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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


1903-1904. 


MKMBKR8, 

Henry  V.  Boynton,  1321  R  street  NW. 

J.  HoLDSWORTH  GORDON,  330  John  Marshall  place  NW. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  West,  1364  Harvard  street  NW. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Francis,  2112  Pennsylvania  avenue  NW. 

Richard  Kinqsman,  711  East  Capitol  street. 

James  F.  Bundy,  420  Fifth  street  NW. 

James  E.  Fitch,  1406  G  street  NW. 

officers  of  the  board. 

President,  Henry  V.  Boynton,  1321  R  street  NW. 

Vice-president,  J.  Holdsworth  Gordon,  330  John  Marshall  place  NW. 

Secretary,  W.  F.  Rodrick,  151  Kentncky  avenue  SE. 

CLERKS. 

W.  W.  CJONNER,  223  Tenth  street  NE. 
J.  W.  F.  Smith,  816  Fourth  street  NW. 
J.  W.  De  Maine,  "  The  Brunswick." 

MESSENGER. 

R.  O.  Wilmarth,  227  John  Marshall  place  NW. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  on  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

LIST  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  rules  and  by-laws. — Bundy,  Mrs.  West,  Fitch. 
Ways,  means,  and  supplies, — Boynton,  Fitch,  Mrs.  Francis. 
Buildings,  repairs,  and  sanitation. — Kingsman,  Gordon,  Mrs.  Francis. 
Normal  and  high  schools  and  scholarships. — Gordon,  Boynton,  Bundy. 
Teachers  and  janitors. — Mrs.  West,  Kingsman,  Bundy. 
Text-books. — Fitch,  Kingsman,  Gtordon. 

Industrial  education  and  specuil  instruction. — Mrs.  Francis,  Kingsman,  Mrs. 
West 
Military  affairs. — Fitch,  Gordon,  Boynton. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   THE    DI8TBICT   OP   COLUMBIA. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Franklin  School. 

A.  T.  Stuabt,  Snx>ermteiideiit  of  Schools. 

Mrs.  Ida  Gilbert.  Myers,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

W.  S.  Montgomery,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Snperyising  principal,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cijlrk. 

Ofllco,  DcmniMon  School;  residence,  The  Manhattan,  1501  IHu'k  street,  Mount  Pleaaant. 


Name. 


I^ocatiou. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


Adams... 

Berret . . . 
Denniflon 
Force 

FrankMn. 
Harrison. 

Hnbbard. 

Johnson  . 

Morgan.. 
Thomson 


R  street,  between  Seventeenth 
street  and  Now  Hampshire  ave- 
nue NW. 

Fourteenth  and  Q  streets  NW 

S  street,  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  streets  NW. 
Massachusetts    avenue,    between 

Seventeenth     and     Eighteenth 

streets  N  W^. 

Thirteenth  and  K  streets  N  W 

Thirteenth  street,  between  V  and 

W  streets  NW. 
Kenyon  street,  between  Eleventh 

and  Twelfth  streets  NW. 
School  street,  Mount  Pleasant 

California  avonuo  and  Boundary'. . . 
Twelfth  street,  between  K  and  L 
streets  NW. 


I 


1  Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith,  llVSi  Ninth  street  NW. 


Miss  M.  C.  McGill,  1345  Corcoran  street 
NW. 

Miss  K.  E.  Rawlingn,  3445  Holmead  ave- 
nue NW. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Murch.e27  Florida  avenue  NE. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Kramer,  1318  S  street  NW. 
Miss  A.  L.  Sargent,  1454  Sheridan  arenne 

NW. 
Mr.  Horton  SimT)son,  1758  Corcoran  street 

NW. 
Miss  C.  G.  Brewer.  The  Stratford,  Mount 

Pleasant. 
Miss  C.  L.  Garrison,  1304  Yale  street  N  W. 
(See  Franklin  School.) 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  J.  T.  Freeman. 

Office,  Seaton  School;  residence,  1116  East  Capitol  street. 


Abbott... 
Henry  ... 

Morse 

Phelps . . . 

Polk 

Seaton... 
Twining  . 
Webster - 


Sixth  street  and  New  York  avenue 
NW. 

P  street,  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth streets  NW. 

R  street,  between  New  .Jersey  ave- 
nue and  Fifth  street  NW. 

Vermont  avenue,  between  T  and 
U  streets  NW. 

Seventh  and  P  streets  NW 


I  street,  between  Second  and  Third 

streets  NW. 
Third  street,  ljetwt»en  N  and   <) 

streets  NW. 
Tenth  and  H  streets  NW 


Miss  Metella  King,  721  Irving  street  NW. 
Mifw  A.  A.  Choaney,«14  Q  street,  NW. 

MisH  S.  E.  Whites  Uao  Kenesaw  avenue 

NW. 
MisH  F.  S.  Fairley ,  Ridge  road  east;  P.  0. 

box  14,  District  of  Columbia. 
Miaw  M.  E.  Bond.  818  New  Jersey  avenue 

NW. 
Miss  F.  L.  Hendley,  1216  L  street  NW. 

Miss  S.  C.  CV)llins,  ($33 1  street  NW. 

MissS.  B.  Kent,  1240  Eleventh  street  NW. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Dr.  E.  G.  KiMBAi*ii. 

Office,  Wallach  School;  residence,  1204  Massachnftotta  avenue  NW. 


Brent Third  and  D  stn^ets  SE 

Dent '  Second  street  and  South  Carolina 

1     avenue  SE. 

Edmonds i  Ninth  and  D  streets  NE 

Hilton Sixth  street,  l)et wtnsn  B  and  C  streets 

,      NE. 

Lenox Fifth  street,  Ijetwoen  G  street  and 

Virginia  avenue  SE. 
Maury B  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 

I      teenth  streets  NE. 

Peabody '.  C  and  Fifth  streets  NE  

Towers '  Eighth  and  C  streets  SE 

Wallach D  street,  l>etwoen    8<'venth    uiid 

Eighth  streets  SE. 


Miss  A.  L.  Grant,  212  Fifth  street  NE. 
Miss  A.  P.  Stromberger,  1006  Maryland 

avenue  NE. 
Miss  M.  A.  McNantz,  12t)  Sixth  street  NE. 
Miss  J.  M.  Rawlings,  517  A  stret>t  SE. 

Miss  M.  E.Kealey,  715  East  Capit/)!  street. 

Miss  M.  G.  Kelly,  Riggs  Hotel. 

Miss  M.  A.  Auk  waixl,  128  D  street  SE. 
Miss  N.  M.  Mack,  (524  A  street  SE. 
MisH  Anne  Beers,  1 17  Fourth  street  BE. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

POUBTH  DIVISION. 

Snperyisiiig  principal,  Mr.  Isaac  Faibbbothbb. 

Office,  Jefferson  School;  residence,  M9  Virginia  avenne  SW. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  princii)al. 


Amidon. 
Arthnr.. 


F  and  Sixth  streets  SW.. 
Arthnr  place  NW 


Bowen.Sayles  J  . 

Bradley 

Oreenleaf 

Jefferson 


Third  and  K  streets  SW 

Thirteen-and-a-half  street,  between 

C  and  D  streets  SW. 
Fonr-and-a-half  street,  between  M 

and  N  streets  SW. 
D  and  Sixth  streets  SW 


McCormick Third  street,  between  M  and  N 

streets  SE. 
Potomac Twelfth  street,  between  Maryland 

aTenne  and  E  street  SW. 
Smallwood I  street,  between  Third  and  Fonr- 

and-a-half  streets  SW. 


Miss  M.  L.  Smith,  908  French  street  NW. 
Miss  H.  P.  Johnson,  1607  Seventh  street 

NW. 
Miss  A.  B.  Nenmeyer,  417  Tenth  street 

SW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Martin,  708  B  street  SW. 

Miss  S.  E.  Halley,  627  Seventh  street  SW. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Thompson,  1104  Twelfth  street 

NW. 
Miss  Lily  Bnehler,  326  Second  street  SE. 

Miss  B.  M.  Price,  438  New  Jersey  avenue 

NW. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Johnson,  aoil  S  street  NW. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Supervising  princii^af,  Mr.  B.  T.  Jannsy. 
Office,  Curtis  School;  residence,  1671  Thirty-first  street  NW. 


Addison 

Conduit  Road — 
Corcoran 

Curtis 

Fillmore 

Grant 

Industrial  Home 
Jackson 

Reservoir 

Threlkeld 

Toner 

Weigh  tman 


P  street,  between  Thirty-secona 

and  Thirty-third  streets  NW. 

Conduit  road 

Twenty-eighth  street,  between  M 

street  and  Olive  avenue  NW. 
O  street,  between  Thirty-second 

and  Thirty-third  streets  NW. 
Thirty-fifth  street,  between  U  and 

V  streets  NW. 
G  street,  between  Twenty-firat  and 

Twenty-second  streets  NW. 

Wisconsin  avenue  NW 

U  street,  between  Thirtieth  and 

Thirty-first  streets  N  W. 
Conduit  road,  near  reservoir 


I 


Thirty-sixth  street  and  Prospect 

avenue  NW. 
Twenty-fourth  and  F  streets  NW. . 
Twenty-third  and  M  streets  N W. . . 


Miss  E.  L.  Godey,  24.55  Eighteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  H.  L.  Luckel,  1766  L  street  NW. 
Miss  M.  F.  Gtore,  1147  New  Hampshire 

avenue  NW. 
Miss  E.  M.  Chase,  1363  Yale  street  NW. 

Miss  T.  C.  Roeser,8314  Eighteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  F.  L.  Reeves,  720  Twenty-second 

street  NW. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Haycock,  Industrial  Home. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradley,  1822  Rhode  Island 

avenue  NW. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Draper,  2314  Eighteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  C.  E.  Toner,  1119  G  street  SE. 

Miss  C.  A.  Ossire,  2721  P  street  NW. 
Miss  E.  Macfarlane,920  Sixteenth  street 

NW. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson. 

Office,  Taylor  School;  residence,  The  Princeton,  1430  V  street  NW. 


Blair 

Benning  ... 

Hamilton.. 
Kenilworth 
Madison  ... 

Pierce 

Tsylor 

Webb 

Wheatley.. 


I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth streets  NE. 
Benning 

Bladensburg  road 

.Kenilworth 

Tenth  and  G  streets  NE 

G  and  Fourteenth  streets  NE 

Seventh  street,  near  G  street  NE  . 
Fifteenth  and  Boeedale  streets  NE 
Twelfth  and  N  streets  NE 


Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1437  Rhode  Island 
avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  G.  Young,  413  New  Jorsc'y  ave- 
nue NW. 

Miss  E.  P.  Kirk.819  R  street  NW. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Voorhees,  Kenilworth,  D.  C. 

Miss  S.  G.  Silvers, 910  L  street  N W. 

Miss  M.  J.  Austin,  728  F  street  NE. 

Miss  E.  C.  Dyer,  lt()2  Ninth  street  NW. 

Miss  A.  J.  BeU,  20  Q  street  NE. 

Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1741  U  street  NW. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


SEVENTH  DIVIBION. 
Saperrigiiiir  principal,  Mr.  J.  B.  ] 
Office,  Monroe  School;  residence,  Brightwood,  D.  C. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


White. 

Brightwooil 

Chevy  ChaHe 

Monroe 

Petworth 

Takoma 

Tenley 

Woodbum 

Colored. 

Brightwood 

Bruce 

Bunker  Hill  Road 

Ivy  City 

Mott 

Orphans'  Homo  . 
Reno , 

Wilflon 


Brightwood Mr.  W.  E.  NaUey,  Brightwood 


Connecticut  avenue  extended 

Bteubon   Htreot,  between  Briurht- 

wood  and  Sherman  avenues  N  W. 

Petworth 

Takoma 


Tenley 

Rigg8  and  Blair  roads. 


Military  rood 

Marsliall  street,  between  Bright - 

wood  and  Sherman  avenues  N  W. 

Bunker  Hill  road 


Ivy  City 

Sixth  and  Trumbull  streets  NW. 


Eighth  street  extended . 
Port  Reno 


Central  avenue,  between  Erie  and 
Superior  streets  NW. 


Mim  M.  Ellen  Given,  1761  U  street  NW. 
Miss  H.  a.  Nichols,  27U0  Thirteenth 

street  N^*^ 
Miss  M.  W.  Frank,  1821  Riggs  place  N  W. 
Miss  Margaret  Bayly,   1^   Eleventh 

street  Nv7 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ireland,  Wisconsin  ayexme, 

Tenley. 
Miss  H.  E.  E^ing,  Fifth  and  Morrlaoo 

streets  NW. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Lewis,  36^  O  street  N  W. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Beckley,  2510  Brightwood  ave- 
nue NW. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson, 217  Capitol  avenue 
NE.. Ivy  City, D.C. 

Mr.  D.  I.  Renfro,1628  Fifth  street  NW. 

Miss  Charity  A.  Heathman,  896  Eighth 
street  NE. 

Miss  N.  A.  Plummer.  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Mrs.  L.  I.  Ha wkes worth,  1412  Seven« 
teenth  street  NW. 

Mr.F.  Cardozo,  301  Second  street  S.  W. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jonxsox. 

Office,  Cranch  School;  residence,  Anacostia,  I).  C. 


White. 

Buchanan 

Cranch 

Congress  Heights. 


Orr 

Stanton. 


E  street,  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  streets  SE. 
Twelfth  and  G  streets  SE 


Congress  Heights . 


Tyler 

VanBuren 

Van  Buren  annex. 

Colored. 


Bimey .. 
Garfield. 


Twining  City... 
Good  Hope  Hill. 


Eleventh  street,  Ixitween  G  and  I 
streets  SE. 


Miss  M.  R.  McCauslen,  710  East  Capitol 
street. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Peabodv,  725  Thirteenth  street 
SE. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Lowe,  ()()5  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue NE. 

Miss  C.  A.  Luebkert  201  D  street  NE. 

Miss  C.I.  Math  is,  015  North  Carolina  ave- 
nue SE. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Croswell,  i:e3  Emerson  street 
NE. 


wSKtJlAT^i^tia-:-.::::  }^^  ^-  ^-  r-^^'"*-- »»  sixth  streel  8K. 


Howard  avenue,  Hillsdale . 
Garfield 


Miss  F.  J.  Smith.  ir»24  Pierce  place  NW. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Syphax,  IffU  L  street  NW. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ely. 

Office,  Gales  School;  residence,  50  S  street  NW. 


BLike North  Capitol  street,  l>etwwn  K     Miss  F.  M.  Ronrh,  18^6   North   Capitol 

and  L  streets  NW.  '      street. 

Brookliind >  Brookland '  Mr.  C.  K.  Finrkel, 015  Spruce  street  NW. 

Carbery Fifth    stn»et,   between   D    and   E  '  Miss  M.E.  Little,  418  Sixth  street  NE. 

.      streets  NK.  i 

Eckington First  and  Quincy  streets  NE '  Miss  M.  R.  Lyddane,  4i>i  Florida  avenue 

I  I      NW. 

Emery I  Lincoln  avenue  and  Prospect  street  i  Miss  Adelaide  Davis,  213  C  street  SE. 

NF 

Gales First  and  G  strt^ets  NW i  Miss  K.  T.  Brown .  1 S38  Cincinnati  street 

I      NW. 

Hayes Fifth  and  K  streets  NE Miss  A.M. Clayton, Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

Lang<lon Langdon '  Miss  A.M.  Sisson,18(W  First  street  NW. 
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TENTH  DIVISION. 

Snpervisiiigr  princii)al,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brown. 

Office,  Stmmer  School;  residence,  984  Twenty-fourth  street  NW. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


E  and  Twenty naecond  streets  NW. 
Chain  Bridge  Road 


Chain     Bridge 
Road.  I 

Garrison i  Twelfth  street,  between  R  and  8 

I      streets  NW. 
M  street,  between  Sixteenth  and 

Seventeenth  streets  NW. 
Twenty-seventh  street,  between  I 

and  K  streets  NW. 
N  street,  between  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets  N  W. 
T  wenty-flrst  street,  between  K  and 

L  streets  NW. 
M  and  Seventeenth  streets  NW 


Magmder  — 
Montgomery  . 

Phillips 

Stevens 

gmnner 

Wormley 


Prospect  street,  between  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets 
NW. 


Miss  A.  T.  Howard,  2006   Seventeenth 

street  NW. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Washington,  206  R  street  NW. 

Miss  K.  U.  Alexander,  1512  Pierce  place 

NW. 
Miss  A.  M.  Mason,  2218 1  street  NW. 

Miss  P.  S.  Bruce,  1911  Eleventh  street 

NW. 
Mi9S  G.  F.  Smith,  1613  Madison  street 

NW. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Cardozo,  1811  Thirteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Gibbs,  1363  Kenesaw  street 

NW. 
Miss  R.A.Boston,  1179  New  Hampshire 

avenue  NW. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  princii)al,  Mr.  John  C.  NAiiLK. 

Office,  John  F.  Cook  School;  residence,  1429  Pierce  place  NW. 


Banneker 

Benning  Road  . 


Burrville  . 
Cook 


Douglass. 
Oamet... 


Jonee 

LangBton  . 


Logan 

Patterson. 
Simmons  . 
Sbiter 


Third  street,  between  K  andL 

streets  NW. 
Near  Benning *.. 


Burrville 

O  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 

streets  NW. 
First  and  Pierce  streets  NW 


U  and  Tenth  streets  NW . 


Land  First  streets  NW 

P  street,  between  North  Capitol  and 

First  steetsNW. 
Third  and  G  streets  NE 


Vermont  avenue,  nearU street  NW. 

Pierce  street,  between  First  street 

and  New  Jersey  NW. 
P  street,  between  i^orth  Capitol  and 

First  streets  NW. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Cromwell,  14S9  Pierce  place 

NW. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,1225  Linden  place  NE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bruce,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Miss  S.  C.  Lewis,  720  Twenty-third  street 

NW. 
Miss  H.  A.  Hebron,  1129  Twenty-fourth 

street  N  W. 
Miss    E.  C.  Lewis,    2439    Brightwood 

avenue. 
Miss  E.  A.  Chase,  1109 1  street. 
Miss  E.  D.  Barrier,  1706  Seventeenth 

street  NW. 
Miss  M.  L.  Washington,  1902  N  street 

NW. 
Miss  C.  A.   Patterson,  1632  Fifteenth 

street  NW. 
Miss  L.  G.  Arnold,  419  Q  street  NW. 

Miss  L.  S.  Chase,  1109 1  street  NW. 


TWELFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  J.  B.  CijArk. 

Office,  Lincoln  School;  residence,  1726  Eighth  street  NW. 


Amboah 

Bell 

Bowen,  Anthony 
Giddings 

Lincoln.. 

Lovejoy 

Payne 

Baadan 

SyphMt 


L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth streets  SW. 

First  street,  betweenB  andC  streets 
SW. 

Ninth  and  E  streets  SW 

G  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
steetsSE. 

Second  and  C  streets  SE 


Twelfth  and  D  streets  NE  . 


Fifteenth  and  C  streets  SE 

First  and  I  streets  SW 

Half  street,  betweenNandOstreets 
SW. 


Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  818  M  street  SW. 

Miss  L.  F.  Dyson,  101  Seventh  street  SE. 

Miss  J.  C.  Grant,  1448  Pierce  place  NW. 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  1452  T  street  NW. 

Miss  M.  P.  Shadd,  2110  Fourteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  A.  Wheeler,  1084  New  Jersey 

avenue  NW. 
Miss  M.  L.  Jordan,  312  Third  street  SW. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Tucker,  413  B  street  SE. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Walker,  1809  Tliirteenth  street 

NW. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Director,  Mr.  P.  M.  Huohbb. 

Office,  Central  High  School;  residence,  818  B  street  SE. 


Name. 


Central  High . . 
Eastern  High. . 
Western  High . 
BnsineflH  High . 
M  Street  High. 


Location. 


O    street,   between  Sixth    and 
I     Seventh  streets  NW. 
'  Seventh  street,  between  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  and  C  street  SE. 

Thirty-flfth  and  T  streets  NW. 

First   street,   between   B   and    C 

streets  Nw. 
M  street,  between  First  street  and 

New  Jersey  avenue  NW. 


Name  and  residence  of  principaL 


Mr.  Emery  M.  Wilson,  The  Lafayette. 

1807  Seventh  street  NW. 
Mr.  M.  F.  F.  Swartzoll,  1912  Fifth  street 

NW. 
Miss  E.    C.    Westcott,    1718    Corconm 

street  NW. 
Mr.  Allan  Davis,  900  Eleventh  street 

SE. 
Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper,  1706  Seventeentii 

street  NW. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


No.l. 
No.  2. 


Franklin  School,  ThirtcMinth  and 

K  streets  NW. 
Miner   School,    Seventeenth    and 

Madison  streets  NW. 


Miss  Anne  M.  Coding,  The  Hawarden, 

1421  R  street  NW. 
Miss  L.  E.  Moten,  728  Fourth  street  NW. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Director,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cuambkri^in. 

Office,  McKinloy  Manual  Training  8<rhcKjl;  residence,  122  Seaton  street  NW. 


McKinley... 
Armstrong . 


Rhode    Island    avenue,    corner 

Seventh  street  NW. 
P  street,  between  First  and  Third 

streets  NW. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Gardner,  1115  O  street  NW. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Evans,  1JW8  Twelfth  street 
NW. 


DIRECTORS  OP  SPEC^IAL.  WORK. 


Department. 


Name. 


Primary  work !  MissPj.A.DuniH'y 

Music I  MissA.E.Bentloy 

Drawing Mrs.  8.  E.W.  Fuller 

Cooking Mi.ssE.  8.  Jacobs 

Sewing Mrs.M.W.Cate 

Physical  training ;  Dr.  Rebc.»c<*a  Stoucrond 

Kindergartens I  Miss  Catherine  R.  Watkins . 

Night  schools i  Mr.  S.  E.  Kramer 

Librarian i  Miss  Mina  Goetz 


Residence. 


The   Lincoln,    Tenth    and  H 

streets  NW. 
1718  Corcx)ran  street  N  W. 
281 1  Mossmore  avenue. 
1«1  P  street  NW. 
217  I  street  NW. 
1330  Wallach  place  NW. 
1248  Tenth  street  NW. 
131 H  S  street  NW. 
iurs  Thirty -first  street  NW. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual  training. . 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Physical  training 
Night  schools 


MissE.F.G.Merritt. 

MissH.A.Gibbs 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hunster . . . 

Mr.J.H.Hill 

Mrs.  Julia  W.Shaw  . 
MlHsC.E.Syphax  .... 

Miss  A.  J.  Turner 

Mr.  F.  L.  Cardozo 


Iff*)  Tenth  street  NW. 
U  N  street  NW. 
1476  Konesaw  avenue. 
2^  Wilson  street  NW. 
2024  Thirteenth  street  NW. 
1415  Corcoran  street  NW. 
313  Spruce  street  NW. 
1811  Thirteenth  street  NW. 


IPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


)  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
The  Board  of  Education  submits  its  annual  rex>oi^  ^^^  ^^^  Y^^^ 
idlng  June  30,^1903. 

The  schools  of  the  District,  for  a  long  time  worthy  of  the  national 
pital,  are  making  steady  advance  toward  a  higher  degree  of  excel- 
Qce.  This  prepress  is  due  in  the  largest  degree  to  the  devoted  atten- 
3n  of  the  school  force  as  a  whole  and  the  intelligence  which  has  char- 
iterized  its  work  from  the  superintendent  at  the  head  through  all  the 
ades  of  workers. 

The  board  recognizes  its  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  citizens  of 
e  District,  but  to  the  country,  which  pays  half  the  large  total  of 
ir  school  expenditures,  now  requiring  over  $2,000,000  annually, 
is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  board  observes  the  high  commen- 
ition  of  the  schools  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  patronized  by 
e  President  of  the  Fnited  States,  by  a  large  number  of  Senators  and 
epresentattves,  and  generally  by  the  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Dvemment  of  all  ranks. 

The  reforms  insisted  upon  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
r  the  Senate  have  been  kept  steadily  in  mind,  and  sufUcient  time  has 
>w  elapsed  for  their  wholesome  effects  to  be  manifest. 
The  school  enrollment  has  increased  about  3,000.  Although  Con- 
ess  has  been  liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  new  buildings,  the  school 
tcommodationa  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  school  popu- 
tion.  While  the  board  has  been  ready  for  two  years  past  with  a  bill 
r  compulsory  education,  it  seems  useless  to  press  its  enactment  while 
>  room  is  available  for  receiving  such  as  a  compulsory  law  would 
TOW  upon  the  hands  of  school  officials.  Already  the  lack  of  room 
»ce68itateB  more  half -day  schools  than  should  be  established,  although 
ily  such  have  been  ordered  as  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  turn 
vay  children  seeking  school  privileges. 

The  board  is  in  full  accord  with  the  superintendent  in  the  very 
iportant  matter  of  arranging  more  elective  courses  in  the  high 
hools.  It  is  held  that  these  are  the  people's  colleges,  and  that  the 
rge  majority  of  the  pupils  end  their  school  life  with  graduation. 
le  records  of  these  schools  show  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  high 
iiool  students  prepare  for  college.     The  rest  go  immediately  from 
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these  schools  to  their  life  work.  For  several  years  past  the  propor- 
tion here  indicated  has  obtained  of  the  few  fitting  for  college  and  the 
great  majority  seeking  only  a  high  school  education  before  beginning 
the  work  of  self-support.  It  becomes,  then,  most  imx>ortant  that  each 
class  of  students  should  have  the  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  them  to  elect  what  seems  best  to  assist  them  in  the  special  lines 
of  employment  to  which  they  are  looking  forward. 

One  criticism  of  the  high  school  system  is  its  cost,  but  the  figures 
of  actual  cost  reduce  the  force  of  this  objection  to  a  very  low  minimum. 
The  cost  to  date  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  District,  exclusive  of 
the  high  schools,  has  been  $5,112,308.  The  high  school  buildings 
have  cost  $722,696,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  grade  schools.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  United  States  pays  half  of  this,  the  District 
thus  far  has  only  incurred  an  expense  for  high  shool  buildings  of 
8361,34:8.  The  District  has  paid  for  only  68  high  school  teachers,  the  • 
total  number  being  135.  While  the  United  States  pays  half  the  total 
expense  of  our  splendid  school  organization,  criticism  from  our  citi- 
zens, based  solely  upon  the  item  of  cost,  would  seem  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  place. 

In  encouraging  the  high  school  system  here  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  its  support,  all  members  of  Congress  understand  that  they    1 
are  in  full  accord  with  their  own  constituents,  since  at  present  the 
high  school  systei  i,  which  for  yeai-s  has  been  extending  in  all  see-    \ 
tions,  is  now  developing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  is  receiving  every-    ] 
where  more  and  more  cordial  and  substantial  support. 

The  Business  High  School  and  the  manual  training  schools  are  a 
great  credit  to  the  capital.  The  fact  that  all  are  crowded  beyond 
their  capacity  shows  with  what  eagerness  the  youth  of  the  city  are 
seeking  the  advantages  of  thoroughly  practical  education,  both  in 
business  methods  and  in  preparation  for  all  industrial  pursuits. 
Thus  far  all  graduates  of  the  Business  High  School  have  found 
prompt  employment. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  schools,  the  lousiness  High  School,  and  the  manual 
training  schools  in  such  branches  of  the  school  force  as  they  prove 
themselves  competent  to  undertake.  Thus  the  high  schools  should 
be  able  to  furnish  many  of  their  teachers.  The  normal  schools  already 
have  the  preference  in  assigning  its  graduates  as  teachers  in  the 
grades.  The  manual  training  schools  can  supply  all  janitors  who 
require  a  steam  engineer's  license. 

There  are  only  173  men  in  the  teaching  force.  The  number  of 
women  is  1,108.  When  the  excellence  of  the  schools  is  under  consid- 
eration, these  figures  will  serve  as  an  aid  in  distributing  the  credit 
due.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  male  teachers  of  experience  for  the 
higher  positions  results  from  the  much  higher  salaries  paid  almost 
everywhere  else  in  cities  of  even  th(^  second  and  third  class.     At  the 
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Dime,  the  salaries  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  especially 
wer  grades,  are  far  below  what  the  positions  should  be  worth, 
uch  less  than  is  paid  in  cities  of  prominence. 

board  calls  especial  attention  to  the  great  lack  of  grounds  about 
of  the  school  buildings.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  the  streets 
i:reater  or  less  extent  as  playgrounds,  to  the  annoyance  of  near 
nts  and  to  the  peril  of  the  children. 

advisability  of  purchasing  extensive  grounds  for  the  normal 
.  building  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  city,  where  it  is  still  cheap, 
apparent  to  need  argument. 

[K)l  gardening  made  great  progress  during  the  year.  This 
led  the  improvement  and  plant  decoration  of  the  parking  about 
hool  buildings  and  extensive  gardening,  both  at  the  homes  of 
i  and  upon  plats  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  Agricultural 
ds  by  our  very  practical  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  effi- 
assistant,  Mr.  B.  T.  Galloway.  The  results  of  this  work  are 
ent  about  many  schools,  where  the  parking  heretofore  has  been 
)sore  to  all  observers.  The  fall  exhibition  at  the  Franklin  build- 
'  the  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  produced  was  of  the  most 
sting  character,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 

board  has  had  its  attention  directed  to  a  growing  strenuousness 
irelessness  in  inflicting  injury  in  the  football  games  lietween  the 
s.  While  highly  appreciating  the  value  ofi  all  reasonable  ath- 
ports,  the  board  will  aim  to  sharply  check  all  tendencies  toward 
•wdyism  and  savagery  which  characterize  the  play  of  many  of 
ominent  institutions  of  the  country.  The  statistics  of  the  game 
e  year  show  a  startling  list  of  players  killed  and  th  serious 
ng  of  many  more.  No  self-respecting  school  organization  should 
be  such  manslaughter  in  the  name  of  athletics,  and  the  board 
)t  fail  to  take  notice  of  brutality  in  play  and,  if  need  be  in  order 
}  it,  to  prohibit  the  game  in  the  schools. 

president  of  the  board  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
3  the  efficient  work  of  the  office  force,  including  the  secretary, 
>rks,  and  the  superintendent  of  janitors.  The  work  would  be 
18  even  were  two  clerks  added  to  the  force.  That  all  duties 
•ed  are  promptly  and  faithfully  performed  in  spite  of  this  lack 
quate  assistance  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  charged  wth 
performance. 

high  school  cadets  have  maintained  their  prestige  and  most 
ent  military  proficiency.  The  board  hopes  to  be  able  to  con- 
e  in  several  ways  to  obtain  still  greater  excellence  during  the 
g  year. 

report  of  the  superintendent  merits  careful  attention.  It 
jT  shows  Ms  grasp  of  school  conditions,  and  his  recommendations 
[onbtless  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  board,  since  it  is  a 
ire  to  record  that  its  members,  both  individually  and  as  a  board. 
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have  unbounded  confidence  in  him  and  great  admiration  for  hia 
excellent  work.   * 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Gen.  Geoi-ge  H.  Harries,  vice-president  of 
the  board  from  ite  organization,  declined  to  accept  reappointment, 
and  Mr.  James  E.  Fitch  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  the  several  committees  of  the  board 
show  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
have  been  discharged.  These  reiK)rts  will  enable  the  public  %o  see 
the  full  extent  of  the  duties  imposed  in  the  ^uiministration  of  school 
aifairs,  which  by  the  law  ai*o  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Boartl  of  Education. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  sul)ject  of  kindergartens  as 
presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  teachers  and  janitors. 
The  board  joins  most  heartily  in  all  the  recommendations  of  that 
reiKirt. 

The  reiK>rt  of  the  chairman  of  tlu?  committee  on  buildings,  repairs, 
and  sanitation  will  show  tlie  patrons  of  the  schools  the  painstaking 
and  efficient  work  in  all  matters  relating  to  liealthful  conditions.  The 
recommendations  of  this  report  deserve  the  most  careful  attention 
and  prompt  adoption  and  ex(K*ution.  The  system  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, which  is  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  work  of  this  committee,  is  already 
working  to  the  great  advantage  of  tlie  schools,  and  when  perfected 
will  affonl  most  valuable  prottHJiion  to  the  whole  body  of  pupils,  and 
consequently  to  the  families  interc^stcd  in  our  great  army  of  children. 

The  exhaustive  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  education 
gives  prominence  t-o  the  very  important  subjects  of  special  instruc- 
tion, showing  the  wide  range  of  advantages  which  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  enjoy  under  t  he  various  conipetent  directors  in  charge  of  each 
branch.  These  branches  are  physical  training,  cooking,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, and  music. 

The  night  schools  present  the  most  pathetic  feature  of  our  organi- 
zation, ministering  as  they  do  to  a  large  class  who  work  through  the 
day  and  give  their  nights  to  study.  Formerly  thcvsc^  schools  were 
attended  by  many  men  and  women  in  middle  life,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  those  with  the  gray  hairs  of  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congn^ss  can  be  induced  to  repeal  the  prohilntion  of  an  age  limit  of 
21  years,  by  which  this  class  of  earnest  seekera  after  knowledge  are 
now  debarred  from  the  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  high  schools  gives  proper  promi- 
nence to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Percy  M.  Hughes,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  F.  11.  Lane  as  director  of  high  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  rules  sets  forth  the  great  care  which 
the  board  bestows  upon  framing  its  regulations,  and  the  action  it  has 
taken  in  regard*  to  a  law  for  compulsory  education. 

The  committee  on  text-books,  a(*tiug  iu  consultation  with  Superin- 
tendent Stuart,  has  from  time  to  time  recommended  books  of  acknowl- 
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edged  merit  as  snpplementary  reading,  with  a  view  of  cultivating 
80und  literary  tastes.  These  works  are  furnished  without  expense  to 
the  pupils. 

At  present  all  of  the  schools  are  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  various  athletic  societies  and  colleges  of  the  District  for  the  use 
of  their  grounds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cadet  battalions.  These 
have  no  regular  place  for  their  drills  except  as  grounds  are  hired  or 
their  use  donated.  The  board,  therefore,  urges  that  some  tract  in  the 
vicinity  of  car  lines,  of  sufficient  area,  where  ground  is  cheap,  be  pur- 
chased to  accommodate  the  athletic  sports  of  all  the  schools  and  the 
needs  of  the  cadet  organization  for  drill  grounds. 

For  the  Board  of  Education: 

H.  V.  BOYNTON,  President 
J>  c  1903— VOL  4 2 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 

Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Edncation, 

Dear  Sm:  The  committee  on  rules  and  by-laws  begs  to  state  that 
the  body  of  rules  which  has  been  in  force  for  the  past  four  years  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  with  few  minor  modifications.  Our  rules 
and  by-laws  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible  and  should 
maintain  a  permanence  and  fixity  of  character.  Nothing  leads  to 
greater  confusion  than  frequent  changes,  regulations,  and  modes  of 
procedure.  Our  rules  are  Incoming  better  understood,  and  conse- 
quently more  easily  and  cheerfully  obeyed  by  tlie  teaching  body. 
There  have  been  few  cases  of  discipline  growing  out  of  misunderstand- 
ing or  infraction. 

This  committee  has  little  to  report  from  year  to  year,  except  to  reit- 
erate the  satisfactory  operation  of  existing  rules. 

In  its  last  report  this  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  education  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has 
already  formulated  u  measure  promotive  of  that  end.  The  recom- 
mendations have  been  adopted  by  tlie  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
measure  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  sincert^ly  craves  enactment  of  such  a  law  for  the  same 
reasons  as  urged  a  year  ago,  reasons  which  have  since  been  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  the  increasing  adoption  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion by  the  l>est  school  systems  of  the  country'  and  a  growing  belief  in 
its  local  necessity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Bundy,  CJuxirman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS,  MEANS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education. 
Dear  Sir:  The  committee  on  ways,  means,  and  supplies  submits 
the  annual  statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  balances 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

SALARIES  FOB  OFFIOBRS. 

Appropriation $18,620.00 

Total  expenditures 18,130.00 

Balance 490.00 

BATiARUCR  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Appropriation $918,175.00 

Total  expenditures 918,002.10 

Balance 172.90 

SAT.ARUBS  FOR  TEAOHBBS  OF  KIQHT  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation .  $8,000.00 

Total  expenditures 5,995.25 

Balance 4.75 

OONTINOENT  EXPENSES  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Aiipropriation $500.00 

Total  expenditures 498.72 

Balance 1.28 

KINDERaARTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

Appropriation _ $30,000.00 

Total  expenditures 29,989.01 

Balance 10.99 

FOB  JANITORS  AND  CARE  OF  BUILDLNGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $83,306.00 

Total  expenditures. 79,230.37 

Balance. 4,075.63 

FOR  RENT  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  REPAIR  SHOP. 

Appropriation $17,000.00 

Total  expenditures 14,131.50 

Balance 2,868.50 

REPAIRS  AND  DftPROVEMENTS  TO  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $55,000.00 

Total  expenditures 55,000.00 

FOR  NECESSARY  REPAIBS  TO  AND  CHANGES  Vf  PLUMBING. 

Appropriation $25,000.00 

Total  expenditures 24,911.11 

Balance 88.89 
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BEPAIBINa  AND  RENEWING  HEATINQ  AND  YENTILATINO  APPARATUS. 

Appropriation $12,000.00 

Total  expenditures 12,000.00 

INBTRUCmON  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Appropriation $15, 000 .  00 

Total  expenditnres 14,957.03 

Balance _-.  42.07 

FUEL. 

Appropriation $90 ,  000 .  00 

Total  expenditures 86,712.98 

Balance - 3,287.07 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Appropriation - $36, 000. 00 

Total  expenditures 35,869.43 

Balance - 130.57 

PURCHASE  OP  PIANOS. 

Appropriation $2, 500 .  00 

Total  expenditures .  2,500.00 

REPAIRING  SCHOOl^  FURNITURE. 

Appropriation -.  $3,000.00 

Total  expenditures _ 2,999.;U 

Balance .66 

FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Appropriation $52,500.00 

Total  expenditures _ 52,485.46 

Balance 14.54 

PURCHASE  OP  UNITED  STATES  FLAGS. 

Appropriation $1, 000. 00 

Total  expenditures _ 998.47 

Balance 1.58 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $259,994.00 

Total  expenditures 259,994.00 

FURNITURE  FOR  AND  EQUIPMENT  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  NO.  1. 

Balance  of  appropriation  from  preceding  year $1, 451.87 

Total  expenditures 1,420.25 

Balance 81.62 

FURNITURE  I'X>R  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  NO.  2. 

Balance  of  appropriation  from  preceding  year $2, 022. 00 

Total  exi)enditure8 _.. 1,983.34 

Balance 38.66 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  II.  Harries,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS,  REPAIRS,  AND 

SANITATION. 

Gen.  Henbt  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Edttcaiion. 

Dear  Gbnebal:  The  committee  on  buildings,  repairs,  and  sanita- 
tion submits  its  annual  report  of  repairs  made  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  The  appropriation  of  $55,000  for 
repairs  to  school  buildings  and  $12,000  for  repairing  and  renewing 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  was  distributed  as  follows: 

First  division. — ^Adams,  $350.54;  Berret,  $192.15;  Dennison, 
$1,046.21;  Force,  $371.23;  Franklin,  $4,445.38;  Harrison,  $320.54; 
Hubbard,  $440.44;  Johnson,  $283.68;  Johnson  Annex,  $218.18;  Phelps, 
$726.45;  Thomson,  $214.18;  Morgan,  $53.06;  total,  $8,602.04. 

Second  division. — Abbot,  $344.46;  Eckington,  $249.37;  Henry, 
$386.13;  Morse,  $305.90;  Polk,  $202.91;  Seaton,  $613.91;  Twining, 
$663.14;  Webster,  $255.30;  Emery,  $94.22;  total,  $3,115.34. 

Third  division.— Brenty  $S(i0.46;  Carbery,  $720.51;  Dent,  $294.05; 
Hilton,  $606.13;  Lenox,  $354.26;  Maury,  $345.95;  Peabody,  $470.43; 
Towers,  $548.02;  Wallach,  $1,415.49;  total,  $5,127.90. 

Fourth  division. — Amidon,  $288.47;  Arthur,  $478.59;  Bradley, 
$685.97;  Greenleaf,  $182.01;  Jefferson,  $1,700.19;  Potomac,  $75.54; 
Smallwood,  $361.61;  S.  J.  Bowen,  $78.15;  McCormick,  $214.72;  total, 
$4,065.25. 

Fifth  division. — ^Addison,  $292.46;  Conduit  Road,  $33. 12 ;  Corcoran, 
$300.75;  Curtis,  $324.39;  Fillmore,  $251.04;  Grant,  $1,982.80;  High 
Street,  $59.48;  Jackson,  $772.61;  Reservoir,  $151.12;  Thn^lkeld, 
$78.88;  Toner,  $192.92;  Weightman,  $200.54;  total,  $4,040.11. 

Sixth  division.— BltAr,  $210.51;  Blake,  $809.87;  Gales,  $258.78; 
Hayes,  $514.43;  Madison,  $280.55;  Pierce,  $393.54;  Taylor,  $570.58; 
Webb,  $350.17;  total,  $3,394.43. 

Seventh  division. — Brightwood,  $155.09;  Brookland,  $224.72;  Chevy 
Chase,  $63.16;  Hamilton,  $115.91;  Langdon,  $89.03;  Monroe,  $271.72; 
Takoma,  $450.74;  Mott,  $289.75;  Woodbum,  $218.03;  Brightwood 
(colored),  $49.58;  Bruce,  $227.14;  Wilson,  $441.87;  Bunker  Hill, 
$36.66;  Grant  Road,  $76.38;  Ivy  City,  $192.43;  Petworth,  $49.07; 
Chain  Bridge,  $66.31;  Tenley,  $568.74;  total,  $3,588.13. 

Eighth  division. — ^Buchanan,  $221.94;  Cranch,  $134.28;  Tyler, 
$474.64;  Bennings  (white),  $90.16;  Congress  Heights,  $105.58;  Good 
Hope,  $85.48;  Van  Buren,  $269.83;  Van  Buren  Annex,  $190.75;  Orr, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS,  REPAIRS,  AND 

SANITATION. 

Gfen.  Henrt  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education, 
Dear  Gbnebal:  The  committee  on  buildings,  repairs,  and  sauita- 
ion  submits  its  annual  report  of  repairs  made  in  the  public  schools 
3r  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903.     The  appropriation  of  $55,000  for 
3pairs  to  school  buildings  and  $12,000  for  repairing  and  renewing 
eating  and  ventilating  apparatus  was  distributed  as  follows: 
First    division. — ^Adams,     $350.54;     Berret,    $192.15;     Dennison, 
1,046.21;   Force,  $371.23;   Franklin,   $4,445.38;    Harrison,  $320.54; 
ubbard,  $440.44;  Johnson,  $283.68;  Johnson  Annex,  $218.18;  Phelps, 
r26.45;  Thomson,  $214.18;  Morgan,  $53.06;  total,  $8,602.04. 
Second    division. — Abbot,   $344.46;    Eckington,    $249.37;    Henry, 
J86.13;  Morse,  $305.90;   Polk,  $202.91;   Seaton,  $613.91;   Twining, 
363.14;  Webster,  $255.30;  Emery,  $94.22;  total,  $3,115.34. 
Third  division.— Brenty  $360.4:6;  Carbery,  $726.51;  Dent,  $294.65; 
Uton,  $606.13;  Lenox,  $354.26;  Maury,  $345.95;  Peabody,  $476.43; 
owers,  $548.02;  Wallach,  $1,415.49;  total,  $5,127.90. 
Fourth    division. — Amidon,   $288.47;    Arthur,   $478.59;     Bradley, 
585.97;  Greenleaf,  $182.01;   Jefferson,  $1,700.19;  Potomac,  $75.54; 
mallwood,  $361.61;  S.  J.  Bowen,  $78.15;  McCormick,  $214.72;  total, 
t,065.25. 

Fifth  division. — ^Addison,  $292.46 ;  Conduit  Road,  $33. 12 ;  Corcoran, 
K)0.75;  Curtis,  $324.39;  Fillmore,  $251.04;  Grant,  $1,982.80;  High 
treet,  $59.48;  Jackson,  $772.61;  Reservoir,  $151.12;  Threlkeld, 
r8.88;  Toner,  $192.92;  Weightman,  $200.54;  total,  $4,640.11. 
Sixth  division.— Bhkir,  $210.51;  Blake,  $809.87;  Gales,  $258.78; 
:ayes,  $514.43;  Madison,  $280.55;  Pierce,  $393.54;  Taylor,  $576.58; 
Tebb,  $350.17;  total,  $3,394.43. 

Seventh  division, — Brightwood,  $155.09;  Brookland,  $224.72;  Chevy 
base,  $63.16;  Hamilton,  $115.91;  Langdon,  $89.63;  Monroe,  $271.72; 
akoma,  $450.74;  Mott,  $289.75;  Woodbum,  $218.63;  Brightwood 
5olored),  $49.58;  Bruce,  $227.14;  Wilson,  $441.87;  Bunker  Hill, 
36.66;  Grant  Road,  $76.38;  Ivy  City,  $192.43;  Petworth,  $49.07; 
hain  Bridge,  $66.31;  Tenley,  $568.74;  total,  $3,588.13. 
Eighth  cZirisian.— Buchanan,  $221.94;  Cranch,  $134.28;  Tyler, 
174.64;  Bennings  (white),  $96.16;  Congress  Heights,  $105.58;  Good 
ope,  <^5.48;  Van  Buren,  $269.83;  Van  Buren  Annex,  $190.75;  Orr, 
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1442.01;  Benning  Road,  $165.43;  Bimey,  $220.85;  BurvUle,  $205.55; 
Garfield,  $192.45;  Hillsdale,  $216.83;  Eenilworth,  $10.50;  total, 
$3,031.78. 

Ninih  divmon.— Briggs,  $137.54;  Garriflon,  $427.24;  Magmder, 
$657.84;  PhiUips,  $181.49;  Stevens,  $183.69;  Sumner,  $416.46;  Worm- 
ley,  $228.53;  Miner,  $19.28;  total,  $2,252.07. 

Tenth  division.— Banneker,  $178.88;  Douglas,  $399.13;  Garnet, 
$490.45;  Cook,  $689.57;  Jones,  $372.85;  Logan,  $698.37;  Patterson, 
$279.47;  Slater,  $524.17;  Langston,  94.44;  total,  $3,637.33. 

Eleventh  dtrma/j.— Ambush,  $813.49;  A.  Bowen,  $264.61;  Bell, 
$469.22;  Giddings, $337.09;  Lincoln, $903.46;  Lovejoy,$151.55;  Payne, 
$618.45;  Randall,  $192.95;  Syphax,  $108.78;  total,  $3,859.60. 

High  6c7iooZ.s.— Central  High,  $1,676.02;  Western  High,  $1,836.38; 
Eastern  High,  $667. 73;  Business  High,  $353. 58;  M  Street  High,  $1,062. 91; 
total,  $5,596.62. 

Manual  training  schools, — McKinley  Manual  Training,  $24.50; 
Armstrong  Manual  Training,  $120.02;  total,  $144.52. 

SUMMARY. 

Repairs  accounted  for $51,115.12 

Office  salaries 1,442.00 

Horses  and  driver 1 ,  379. 74 

Material  purchased  and  on  hand 1, 037. 88 

Miscellaneous - 25.76 

Total - 65,000.00 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  charact<>r  of  the  repairs  made,  the  largest 
items  appear  under  the  heads  of  carpentering,  painting,  and  tinning, 
viz: 

Carpentering. — New  flooi*s  were  laid  in  17  buildings,  viz:  Dennison, 
Force,  Seaton,  Franklin,  Phelps,  Polk,  Twining,  Peabody,  Towers, 
Bradley,  Addison,  Curtis,  Taylor,  Garrison,  Slater,  Lincoln,  Central 
High. 

Painiinrj, — The  exteriors  of  three  schools  were  painted  and  i)enciled 
and  one  painted,  viz:  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Wallach,  Cook.  The  exte- 
rior wood  and  iron  work  was  x>«'inted  at  the  Arthur,  Thomson,  and 
Bradley.  The  entire  interiors  of  the  Jones  and  Carber}'^  were  regrained 
and  varnished.  The  interior  of  the  Dennison  and  Harrison  was 
revarnished. 

More  or  less  painting,  graining,  and  varnishing  were  done  in  the 
Seaton,  Gales,  Dent,  Towers,  Central  High,  Henry,  Adams,  Johnson, 
Johnson  Annex,  Greenloaf ,  Twining,  Eckinglon,  Eastern  High,  Maury, 
Morse,  Force,  Phelps,  Hubbard,  Douglas,  Colored  High,  Garrison, 
Buchanan,  Congress  Heights,  Stevens,  Van  Buren,  Van  Buren  Annex, 
and  Monroe. 
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Blackboards  in  nearly  every  school  were  repaired  and  reslated  where 
necessary.  Repairs  of  some  nature  were  made  in  every  schoolhouse 
in  the  District. 

Tinning. — ^A  large  amount  of  the  work  had  to  be  renewed  at  a 
number  of  the  school  buildings.  New  valleys  were  put  on  the  Twin- 
ing, Dennison,  Payne,  Jackson,  Carbery,  and  Blake. 

Of  the  work  let  out  and  completed  under  contract,  the  most  impor- 
tant was  calcimining,  steam  fitting,  and  whitewashing. 

During  the  year  more  than  500  orders  were  given  for  plumbing 
work,  the  cost  of  which  was  $2,640. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  appropriation  for  necessary 
repairs  and  changes  in  plumbing  in  the  existing  school  buildings  be 
increased  from  (25,000  to  $50,000,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  still 
many  argent  cases  of  defective  terra-cotta  sewers  and  antiquated 
plumbing  which  should  be  replaced  with  more  modem  systems,  but 
on  account  of  the  small  amount  previously  appropriated  the  inspector 
of  plumbing  has  only  been  able  to  change  the  most  urgent  cases. 

Repairing  and  renewing  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  echools,  1903,  $13,000, 

SUMMARY. 

Qas  engines  and  fans $6,138 

New  fnmaces  in  Woodbnm,  Chevy  Chase,  and  Langdon 1, 810 

Repairs  to  heating  apparatus. 3,710 

OfiSice  salaries 842 

Total 12,000 

There  were  9  gas  engines  and  fans  installed  for  the  better  ventila- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  installation  of 
the  engines  and  fans  was  in  the  following-named  schools,  viz :  Morse, 
Twining,  Brent,  Maury,  Amidon,  Blair,  Wormloy,  Banneker,  and 
Cook. 

In  addition  to  the  installation  of  engines  and  fans  there  were  6  fur- 
naces installed,  2  in  each  of  the  following  buildings,  viz:  Wood  burn. 
Chevy  Chase,  and  Langdon. 

Daring  the  year  the  Emery,  Morgan,  McKinley  Manual  Training, 
Samuel  J.  Armstrong  Manual  Training,  Kenilworth,  Langston, 
Syphax,  Petworth,  and  Orr  schools  were  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises. 

Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Kingsman,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Gen.  H.  V.  BOYNTON, 

President  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year  your 
cK)mmittee  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Francis  R.  Lane, 
ander  whose  direction  the  high  schools  of  this  District  liad  attained 
their  acknowledge  excellence,  had  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  an 
ippointment  in  another  educational  field.  Apparently  a  crisis  in  the 
iiistory  of  our  high  school  system  was  at  hand,  and  your  committee 
ippreciated  the  fact.  After  careful  consideration,  and  with  the 
ipproval  of  the  board,  the  position  of  director  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Percy  M.  Hughes,  then  principal  of  the  Central  High  School.  The 
selection  thus  made  was  not  a  mistake,  for  Mr.  Hughes  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
system,  gained  from  experience  and  intimate  association  with  Doctor 
Lane  in  his  labors,  a  well-trained  mind,  and  a  most  conscientious 
ippreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position.  We  feel  that  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Doctor  Lane, 
w'hich  all  acknowledge,  to  say  that  our  high  schools  were  never  in 
t)etter  condition  than  we  find  them  at  the  close  of  a  year  under  the 
iirectorship  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Your  present  chairman  accepted  the  appointment  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  knowing  how  well  equipped 
lis  predecessor  had  been,  and  feeling  his  own  lack  of  experience  and 
(knowledge  in  comparison.  He  has,  however,  received  loyal  support 
from  his  associates  of  the  committee,  has  at  all  times  been  able  to 
K)mmand  and  receive  the  courteous  and  intelligent  advice  and  assist- 
mce  of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  and  director  of  high  schools 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  has  found  the  position  in  every 
way  agreeable. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  and  of  the  board,  each  of  whom 
keeps  in  full  touch  with  all  branches  of  our  school  work,  you  are  fully 
icquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  we  need  not 
letail  our  actions.  Full  data  as  to  attendance,  etc.,  will  be  found  in 
ihe  reiwrts  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  director  of  high 
schools. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  new  Business  High  School 
)uilding  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  in  our 
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city,  central  in  x>08ition,  and  where  its  great  beauty  will  make  it  an 
ornament  to  our  District.  The  plans  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  give  us  a  building  in  every  way  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  school,  and  we  trust  but  a  comparatively  short  time  will 
elapse  before  the  building  is  available,  that  this  institution,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  our  system,  may  be  in  a  home  comporting  with 
its  character  and  importance. 

We  would  again  refer  to  the  small  and  inadequate  salaries  jmid  our 
teachers.  One  qualiiied  to  instruct  efficiently  in  the  educational 
branches  taught  in  our  high  schools  should  not  only  have  had  expe- 
rience, but  should  also  possess  attainments  of  no  mean  order.  The 
poor  remuneration  offered  by  us  to  teachers  possessing  such  qualifica- 
tions affords  but  little  inducement  to  draw  educators  to  our  schools 
or  to  cause  them  to  remain  when  they  have  accepted  positions,  so  that 
each  year  we  are  deprived  of  efficient  workers,  called  from  us  to  other 
fields  where  better  compensation  can  be  obtained  for  their  valuable 
services.  While  your  position  in  this  matter  is  well  understood,  as  is 
evidenced  by  j^our  earnest  words  in  your  reports  to  the  Commissioners 
and  before  the  committees  of  Congress,  we  wish  to  add  our  appeal  to 
yours.  Our  high  schools  afford  opportunit}'^  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  our  midst  to  attain  educational  qualifications  which  will 
eminently  fit  them  for  the  positions  they  are  to  assume  as  citizens, 
and  for  many  the}'  are  the  stepping-stones  to  college  and  university 
education,  and  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the  best 
instructors  obtainable.  We  have  a  loyal  and  conscientious  corps  of 
teachers,  with  pay  greatl}'  inadequate  to  the  services  rendered  and 
far  below  the  salaries  paid  in  most  other  jurisdictions. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  attain 
high  positions  at  the  various  iustitutions  attended  by  them  after  leav- 
ing us,  many  reaching  front  rank  and  nearly  all  reflecting  credit  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  previous  instructors.  In  most  of  the  well- 
estublished  colleges  our  certificates  of  grmluation  are  accepted  as 
evidence  of  qualification  without  further  examination. 

During  Ihe  past  year  the  Western  High  Seliool  has  had  added  to  its 
grounds  the  large  lot  lying  on  the  west,  thus  affording  a  fine  practice 
field  for  athletics.  We  trust  tliat  the  other  high  schools  can  at  no  late 
date  be  supplied  witli  similiar  fields,  so  that  all  may  be  afforded 
equal  opportunity  for  physical  development. 

Our  normal  schools  continue  their  good  work.  Each  year  they  sup- 
ply us  with  teachers  well  equipped  for  the  duties  they  are  to  i)erform. 
We  would  again  urge  that  as  soon  as  possible  proper  buildings  may 
be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  these  schools.  The  present 
quarters  ai'e  cramped  and  do  not  afford  full  facilities  for  the  work  of 
the  iustitutions.  When  we  remember  that  the  teachers  sent  from 
these  schools  train  our  children,  not  only  by  their  instruction  in  mental 
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matters  but  by  the  influence  of  their  personality,  we  feel  that  the  very 
best  is  not  too  much  to  afford  to  properly  equip  them  for  their  future 
careers.  We  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  product  of  our  normal 
schools,  and  our  highest  commendation  is  due  the  principals  and  their 
efficient  assistants. 

The  regiment  and  battalion  of  high  school  cadets  have  maintained 
the  high  degree  of  exellence  which  has  distinguished  them  during  past 
years,  and  are  and  should  be  a  pride  to  our  District. 

Your  committee  believe  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
at  the  out<5ome  of  the  past  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  HoLDSWORTH  GORDON,  Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHERS  AND  JANITORS. 

Gen.  Henry  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Educatimi, 

Dbar  Sir:  The  committee  on  teachers  and  janitors  of  the  graded 
schools  submits  its  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

During  the  i)ast  year  the  whole  number  of  teachers  appointed  was 
73,  a  decrease  of  30  compared  with  the  appointments  of  the  year  pre- 
vious, due  to  the  nonappointment  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1903 
of  the  Washington  normal  schools  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  school  year.  Of  the  73  appointments  made,  59  were  graduates 
of  the  Washington  normal  schools,  6  were  from  other  approved  nor- 
mal schools,  4  were  holders  of  certificates  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Edncation»  2  were  temporary  teachers,  and  2,  having  taught  success- 
fully in  the  Washington  schools,  upon  application  to  the  board,  were 
reinstated.  Of  these  appointments,  43  were  made  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  resignation  and  1  by  death.  One  teacher  was  dropjied,  10 
were  granted  leaves  of  absence,  and  7  who  were  on  leave  returned  to 
duty.  Thirty  substitutes  were  appointed  and  293  promotions  were 
made,  an  increase  of  7G  over  the  year  previous.  Five  teachers  were 
reduced  in  grade,  4  being  reduced  at  their  own  i^equest. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  on  roll  in  the  graded  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  988. 

The  committee  feels  that  we  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity 
for  an  assistant  to  the  principal  of  each  building  of  eight  rooms.  See- 
ing the  good  that  has  been  accomplishe<l  by  the  assistants  to  prin- 
cipals of  larger  buildings,  we  recommend  that  enough  additional 
saliuies  of  the  $450  class  be  added  to  our  estimates  to  place  an  assist- 
ant in  each  building  of  eight  rooms.  We  also  recommend  that  some 
arrangements  be  made  by  which  the  supervising  principals  l)e  relieved 
from  the  vast  amount  of  clerical  work  which  devolves  upon  them. 
The  increasing  number  of  schools  demands  more  time  for  supervision. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

In  comparison  with  other  cities,  we  are  paying  small  salaries  in  our 
kindergartens.  Teachers  are  being  constantly  drawn  away  from  us 
by  the  offer  of  larger  salaries  elsewhere,  and  we  are  feeling  the  loss 
keenly.  With  the  increase  of  $5,000  which  Congress  granted  to  us 
last  year  we  were  able  to  give  each  teacher  a  small  advance  in  salary 
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and  establish  four  new  schools — two  in  the  white  and  two  in  the  col- 
ored schools. 

Our  kindergartens,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  our  schools,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  training  school  for  teachers  for  other 
cities. 

The  total  number  of  appointments  in  the  kindergartens  for  the  X)a8t 
year  was  23,  7  of  these  being  temporary  teachers.  There  were  20  sub- 
stitutes appointed  and  44  teachers  promoted.  Two  resigned,  4  were 
granted  leaves  of  absence,  and  1  died.  The  whole  number  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  70. 

The  committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $10,000  for  kindergar- 
tens for  the  coming  year,  making  a  total  of  $45,000.  Such  an  increase 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  kindergartens  iu 
many  of  the  suburban  schools,  where  there  is  a  great  need  for  them. 

JANITORS. 

Fifteen  janitors  were  appointed  during  the  past  year,  1  temxx>rai7» 
and  24  substitutes.  Seven  were  promoted,  7  resigned,  1  died,  1  was 
reduced,  and  5  dismissed,  making  the  total  on  roll  122.  The  appar- 
ent decrease  in  the  number  of  janitors  on  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  is  due  to  the  transfer  of 
all  of  the  small  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual-training  schools  to  the 
committee  on  industrial  education.  The  large  manual-training 
schools  were  transferred  to  tliat  committee  in  1901. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  can  not  close  its  report  without  com- 
mending the  excellent  work  done  by  the  janitors.  The  men,  as  a  class, 
are  hard  working  and  faithful,  cooperating  with  the  principals  in  the 
management  of  the  playgrounds  at  recess,  and  in  mskuy  cases,  where 
the  children  are  comx)elled  to  play  in  the  streets,  keeping  a  careful 
watch  over  the  little  ones. 

UlK>n  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  no  person  over  45  years 
of  age  can  be  appointed  as  janitor,  which  provision,  it  is  believed, 
will  result  in  securing  bettor  and  stronger  men  for  the  service. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  increased  the  pay  of  janitors  of  8-room 
steam-heated  buildings  from  $540  to  $700  per  annum.  We  respect- 
fully urge  an  increase  from  $540  to  $600  for  janitors  of  8-room  furnace- 
heated  buildings. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mary  Hope  Wbst,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education. 

Deak  Sir:  Our  committee  has  but  little  to  report.  While  some 
minor  changes  have  been  made  in  text-books,  nothing  has  l)een  done 
or  be&n  deemed  necessary  of  a  radical  character.  Under  advice  of 
the  superintendent  we  have  continued  to  add,  from  time  to  time, 
books  of  acknowledged  merit  as  supplemental  reading,  carrying  out 
our  desire  to  familiarize  the  childi'en  with  our  best  productions,  thus 
cultivating  their  minds  and  creating  a  health}'  literary  taste. 

Your  chairman,  in  relinquishing  his  position  as  such,  extends  his 
thanks  to  you  for  your  uniform  courtesy  since  he  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion, and  welcomes  to  the  committee  and  chairmanship  his  associate, 
Mr.  James  E.  Fitch,  under  whose  oversight  we  may  feel  assured  that 
efficient  and  intelligent  direction  will  be  given  to  this  important 
branch  of  our  work. 

Resi)ectf  ully  submitted. 

J.  HOLDSWORTH   GORDON, 

Chairman, 


HEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  THE  BUPPLEMEKTABT  LIST. 

Tarbell*8  Complete  G^eography. 

Tarhell's  Inductive  Geography. 

Great  American  Series. 

Jndson^s  **  The  Yonng  American.'' 

Nichors  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

The  Elementary  Indnctive  Geography. 

The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Wood  Folk  Stories. 

Wilderness  Ways  and  Secrets  of  the  Woods. 

Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life. 

Dog  of  Flanders. 

The  Nmiberg  Stove. 

Adam's  Elementary  Ck)mmercial  Geography. 

Library  of  Travel,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg. 

Cadmns  Writing  Pad,  by  Major  Ferguson. 

HEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  THE  FBEE  TEXT-BOOK  LIST. 
Eighth  grade: 

Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing  in  English. 

The  Origin  and  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  William  Tindall. 
Various  Forms  of  Local  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  W.  B. 
Bryan. 

HEW  BOOKS  IHTSODITOED  DUEIHO  THE  SCHOOL  TEAS  1902>3   FOR  USE  IH  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
First  year: 

Latin— Collar  and  Darnell's  First  Year  Latin. 

Bookkeeping — Robertson's  Practice  Sets  (corrected). 
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and  establish  four  new  schools — two  in  the  white  and  two  in  the  col- 
ored schools. 

Our  kindergartens,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  our  schools,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  training  school  for  teachers  for  other 
cities. 

The  total  number  of  appointments  in  the  kindergartens  for  the  past 
year  was  23,  7  of  these  being  temjwrary  teachers.  There  were  20  sub- 
stitutes appointed  and  44  teachers  promoted.  Two  resigned,  4  were 
granted  leaves  of  absence,  and  1  died.  The  whole  number  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  70. 

The  committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $10,000  for  kindergar- 
tens for  the  coming  year,  making  a  total  of  $45,000.  Such  an  increase 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  kindergartens  in 
many  of  the  suburban  schools,  where  there  is  a  great  need  for  them. 

JANITORS. 

Fifteen  janitors  were  appointed  during  the  past  year,  1  temporary, 
and  24  substitutes.  Seven  were  promoted,  7  resigned,  1  died,  1  was 
reduced,  and  5  dismissed,  making  the  total  on  roll  122.  The  appar- 
ent decrease  in  the  number  of  janitors  on  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  is  due  to  the  transfer  of 
all  of  the  small  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual-training  schools  to  the 
committee  on  industrial  education.  The  large  manual-training 
schools  were  transferred  to  that  committee  in  1901. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  can  not  close  its  report  without  com- 
mending the  excellent  work  done  by  the  janitors.  The  men,  as  a  class, 
are  hard  working  and  faithful,  cooperating  vnth  the  principals  in  the 
management  of  the  playgrounds  at  recess,  and  in  maeuy  cases,  where 
the  children  are  compelled  to  i^lay  in  the  streets,  keeping  a  careful 
watch  over  the  little  ones. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  no  X)erson  over  45  years 
of  age  can  be  appointed  as  janitor,  which  provision,  it  is  believed, 
will  result  in  securing  better  and  stronger  men  for  the  service. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  increased  the  pay  of  janitors  of  8-room 
steam-heated  buildings  from  $540  to  $700  per  annum.  We  respect- 
fully urge  an  increase  from  $540  to  $600  for  janitors  of  8-room  furnace- 
heated  buildings. 

Very  resi)ectf ully, 

Mary  Hope  West,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  committee  has  but  little  to  report.  While  some 
minor  changes  have  been  made  in  text-books,  nothing  has  l)een  done 
or  b66n  deemed  necessary  of  a  radical  character.  Under  advice  of 
the  superintendent  we  have  continued  to  add,  from  time  to  time, 
books  of  acknowledged  merit  as  supplemental  reading,  carrying  out 
our  desire  to  familiarize  the  children  with  our  best  productions,  thus 
caltivating  their  minds  and  creating  a  health}^  literary  taste. 

Your  chairman,  in  relinquishing  his  position  as  such,  extends  his 
thanks  to  you  for  your  uniform  courtesy  since  he  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion, and  welcomes  to  the  committee  and  chairmanship  his  associate, 
Mr.  James  E.  Fitch,  under  whose  oversight  we  may  feel  assured  that 
efficient  and  intelligent  direction  will  be  given  to  this  important 
branch  of  our  work. 

Re8i)ectf  ully  submitted. 

J.  HOLDSWORTH   GORDON, 

Chairman, 


VEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  THE  BTTPFLEMENTABT  LIST. 

Tarbell's  Complete  G^graphy. 

Tarbell'8  Inductive  Geography. 

Great  American  Series. 

Jndson*8  **  The  Yonng  American." 

NichoVs  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography. 

The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Wood  Folk  Stories. 

Wilderness  Ways  and  Secrets  of  the  Woods. 

Pearson^s  Stories  of  Bird  Life. 

Dog  of  Flanders. 

The  Nunberg  Stove. 

Adam's  Elementary  Ck)mmercial  Geography. 

Library  of  Travel,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg. 

Cadmus  Writing  Pad,  by  Major  Ferguson. 

HEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  THE  FBEE  TEXT-BOOK  LIST. 
Eighth  grade: 

Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing  in  English. 

The  Origin  and  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  William  Tindall. 
Various  Forms  of  Local  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  W.  B. 
Bryan. 

new  BOOKS  INTSODITOED  DUEIHO  THE  SCHOOL  TEAS  1902>3   FOR  USE  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
First  year: 

Latin— Collar  and  Darnell's  First  Year  Latin. 

Bookkeeping— Robertson's  Practice  Sets  (corrected). 
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Sec4md  year: 

Latin— Collar  and  Danieirs  First  Tear  Latin;  Collar  and  DanieU's  BeUmn 
Helveticam. 

Physics— Andrews  and  Howland*s  Elements  of  Physics,  for  use  in  M  Street 
High  School. 

German— Jagemann  and  Poll's  Prose  Composition. 

History — Montgomery's  English  History,  for  nse  in  M  Street  High  School. 

English— Stevenson's  Treasore  Island,  in  place  of  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
for  use  in  M  Street  High  School. 

Bookkeeping — Robertson's  Practice  Sets  (corrected). 
Third  year: 

Latin— Darnell's  New  Latin  Composition. 

Mathematics — Second  Revised  Edition  of  Wentworth's  Trigonometry  and 
Snrveying. 

German— Jagemann  and  Poll's  Prose  Composition;  Newson's  German  Daily 
Life. 

Greek — Gk)odwin  and  White's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

History — Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe. 

French — Ce  qu'on  Voit;  Sicard's  Easy  French  History;  Longmann's  Advanced 
Unseens;  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Daudet's  by  Otto  Spierman. 
Fourth  year: 

Physics — Permit  use  of  Jackson  and  Jackson's  Magnetism  and  Electricity; 
retain  Thompson's  Elements  of  Electricity,  the  choice  of  the  books  being 
left  to  tlie  teacher. 

Mathematics— Wentworth's  College  Algebra,  first  edition. 

German— Jagemann's  Prose  Composition;  Newson's  German  Daily  Life. 

Greek — Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad. 

French— Angiers  Le  G«ndre  M.  Porrier;  Baillot*s  French  Composition;  Ben- 
ton's Easy  French  Plays;  Sui)er'8  Histoire  de  France;  Rostand's  Les  Roman- 
esques. 

Zoology — Kellogg's  Elementary  Zoology;  Jordan  et  al.'s  Animal  Studies. 

Spanish — First  Spanish  Book  and  Reader,  Giese's. 
MiHcellaneous: 

Laurel  Song  Book. 

BOOKS  DBOFFED. 
First  year: 

Latin— Churchill  and  Sanford's  Viri  Romae;  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin 
Book. 
Second  year: 

Latin — Churchill  and  Sanford's  Viri  Romae. 

German — Jagemann's  Prose  Composition. 

History— Lame<l' 8  English  History. 
Third  year: 

Latin — Dodge  and  Tuttle's  Latin  Prose  Comx)oeition. 

German — Jagemann's  Prose  Composition. 

Greek— Gtxxlwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Frencli— Les  Prosateurs  Francais  du  XTX°  Siecle;  Grandgent's  French  Com- 
position. 
Fourtli  year: 

German — Jagemann  and  Poll's  Prose  Composition. 

French— Les  Poets  Francais  du  XIX°  Siecle;  Grandgent's  Grammar. 

Zoology — Parker  and  Haswell's  Manual  of  Zoology;  Jordan  and  Kellogg's 
Animal  Life. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Gen.  Hknrt  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education, 
Dkab  Sib:. The  following  is  tlie  annual  re^iort  of  the  committee  on 
industrial  education  and  special  instruction  for  tlie  year  ending 
June,  1903,  and  which  the  committee  respectfully  submits  for  your 
consideration. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  organic  development  of  an  individual  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  proper  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  it  is  riglitl}'  felt  that  manual 
training,  which  renders  acutely  active  the  brain,  the  hand,  tlie  eye, 
and  also  the  muscles  of  the  body,  is  necessary  to  such  development. 
To  state  that  without  such  training  the  education  of  our, children 
would  be  one  sided,  would  fail  of  its  right  aim,  which  is  to  send  them 
out  into  the  world  fully  developed,  with  n^ceptive  minds  and  adapt- 
able oricanisms,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  an  exagger- 
ation. The  material  world  readily  renders  unlimited  means  of  a 
livelihood  to  yonng  men  and  women  who  have  properl}^  had  this  train- 
ing. If  success  is  not  assure<l  in  one  direction,  they  are  resourceful 
and  find  other  channels  which  readily  yield  t<>  their  importuning. 

More  than  ever  has  this  committee  been  impressed  with  the  need 
of  comi>etent  teachers  for  this  important  training,  men  and  women 
who  poflsess,  and  can  therefore  teach,  more  than  the  technical  side  of 
it;  who  see  more  to  bederived  from  it  than  the  industrial  opportunity; 
who  view  and  understand  from  a  psychological  standpoint  the  effect 
of  manual  training  upon  their  pupils;  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
exhibiting  of  a  few  articles  of  utility  that  may  have  been  made  by  a 
pupil  under  as  much  pressure  and  supervision  a,s  t  he  street  boss  gives 
to  his  laborers,  but  teachers  who  first  instill  the  incentive  to  original 
development  and  then  leave  the  pupil  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  is  original  and  productive.  The  advancement  of  the  indus- 
trial idea  in  this  material  age  urges  us  not  to  be  handicapped  with 
teachers  who  can  not  inspire  pupils  with  the  highest  ideals  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  This  committee,  therefore,  implores  the  Board  of 
Education  to  see  to  it  that  only  men  and  women  of  broad  culture  and 
understanding  be  appointed  as  teachers  in  this  imx)ortaiit  department 
of  our  educational  system. 
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The  two  manual  training  school  buildings,  the  McKinley  and  the 
Armstrong,  were  turned  over  to  the  school  authorities  in  a  XMH^iftUy 
equipped  condition,  so  that  it  was  far  into  the  year  before  everything 
was  working  smoothly.  The  furnishing  of  the  kitchens,  sewing  rooms, 
chemical  laboratories,  and  forging  and  engine  rooms  was  delayed, 
retai'ding  at  great  length  the  various  branches  of  work.  Beginning 
next  year,  as  we  shall,  with  these  two  schools  well  equipped,  we  hope 
to  have  more  thorough  work  done.  We  find  that  the  two-year  course 
in  these  schools  is  the  more  popular,  meeting,  as  it  does,  the  need  of 
a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  pupils  to  get  out  into  the  working  world  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  need,  of  course,  is  more  largely  felt  in  the 
Armstrong  School  than  in  the  McKinley  School.  The  four-year  course 
meets  the  i*equirements  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
some  technical  school  to  pursue  some  specialty  and  to  prepare  for  the 
normal  school  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  teacher  in  some  special 
line  of  work.  The  want  of  space,  however,  retards  materially  the 
work  of  both  schools.  The  pupils  enrolled  being  nearly  twice  the 
seating  capacity  in  the  McKinley,  the  Central  High  School  building 
was  used  as  an  overflow,  a  few  rooms  there  being  secured.  This 
arrangement,  you  can  readily  see,  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  causes 
the  loss  of  much  time  in  going  to  and  coming  from  recitation.  In  the 
Armstrong  building  the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  serious.  This 
committee,  therefore,  urges  C^ongress  to  meet  this  need  in  its  next 
appi-opriation  bill. 

The  various  manual  training  shops  throughout  the  District  are  in 
good  condition,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  graded  schools  from 
the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  time  of  the  assistant  director 
of  this  work  being  practically  taken  up  at  the  Armstrong  building, 
thus  slighting  in  a  degree  the  shops  of  the  ninth,  t,enth,  and  eleventh 
divisions,  the  committee  feels  the  need  next  year  of  having  the  assist- 
ant director  give  all  his  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  these  special  shops. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  in  the  M(*Kinley  Manual  Training  School 
and  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  was  held  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  building  in  the  first  part  of  May  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ejistern  Art  Teachers'  Association.  Fine  specimens  of  work  were 
shown  by  both  schools.  The  work  of  the  drawing  department  included 
mechanical  drawings  and  artistic  designs  in  decorative  art.  The 
sewing  and  millinery  departments  made  an  unusually  fine  exhibit  of 
dresses,  underwear,  and  artistically  trimmed  hats.  A  branch  of  work 
that  was  encouraged  at  the  Armstrong  School,  and  which  was  watched 
with  int(jrest  because  it  was  the  fii*st  (»ffort  in  that  direction,  was  gar- 
dening. Of  coiii*se,  with  so  small  a  plot  of  ground  the  quantity  of 
produce  was  not  large,  but  I  can  pei^onally  testify  that  tlie  string 
beans,  white  and  green,  the  lettuce,  and  radishes  were  very  fine  in 
quality.  Such  schools  as  these  should  have  the  advantage  of  larger 
grounds,  where  gardening  could  be  niiwle  (luite  an  educational  featui«. 
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The  establishing  of  a  manual  training  school  in  the  iiortheaHt  hcc- 
tion  of  the  city  was  found  nejsessary  to  accommodate  the  growing  pop- 
ulation of  that  section. 

Forty-three  pupils  were  graduated — 20  of  the  four-year  course  and 
14  of  the  the  two-year  course — from  the  McKiiiley  Manual  Training 
School  on  June  13,  and  85 — 0  of  the  four-year  course,  60  of  the  two-year 
eourse,  and  16  in  specialties — from  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
School  on  June  14.  Two  boys  graduating  from  the  Armstrong  had 
received  before  the  night  of  graduation  an  engineer's  license  from  the 
District  government.  These  two  boys  stand  in  line  for  appointment 
as  janitors  of  our  school  buildings. 

Six  teachers  were  appointed  during  the  year  in  the  McKinloy  School 
aad  two  in  the  Armstrong  School.  No  new  teachers  were  appointed 
in  the  shops  during  the  year. 

For  detail  outline  of  this  work,  see  the  report  of  the  director  of 
manual  training. 

DRAWING. 

We  do  not  aim  in  this  department  to  develop  artists  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  usually  construed.  If  the  laurel  wreath  of  success 
as  an  eminent  artist  should  be  placed  ui)on  the  brow  of  auy  one  of 
our  l)oy8  or  girls  in  the  future  we  are  confident  that  the  public  could 
honestly  conclude  that  they  became  artists  not  in  spite  of  us,  but 
because  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  this  dei)arlment  throughout 
the  graded  schools,  the  various  high  schools,  and  the  two  normal 
schools. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  drawing  l)eing  those  of  all  artistic 
work,  we  may  occasionally  cause  the  fire  of  genius  to  glow  sufficiently 
to  produce  artists  of  merit,  but  the  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  child,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dull 
phlegmatic  pupil,  that  fails  to  perceive  the  lM>auties  of  nature  or  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  that  surrounds  us  constantly  in 
both  nature  and  art  is  largely  the  task  of  our  drawing  teacher.  The 
course  is  so  outlined  that  the  ornamental  and  ai-tistic  side  is  not  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  praeti(*al  and  utilitarian.  So  mutually 
interwoven  is  this  special  work  of  drawing  with  that  of  manual  train- 
ing that  the  success  of  the  latter  depends  largely  upon  the  former. 

Mechanical  or  analytical  drawing  being  the  foundation  of  original 
work  in  the  wood  and  metal  shops,  and  free-hand  drawing  being  the 
basis  of  all  decorative  work  throughout  the  s(*h()ol,  it  is  evident  tliat 
drawing  is  really  a  major  study  when  the  manual-training  schools  are 
reached.  The  work  of  this  department  is  practically  begun  in  the 
kindergarten,  where  the  child  is  first  taught  the  appreciation  of  color 
and  the  development  of  form  by  straight  lines.  A  gradual  advanced 
process  of  this  work  is  correlated  throughout  the  grades,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  high  schools  and  manual-training  schools  arc  reached  a 
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pupil  iH  or  should  be  well  drilled  in  the  technicalities  of  this  specialty. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  surest  and  best  evidence  given  of  the 
efficiency  of.  this  department  is  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  our  own 
training  often  carry  off  the  first  honor  in  competitive  examinations 
for  teachers  of  drawing.  To  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  director  of  drawing,  and 
Mr.  Hunster,  the  assistant  director,  must  this  credit  be  given. 

One  teacher  was  appointe<l  during  the  year,  the  one  receiving  the 
higliest  percentage  in  the  competitive  examination  held  last  Sept-em- 
ber l>eing  a])pointed. 

For  any  special  detail  of  work,  see  the  rei)ort  of  the  director  of 
drawing. 

MUSIC. 

Although  music  is  a  minor  study,  fifteen  minutes  of  time  in  the 
grade  work  and  thirty  minutes  of  time  in  the  high  schools  and  manual- 
training  schools  being  given  it  daily,  the  resultant  good  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  to  tlie  pupils  can  not  be  overestimated.  To  the  dull 
prosaic  mind  that  views  efTects  irix>spective  of  causes  and  decides  a 
thing  an  advnnUige  that  shows  only  material  l)enefit8,  the  statement 
that  the  study  of  music  is  invaluable  to  a  child  isi)08sibly  mistrusted. 
The  possible  r(»produ(»tion  of  such  minds  will  be  lessened  when  we 
become  through  this  gradual  process  of  musical  al>sorption  a  music- 
loving  i)eople.  The  music  i)eri(Ml  in  the  school  room,  although  one  of 
application,  is  generally  one  of  joy  and  I'elaxation  to  the  pupils,  as  all 
childnm  lov(»  music  and  readily  respond  U^  its  charm.  The  essential 
featui-e  of  the  kindergarten  is  music.  Even  at  this  early  age  music 
as  taught  giv(;s  a  twofold  developnu^nt  to  the  child — that  of  the  vocal 
organs  an<l  an  ap])reciat  ion  of  sound  or  tonal  qualities.  This  develop- 
miMit  (enlarges  the  physical  an<l  social  life  of  a  pupil,  making  him  or 
her  more  susceptible  of  the  ideal  life,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief 
aim  and  st'ope  of  all  educational  end(»avor.  The  exhibition  of  song 
recitals  by  Washington  Normal  S(*hool  No.  1,  at  the  Franklin  School 
building,  and  by  WashingtiOn  Normal  School  No.  2,  at  the  Fifteenth 
Street  rresbyt(»rian  Church,  wer<»  unusually  line  this  year.  Crowded 
houses  t(?stiri(»d  to  the  interest  of  the  pu  lie — that  is,  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  schools — while  the  exci^lent  work  done  by  the  x^upils 
evi<l(»nced  to  some  d(»gree  tlu*  zeal  and  earnestness  with  wliich  the 
director  of  music.  Miss  Benth^y,  and  the  assistant  director.  Miss  Gibbs, 
had  l)oth  worked. 

Tlie  ai)poiiitment  of  two  x)ianists  in  this  department  was  urgently 
requ(»sti^d  ])y  this  committee  in  its  last  report.  We  are  glad  to  state 
uhat  t  wo  very  capal)le  young  women  have  l)een  secured  for  these  two 
positions  for  the  ensuing  ycmr.  Thn^e  appointments  were  made  in 
this  d<»partnHMit  during  the  year. 

For  a  more  minute  rex)ort  of  this  work,  s(?e  the  report  of  the  director 
of  music. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  sum  and  aim  of  education  is  life — life  expressed  and  enjoyed 
by  the  possession  of  a  perfect  organism.  After  being  well  born,  the 
next  thing  for  us  to  see  to  is  the  development  of  sound  bodies  and 
minds.  No  educational  force  has  as  yet  been  brought  forth  tliat  will 
tend  to  such  development  as  the  study  and  practical  application  of 
physical  training.  A  sensible  and  rational  application  of  the  theories 
of  this  8i)ecialty  should  permeate  everything  that  a  child  does  in  actual 
life — its  play  as  well  as  its  work. 

The  demand  of  all  thoughtful  citizens  for  playgrounds  sufficient  in 
size  to  admit  of  free  exercise  in  all  youthful  games  and  sports  emi>ha- 
sizes  as  much  as  anything  can  the  real  need  of  physical  exi>ression  for 
the  youth  of  our  nation.  Other  cities  are  far  in  advance  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  recognition  of  this  claim,  and  this  committee  feels  that  no 
better  educational  work  could  be  done  by  the  Hoard  of  Educaticm 
than  to  assist  the  District  officials  and  the  Associated  Cliarities  in  this 
great  work  of  securing  ample  playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  securing  of  them  would  mean  life  and  health  to  thousands 
of  children,  which  would  assist  greatly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
activities. 

The  competitive  games  that  take  place  between  the  various  schools 
in  athletics  are  a  vital  part  of  this  work,  creating,  as  they  do,  unusual 
interest  in  not  only  the  competitors  but  in  their  friends  also.  The 
contest  that  took  place  in  Convention  Hall  was  spirited  and  sliowed 
ability  as  to  contestants  and  evidenced  the  laudable  efforts  of  the 
instructor,  Mr.  Foley.  The  two  manual-training  schools  do  not  come 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foley  in  this  work.  In  tliis  they  suffer  the 
lack  of  opi)ortunity  for  instruction  and  development.  The  committee 
would  recommend  that  in  the  future  these  two  schools  should  receive 
the  same  instruction  in  athletics  as  do  the  high  s(»hools.  C-ontesting 
games  in  basket  ball  for  the  girls  showed  an  equal  amount  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  The  committee  deplores  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
such  work  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  high  schools  and  the  two  manual- 
training  schools,  and  urges  the  procuring  as  soon  as  i)ossible  of  all 
^VLch  necessary  appliances  as  will  make  the  work  uniform  throughout. 
We  are  still  erecting  new  school  buildings  with  liinite<l  playgrounds. 
This  is  wrong.  This  is  false  economy.  This  committ(»e  earn(\stly 
urges  larger  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  building  sit<js,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  may  no  longi^r  exist. 

One  teacher  was  appointed  in  this  department  during  the  year,  the 
person  receiving  the  highest  average  in  an  (examination  held  last  S(»p- 
tember  being  appointed.  Doctor  Stoneroad,  the  director  of  physical 
training,  and  Miss  Turner,  the  assistant  director,  are  working  (ear- 
nestly for  the  upbuilding  of  this  important  branch  of  school  work. 

For  detail  plan  and  schedule  of  this  work,  see  t  h(»  r(^iK)rt  of  the 
director  of  physical  training. 
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'COOKING. 

A  practical  application  in  the  home  of  the  science  and  art  of  cook- 
ing as  daily  taught  and  demonstrated  in  our  public  schools  is  the 
opi)ort  unity  of  all  girls  in  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  projier 
conception  of  the  work  and  its  benefits  could  scarcely  be  expected  Id 
grades  lower  than  the  two  named.  The  girl  who  is  taught  not  only 
the  scientific  principles  of  cooking,  but  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
palatH]>h^  dishes  properly  served,  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  in  her  home.  An  influence  is  thus  unconsciously 
exert od  that  is  l)euefi(nal  and  reactive.  With  a  proper  conception  of 
tlie  hygienic  preparation  of  foods  in  the  home  life,  the  children  nec- 
essarily come  to  us  sounder  in  body  and  more  active  in  mind  than 
they  otherwise  would.  If  the  ultimate  end  of  all  these  specialties 
that,  undoubtedly  cultivate  the  activities  of  a  pupil  does  not  improve 
them  i)hysically  and  mentally,  the  successful  establishing  of  their 
lux'essary  place  in  our  school  system  would,  indetni,  be  doubtful. 

If  any  one  point  needs  emphasizing  more  than  another  in  this 
l)rancli  of  work,  1  should  say  tliat  the  principle  of  econoni}'^  is  the  one 
most  n(?eding  it.  There  is  a  crying  need  that  pupils  shall  be  taught 
tlu^  pi'eparation  of  palat^ible  food  at  the  least  possible  cost.  In  the 
homos  of  the  very  i)oor  is  this  esi>e<5ially  true.  While  the  majority  of 
our  pupils,  I  am  gbul  to  state,  come  from  well-kept  and  comfort^ible 
lionies,  thcire  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  large  per  cent  who  do  not.  We 
aiv  v(M*y  sure  of  helping  conditions  even  in  the  l)etter  homes,  but  to 
supply  the  ncicds  and  l)enetit  the  poorer  class  is  the  larger  opportunity 
of  this  <lepartment. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  principles  of  economy  was  given 
at  the  two  manual  training  scliools  in  the  latter  part  of  l^ay,  under 
the  supervision  of  the*  teachei-s  in  charge.  School  ofUcials  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  The  dinnei-swere  not  only  palatable,  but  a  decided 
8uc<'ess  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  They  were  given  to  show  the 
oflicials  at  what  least  exi)ense  a  menu  for  six  pers<ms  could  be  given 
that  included  several  courses.  The  cooking  and  serving  were  done 
only  by  th(i  pui)ils,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  if 
theso  schools  did  no  greater  good  for  this  community  than  to  send 
out  young  women  wlio  could  prepare  and  serve  such  menus  their 
work  would  be  valuabh*..  By  the  (continuing  of  this  specialty  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  the  manual  training  schools  a 
degiee  of  efliciency  in  cooking  is  reached  by  the  pupils  that  is  very 
encouraging. 

Tho  four-year  coui-se  in  tlie  nuinual  training  schools  of  special 
pu|)ils  in  cookinir,  said  course  followed  by  a  normal  training,  will  in 
tiiiH'  furnish  us  our  cooking  teachers  for  the  grade  work.  Competi- 
tive examinations  assure  us  now  the  l)est  attainable  material. 

The  assistant  director  n^signed  at  the  fii*st  of  the  year,  and  Mi's. 
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Julia  Shaw,  a  teacher  at  the  Armstrong,  was  promoted  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Three  appointments  were  made  in  this  department  last 
year,  the  api>ointment8  taking  place  according  to  standing  on  eligible 
list 

For  plan  and  detail  of  work,  see  the  report  of  the  director  of 
cooking. 

SEWING. 

To  be  tanght  the  art  of  making  and  to  instill  a  desire  for  neat,  well- 
made  garments  minus  the  cheap  frills  and  auxiliaries  that  to  certain 
minds  seem  necessary  are  two  of  the  objects  for  which  this  practical 
dejiartment  of  our  public  school  system  is  striving.  A  proper  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  ordinary  and  commonplace  things  of  life  is, 
when  accomplished,  a  great  step  forward  in  the  educational  life  of 
an  individual,  of  an  institution,  or  of  any  system  of  schools. 

Better  equipped  teachers  are  being  employed  in  this  department 
each  year.  The  competitive  examinations  that  are  being  held  every 
year  make  it  possible  for  us  to  secure  the  best.  In  this  department, 
as  in  the  cooking  department,  we  hope  in  time  to  secure  our  teaching 
force  from  the  graduates  of  our  four-year  course  in  the  two  manual 
training  schools  who  have  followed  their  graduation  by  a  two-year 
course  in  the  normal  school. 

The  exhibition  of  stylishly  designed  and  well-mado  gowns,  of  dain- 
tily made  underwear,  and  artistically  trimmed  hats,  as  shown  in  the 
two  manual  training  schools,  show  the  extent  of  work  compassed  in 
our  sewing  department. 

The  two-year  course  in  sewing  of  the  manual  training  schools, 
where  the  major  part  of  a  pupil's  time  is  given  to  sewing,  is  intended 
to  well  equip  a  young  woman  with  a  means  of  livelihood.  Cranii)ed 
conditions,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  room,  neeessiirily  hinder  the 
progress  that  otherwise  might  be  made  in  this  departuient. 

Several  of  the  teachers  of  the  sewing  department,  I  am  ghid  to  state, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  summer  course  at 
Pratt  Institute  and  other  educational  centers,  and  have  Ijeen  much 
benefited  by  doing  so.  Bringing  as  tliey  do  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  of  presenting  and  applying  what  tliey  have  secured,  such 
teachers  furnish  an  impetus  for  good  to  the  work  whic^li  did  not  exist 
before. 

I  was  much  pleased  during  my  visits  last  fall  to  the  county  or  subur- 
ban schools.  Considering  the  distances  necessarily  covered,  the  inter- 
est and  progress  of  the  children  in  this  line  of  work  were  unusual. 
These  children  walk  for  miles  over  country  roads  with  eagerness  to 
attend  the  cutting  and  fitting  classes.  On  questioning  the  lai-ger 
pupils  I  found  that  the  skirts  and  shirtwaists  worn  by  them  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  nuule  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  committee 
feels  that  an  undue  retarding  of  the  pupils'  efficiency  in  this  depart- 
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ment  takes  place  from  the  fact  that  sewing  is  dropped  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  the  very  grades  which,  it  seems  to  us,  would  cause 
more  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  than  would  all  the  other 
grades  put  together.  The  pupils  are  just  the  age  when  sewing  would 
most  appeal  to  tliem  by  reason  of  its  effective  results.  The  committee 
therefore  recommends  that  the  director  of  sewing  so  plan  the  course 
in  tho  future  as  to  take  this  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Six  api>ointinent^  were  made  in  this  department  during  the  year, 
said  appointments  being  made  according  to  standing  on  eligible  list. 

For  schedule  of  work  and  detail  of  course,  see  the  rejMJrt  of  the 
director  of  sewing. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  schools  are  the  only  source  of  educational  growth  to  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  working  during  the  day,  every 
effort  should  be  made,  and  we  believe  is  made,  to  obtain  from  them 
the  largest  benefit  to  those  concerned.  Conditions  argue  that  the 
curriculum  should  of  necessity  be  an  adaptable  one,  so  that  the  needs 
and  ivtiuirements  of  the  individual  can  be  met.  The  needs  met  by 
these  schools  render  them  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  our  educational 
system.  While  the  night  school  pupils  were  fewer  in  numl)er  last 
year  owing  to  the  21-year  age  limit,  this  committee  feels  assured  that 
the  standard  of  work  done  was,  if  anything,  better  than  that  of  the 
prece<ling  year.  This  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  standard  of  work  to  be  a(*complished  was  raised  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  all  teachers  in  the  corps  who  were  not  comp<^tent  to  do  the 
work  as  desired  were  accepted. 

<  )ur  corps  of  night  school  teachers  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  day 
t:ea<*]iers.  The  committee  feels  assured  that  by  purauing  this  course 
the  best  possible  teachers  are  obtained  for  this  most  arduous  work. 

This  committee  wishes  to  expn^ss  its  regret  at  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  liayniond  Riordon  jis  <lirector  of  night  schools,  llis  value  to  the 
schools,  and  especially  to  this  particular  branch  of  work,  was  incal- 
ciila])le.  To  his  untiring  zoal  is  the  (*re(lit  of  the  excellent  standard 
of  the  night  schools  <lue.  While  the  committee  deplores  his  loss,  at 
the  saui(»  timt^  it  feels  that  the  schools  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Kramer  as  his  successor.  We  feel 
confident  that  under  his  capable  management  there  will  be  no  retro- 
gression. 

To  meet  a  much-felt  need  of  this  (community,  this  committee  has 
reconiinended  that  manual  training  b<?  emphasized  in  the  future  in 
the  colon^d  night  sehools  by  the  establishing  of  such  a  school  in  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  ])uilding,  where  all  industries 
possibh*  will  be  taught  by  competent  teacluM's.  Cooking  schools  were 
establish(Ml  in  the  various  night  school  buildings.  Mr.  F.  L.  Car- 
dozo,  jr.,  the  assistant  director  of  night  schools,  cooix»rated  with  zeal 
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in  the  work  and  plans  of  the  director,  Mr.  Riordon.    The  schools 
ooming  under  his  direct  control  have  shown  marked  improvement. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  supervision  of  the  Night  Busi- 
nees  High  School,  which  has  heretofore  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
director  of  high  schools,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  director 
of  night  schools.  A  more  uniform  method  of  work,  we  believe,  will 
thereby  be  enforced.  This  committee  has  also  recommended  that  the 
age  limit  of  21  years  be  eliminated  by  Congress,  as  many  well-deserv- 
ing persons  are  thereby  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment, a  condition  that  should  not  exist  in  any  community. 

The  need  of  a  night  school  in  Georgetown  has  been  thoroughly 
shown.  This  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  urges  Congress  to  so 
increase  the  appropriation  for  this  most  important  work  that  the 
much-needed  school  may  be  established. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  appreciation 
of  the  hearty  support  and  coopemtion  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  coming  under  its  supervision  in  whatever  steps  it  has 
nndertaken  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Bettie  G.  Francis,  Chairman, 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  STUART. 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  to  yoa  1113'  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion and  growth  of  the  schools  under  my  Hiii)ervision  for  tlie  yc^ar 
ending  June  30,  1903. 

I  shall  make  my  report  brief  in  the  hoi)e  that  you  will  read  and 
digest  the  fnller  history  of  our  year's  work  that  is  found  in 
detail  in  the  able  reports  presented  by  the  Hui)ervising  principals, 
the  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  the  directors  of  high  schools, 
manual- training  schools,  and  primary'  work,  and  the  licmls  of  the 
departments  of  cooking,  sewing,  physical  training,  drawing,  and 
music. 

Xninber  of  papUs  enrolled: 

Finit  eight  divisions  ._ _ 35,493 

Xinth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  diyicdons ._ 13,253 


Total -48,745 

Nnmlier  of  white  papils  (male,  16,148;  female,  lO.aSO) 32, 987 

Number  of  colored  pnpila  (male,  «,934:  female,  8,824) _  15, 758 


Total - --.  48,745 

Nnmber  of  papils  in  city  schools  (white,  28,aW:  colore<l,  13.252) 42, 091 

Number  of  painls  in  connty  schools  (white,  4,148;  colored,  2,500)  6, 054 

Total __ - -.  48,745 


Nnmber  of  male  pnpils  (white,  16,148;  colored,  6,9JJ4) .  _ 23, 082 

Number  of  female  pnpils  (white,  16,839;  coIokhI,  8,824) 25,  r»63 

Total - 48,745 

I    Male.    I  FiMunlo.    Total. 


I 

Nnmber  of  pnpils  in  normal  Hchoolfl ,  U  ;          1.W 

Number  of  pnpils  in  hlffh  schools 875         '  '*'" 

Nnmber  of  pupils  in  msnnal-traininKRchools I  4X9 

Number  of  pupils  in  cmunmar  and  primary  schoob) I  30,779 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens ti^fi 


Total '      Ja,08S 


1,7«8 

:«7 

851 


l7n 
2.«7:^ 

810 

43,»10 

1,77B 


SS>,U6»  I    48,746 

I 
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PEB  CENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  per  cent  of  all  teachers  was:  White— male,  6.86;  female,  60.61; 
total,  67.47.  Colored— male,  5.76;  female,  26.77;  total,  32.63,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


1     ^ 

..       0.68 

bite. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Tbtal. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 
0.80 

"i.w" 

"8.'66 
2.26 
8.94 

Female. 

SupvTMiiffprincipalfi 

0.22 

"'".88" 

""i.m 
i.(tt 

2.48 

0.80 

0.14 
4.16 

.72 
5.82 

.88 
46 

.88 
8.52 

0.07 

1.76 

.61 

.73 

.66 

21.01 

.44 

1.60 

6.2i 
5.91 
1.28 
6.05 
1.58 
66.01 
1.82 
6.U 

.21 

..;     1.09 

7.88 

ISfomuil  Bchoolii                   

l.» 

High  schools 

2.66 
1.17 
1.46 

9.70 

ICBDuid  training  schools 

Qramnutr  and  primarv  schools. . . . 
AtsistantH  to  prindpauf  

&7V 

69.96 

1.82 

Kindi^rgart»ns T _.  ._ 

6.12 

Total 

J      6.86 

60.61 

6.76 

28.  n 

12.62 

87.88 

100 

The  per  cent  of  white  teachers  was:  Male,  10.10;  female,  89.94;  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


.  J  principals 

Director  or  primary  work 

Special 

Normal  school 

High  schools 

Manoal  training  school 

Grammar  and  primair  schools. 

Assistants  to  principals 

Kindergartens 


Total. 


Hale. 


0.86 


i.ce 


8.79 
1.T3 
2.16 


10.16 


Female. !  Total. 


0.22 
6.16 
1.08 
7.89 
1.80 
68.70 
1.80 
6.19 


0.86 

.22 

7. 78 

1.08 

11.68 

aoB 

68.86 

i.ao 

6.19 


89.84  I    100 

1 


The  per  (*eiit  of  (*olore<l  U^achers  was:  Male,  17.71;  female,  82.29; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Supervising  principals 

Assistant  diroctor  of  primary  work 

8pe(5ial * 

ISormal  school 

High  school 

Haiiual  training  sc*hool 

Grammar  and  priiuarv  whools 

Assistants  to  princiiMils 

Kindergartens 


Total . 


Hale.      Female. 


0.67 


2.60 


8.86 
3. 88 
7.68 


17.71 


TtotaL 


0.67 
.22 
8.07 
1.57 
6.61 
6.88 
72.20 
1.86 
4.98 


8S.29  I    100 


ENROLLMENT. 


Tho  nuiu])er  of  pupils  (MiroUed  was  4H,74r) — ;J2,987  white  and  15,758 
colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  'Mi],  or  0.04  i)er  cent  over  tlie 
previous  year. 

The  averaf»:e  enrollment  was  40,805,  or  ().;}('»  per  cent  above  that  of 
the  previous  y<^ar. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  at.t<»udanee  was  38,038. 
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TEACHERS. 

There  were  employed  1,371  teachers,  as  follows: 


Malm. 

FemaleR. 

816 
3K2 

Total. 

First  eight  divisions 

109 
64 

925 

X1ntb.t^Tit)i,»nd  Ai^vfinth  dfTinionH 

446 

Total 

178 

1,198 

1,371 

"STinib^T  of  wbltft  tflftch«rR. , ,        ,. ,..„... 

»4 
79 

367 

925 

NxiinV*r  Af  r»olorwl  tenc-hen*     , ,, 

446 

Total 

in 

1,198 

1,371 

*^*VS£"!=. 

82 
64 

744 
316 

896 

Colored...     .                                                                  .... 

880 

Total 

146  1        1,060 

1,206 

County  fichoolK: 

12 
15 

87 
51 

99 

Colored .  ...                       

66 

Total 

27 

138 

165 

Teachers  wei*e  distributed  as  follows: 


Super  V  ising  principals 

Director  ormgh  schools 

Director  of  manual  training  schools  . . 

Director  of  primary  work 

Assistant  directors  of  primary  work  . 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Orammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

Assistants  to  principals 

Kindergartens 

Music. 


Drawing 

Manual  training  in  grades. 

Cooldng 

Sewing. 


Physical  training. 

Librarian 

Assistant 


White.  I  Colored.   Total. 


8  ' 

}i 

1  I 

.1' 

107  I 

270  I 

367  I 

12 

48  1 
10 

7  I 

14  ' 
19  I 

?! 

1    I 


3 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

17 

25 

138 

24 

51 

103 

373 

219 

586 

6 

18 

22 

70 

6 

16 

7 

14 

4 

18 

5 

19 

10 

29 

4 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total. 


The  day  schools  cost — 

Oflicere - 

Teachers  and  snpervisors 

Kindergarten  instmction _ . 

Janitors  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Rent  of  school  buildings  and  repair  shop 

Indnstrial  instmction,  including   manual  training,  cooking,  and 

sewing -.. 

Fuel - ^ 

Contingent  expenses,  including  printing,  etc 

Purchase  of  pianos .  - 

Repairing  school  furniture 


^Includes  $2,103. 32  paid  for  materials,  etc. 


446  I      1,371 


$18,130.00 

918,002.10 

«29,989.01 

79,230.37 

14,131.50 

14,957.93 

45,000.00 

35,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,999.84 
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Free  text-books  and  supplies $S2, 485.89 

Flags -  996.47 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  school  bidldings  and  gnnmds 55,009.00 

Repairs  to  and  changes  in  plumbing 94,911.11 

Repairing  and  renewing  heating  and -ventilating  apparatus 13,000.09 

New  buildings  and  grounds 284,944.00 

Total 1,540,879.99 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  1,843  persons,  of  whom  940 
isire  white  and  903  colored,  who  were  taught  by  52  teachers,  30  white 
and  22  colored.  There  were  14  male  teachers,  9  white  and  5  colored; 
and  38  female  teachers,  21  white  and  17  colored. 

The  night  schools  cost — 

For  teachers $5,434.00 

For  janitors - - . .        561. 25 

For  contingent  expenses 49S.  72 


Total. 


The  night  schools  were  in  session  48  nights. 


6,498.97 


School. 


WIllTB. 

Businees  night  high  . 

Franklin 

Gale« 

Greenleaf  a 


Whole  enrollment. 
i  Male.    Female.    Total. 


1»7J 

142 
U2 


112 


57  I 


249 


227 
109 


Total 

Total  white  . 

COLORED. 


Cook  <•.... 
Randall  *^ . 
Stevens d. 


44;i  I 


41 

m 

124 


248  i 


A  voraare '  Average 
enroll-  |  att«na- 
ment. 


Aver 
att«i 
ance. 


170 


172 
186 
181 


518 


940 


Total  colored 
Grand  total . . 


296 


876 


174  I 

129  > 


215 
435 
253 


146 


136 
150 


419 


565 


95  I 
231  I 
180  I 


69 
176 
138 


607  , 


967 


'l,M8 


506 


i,m 


948 


Per  cent 
of 


attekd-  °' "2S?t» 


85.8 


80.8 
82.3 


80.7 


82 


72.1 
76.1 
76.9 


76.7 


79.8 


Number 


open. 


48 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


6 
6 


m 


5 

8 


48 


22 


«l 


n  Including  a  manual  training,  a  cooking,  and  a  millinery  school. 

<>  Including  director. 

c  Including  a  cooking  school. 

ft  Including  a  cooking  school  and  u  millinery  school. 

« Including  assistant  director. 

The  relative  nuiulK3rs  of  pupils  enroUeil  in  the  different  grades  of 
our  schools  are  shown  by  the  following: 


School. 


Normal 

High 

Manual  training 

Grammar 

Primary 

Kindergarten 

Total 

The  day  schools  were  iu  session  174  days, 


White.    Colored. 


94 
2,102 
467 
U,801 
17,331 
1,208 


82,987 


76 
671 
fg» 
8,866 
10,322 
674 


15,758 
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Tabus  I. — Showing  attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  ttchoolH. 


Whole  enrollment: 

Nonnal  seboold 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Sndergartens 

Total 

Increaae  for  the  year 

Per  cent  of  increase 


ATersge  enrollment: 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


Total 

Increase  for  the  year  . 
Per  cent  of  increase... 


Areiage  attendance: 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Mannal  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


Total 

Increase  for  the  year  . 
Per  cent  of  increase. .. 


Whole  enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 


Total 

Whole  enrollment  in  night  schools.. 


Grand  total... 

Schoollinildings:'' 

Owned*" 

Rented 


Total. 


St'hool  rooms:  ^ 

Owned  <^ 

Rented 


Total. 


Number  of  teachers: 

Males 

Females 


Total 

Night  schools. 

Grand  total. 


White. 


94 

2,100 

467 

i,as 


»B,9K7 
409 
1.44 


92 

1,818 

414 

24,772 

788 


ColortKl.    Total. 


76; 
671 
350 
14,178  I 
674  , 


170 

2.  era 

816 

43,810 

1,776 


15,758  I 
nl6G 
uO.98 


530 

308 

11,646 

363 


27.884  • 
229  I 
0.82 

r 

89  I 

1,721  I 

393 
23,026 

689  i 


12,921 

a82 

«0.63 


74 

504 

2K6 

10.9(« 

317 


26,918  I 

128 
0.49 


16,148 
16,839 


32,987 
940 


33,927 


12. 120 

86 

0.70 


6,934 

8,824 


48,746 

313 

0.64 


167 

2,348 

722 

36,417 

1,151 


40,805 

147 

0.3B 


163 

2,225 

679 

33,965 

1,(N)6 


38.038 

42 

0.11 


23,082 
25,663 


15,758 
903 


16,661 


-r 


48,746 
1,843 


60,588 


41 

2  ! 


122 
14 


Ki 


619 
36 


a55 


94 

831  I 

925  I 
30 


12  I 


138 


912 

48 


3U5 


79 
387 


960 


173 
1,198 


446 
22 


52 


955  I 


468 


1,423 


Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision,  baaed  on  the  average 
enrollment ...I      $23.72 

CVjrtt  per  irapil  for  all  expenses,  except  repairs  and  permanent  im-  | 
provementi,  based  on  the  average  enrollment 


-|- 


$23.00  , 


I 


$2;i40 
29.73 


a  Decrease. 

^Not  including  high  schools  and  abandoned  buildings. 

0  Includes  Industrial  Home  and  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned. 
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Tablb  n. — Whole  enrollment  ofpupiU  in  the  mveral  kinds  and  ffradea  of  wehooU 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  fear  ending  June  SO,  190S. 


Grade. 


Normal  schools !  H 

High  schools «,iaB 

HaniiAl  training  schools !  4B7 


Total. 


Grammar  schools,  city: 

Eighth  grade i       2,130 

Seventh  grade «,248 

Sixth  grade 2,7»  | 

Fifth  grade |       3,ffl8 

Total I  10, 


ten 
651  I     t^m 
011  ;     8,6» 
1,144      4,aw 


Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade 

Third  srade 

Second  grade 

First  gnhde 


Total 

County  BchoolH  . 


Kindergartens: 

City 

County 


Total 

Grand  toUl I     38,887 


Tabi.k  III. — Whole  enrollment  Oj 
District  of  Columbia,  by  gra 


tfpujnls,  boys  and  girls,  white  and  colored,  in  the 
iffes,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO^  I90;l. 


I      "       ""I  ■"       "'i  "       "I 

i    B<>3rH.    I    Girbi.    i    Total.    Percent. 


-\- 


Normal  schools 

HighM'hools 

Manual  training  schools. 

Eighth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  mde 

Fourth  grade 

Third  iprade 

Soconagrado 

First  grade 

Kindergarten 


Total . 


HUMMAUY. 

Normal,  high,  and  mniiual  training  M'hooln . 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  8ch<K)lH 

Kindergartens 


Total . 


14 

W5 

4HCI 

USaH 

3,315 

s,B4e 

8,8il 

4.73» 
VQ5 


Zi,^»& 


i,:i7« 


19,061 


lae 

l,7&'> 
4,am 

»61 


fs&^tm 


^(,910 
S51 


170 
2,073 

»,2IIH 
4.S5T 
G,U4 

i.rre  I 


0.S6 

6.48 
1.68 
6.13 
6.77 
S.7H 
10. 4e 
11.80 
12.68 
ia66 
18.  SB 
a64 


40,74.'^ 


100 


1,776 


»,«S  I      4»^715  , 


7.51 
32.12 
ri«.7« 

3.64 

100 
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The  whole  number  of  schools  below  the  high  schools  was  as  follows: 


Grade. 


Ei|r1ithKT»de 

SeTenth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 


Total 

Primary  achoohi,  city: 

Fbarth  grade 

Third  grade 

Seoond  grade 

First  grade 


Total 

Ooonty  achools . 
Kindergartens: 

City 

County 


Grand  total. 


Nmnber  of  whole-day  achools 

Number  of  enforced  naif -dav  schools  a 

Nmnber  of  not  enforced  half -day  schools. . 
Number  of  kindergartens 


Total. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

47 

12 

50 

52 

17 

69 

61 

23 

84 

70 

28 

98 

£30 

80 

810 

76 

34 

109 

77 

42 

119 

81 

49 

130 

88 

64 

152 

3SSi 

189 

510 

98 

62 

160 

at) 

9 

29 

3 

2 

5 

«72 

342 

1,014 

407 

180 

587 

164 

116 

280 

78 

35 

113 

23 

11 

34 

672 

342 

1,014 

a  Number  of  half -day  schools  above  the  second  grade,  62. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  school,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


White.    Colored. 


High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principals ) I  20. 6 

Mannal-tiraining  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principab*) 18. 2 

Grammar  schools,  city:    .  ! 

Eighth  grade 45.3 

Seventh  grade i  43.2 

Sixth  grade '  46.6 

Fifth  grade '  46.2 

Primary  schools,  city:  i 

Fourth  grade 45.2 

Third  mde i  44.6 

Secondgrade I  44.1 

first  gnde |  49.0 

County  schools 40.9 

Kindergartens:  I 

aty 53.3 

County 45.0 


23.3 
16  0 

41.5 
38.2 
86.2  j 
40.8  ' 

42.8 
43.5 
41.8 
50.5 
30.8 

52.4  ' 

51.0  I 


Total. 


21.2 
17.0 

44.5 
42.0 
44.0 
44.6 

44.4 
44.2 
4:12 
49.6 
40.1 

m.o 

47.4 


One  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, as  follows: 


Supervising  principal 

Director  of  nigh  schools 

Director  of  manual-training  schools . . 

Director  of  primary  work 

Assistant  director  of  primary  work 

Normal  schools..*. 

High  schools 

Miu&ual-training  schools 

Total 

j>  c  1903— VOL  4 i 


White. 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
107 

27 


156 


Colored. 


60 


Total. 


11 
1 
1 
1 
2 

17 
i:«i 

51 


216 
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Orammar  whools,  city: 

Eighth  grade 

SeTonth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 


Total. 


White. 


Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade 

Third  srade 

Second  grade 

First  gnhdo 


Total. 


Assistants  to  principals . 

County  schools 

Kindergartens: 


City. 
County. 

Total. 


Teachers  of  music 

Teachers  of  drawing 

Teachers  of  manual  training  in  grades. 

Teachers  of  cooking 

Teachers  of  sewing 

Teachers  of  physiotl  training 

Librarian , 

Assistant , 


Orand  total. 


47 

U 

62 

17 

61 

88 

TO 

SB 

280 


doe 


42 


48 


025 


Colored. 


80 


Total 


180 


446 


128 

146 


m 
m 

10 


16 
14 

18 
19 

9 
10 

I 
1 


i.sn 


The  cost  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  office  force,  super- 
vision, and  teaching  was  as  follows: 


White. 


6  members  of  the  Board  of  Education $3,120.00 

2  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 

1  secretary I     2,000.00 

1  clerk 1,400.00 

1  clerk I 

1  clerk 1,000.00 

1  messenger l        720.00 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment;. 

Supervision: 

1  Buporintendont 

1  assistant  superintendent 

1  assistant  BUi)erintendent 

8  supervising  principals 

3  supervising  principals 

1  director  or  primary  work 

1  assistant  director  of  primary  work 

1  assistant  director  of  primary  work 

llibrarian 

1  assistant 


I 


Total 

Cost  i>er  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment ) . 

Tuiti<m: 

Normal  schools— 

IprincixMl 

1  princiiial 

9  teachers. 


7,240.00 
.25 


4,000.00 
2,600.00 


16,000.00 

"i'eoo.oo" 


800.00 
800.00 
600.00 


26,100.00 


1,600.00 


Colored. 


$890.00 

"i,'o66."66" 


1,800.00 
.14 


2,600.00 

*6,6o6.'6o" 
'i,*ioo."66' 


9,600.00 
.74 


8,875.00  I 


I      1,600.00 


6  teachers ] |     5,400.00 


Total I  mo, 475.00     «»7,000.00 

Cost  per  pupil  ( estimated  on  average  enrollment ) 48. 49  82. 48 


TotaL 


$2,120.00 
890.00 

2,ooaoo 

1,400.(10 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

720.00 


9,130.00 


4,000.00 

2,600.00 

2,500.00 

16,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,100.00 

800.00 

800.00 

600.00 


85,700.00 
.87 


1,600.00 
1,600.00 
8,875.W 
5.400.00 


17,475.00 
40.20 


a  This  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  12  practice  schools,  $6,197.16. 
ft  This  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  9  practice  schools,  $4,563.69. 
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Whit©.       Colored. 


faition— Coiitinaed. 
High  schools— 

Idurector ;    $2,600.00 

4iirincipals '     6,400.00 

1  principal ' 

KBteacWs i    94,a0'2.49 

34  teachers ' 


ToUl i  108,298.49 

Cnet  per  pupil  (eetimated  on  average  enrollment) '  56.10 


$1,600.00 
'26*266.06' 


21,800.00 
41.13 


lUnaal-training  schools— 

1  director 2,000.00 

1  principal 1,600.00 

1  principal 

Uteachers I    21,225.00 

18  teachers ! 


190,575.00 


190,575.00 
21.11 


Total I    24,826.00 

Cost  per  popil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) I  69. 96 

Grammar  schools,  city— 

47  eighth.  5a!  seventh,  61  sixth,  70  fifth  grade  schools  . 
12  eighth,  17  seventh,  23  sixth,  28  fifth  grade  schools . 

Total 

CVjftt  xier  papil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 

Primary  schools,  city— 

75  fourth,  77  third,  81  second,  88  first  grade  schools. . . 
34  fourth,  42  third,  49  second,  64  first  grade  schools. . . 

Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment ) 

Asfristant  to  principals— 

ISassistants 

6assistants 


166,946.09 


1,600.00 
"i7,'748.'7i' 


19,848.71 
62.82 


Total. 


$2,600.00 
6, 400.  a) 
1,600.00 
94.892.49 
20.200.00 


125,092.49 
53.27 


2,000.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
21,225.00 
17,748.71 


64,450.00  I 


44,173.71 
61.18 


190,575.00 
64,450.00 


64,450.00 
23.10 


255,025.00 
21.58 


95,562.80 


al66,946.09 
13.98 


5,400.00 


5,400.00 
.21 


<>95,562.80 
14.39 


-I- 


166,946.00 
96,572.80 


2.750.00 


2,750.00 
.23 


Total 

CoKt  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 

Special  teachers— 

10  music  teachers,  7  drawing  teachers,  6  teachers  of  1 

physical  training '    17,661.67  ' 

6  music  teachers,  7  drawing  teachers,  4  teachers  of  I  I 

physical  training I |    12,850.00 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment). 

if^Titiiti  training  in  grade  schools— 

CTiirpentry,  14;  cooking,  14;  sewing,  19 


I- 


Carpentry,  4;  cooking,  5;  sewing,  10  . 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment) . 

County  schools— 

98  teachers 

6S  teachers 


Total 

Coat  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment ) . 

Kindergartens- 
City 

County 


Total 

Costper  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) - 

County 


Total. 


17,651.67  I    12,850.00 


82,087.08 


12,285.(M> 


32,087.08 
1.15  ' 


12,285.00 
.94 


64,911.48  , 


89,111.8.3 


64,911.43  I    39,111.83 
19.54  I  20.59 


17,114.16 
2,250.00  I 


6,971.53 
1,550.00 


19,364.16,      8,521.53 


24.69  I 
23.68  I 


23.23 
24.60 


24.57 


23.47 


262,50S.89 
14.09 


5,400.00 
2,750.00 


8,150.00 
.22 


17,651.67 
12,850.00 


30,501.67 

.74 


32,087.08 
12,205.00 


44,352.08 
l.(JH 


64,911.43 
39, 111.  K^ 


104,023.26 
19.  W 


24,085.69 
3,800.00 


27,885.(J9 


24.25 

24.06 


24.22 


a  To  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  12  practice  schools,  $6,197.16. 
^To  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  9  practice  schools,  $4,568.<i^. 
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SUMMARY. 

Total  cost  of  Board  of  Education  and  office  foroe |9,iaOLOO 

Total  coat  of  instmction,  inclnding  saperyision 964,887.79 

Wbole  nnmber  of  pnpils  enrolled 48,745 

Ayerage  number  of  pnpila  enrolled 40,806 

Ayerage  number  of  papUs  in  daily  attendance 88,QttB 

Ayerage  cost  of  instmction,  including  superyision,  estimated  on— 

L  Whole  enrollment 19.SB 

2.  Ayerage  enrollment 28.40 

8.  Ayerage  attendance 26.10 

Janitors. 
Total  amount  exiiended 79,280.87 

Ck>ntingent  expenses. 

Total  amount  expended 85,000.00 

Aycrageamountpor  pupil  (estimated  on  the  ayerage  enrollment) .86  . 

Free  text-books  and  supplies. 

Total  amount  expended 52,486.89 

Ayerage  amount  iier  pupil  (ustimated  on  ayerage  enrollment) L& 

Industrial  instruction. 
Total  amount  expended 14,987.98 

Fiiil. 
Total  amount  expended 45,000.00 

Rent. 
Total  amount  oxiiended 14,131.50 

Flacs. 
Total  amount  exi^endod 998.47 

Fxtmiiure.                , 
Total  amount  expended  for  repairs  to  Hchool  fumituru 2,909.84 

IHaiws. 
Total  amount  expended 2,600.00 

Kindergartens. 

Total  amount  expended  (exclusive  of  salaries) 2,108.82 

Average  amount  iH?r  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 1. 88 

SUMMARY. 

Amount  expended,  grand  total 1,213,424.11 

Average  cost  per  pupil  (including  all  high,  normal,  and  manual  training  schools) 
for  all  expenses  except  repairs  and  jjermanent  improvements: 

1.  On  whole  enrollment 24.89 

2.  On  ayerage  enrollment 29.  TO 

8.  On  average  attendance 31.89 

SuiterviMion. 

One  suxKirintendont 4,000.00 

One  assistant  superint4mdont 2,500.00 

One  assistant  sujwrintendent" 2,600.00 

Eight  supi.Tvising  princii>als 16,000.00 

Three  suiKTvising  principals « 6,000.00 

One  direi'tor  of  primary  work 1.500.00 

One  assistant  dinxstor  of  iirimiiry  work« 1,100.00 

One  assistant  dire<rtor  of  primary  work 800.00 

One  librarian 800.00 

One  assistant 500.00 

Totiil  cost  of  suiH^rvision ^,  TOO. 00 

Av«TaKO  cfwt  p**r  jnipil  (estimated  on  the  average  «*nrollment) .87 

a  Colored, 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


No.1. 


No.  2.  a 


Total. 


Number  of  teachers  trained. . . 

ATcrage  attendance 

Kunber  of  teachers  employed 
ATera^  salary 


94 

82 

10 

$l,Oi7.60 


76 
75 

7 
$1,000.00 


170 

187 

17 

$1,022.06 


o  Colored. 
mOH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (boys,  875; 

Sirla,  1,798) 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  nomber  of  cases  of  tardiness 

iper  month-. 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on 

average  enrollment) 


Central. '  Eastern.  Western. 

I I 


Business.  MStreet.u    Total. 


I 

772  I 

606 

657  I 

94.9  I 

111.0  i 

46  j 

$989.02  I 


842 

282 

281 

94.1 

80.3 

21 

128.04 


$65.64  '      $06.74        $62. 


245 
96.6 

44.4 

15 
$024.48 


600 
571 
538 
94.4 

65.0 

25 

$877.64 


571 
530 
504 
94.9 

72.9 

25 

$872.00 


2,673 
2,348 
2,226 
k7 

323.6 

132 

$940.54 


$38.42    $41.13   $53.27 


a  Oolored. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


McKinley.l   ^^^-         Totol. 


strong." 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (boys,  489;  girls,  327) 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  i^ent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


457 

414  ' 

308  I 

94.9  I 

119.9  I 

$845.37  I 
$55. 13  I 


369  I 

308  i 

286  I 

92.7 

30.8  ! 

24  I 

$806.19 

$62.82  I 


816 

722 

679 

94.0 

150.7 

51 

$849.49 

$61.18 


«  Colored. 
GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


I 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  i)er  month 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed 

Number  of  corporal  punishments 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  the  average 

enrollment) 

Cost  of  tuition  i>er  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


29,132 

24,772 

23,026 

92.9 

2,574.6 

2 

51 

649 

$659.21 

38.1 
$17.41 


Total. 


41^310 

38,417 

33,985 

92.9 

3,3(H.l 

2 

80 

977 

$044.5:^ 

37.2 
$17.29 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salarv  paid 

Average  number  of  pupHs  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average 

enroUment) 

Cost  of  tuitkm  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


1,202 

574 

788 

•m 

689 

317 

87.4 

87.3 

98.7 

27.8 

48 

22 

$408.42 

$387.34 

16.4 

16.5 

$24.57 

$23.47 

1.776 
1,151 
1,(XM 
87.4 
124.5 
70 
$308.36 

16.4 
24.22 
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BPBOIAIi  TEACHBBB. 


Mnsic 

Drftwinff 

Physical  training 

Average  salary  paid: 

Mnsic , 

Drawing , 

Physical  training 

Ayerage  cost  per  pupil  for  speirial  tuition  (estimated  on  the  average 
enrollment) 


White. 


$0.8B 


Colored. 


6 
7 

4 

L«.OB 
00 


law 


TotaL 


TEACHERS  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING.« 


Carpentry 

Cooking 

Bowing 

Average  salary  ]mid: 

Cf^pentry 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  manual  training  (estimated  on  average 
enrollment)  


19 


glLTS 
8.  SB 
a 


laM 


$1.08 


«Por  grade  schools. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  nights  open 48 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 1,843 

Average  number  uf  pupils  enrolled I.IIM 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance M8 

Per  cent  of  attendance 79.3 

Number  of  teachera,  including  principals  and  directors 52 

Average  salary  iMiid $104.50 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (based  on  average  enrollment) $4.55 

Table  IV*. — Wliole  enrollment  of  white  pnpiUin  tfie  Distriet  of  Columbia,  by 
gi'ades.for  the  8ch<H)l  year  eikding  June  SO,  190S, 


Grade. 


Normal  school 

High  school 

Manual  training  sch(X)l 

Eighth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Third  grade 

SecondTgrade 

First  grade 

Kindergarten 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

Normal,  high,  and  manual  training  schools.. 

Orammar  Bch<K>Ls 

Primary  H<r)ior>lH 

Kindergartens 

Total 


1    Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1 

m 

94 

o.» 

TTSft 

\M1 

*ira 

ft.  ST 

^^ 

KlO 

45T 

\,m 

um 

1,347 

8,3K1 

7.23 

1       XMt 

\,?m 

2,5ia 

i,m 

l.*S!> 

1,7?* 

3,17a 

%,m 

1.7T* 

l,f»60 

3,ra» 

n.^i 

sf.m« 

l.Wg 

3,«»^ 

ii.t)t» 

1      t.iksf 

i,Vff7 

4,  (KB 

1^.11 

^JtfS 

3.C¥H 

4,lt» 

\±.it 

2,nt 

M,^:^ 

5,llfi 

i^«j 

r&\ 

6&S 

LSQi 

3l64 

IS, 148 

iG.nap 

S£,SitT 

mo 

1        "     " 
1,1(H 

t.S4fl 

t.m^ 

8.0i 

!       5.3S» 

B.*4£ 

ll,8D1 

aS,T» 

%jm 

s,a» 

n,^i 

5£.5I 

'        m\ 

A6£ 

1,20£ 

a  04 

mii8 

ie,839 

3^,oet7 

]IN» 
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Table  IV*. — Whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupiU  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
gmdes,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  190S, 


aiade. 


ITomial  school 

Hi^Khool 

Maimal  training  school  . 

Si^hth  grade 

Serenth  grade 

Sixth  gn^e 

Fifth  mde 

Fonrti^  grade 

Third  grade 

Secondgri'ade 

First  ^nAe 

Kindergarten 


Total. 


SUMMABT. 

Kormal.  high,  and  xnannal  training  schools. 

Oramxnar  schools 

Primary  schools 

ffindergartens 


Total. 


Boys.       Girls.       Total.    Percent. 


18 
120 
141 

m 


548 

806 

1,006 

1,190 

1,966 

275 


6,984 


274 
1,388 
4,997 

275 


451 

218 

406 

580 

601 

880 

961 

1,151 

1,261 

1,952 

299 


8,824 


76 

571 

850 

605 

785 

1,084 

1,382 

1,767 

2,177 

2,460 

8,918 

574 


15,758 


732 
2,468 
5,825 


6,984  I       8,824 


1,006 

8,866 

10,322 

574 


15,758 


0.48 
8.68 
2.27 
8.84 
4.96 
6.88 
8.77 
11.22 
ia82 
15.61 
24.86 
8.64 


100 


24.47 
65.51 
8.64 


100 


Owned  and  rented  buildings  used  by  the  schools  during  the  school  year  ending  June 

SO,  1903. 


Division. 

Baildings.a 

Rooms.a 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned.'' 

Rented. 

Total. 

First 

12 
0 
9 
9 
cl8 
8 

10 
d9 

11 
7 
7 
9 
9 

12 
11 
9 
10 
14 
12 

12 
9 

13 
7 
8 

10 
9 

108 
80 
82 
76 
81 
68 

m 

86 

108 

Second                        - 

2 

21 

110 

Third      

82 

Fourth                      

1 
2 

2 
3 
5 

3 

78 

Fifth       

84 

gixth                          

73 

Seventh: 

"White              

60 

Gblored                         

86 

Eighth: 

White 



2 

59 

2 

61 

Colored 

28 
70 
79 

28 

Ninth  « 

1 

1 

10 
2 

80 

Tenth*           

81 

Eleventh'                 „. 

80 

80 

Total 

122 

14 

186 

912  '             48 

960 

White 

811            12 
41  1              2 

98 
48 

619              86 
293               12 

655 

Colored 

806 

Total 

122               14 

136 

912               48 

960 

oNot  including  high  schools,  manual  training  schools,  repair  Hhop,  and  abandoned  buildings. 
h  These  rooms  are  regular  schoolrooms.    Basement  rooms  not  counted  in  this  table. 
<-  Including  Industrial  Home,  not  owned  by  the  schools. 
«<  Including  Orphans*  Home,  not  owned  by  the  schools. 
«  Colored. 

Free  text-books  and  supplies. 


BOOKS. 

Aeeop's  Fables 

Alsebra,  Wentworth's 

Arithmetic: 

Cook  and  Cropsey^s 

Milne's  Elements  of 

Milne's  Standard 

Rational  Elementary 

Arithmetic  reader 

Second  grade 

Thirdgrade 


Quan- 
tity. 


516 
672 

1,404 

516 

85 

GOO 

960 
1,680 


Cost. 


$126.86 
509.20 

750.88 
1)28.65 
627.00 
180.00 
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Free  text^xwks  and  mipplie^ — Cknitinned. 


Qnan- 

Cost. 

BOOKS— oontixiiied. 
CivUgoyemmeot: 

4IU 
000 

fStS 

6.720 
1» 
6,d40 
6,180 
{CSHO 
'     4,580 

800 

aoo 

400 
1,200 

1,440 
2,160 

720 

600 
660 
540 
864 
960 
2U0 
600 

480 
720 
324 
240 
860 

168 

300 

540 

964 

444 

3,600 

3,200 

252 

41 

604 

6,600 
648 
896 

3,060 
300 
860 

1,302 
1,960 
1.476 
444 
408 
4,332 

6,060 
240 
780 
768 
824 

86 
120 
41 
36 
41 
1,080 
200 
41 
86 

$880.60 

JndfKm*4  Y'^niig  Amorim 

286.00 

Ohrlfrtmnfl Onrol    "!.     ..   ... 

57.60 

Copj  books: 

Normal  series- 
Book  G  

880.86 

BookNo.2 

7.96 

BookKo.8 

4ia40 

Book  No.  4 

406.46 

Book  No.  6 

8411.80 

BookNo.6 

8ia06 

WllliamaATilford- 

BookNo  8                                                     

18.60 

Book  No.  4 

16.60 

Book  No.  6 

80.80 

w^rtting  tRMfltfl,  OfMimxift      

18a  00 

DictionarvT 

Webster's  High  School 

1,122.00 

Worcester's  Oomprehensive 

2,016.40 

Essentials  of  Health,  Stowell's 

•lS 

Evanireline ...                         

76.00 

iidan»s'<i  ElemATitary  OommeT****!!                .     ,     .    .     

486.00 

Frye's  Complete  ...r 

606.06 

Frye's  Primary , ,         , .    

267.85 

Red  way's  Natural  Advanced 

880.74 

Kedway's  Natural  Elementary 

766.90 

TarbolTs  Complete 

160.00 

Tarbeirs  Inductive      

854.00 

Grammar: 

Buehler's .     

280.00 

Mother  Tongue 

2S8.00 

Wheeler's    ".    .            

104.49 

Guild  Alphabet  Folio 

60.00 

Hans  Anderw^n  Storios ...       , 

112.60 

History: 

Fiftke's 

133.00 

Johnston's 

296.40 

McMaster's  School 

429.30 

Montgomery's  American 

786.56 

Montgomery's  B<»g1nners' . . , . . ,  -         -  - 

212.88 

Thft  ^»Hgin  and  GoVf»rnm'*nt  of  thft  District  of  Colximbift - 

380.00 

VarionsForms  of  Governments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

448.00 

Irving,  Warner,  and  Whittier 

102.90 

Merchant  of  Venice 

8.52t 

Miles  Standish 

66.70 

Music  Reader,  Modern  Music  8eri<»s: 

Primer. 

1,360.60 

First 

161.46 

Second 

131.07 

Third 

hm\n 

Nature  Btudv  and  Life                                                                             

236.00 

Old  Greek  Stories 

127.80 

Merrill'H  Graded  Literature- 
First 

276.40 

SiMrond 

683.60 

Third 

581.36 

Fourtli 

177.60 

Fifth : 

163.80 

Sixth 

1,782.80 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature- 
Primer,  Arnold's 

1,477.21 

First 

60.80 

Second 

259.35 

Third 

819.36 

Fourth 

161.78 

Fifth 

2,509.66 

Silas  Marner 

8.62t 

607.50 

Supplementary  readers: 

Dog  of  Flanders 

Ivanboo  

14.40 

Lady  of  the  JAiko 

LakoHidc  ClasHics,  No.  4« 

I.<ast  of  the  Mohicans 

8.521 
7.48 

Murinion 

Sketch  B<H)k 

Stevenson's  Treasure  IsliiiKl 

8.521 
224.60 

Stories  of  Bird  Life 

90  00 

The  Deerslayor 

Twice  Told  Tales 

8.524 
7.481 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 
Free  text^xwks  and  «u^>p/ie9— Continned. 
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BOOKS— oontintied. 

Word  AnalysiR,  Swinton'B 

Word  and  Sentence  Book,  Merrill*8 

WritinfT  in  Engrlish 


Total. 


SUPPLIK8. 


.bushels. 


Blackboard  erasers. . . 
Blackboard  pointers . 

CsTdboard 

Chalk  crayons 

Clay 


...dozen, 
-...do... 
..sheets. 

.barrels. 


Chib  holders,  Indian pairs 

Crayons — 

Uixon^s  Best  Brown boxes. 

Dixon^s  Solid,  No.  IfiaSB sets. 

OompaaseB dozen. 

Drawing  tablets 

Domb-beUs  and  holders, complete pairs. 

^EasySiffn  Marker'' sets. 

Ink,  black.  Carter's quarts. 

G^itin. 


01ycerin,comniercially  pure 

Ome,  Lepage's j-pint 


pounds, 
do. 


Hekto^raph  pans 

"      I  to  Qse  with  Bedway's  Oeography . . 


Dry sets.. 

Liqnid do 

Mucilage,  Garter's pints.. 

I^nt  brushes eroes.. 

Paint  boxes,  Prang's, No.  1 dozen.. 

Paints cakes.. 

Paper: 

Blocks 

Composition,  No.  1 IMkckatres.. 

Composition,  No.  2 do 

Composition,  No.  3 do 

Drawing reams.. 

Examination do 

Hektofrraph,  cap  size blocks.. 

Practice packages.. 

Wrapping,  jute,  manila reams.. 

Pencils: 

Drawing  gross.. 

Washington  public  schools do 

Penholders do 

Penholder  attachment,'' Morning  Olory" do 

Pens,  Ester  brook's do 

Rubbers,  small,  Dixon's,  No.  00 pounds..! 

Rulers,  plain  edge dozen 

Squares,  Prang's do.. 

wands do... 


Quan- 
tity. 


640 
1,088 
3,060 


Cost. 


$128.86 

304.06 

1,738.50 


Total  . 


ADDITIONAL  SXPEN81B8. 

Salary  of  clerk  in  office  of  property  clerk  of  the  District  of  Columbia  . 

Salary  of  custodian 

Salary  of  assistant  custodian 

Hauling 

Drainage 


602  ! 
400  I 

:-X)  i 

7,900 
7,400  I 
186  I 
100 


I 


622 

3,244 

12 

29,211 

4S 

13 

4,600 

100 

300 

370 

100 

1,600 

37 
37 

200 

la) 

86 
8,800 

86,000 

24,412 

20,834 

30,  a% 

0488 

3,666 

48 

34,817 


600 

6a) 

160 

10 

6,700 

600 

400 

66 

10 


Total 

Grand  total. 


30,273.12 


19.50 
41.52 
140.00 
33.  ai 
98.76 
325.00 
176.70 
10.05 

261.00 

380.28 
14.40 

236.30 
18  49 
22.62 

630.00 
38.00 
62.60 
62.90 
38.00 

160.00 

81.46 
12.96 
64.00 
226.00 
163.00 
239.00 

2,666.00 
1,220.60 
1,041.70 
1,642.80 

694.80 

2,G:j8.80 

34.66 

1,666.77 

662.50 

833.00 

688.00 

123.64 

36.00 

1,311.00 

270.00 

88.00 

44.00 

7.40 


18,733.57 


1,168.00 

1,0(X).62 

600.08 

709.00 

1.00 


3,478.70 
62,486]^ 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  eight  grades  tliat  were  sup- 
plied with  free  books  was  43,310,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  for  all 
books,  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  11.212,  and  the  cost  for 
books  alone,  $0,699. 
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The  cost  of  books  was  distribated  as  follows: 


Gtwie. 

Number 

TdtKloo«t, 

Avertgo 

GOHtpsr 
pnplL 

Firsfc 

5,114 
4>7 

n,m 

|B,37V.SS 

£,380.01 
8,300.34 

5.aaB.i5 

tO.Sfli 

SSSid:::: :::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::: 

TWrd          ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::__L_.:::. .:.:::::::::: 

.an 

Foni^th 

'S 

_^_^^_..^.^-^ _ 

LlOO 
3.5Si 

Total.... 

4»,310 

9a,S7S.l« 

.000 

The  cost  of  8npi)lie8  and  miscellaneous  items  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Grade. 

Nmaber 
pupils. 

Total  ccat. 

ATeiaga 

First ..,.,„..,. , ,,.„..,. „. 

t,oaa 

A,ie8 

5,751 
5,114 

4je&7 
%^ 

t4,»T0.^ 
3.456  50 
B.  TOO.  34 
l,a3».53 

e,7S5.fl7 

tm.72 

1,7»1.37 

laifia 

,510 

™?3^::::;::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:„::::::::::::: 

.506 

Ftanrth,... ..^.. 

.3» 

Fifth ,,.„„„ .-..,. , - 

,tm 

Sixth.  .*-..,. ....... ....... 

Im 

Seventh „..._ ,. „_, ,,„ — .„,, -. 

EigliUi 

.510 
.5TS 

Tot*l 

4H.3U» 

»,m;sr 

.513 

The  cost  of  books,  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items  was  distributed 
as  follows: 


OraJilp. 


Number, 
ofpupUa. 


i 


Total  cost. 


Areim^ 

cost  per 

pQptl. 


FtTSt,,.. 

Becond.. 
Third..., 
Fourth,. 

pmh 

Stslh... 
B*5veiitli., 
Eighth... 


0,003 

5.T51 
5,114 

^2m 


18,757.57 
5,BS.4t 
6, 060.  £5 
4,5:17.  B7 
8,090.  »£ 
a,5B0.4l 
5,4^.00 

9,349.  ue 


|0.74ft 
.S45 

.mi 

1.55U 
1.610 
3.1i0 


Total. 


48,310      5ie>4S5.a0 


l.£l£ 


Cost  of  all  free  text-hooks  ami  supplies,  including  misceilaiiemis  expenses,  by 

grade's,  for  each  year. 


Tear. 

Num^ 

berof 
pupllB. 

ToUl 

ATorag^B  . 

CfOftt  iwr  1 

pnplL 

1              Y«.. 

1 

Nam- 

bCTOf 

pnptU. 

Total 

OtKt. 

nnHT  afLAn«. 

ms 

nm 

S,WJ5 

A,44H 
H,14« 
K473 
H,475 
8,*4ft 

»,o;« 

0,415 

g,ie3.flo 

3J75J7 

4,^»i,Ba 

5,573.  fiO 
4,361.17 

3J45.iW 

a, 767. 57 

ttsfti 
.tfr5, 

,425 

.4.'iW 

.4«1 
.578 
.414 
.^>} 
.740 

BlSCONIi  (IHADE, 

18I« _.... 

iai«..„ 

5,814 

o,m4 

G,0?1 

e,i«j 

6,4T!J 

e,3io 

e,0B7 
0,83U 
fl,558 

i3,3B5.01 
l,B«llft 
>?,7^i8.M 

4,74<.La8 

4,.'ieQ.fi7 
&,£d3.£T 

4,73g.e£ 
5,SSi.4I 

.3ia 

1884. _ 

1«M,. 

.455 

l»ar>.... 

iHf» 

517 

imi. 

urn.. 

1H37...., 

,rni 

l«fl7,.. 

,SS0 

]SPB..._. ...__. 

am  ..     ..   ...... 

.1KT 

1BO0,,. 

1«W_.., _ 

,ra8 

IIWJ.... 

mu 

IW11._.._ .„.. 

.»j* 

1»H 

,683 

iwje..  ...   . 

IHft* „..„ 

.73* 

iwa 

iwe..... ....... 

.845 
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Co9t  of  all  free  text-books  and  supplies,  e^c— Continned 


■  Ijerof 
jpnpilB. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


1196. 

IWH. 

ifm. 

190). 
WUl- 

1MB. 


Total 
cost. 


oast  per 
puinL 


rorKTH   OKADK. 


UK. 
1I9B. 
I«M. 
1W5. 
UW. 
1W7. 

um. 

190). 
NOl. 

i9ce. 

19QB. 


FIFTH  OKADE. 


5.890 
5,283 
5,153 
5,608 
5,687 
5,808 
5,761 
6,U53 
6,130 
5,906 
6,rti4 
6.183 


4,877  , 

5,011  ! 

4,776 

4,7S» 

6,055 

5,151)  , 

5,426 

5,375 

5,510 

5,819 

5,745 

5,751 


$6,480.37 
2,565.83 
2,651.40 
5,903.80 
3,857.10 
3,737.62 
4,602.62 
4,887.78 
6,521.82 
6,060.11 
6,886.53 
6.089.25 


9.165.19 
2,549.24 
2,460.98 
3,179.00 
3,619.89 
6,840.81 
5,485.45 
5.536.40 
5,001.91 
8,285.41 
6,019.45 
4,537.87 


ma 4,367 

MM ,  4,602 

1806 1  4,538  I 

Itm 4,404  i 

1W7 1  4,656  1 

1898 '  4,743; 

1890 ,  4,809 

190O 4,881  , 

1901 '  4,908' 


$1,202 

.480 

.514 

1.063 

.678 

.643 

.796 

.816 

1.063 

l.OBl 

1.060 

.984 


1.879 
.508 
.515 

.era 
.n6 

1.388 
1.010 
1.080 

.907 
1.423 
1.047 

.780 


Year. 


FOURTH  ORADK— 

continaed. 

1902 

1916 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Total     JAyerage 


cost. 


I  cost  per 
pujm. 


9,835.60 

2.257 

3,087.87 

.660 

3,966.63 

.874 

3,008.22 

.681 

5,165.65 

1.100 

4,117.65 

.868 

5,606.24 

1.184 

7,285.50 

1.492   . 

6,276.63 

1.280  II 

8IXTH  OHADE. 

1898 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1898 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1804 

1896 

1806 

,  1897 

I  1808 

,  1899 

,  1900 

I  1901 

1908 

1908 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1897 

1898 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 


5,043 
5,114 


3,548 
3,508 
3,945 
3,900 
3,767 
4,021 
3,991 
4,(J28 
4,095 
4,166 
4,257 


2,986 
8,145 
3,199 
3,179 
3.163 
8.272 
8,382 
3,291 
3,224 
3,296 


2,570 
2,685 
2,658 
2,731 
2,892 
2,747 
2,863 
2,888 
2,904 
2,988 


$7,971.77 
8.090.82 


15,407.45 
2,922.79 
2,806.37 
7,804.70 
4,775.78 
7,223.02 
6,923.13 
5,619.9({ 
6,510.7:^ 
5,254.00 
6,509.41 


15,738.04 
8,7:«.79 
4,342.00 
4,263.37 
3,927.08 
5,111.45 
4,173.68 
5,0H2.:« 
4,876.39 
5,439.00 


14,604.87 
8,497.87 
8,229.53 
8,858.04 
2,675.08 
3,210.82 
3,479.52 
4,660.31 
4,514.42 
»,349.06 


$1,662 
1.582 


4.342 
.815 
.711 
2.001 
1.267 
1.796 
1.7:14 
1.305 
1.589 
1.261 
1.550 


5.2n 
1.208 
1.867 
1.341 
1.241 
1.562 
1.255 
1.544 
1.512 
L649 


5.678 
1.274 
1.211 
1.412 
.925 
1.168 
1.218 
1.613 
1.554 
8.129 


Cost  of  free  text-books,  by  grades,  for  each  year. 


T«. 

Num- 
ber of 

Total 
oo«t. 

"^pu^L 

THIKU  GRADE. 

laae. , 

18«a... .... ..___....- 

ISttJ... ...,.„ 

lHiK-i_.„,__. _ 

1896.  „, 

im .,„^ 

Nmti- 
lier  of 
pupil*. 

5,39i» 

A,  mi 
5,9B 
5,687 
5.  Mm 
5,7«l 

n^m 

5,9Ua 
fl,«84 

e,iB3 

4.877 

5,mi 

4,776 
4,7^ 
5,0(» 
M50 
6,<S6 

5.610 

5,H]g 

5.745 

6,751 

Total 

COftt. 

|4,3U9.»2 

307.24 

«P7,fi6 

3,707.94 

I.W,7» 
1.008.06 
1.187.48 

2.a45,:*i 

2,6]<kV0 

H,mi.m 

2,888.91 

7,tfriU6 
240.87 
4HB,2T 

i,aoi.34 

S,7«).42 
2,81*187 

2, 850.  CO 
7,000. 1R 
4,558.35 
2,600.84 

AToragB 
pniill. 

riRlTT  GHADE. 
1(«B .__ 

imi ....,„.. 

8,006 
8,016 

8,446 
8,148 
8,4» 
8.475 

81849 
8.»4S 

^^ 
%^ 

fl.47B 
6,810 
6,087 

e.6fis 

6,666 

^9&4.96 

134,  »4 

7*4.  &4 
985.45 

V7W.*1 

10.404 

,017 

.tm, 
jm 
.lie 
Am  1 

.SSJl  ^ 

$0,781 

.mo 

IeATi. 

in:: 

ifm. 

mn^ 

,180 

y*i — 

!*»._. 

189tt_ 

;  law 

IflOO...,,, , 

1  ITOl................. 

1902 _,_„ 

vm.. ............... 

rOCRTR  OHADE. 
1802 

.285 

IIW, 

i»ii_„„„.. .. 

ism 

aM.lT 
1,640.34 

£,iwe.8a 
2,sm38 

l,7tt3.70 
46.65 

hm.m 

1,S»7.S| 

l,7ae.go 

61».E0 
l,6fi7.4H 
2,6I».47 
2,56145 
2,166.82 

.oil  1 

,1H 
.215 
,2S» 

.908 
.008 

.we 

.211 

.280 
.380  1 

.416  ! 

.!106 
.44:^ 

toM.. 

,386 
1.673 

im ,_...__.,_ 

1808.     ... 

.019 

iS ::::::: :.:....::. 

itm 

.HTcj 

1805 ..  . 

,3i5 

HM 

1890 -.„. 

aan 

iHf 

:^ 

UM- 

liOB 

.ai6 

mn 

\sm ....... 

.600 

H^ 

1900 

517 

m::::::::::::.:::: 

1901      .,.,,..^...... 

1.31)4 

tm::::::.:  ,::...:: 

100!., ._..„ 

.'m 

190B 

.386 

19(B 

.454 
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PUBUC  8CH0OU9  OF  THK  BISTBICT  OF  OOLXTMBIA. 


Coff  offrte  teri-booka^  by  gradeg^  far  ead^  yeaf^-Ckmtmned. 


Tew. 

bcrof 
pqpQt. 

Totel 

Nmti- 
borof 
piipdJft. 

ATemce 
c3UiitpQr 

IMS...    ...«..- 

4,057 

4;58» 
4.4(H 
4«6W 
4,;4» 

4,rtni 

4.  Ml 
4,908 
&.0I3 
MU 

a.54» 

SLVPO 
8L7ff7  1 
4,ffil 

4,fitt« 
4«(«5 
4.1M 

4,  at 

£.95. » 

«S.M 

£.«£:» 

l.«l.7T 

4»7S7.7n 
4,50(^114 
a.A§Oi£i 

!£;;«.  «a 

?W.74 
1.334.  M 

&,3iai« 

4,471.57 

4.9ie» 

4,13n.OI} 

1 

.«7 
.£07 
.043 
.«» 

.573 

UM ^„ 

£^««  |U,10».00 

a,]»    3,i4iioe 
s,m    £,«&ai8 

3J63      £,££a^ 

3,^^     a.ion.ai 

^^£±      £,40S.U 

am    a,Bi4.M 
aas4    a.3w.  7» 
s^m    a.«».£8 

£,670     Li,143L70 
£,aS5       l,«H,«l 
i,€S8      £,064.15 

s^MS     i.oysvsa 

S.T4T      1,5M.5S 
£,803      L,9W.47 
^868      &,4m.l£ 

i,int    £,ffii.(B 

14.  m 

IflW,., 

latt.-,., „ 

lOM „ 

UK. 

,ff8 

UM,. 

imt; „,.„ 

1M(7 

uw ,., 

.no 

MW., , 

wm -, 

1MB ., ....... 

1900 . 

.191 

l«ll 

l.lfO 

1«1.. _ 

m ..„. 

LOGS 

ii«_ „„,„, 

I.IOT 

ins , 

1.100 

ina 

r043 

3.«S 
.*!« 

,7IE7 

i.afT 

1.1£0 
1.1V7 

.no . 

KrGHTH  OKAIkC 
imi 

5.114 

U04 

i4«r^ 

601 

ie».. 

ii«» ,....__. 

.787 

im 

.040 

1W7 

iism 

.878 

ia» 

sn 

ll« 

woo.... 

.08 

IWO 

igm,„. 

iftrt.,,. ..„_. 

190£. 

l.SGO 

.9n» 

i«Bi_-."i^:r.::!:": 

1«B. . 

£.063 

Ccwf  of  free  Hupplies  and  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  by  grades^  for  each  year. 


-Tfpirr 

K  um- 
ber of 
pnplla 

TotKl 

rwit. 

AT«nb|t« 

PQpllr 

|Qi££4 

.3^1 

Yeu-. 

Iwrof 
papilK. 

Tot&l 

AT^er»8» 

cOHtper 
pvptL 

iMe 

ia«..._. 

8,fl?« 
lt>440 
0.14M 
A,  47^ 

«.4:b 

«,84» 
9.U8B 
W,4W 

£,014 
5,904 
0,014 

h,m 

it,m 

ti,47£ 

a,  310 

8,067 
ft.  701 

5,  i:ii 

U.ltt4 

fl,lK:» 

11,793.00 

£,ues.oa 
a.ii74.**i 

S,£a0.44 

4,3«i.i: 

4,758.ai 
£,llril.») 

a.ifl».77 

\,m\.m 

1,H34.51 
0,SH9.flH 

a4n:).64 
3,5*7,07 

3,9K4.l]7 
a  (05.79 
l^flMKlfl 
*,  173. 47 
H,45&,6» 

a,^K4a 

2. 113.  HI 
t.  KtTr.  95 
]f,4Hfi,  14 

H,310.:*7 
4,!fra.47 

3,47^*.1J! 
3, 71  IK  34 

lae... ..._. 

I8fl8„„... 

4,Krr 

5,011 

4,770 
4,7£S 

«,o» 

5,15(} 

5,«as 

5.375 

5,50n 
5,810 
5,74n 

6,751 

4,flfiT 

4,ons 

4,5»8 
4,44H 
4.ti5a 
4,743 
4,8U» 
4.881 

4,ona 

5^043 
ft,ll4 

3,54^ 
3,308 

aouu 

3,767 

4,rm 

3,901 
4,(K8 
4,(»& 
4J«ft 
4,S&7 

11,495,00 

£,i90.1ff 
l,Ba.T! 

1,877-88 

i.M«.rr 

8,850.78 

*,isi.m 

1.488.10 
l,1»e8.53 

S,  ISO.  8a 
£.091,37 
l,7ll.3» 
I,(W8.34 

2j7^:ir ' 

SJir*T.75 
l,7Ui.H0 
^801.48 
0,7&&.O7 

£.810.85 
£,  154.05 
1,471.  Ml 
1.84;;.  ST 
1,8^.1&4 
t,Sft7.44 
£,451.58 
«,110,93 
1,0£%.47 
8,ai5.3l 
8,40!,  1^1 

to.a» 

.400 

IHU 

.318 

IrtW....... __._ 

1W& , 

,413 

l«fi ._ 

.W& 

Xflyti  _, .., 

1890...... 

laff 

.385 

1»*. ......... . 

.OIS 

wm 

.4^ 
.481 
.5:^7 
.£S1 

.:«« 

.48H 
.274 

18W.. ........ 

IMO 

,^34 

uw.    ............. 

SK> 

IfifKJ ,.. 

lUlll  ...   ... 

lain., 

i»te.. 

,890 

l«n.. 

£10 

190«...._„ 

,£SI 

laoa. 

i8ua 

XS 

BBl*ONIk  UHATIK. 
1890. 

nrTH  GRAIIB. 

1 

!»«..___ 

.,^1^4 

.5U8 
.(Sil 
,560 
.)»7 
.331 
,519 

.4^1 
.4411 
.1141 

.;iHi 

.4M 

.510 

.007 
.,VW 

,ri,-»T 

1*^ 

,^ 

IHM 

liW 

fi8& 

Vim 

l*«(i. 

478 

1807 

IHDH 

1  lHtf7.. ........ ..__... 

1  1M8 

.408 

IrtiO.                 .     _ 

'  1>V9 

QUO 

I9ttt, 

1  lllV) 

534 

VMU 

1  1901......    .. 

191^ 

.349 
475 

18UB.... ..    ., 

TniBfl  OK  AUK, 

1888.........  _     . 

■  i9ija..... 

1 

I 

1       SIXTH  QRADK. 

itm, ..„ „ 

,    iHlrt ..... 

i[*yr» ,... , 

.K» 

I8ai ............ 

1W«. ......_.. 

l«fi...,. 

1HU8. ...... 

\m 

!»t8. 

I«k7 „,....... 

Alt 

.rm 

18W.. ...... ..__.__.. 

IHDH    .      ....    .  ..    .. 

409 

\m& 

iWft   . 

i»ii 

814 

1900.  ..._... „. 

1901 ......_._... 

7t& 

\W& _.._. , 

IBUB... 

me.  .  ., 

■  Hitri,... 

.5^1 
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Cfmt  of  free  supplies  and  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  etc. — ContinnecL 


Ymr. 

berof 

oo«t. 

ATsrase 

Y«r. 

berof 
pupils. 

Average 

txvtper 

poplL 

».ee4 

1,1JMlK 

l,T0a.T8 
1,9G1.14 

1,170.57 

la^-oa 

1, SUP.  06 
1,906,12 

•O.MR 
.404 

,374 
.306  1 

.^ 

.4MI 

.MO 

1W4. ,,„.„-. 

3,098 
E>7i7 

2,mi 

S.W4 

fl,4£1.17 

1. SSI.  04 
1,1%. »» 

i,sae.6fl 

l.€^.lft 

ID.fiAl 

UK 

,fiTO 

f^H 

'*ST 

jg|^- 

1891. ......_ 

18BB.. _„.- 

Ml 

um 

IflBB.,  . ,„ 

.BBS 

gjf^ -"^ 

lioa ^- 

jgoi , .. 

.KOD 
.!fi4 

1908 

Gfi& 

WM 

!«»„„,„..... 

.m^ 

Table  V. — Growth  of  the  schools  since  the  year  1880, 


Avorsjfti 

number  nf  pupllfi  ^nrull^. 

flvhool  7e»r  ending  Jniue  a>— 

First  flight  dtvl* 

Xfnth.  tenth,  and 
ele  venih  dl  visluiiB. 

Number. 

ML 

H'amlter. 

Per  c?Piit 
of 

Nmnber, 

PtorcentI 

of 
Incrcftse. 

Percent 

of 
incT^KBe, 

IIPI                                      , „^„  ^ 

Ifi,ce7 

11,  m 
iT,4es 

».» 

tipon 

fl,5ll6 

mm 

%%' 

es,74i 
m,m 

ffi,741 
M,848 

a,57s 

«,75B 

M9I 
S,44tt 
«,TB1 
0,088 

9,T0g 
9,«4Si 
10,  CM 

10,  HI 
10J>4«1 

io,s»a 

10,420 

io,fi:B 

!0, 171 
10,414 
10, OHO 

11,  (no 

10,960 

£1,600 
SS,OQl 

28,  WT 

3aj&7 
a),mi 

27,7aJ4 

2tt,4tl^ 
:^B,0*4 
H»,844 

ffti,6Hl 

^Jtt,ftl3 

:«tni 

30,401 

4n,tif>H 

40,aU& 

Iffil          .   ..-......-..„. _ „ 

a.  10 
a.flO 

4.  so 
^110 
».Oft 
£.40 
8J»' 
S.90 
B.8tJ 

a  00 
a«8 

1.90 

11  w 
aj5 

aOJ» 

t.m 

4.^ 

a  13 
4.06 
3.^ 

:j,*i 

|.m 

5J.47 

1.5fl 

,43 

a4K 

1.51 

an? 

1.77 
8.S) 

2.13 

US                  _^.— „, ,„. 

a4fl 

1«| _„. 

MW.. -...- 

iBfi -. -.... 

3.  as 

l.ll 

5.40 
B.97 

IH^T 

3.06 

ItHl                     .  ,  

g.flS 

\im ,,*.,,. ,,„. 

3,&4 

]fWl                   _  ^..__ 

2.70 

IMIl .,... .- 

18M. -  - 

ttM 

8.4S 

WW - -^^ 

im              ,.,„„, . 

.fi6 

8.19 

tfn                   ,  -. _......... 

.0fi 

ino ,-,,-,„,.,„ 

3,34 

wet-. -  - .— -— 

a  19 

.3tt 

a  Decrease. 
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Table  VI. — Average  enrollment  ofpuviU  in  the  white  and  colored  schools  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  for  each  fear  since  1880. 


AveniBe  eikroUineat, 

Teachers. 

8cb«>l  j^mx-  dndlnir 

PlTMt  eltfbt  df  vi- 

mnihj  tenth,  ftnd 

TobaL 

Whole  1 
«^->--,Incre 
pkiywi.  , 

1 

Nnmbar. 

Pereent 
of 

Nittnb«nf. 

percent 

of 

Hutabflr. 

Perceat 
of 

•ee. 

1M0 ,„ _ 

mm 
ji^m 

1«.NH 

1«,7» 

a),477 
£1,077 

mm 

84,347 
S&,»ll 
»,S4a 
»ft,74^ 
*7,6S7 
as, 741 
9,«4« 
2ft,  8441 

e»ii«7 

6,7^ 
7,1171) 
7.SS& 
7,®W 
.  «.19l 

11,068 

o,s«e 

10/Ul 
]0,046 

io,;*«i 

10.420 
10,578 

lain 

U>,i74 
10.«0 

ii.mo 

£1.000 

ai^aii 

£3,867 
ffi>lfi7 

SN,5fiH 

m.aii 

8S,£rj6 

as,4ag 

:^,^4 

fa.»<*4 

m.mi 
mAu 

8&,4liL 

43H    

1411  . 
4^ 

fi£5 
6fi6 

5I« 

854 

aoB ' 

74,5, 
7% 
84o  ' 

W5; 

04£  ! 
l^QBl 

i.*jn 

1,1  w 
MJaO 

i^i.aee 
fti,aBsa 

MM..*.* 

Ifttt .„..„„. 

a  10 
9.00 

e.% 

.71 
4.90 
7.10 

aoo 
aoo 

£.90 

aep 
.m 

4.W 

hm 
±m 
a  75 
a  J* 
i,«i 
a^ 
a«* 
a  15 

4.53 

*.19 
6.4i 

a^ 
a  13 

l.0« 

a«: 

4.^ 

2.4: 

IJJO 

FT. 04 

a  48 

1.51 

aaj) 
'^.4ti 

2AH 

a4« 

^:« 
Ml 
5.40 

£.06 

a£4 
aLdc 

.Ml 

a4« 

.65 

£.:» 

a  19 

as4 
asK 
a  10 

« 
M 

iwa„. 

» 

iwt_„ 

M86-  , 

» 

vm. 

40 

VK ._ .„ 

im 

M 

i*e9 , ,.„ 

IHflO 

m 
an 

IWl, 

m 

igoe 

m 

i«e, 

m 

IHM ' 

47 

iFefi..„. ,„„ 

4S 

i«9e 

lP©7.-,„ .„,.. 

40 
40 

ifm .._.  . 

!»»...,„._ 

86 

Ifl00_. 

ff7 

liol.,„„. 

lorts 

117 
40 

iflna. 

48 

»  Decrease. 


/>  Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 


Tablk  VII. — Average  enrollment  of  j)?ipi7«,  the  inimber  of  teachers  cmployefL  the 
eost  of  tuition  y  and  rates  of  increase  for  each  year  since  J 880, 


I    Average  enroll- 
ment. 


Teachers. 


I  Cost  (excluding  rent  and  iK^r- 
,        nianent  improvements). 


School  yc.<ar  ending 
June  90— 


Per  cent 
Total.  ot 

I  incrtwue- 


1880 '  5l,fl00 

1««1 '^Mi 

1882 a\Hdft 

1888 •^irm 

1884 Si.f^M 

1886 ^"Lir.? 

1886 ^,V»I1 

1887 :?r,7lfl 

1888 3iJ!,65a 

188» 20,5011 

1890 i«,3flfl 

1801 m/m 

1892 i\&,2iMl 

189H J1g,41^« 

1894 mM^ 

1896 ?«,M4 

1890 MJW^ 

1897 :i%m\ 

1898 ;#l^l 

1899 MAi]'^ 

1900 :^J\] 

1«)1 1  l^-^.UH 

lore I  M)j\nh 

19<« I  H).m\h 


ai:f 

a4« 
a:iB 

i.n 

5,4(1 

a  07 

£.95 

a  54 

£.7(1 

am 

£.89 

a4«f 

£.8n 

a  IB 

a  1^4 

a  19 
.an 


I  I  Per  pupil, 

Number,  |(basedon' 

em-      'Increase,  average  i 

ployed.  I  I  enroll-  ' 

I  I  ment).  I 


$16.95  , 
17.28  I 
17.44  1 
17.78  ' 
ia22  I 
ia6H  I 
17.76 
19.11 
19.11  , 
20.11 
21.68  ! 
21.44  I 
22.49 
Zi.m 
24.66 
24.78 
26. 2B 
26.08 
26.07 
27.18 
27.87 
27.70 
29.68 
29.89 


Aggregate 

i-ercem 

of 
increase. 

amount. 

pmAW.M 

381,314.19 

4.12 

:i98,254.54 

4.44 

419, 504. ») 

5.85 

486,082.79 

a  67 

469,560.51 

7.98 

4n.993.67 

1.79 

509,194.01 

a-ie 

545,717.71 

7.17 

694, 774.  T:^ 

8.96 

665,310.08 

10.17 

671,124.08 

2.41 

724,521.93 

7.95 

776, 616. 6:^ 

7,19 

826,992.84 

6.36 

888,757.60 

1..54 

882,273.18 

6.18 

918,606.70 

a.'iA 

969,804.34 

6.05 

988,415.26 

2.98 

1,062,174.74 

7.46 

1,001,527.38 

5.76 

1.206,742.17 

10.55 

1,199.292.61 

if») 

"Inoludi'H  kinderpartun  toach^^rH. 


f>  Diwreftse. 
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Tasul  VnL — Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  white  and  colored  schools,  the  n  unibcr 
of  teachers  employed,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Whole  cnrollmeiEit. 


School    ^™,,_^    -„^^  *i_j  ;KiDtliJ*'iJtli,iind 

endixMc 
June  aV—     


ofln- 


WO 18.3S18 

un id.i£3 

MS IS,IBI 

i»3 \it,fm 

1884 si.ssn 

UK 21.  av: 

ia» sKJW 


we. 

1888. 
18W. 
MO. 


MB. 

M4. 
M5. 


:^,£^ 

^,43S 
d-,445 

3»,  111 

^.7n 

84  869 
»&,4IB 


#.£1 
«.63 
!.££ 

a.ttt 

.SI 

aiH 

3.19 

3.f>5 
a,  17 
H.m 
J4 
3.W 

L7B 
l.l^ 
&,«4 
3.28 
3.08 
l.ffi 


eLcTenth  iUtI- 


.  Tot*l. 


Khm- 
ber. 


8.  on 

8.Hfl 

8.7111 

9, 568 
10,188 
10,3i6 
11,0(0 
11J70 
11,488 
l;i£J8i 
I2.iat» 

ii,47g 

I2,87rt 

ii.a&4 

13,975 
l£.T4i 

18,  on 
mssa 

18.  £52 


( Y»t  (exclnding  rent  and 
T««cl]t9rH-       iH^rmanent    improTe- 
I      lui^nts). 


Per  cent 

of  Iti^ 


L75 
5,(17 
5,24 
4.70 
5.82 
«.04 

i.n 

2139 

e,07 

K21 

.m 

fl.T8 
2.01 
3.26 
LIT 
^U 

p.  75 


num- 
ber. 


27.298 

£7,380 
28.  Me 
8U.888 
30,805 
32,»3e 
33.418 
34,850 
.T5,764 
8B,H3H 

m,mi 

3D.flT8 

40,ff7g 
41,657 
42.464 

4;^.W6 
44. «W 

iitTilS 
47,431 
4»i^4aS 


Ferceat 
of  in- 


ll 
II 

r 


a2s 

4.18 

6.46 
1,56 
4,nJ 
3.34 
4.^ 

^.m 

3,10 
4.01 
3.3B  i 

S,SO  , 
2.16 
g.Itt     1 
1.25     1 
3.96     I 

£.10  ^1 

1.96  ,M 

£,11  I'^l 

.64  M 


484 
Mil 

m 

525 
555  \ 

m} 

654 

608 
T45 

Tin 

845 
8yfi 
Ot^ 

mi 
mi 
am 
nr: 

*jitt 
^\ 
:^i 
an 


III 


tias& 
m«6 

14.57 

u.m 

14.  ai 

15.  £1 
14,7!* 
]5.i£3 
15,  «5 
m.6£ 
17  75 
17.48 

18.  av 

31, 3r) 
ail.  IH 
3(J59 

21  47 

L>4  Til 
1».0(I 


1^ 


iaDfl,iee,5i 

381,811.10 
308,  £51,  M 
41D,^0t.(II 
435  Ue  79 
460.5fiU.5l 
177. 983. 67 
5iai04.0t 
5*.%  717, 71 
aw,  774. 73 
*RV3iaOH 
6il.j£4.1tt 
7£4,fiai.fl3 
776,  am.  53 

«IH,:57.«J 

*(H£,£7:ilH 

OiH,.¥Ji  7P 

a5»,M04.34 

988, 415. 2» 

l,Ofe,174.74 

1,091,527.38 

1.206,742.17 

1,199,2»}.61 


4.1£ 
4,44 

5.35 
«,BT 

1,70 
n.5£ 
7.17 
8.98 
111.17 

tn 

7.19 

K54 
5.  IH 
a5H 
5.05 
2.9K 
7.4« 
5. 75 

(«) 


<«  Decrease. 


^Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 


Table  IX. — Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the 
year  1880  to  J  90S,  inclusive. 


School  year  endin«r 
Jane  30— 

Rent. 

128,906.35 
26,506.11 
28,472.57 
14,805.83 
8,742.60 
7,000.00 
6,919.06 
7,354.00 
10,215.44 
14,882.00 
10,000.00 
9,892.00 

Sitee  and 
hnUdings. 

School  year  endin^c 
June  30- 

1892 

Rent. 

19,602.00 

8,951.35 

9,825.50 

9,«48.(K) 

14,r*.50 

14,188.00 

14,  KM.  00 

13, 420.  U) 

13,968.  W) 

15,092.31 

15,W1.73 

14,131.50 

Sites  and 
buildiuK?*. 

1880 

174,996.24 
108,416.91 
253,609.73 
108,141.47 
108.563.94 
118,400.00 
61,130.04 
78,065.34 

$2:^.344.47 

\mi  .                   

1898 

42,270.:« 

1882 

1  1894 

66,930.60 

1M83.                       

1  1896 

66,408.91 

18K4 

1  1896 

185,001.  l;i 

18H6.                      

1  1897 

182,514.26 

\fm 

1  1898 

139,669.  (X) 

1887.              

;  1899 

72,127.86 

1888 

239, 150.  n 
832,812.44 
240,407.39 
229,078.00 

1  1900 

71,807. 4:^ 

1889.                     

,  1901  

295.:«)8.09 

1800                                

1902 

:«)8.(KK).(K) 

1891  .               

1908 

234,944.00 

ENROLLMENT. 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  48,745 — 32,087  white  and 
15,758  colored — an  increase  of  0.04  i)er  cent  over  the  year  before. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers  were  employed, 
of  whom  925  were  white  and  440  colored.  The  whole  number  of  male 
teachers,  including  supervising  principals,  was  173,  and  the  number 
of  female  teachers  1,198.  The  relatively  small'  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  is  due  to  the  small  sala- 
ries paid  to  men  teachers  in  this  District  and  the  greater  pecuniary 
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inducements  offered  by  the  various  departments  and  scientific  bureaus 
of  the  Grovemment  to  educated  younp:  men.  The  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion 174:  days.  There  were  1,843  pupils  enrolled  in  the  night  schools, 
which  were  in  session  48  nights  and  engaged  the  services  of  52 
teachers.  Of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  schools,  1,776,  or  3.64  per 
cent,  were  in  the  kindergartens;  43,310,  or  88.85  i>er  cent,  were  in  the 
first  eight  grades;  2,673,  or  5.48  per  cent,  were  in  the  high  schools; 
816,  or  1.68  per  cent,  in  the  manual-training  schools,  and  170,  or  0.35 
per  cent,  in  the  normal  schools. 

SCHOOI/  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  were  127  owned  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School,  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  the  Matthew  G. 
Emer}-  (12  rooms),  the  Thomas  P.  Morgan  (8  rooms),  the  Petworth  (4 
rooms),  the  Kenilworth  (4  rooms),  for  white  children,  and  the  John 
M.  Langston  (8  rooms)  and  the  William  Syphax  (8  rooms),  for  colored 
children,  were  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  under  the  charge 
of  the  committee  on  buildings,  i*epairs,  and  sanitation.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1903  the  Edmonds  School  (8  rooms),  the  Samuel  E.  Wheatley 
(8  rooms),  a  4-room  addition  to  the  Brookland  School,  a  4-room  addi- 
tion to  the  Craneh  School,  a  4-room  addition  to  the  Takoma  School, 
and  a  4-room  building  at  Good  Hope,  all  for  white  childi*en,  and  the 
Abby  S.  Simmons  School  (8  rooms),  the  Henry  P.  Montgomery  School 
(8  rooms),  and  the  Reno  School  (4  rooms),  for  colored  pupils,  will  be 
completed  and  occupied,  thus  adding  accommodations  for  2,070 
pupils,  estimating  45  pupils  to  each  room,  and  reducing  still  further 
the  number  of  enforced  half -day  schools  in  these  localities.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  buildings  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year  and 
of  those  under  contract  that,  although  they  do  not  represent  as  large 
an  outlay  as  in  some  cities,  they  are  creditable  examples  of  school 
architecture,  and  in  the  essentials  of  light,  heating,  artificial  ventila- 
tion, toilets,  and  conveniences  generally  for  pupils  are  a  great 
advance  upon  some  of  our  older  buildings.  None  of  the  schools 
erected  sinc^  the  organization  of  the  present  IJoard  of  Education  is 
without  the  necessary  appliances  for  forcing  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  into  every  schoolroom  in  such  volume  and  at  such  a  rate  of 
speed  as  to  meet  the  most  exacting  scientific  requirements  as  to  the 
renewal  of  air  in  schoolrooms.  Expressed  in  terms  of  its  beneficial 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  all 
other  improvemenlft  that  have  recently  been  made  in  schoolhouse 
construction  are  of  minor  importance  to  that  of  improved  ventilation. 

Additional  accommodations  for  the  graded  schools  are  needed  in 
Georgetown,  where  an  8-room  building  should  be  erected  near  the 
Curtis,  in  the  extreme  northejistern  section  beyond  Fifteenth  street 
east,  at  C^hevy  Chase,  at  Benning,  at  Anacostia,  at  Tenley,  and  to 
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relieve  the  Columbia  Heights  and  Mount  I^leasant  schools.  The  Com- 
missioners will  be  asked  to  provide  for  these  in  their  next  estinmtes. 
Another  pressing  n^ed  at  this  time  is  that  for  an  extension  of  the 
MeKinley  Manual  Training  School.  This  building,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  251,  carried  through  the  year  an  enrollment  of  457  pupils, 
making  it  necessary  to  house  over  200  of  them  in  the  Central  High 
School,  at  great  inconvenience  to  both  schools.  For  the  coming  year 
conditions  will  be  much  more  serious,  as  the  enrollment  of  the  school 
promises  to  reach  nearly  550,  while  the  corresponding  growth  of  the 
Central  High  School  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  latter  school  to 
surrender  as  many  of  its  class  rooms  to  the  uses  of  the  manual-train- 
ing school  as  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  during  the  year  just  closed. 
As  was  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  estimate  of  $135,000  for  additional 
cla«s  rooms  was  based  upon  plans  made  at  the  time  the  original  build- 
ing was  projected.  A  similar  need  exists  for  additional  class  rooms 
in  tlie  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School.  The  only  unimj)roved 
ground  available  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  lies  east  of  the  present 
struct.ure.  It  has  been  offered  to  the  District  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  should  be  purchased  and  held  until  an  addition  to  the  present 
building  can  be  authorized. 

I  again  urge  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  a  permanent 
and  a<lo<iiiate  home  for  the  Washington  Normal  School.  The  work  of 
this  school,  which  has  always  been  of  a  high  order,  is  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  when  we  come  to  know  that  it  has  been  accomplished 
while  the  school  has  been  occupying  temporary  quarters  in  a  building 
in  no  wise  suited  to  the  uses  of  a  training  school.  The  plan  of  secur- 
ing a  large  plot  of  ground  north  of  Florida  avenue,  on  which  to  place 
first  an  elementary  school,  already  needed,  and  in  due  time  a  modern 
normal  school  building,  with  ample  space  for  school  gard(^ning  and 
playgrounds,  is  cordially  indorsed  by  the  entire  Board  of  Education 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  local  citizens'  association.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  securing  a  large  plot  of  ground  for  future  school 
needs  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  Walla(*h 
School  lot,  an  entire  square  containing  over  107,000  square  feet  of 
land,  by  the  old  corporation  of  Washington  at  a  time  when  no  appar- 
ent need  existed  for  so  large  a  site.  On  this  ground  the  WaUach 
School  was  built  in  1864,  and  the  pupils  of  that  s(»hool  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  lot  as  a  playground. 
Twenty-three  years  later  the  Towers  School  was  built  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  same  lot,  still  leaving  a  playground  large  enough 
for  both  schools.  Four  years  later,  and  twenty-seven  years  after  our 
farsighted  city  fathers  had  bought  the  squan^,  the  Eastern  High 
School  was  erected  on  its  west  side.  The  saving  to  the  District  on 
this  investment  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  this  piece  of 
ground,  sciuare  901,  whi(»h  was  bought  for  S7,000,  is  now  worth  over 
$100,000.     The  mere  pecuniary  gain  involved  in  such  a  transaction  is 
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inducements  offered  by  the  various  departments  and  scientific  bureaus 
of  the  Grovemment  to  educated  younp:  men.  The  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion 174  days.  There  were  1,843  pupils  enrolled  in  the  night  schools, 
which  were  in  session  48  nights  and  engaged  the  services  of  52 
teachers.  Of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  schools,  1,776,  or  3.64  per 
cent,  were  in  the  kindergartens;  48,310,  or  88.85  i>er  cent,  were  in  the 
first  eight  grades;  2,673,  or  5.48  jier  cent,  were  in  the  high  schools; 
816,  or  1.68  per  cent,  in  the  manual-training  schools,  and  170,  or  0.35 
per  cent,  in  the  normal  schools. 

SCHOOI/  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  were  127  owned  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School,  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  the  Matthew  6. 
Emery  (12  rooms),  the  Thomas  P.  Morgan  (8  rooms),  the  Petworth  (4 
rooms),  the  Kenilworth  (4  rooms),  for  white  children,  and  the  John 
M.  Langston  (8  rooms)  and  the  William  Syphax  (8  rooms),  for  colored 
children,  were  dedicated  with  appropriate  <^rcmonies  under  the  charge 
of  the  committee  on  buildings,  i*epairs,  and  sanitation.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1903  the  Edmonds  School  (8  rooms),  the  Samuel  E.  Wheatley 
(8  rooms),  a  4-room  addition  to  the  Brookland  School,  a  4-room  addi- 
tion to  the  Cranch  School,  a  4-room  addition  to  the  Takoma  School, 
and  a  4-room  building  at  Good  Hope,  all  for  white  childi*en,  and  the 
Abby  S.  Simmons  School  (8  rooms),  the  Henrj'^  P.  Montgomery  School 
(8  rooms),  and  the  Reno  School  (4  rooms),  for  colored  pupils,  will  be 
completed  and  occupied,  thus  adding  accommodations  for  2,070 
pupils,  estimating  45  pui)il8  to  each  room,  and  reducing  still  further 
the  number  of  enforce<l  half -day  schools  in  these  localities.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  buildings  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year  and 
of  those  under  contract  that,  although  they  do  not  represent  as  large 
an  outlay  as  in  some  cities,  they  are  creditable  examples  of  school 
architecture,  and  in  the  essentials  of  light,  heating,  artificial  ventila- 
tion, toilets,  and  conveniences  generally  for  pupils  are  a  great 
advance  upon  some  of  our  older  buildings.  None  of  the  schools 
erected  since  the  organization  of  the  present  Board  of  Education  is 
without  the  necessary  appliances  for  forcing  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  into  everj^  schoolroom  in  such  volume  and  at  such  a  rate  of 
speed  as  to  meet  the  most  exacting  scientific  requirements  as  to  the 
renewal  of  air  in  schoolrooms.  Expressed  in  terms  of  its  beneficial 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  all 
other  imi)rovenients  that  have  recently  been  made  in  schoolhouse 
construction  are  of  minor  importance  to  that  of  improved  ventilation. 

Additional  accommcKlations  for  the  graded  schools  are  needed  in 
Georgetown,  where  an  8-room  building  should  be  erected  near  the 
Curtis,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section  beyond  Fifteenth  street 
east,  at  Chevy  Chase,  at  Benning,  at  Anacostia,  at  Tenley,  and  to 
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relieve  the  Columbia  Heights  and  Mount  l^loasant  schools.  The  Com- 
missiouers  will  l>e  asked  to  provide  for  these  in  their  next  estimates. 
^\iiother  pressing  n^d  at  this  time  is  that  for  an  extension  of  the 
McKinley  Manual  Training  Scliool.  This  building,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  251,  carried  through  the  year  an  enrollment  of  457  pupils, 
making  it  necessary  to  house  over  200  of  them  in  the  Central  High 
School,  at  great  inconvenience  to  both  schools.  For  the  coming  year 
conditions  will  be  much  more  serious,  as  the  enrollment  of  the  school 
promises  to  reach  nearly  550,  while  the  corresponding  growth  of  the 
Central  High  School  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  latter  school  to 
surrender  as  many  of  its  class  rooms  to  the  uses  of  the  manual-train- 
ing school  as  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  during  the  year  just  closed. 
As  was  stateil  in  my  last  report,  the  estimate  of  $135,000  for  additional 
class  rooms  was  based  upon  plans  made  at  the  time  the  original  build- 
ing was  projected.  A  similar  need  exists  for  additional  class  rooms 
in  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School.  The  only  unimjjroved 
ground  available  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  lies  east  of  the  present 
structure.  It  has  been  offered  to  the  District  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  should  be  purchased  and  held  until  an  addition  to  the  present 
building  can  be  authorized. 

I  again  urge  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  a  permanent 
and  adcHiuate  home  for  the  Washington  Normal  School.  The  work  of 
this  seh<x)l,  which  Invs  always  been  of  a  high  order,  is  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  when  we  come  to  know  that  it  has  been  accomplished 
while  the  school  has  been  occupying  temporary  quarters  iu  a  building 
in  nowise  suited  to  the  uses  of  a  training  school.  The  plan  of  secur- 
ing a  large  plot  of  ground  north  of  Florida  avenue,  on  which  to  place 
first  an  elementary  school,  already  needed,  and  in  due  time  a  modern 
normal  sc*hool  building,  with  ample  space  for  school  gardening  and 
playgrounds,  is  cordially  indorsed  by  the  entire  Board  of  Education 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  local  citizens'  association.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  securing  a  large  plot  of  ground  for  future  school 
needs  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  punOuise  of  the  Wallach 
S<^hool  lot,  an  entire  square  containing  over  107,000  square  feet  of 
land,  by  the  old  corporation  of  Washington  at  a  time  when  no  appar- 
ent need  existed  for  so  large  a  site.  On  this  ground  the  Wallach 
School  was  built  in  1804,  and  the  pupils  of  that  school  enjoyc<l  for 
many  years  the  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  lot  as  a  playground. 
Twenty- three  years  later  the  Towers  School  was  built  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  same  lot,  still  leaving  a  playground  large  enough 
for  both  schools.  Four  years  later,  and  twenty-seven  years  after  our 
farsighted  city  fathers  had  bought  the  scpiare,  the  Eastern  High 
School  was  erected  on  its  west  side.  The  saving  to  the  District,  on 
this  investment  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  this  piece  of 
ground,  square  901,  which  was  bought  for  $7,000,  is  now  worth  over 
$100,000.     The  mere  pecuniary  gain  involved  in  such  a  transaction  is 
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far  transcended  by  the  advantage  that  has  accrued  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  iK>ssession  of  surroundings  favorable  to  pure  air, 
light,  and  room  for  play,  with  ground  in  reserve  still  sufficient  after 
the  first  building  had  been  erected  to  meet  local  needs  for  a  i)eriod 
covering  nearly  a  third  of  a  century. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  school 
gardening  during  the  year.  The  graduating  class  of  1003  of  Washing- 
ton Normal  School  No.  1  had  all  received  as  thorough  a  course  as  time 
would  permit  under  the  guidance  of  the  experts  of  the  Depailment  of 
Agriculture  in  soils;  seeds  and  their  germination,  comprising  experi- 
mental work,  indoors  and  out;  seedlings;  the  planting  and  care  of 
bulbs;  the  propagation,  by  cutting,  of  the  geranium,  coleus,  heliotrope, 
verbena,  chrysanthemum,  scarlet  sage,  and  other  ornamental  plants; 
cuttings  of  privet,  forsythia,  althea,  and  other  hard- wood  plants  for 
shrubberj'^and  hedges;  grafting;  budding;  means  of  providing  material 
for  window  decoration  and  improvement  of  school  grounds.  This 
work  was  supplemented  by  instructions  in  making  plans  of  the  ground 
to  be  planted  for  home  gardens.  Every  member  of  the  normal  school 
had  her  own  flower  or  vegetable  garden  at  home,  and  the  exhibit  of 
products  from  these  gardens  which  was  held  in  the  fall  demonstrated 
that  the  pupils  had  entered  upon  their  work  with  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. Alwut  2,500  pupils  in  the  schools,  chiefly  the  suburban  sch<x>Ls, 
were  supplied  with  seeds  for  home  planting  with  gratifying  resiilt.s, 
and  an  encouraging  beginning  was  made  by  the  principals  of  al)out 
ten  of  our  city  schools  in  the  making  of  lawns,  the  setting  out  of  flower 
beds,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  cultivating  of  vegetables  in  school 
yards.  The  children  from  a  sixth  grade  near  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cultivated  during  the  entire  summer  31  garden  plots,  each  7| 
by  10  feet,  set/  aside  for  them  in  the  Agricultural  grounds,  raising  suc- 
cessive crops  of  radishes,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  beans,  and  a  few 
flowers,  such  as  marigolds  and  nasturtiums.  The  entire  scheme  of 
plant  decoration  at  the  Franklin  School — which  included  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lawn  and  the  planting  and  care  of  vines,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery— was  successfully  carried  out  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers.  There  is  every  reason  to  l>elieve  that  results  similar 
to  those  described  can  be  obtained  next  spring  by  nearly  all  our  large 
schools.  I  am  tohl  that  seeds,  vines,  and  cuttings  can  be  had  in  suf- 
ficient (quantities  with  little  or  no  expense,  a  large  part  being  supplied 
by  the  Departmi^nt  of  Agriculture  and  a  considerable  st^ick  being 
available  as  the  produr^t  of  the  work  of  last  year's  normal  class.  The 
pupils  stand  r<»ady  to  furnish  unliniite<l  labor,  so  that  there  remains 
onl3'the  i)roblem  of  securing  good  soil  in  sufhcient  quantities,  the  soil 
of  the  average  school  yard  being  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  which 
hHA  been  in  force  for  the  last  two  years  restricting  the  membership  of 
night  schools  to  i)er8on8  not  over  21  years  of  age  will  be  stricken  out, 
AS  it  works  hardship  to  many  worthy  people  whose  early  efforts  to 
obtain  an  education  were  defeated  by  misfortune  or  poverty,  and 
whose  zeal  for  knowledge  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to  get  it 
appeal  strongly  to  all  who  have  their  welfare  at  heart.  I  know  of  no 
citj'  which  excludes  adults  from  the  privileges  of  the  night  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  high  schools  sets  forth  in  forcible 
terms  the  danger  to  the  high  standards  of  instruction  prevailing  in 
these  schools  which  is  threatened  by  the  loss  of  numbers  of  our  best 
teachers,  who  from  time  to  time  leave  our  service  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing elsewhere  at  higher  pay,  and  the  consequent  stocking  of  our  high 
school  faculties  with  inexperienced  instructors.     I  ask  your  especial 
attention  to  that  part  of  his  report  which  outlines  certain  changes  in 
the  high  school  courses  which  are  designed  to  remove  the  current 
objections  that  the  high  school  is  merely  an  expensive  feeder  to  the 
college,  by  planning  a  greater  variety  of  courses  or  related  groups  of 
studies  which  may  be  profitably  chosen  by  that  large  body  of  students 
who  have  no  college  aspirations  or  could  not  go  to  college  if  they 
would.     The  high  school  is  constantly  under  the  criticism  of  some 
who  claim  that  it  exists  chiefly  to  prepare  a  favored  few  for  college, 
and  consequently  frames  its  courses  so  that  a  large  majority  of  its 
pupils  are  compelled  to  take  up  college  preparatory  studies  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted  and  can  not  pursue  with  profit  to  themselves.     It 
should  be  said  in  defense  of  the  high  school  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States  that  the  introduction  of  elective  studies  has  done  much 
to  adjust  high  school  courses  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils;  but 
the  choice  of  such  electivesf  has  been  too  often  left  to  the  caprice  of 
the  immature  boy  or  girl  and  has  not  always  been  a  wise  one,  fre- 
quently, indeed,  threatening  to  make  the  high  school  where  the  elect- 
ives  run  riot  a  training  school  for  shamming  and  shirking  and  '*  cul- 
tivating a  facility  for  escaping  work."     It  is  proposed  to  substitute 
for  a  haphazard  choice  of  single  studies  a  choice  of  groups  of  studies 
so  combined  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  unit  of  work,  which,  when 
selected  by  the  pupil,  shall  be  consistently  followed  to  his  graduation. 
In  this  way  can  be  avoided  that  rigid  conformity  to  one  or  two  con- 
ventional courses  which  point  toward  college  and   give  the  boy  or 
girl  who  can  not  make  college  preparation  no  alternative — which  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  at  school  and  yet  not  be  called 
uiK>n  to  do  impossible  things.     In  this  arrangement  the  pupil  seeking 
a  college  preparatory  course  can  secure  it  as  now,  while  the  pupU 
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city  of  Wushiiig^ton."  On  August  5,  1805,  the  first  boarti  of  trustees 
Hpx)oint'e<l  under  the  o|)eration  of  this  act  met  and  organized  l>y  the 
election  of  llioinas  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
their  first  i)residing  officer.  The  centennial  anniversary  of  these 
events  should  l>e  appropriately  observed  by  our  l)oanl.  The  annual 
rei)ort  for  the  school  year  1004-5  should  be  as  far  as  i)ossible  a  history 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  public  scliools  up  to  the  present  day 
and  should  embo<ly  a  i)ermanent  record  of  such  centennial  observ- 
ances as  your  board  may  determine  to  hold.  The  report  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  1874-75  contained  a  valuable  history  of  the  schools 
from  1804  to  that  date.  The  records  will  show  that,  beginning  in 
those  early  days  with  Jefferson  as  a  contributing  member  and  the 
first  president  of  the  boaixl  of  trustees,  and  with  Robert  Brent,  the 
first  mayor  of  Washington,  and  William  Cranch,  the  distinguished 
jurist,  as  membei's,  succeeding  boards  have  to  a  great  degree  main- 
tained the  high  standard  thus  set,  the  names  of  many  of  our  l)est- 
known  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  being  found  on  their  rolls. 
Since  the  time  when  Jefferson  wrote  to  that  primitive  board  of  trus- 
tees accepting  his  election  as  liresident  thereof  and  in  the  stately 
phrase  of  the  day  receiving  "with  due  sensibility  these  proofs  of  confi- 
dence "  and  extending  "  his  just  acknowledgments,''  many  eminent  men 
have  been  associated  actively  with  the  management  of  the  i)ublic 
schools  and  have  giv(»n  valuable  time  and  thought  to  their  upbuild- 
ing. When  the  history  of  these  schools  shall  be  written  just  tribute 
should  also  be  made  to  the  noble  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  membera  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  encouragement  which  they  have  given  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  official  duties. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Super intendent  of  Sclumls, 

June  30,  11>U3. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Washington,  J).  C,  Jutie  30,  1903. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  grade 
sc-hools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  closing  to-day. 
The  report  has  been  prepared  by  me  as  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  supervising  principals,  who  have  heard  it  read  and  have 
j^iven  it  their  approval. 

LANGUAGE. 

language  is  the  chief  study  unit  in  the  course  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  also  the  tool  in  constant  use  by  teacher  and  pupil  in  delving 
into  much  of  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  some  of  the  most  effect- 
ive language  teaching  is  done  while  in  the  midst  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, or  arithmetic  lessons.  In  fact,  those  schools  are  generally  the 
lifst  whose  teachers  make  all  branches  give  tribute  to  careful  lan- 
guage training.  For  purposes  of  discussion  the  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  reading,  composition,  grammar,  and  spelling. 
Vnder  these  heads  I  shall  seek  to  set  forth,  as  far  as  can  be  done  in 
brief  space,  the  year's  accomplishment  in  language. 

Reading. — The  child  in  the  first  grade  was  taught  to  read  through 
his  interest  in  things  about  which  he  possessed  knowledge  and  of 
which  he  had  talked  freely.  Many  observation  and  conversation  les- 
sons were  given  by  first-grade  teachers  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
year  on  flowers,  toys,  games,  aninmls,  etc.  These  lessons  were  made 
brief  and  interesting,  and  sought  to  gain  from  the  child  a  free  and 
glad  expression  of  his  previous  knowledge  and  of  his  discoveries  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Such  elicited  facts  were  written  on 
the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  read  by  her.  They  were  rewritten 
and  studied.  It  was  not  long  before  the  child  not  only  recognized  his 
own  statement  pictured  in  symbols  on  the  blackboard,  but  was  able 
to  reproduce  it  crudely  upon  the  board.  His  ability  increased  daily 
and  soon  he  came  to  comprehend  as  such  the  separate  word  in  the 
sentence.  The  sentence  method  was  not  imposed  on  teachers.  The 
majority  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  combine  the  sentence  and  the 
wonl  methods.  Whatever  means  wei'e  used,  care  was  taken  to  have 
the  idea  always  precede  its  symbol.  Much  reading  of  script  from  the 
blackl>oard,  from  prepared  sheets,  and  from  the  child's  own  written 
papers  pi*e(*eded  the  use  of  l)Ooks.  Teachers  were  advised  against 
haste  in  beginning  to  read  from  books.  The  use  of  printed  letter  slips 
made  easier  tlie  step  from  s(*ript  to  i)rint.     With  these  letters  words 
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and  sometimes  sentences  were  reproduced  as  seat  work.  Though  not 
euthuHiastic  at  first,  the  final  judgment  of  the  teaeherH  was  that  this 
work  was  helpful.  Late  in  the  year  first-grade  teachers  were  advised 
to  teach  the  alphabet  as  such,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  dic- 
tionaries will  be  used. 

Two  series  of  graded  readers  were  supplied  in  full  sets  to  every 
class  up  to  and  including  the  fifth  grade.  Many  first  grades  also  had 
primers.  Sixth  grades  received  one  set  of  readers.  The  majority  of 
the  children  in  the  first  three  grades  had  read  intelligently  most  of 
the  selections  in  both  of  tlieir  readers  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
use  of  the  readers  in  the  grades  above  the  thirtl  became  relatively 
less  as  the  amount  of  reading  necessarily  done  in  other  books  became 
greater.  .Esop's  Fables,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  and  Old  Greek 
Stories  supplied  additional  i*eading  matter,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  children  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  i*espectively. 

The  little  knowledge  of  phonies  acquired  in  the  first  grade  was 
materially  added  to  in  the  next  two  grades.  By  means  of  accent  and 
diacritical  marks,  syllabication,  and  word  building  the  pupils  of  these 
two  grades  gained  a  degree  of  strength  in  obtaining  new  words  for 
themselves.  With  l)enefit  to  them,  they  were  given  rather  more 
opportunity  this  year  than  heretofore  to  try  this  strength. 

In  reading  aloud  the  aim  was  to  secure  easy,  natural,  fluent  read- 
ings which  should  show  through  its  intelligent  expression  a  right 
conception  of  the  writers  thought,  and  to  have  this  reading  given 
with  distinct,  articulation  and  suflicient  fullness  of  tone  to  caiTy  to 
all  parts  of  the  room.  To  make  sure  of  a  mastery  of  the  author's 
meaning  and  of  an  ability  to  pronounce  all  words,  children  were 
encouraged  to  read  silently  before  attempting  to  read  aloud.  In 
classes  whose  teachei*s  insisted  so  c(mstantly  on  this  preliminary 
silent  reading  that  it  became  a  habit  with  the  pujnls  good  reading 
was  always  noticeable.  To  develop  greater  confidence  a  vhild  was 
called  now  and  then  to  the  front  of  the  room  to  read. 

In  all  grades  numerous  beautiful  passages  or  entire  poems  were 
memorized  and  frequently  repeated.  This  gave  a  certain  training  to 
the  memory,  but  the  chief  purpose  in  view  was  to  plant  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  love  for  the  beautiful  in  lit<)rature.  In  some  schools 
a  period  was  given  each  week  to  the  recitation  of  poems  and  the  read- 
ing of  stories  from  books  brought  from  home.  These  were  times  of 
recreation,  yet  they  prov(Kl  profitable  as  helps  to  Ijetter  reading  and 
to  a  more  genc^ral  remembering  of  selected  poems  and  also  by  kind- 
ling a  desire  to  do  more  reading  in  the  books  at  hand.  The  children 
cheerfully  allowed  their  books  to  remain  a  week  or  two  for  others  to 
enjoy  in  leisurci  niinut(^s.  A  distinct  effort  was  made  in  higher  grades 
to  cultivate  a  nion;  general  love  for  reading  and  to  give  wise  direc- 
tion to  children's  reading.  This  effort  is  not  entirely  new,  jis  is  seen 
by  noting  the  literatui-e  used  in  the  schools.     Sixth  grades  read  Miles 
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Standish  and  Evangeline  first  as  literatui*e  and,  secondly,  as  supiAe- 
ment^  to  history.  Hawthorne's  The  Snow  Image,  The  Great  Stone 
Faee,  and  The  Great  Carbuncle,  together  with  The  Christmas  Carol 
and  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  furnished  profitable  reading  matter  and  a 
source  for  much  comx>osition  work  to  the  seventh  grades.  As  hei'eto- 
fore,  considerable  time  was  devoted  in  eighth  grades  to  the  study  of 
the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  to  Whittier's  Snowbound.  Warner's 
A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  was  read  in  this  grade  during  the  early  fall 
and  was  followed  by  the  circdlating  libraries  of  selected  classics. 
These  books  generally  remained  in  a  school  a  month,  and  classes 
were  given  five  or  more  during  the  year.  The  larger  part  of  the 
pupils  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  coming  of  these 
libraries,  but  the  teacher  has  to  show  some  interest  and  considerable 
encouragement  to  secure  a  x>crusal  by  all  of  her  class.  This  reading 
is  largely  done  at  home. 

It  is  a  proper  cause  for  satisfaction  that  recent  efforts  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  good  literature  in  the  grade  schools  are  showing  results. 
Teachers  recognize  that  such  is  the  fact  and  comment  hopefully  on 
it.  Results  are  most  apparent,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  where  they  are  seen  in  an  extension 
of  the  reading  habit,  an  increased  ability  to  see  units  in  what  is 
read,  a  greater  power  to  express  thought  clearly,  and  a  general  mental 
broadening. 

Comjx)sUian. — Untiring  effort  was  made  daily  in  all  gi'ades  to  train 
children  to  the  use  of  correct  and  well-chosen  English  in  speaking  and 
in  writing.  An  opportunity  for  the  most  timely  and  telling  teaching 
of  oral  composition  presents  itself  with  the  coming  of  everj'^  recita- 
tion. Very  many  of  our  teachers  are  wise  enough  to  insist  on  correct 
forms  in  all  schoolroom  conversation,  even  at  the  seeming  loss  of  val- 
uable time.  Some  in  the  hurry  of  the  hour,  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
facta  stated,  allow  faulty  English  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  teacher 
who  correlates  oral  composition  with  every  lesson  of  the  day,  and  wlio 
lets  her  school  see  that  spoken  English  must  be  well  chosen,  before 
long  gets  a  thoughtful  effort  from  the  average  child  every  time  he  is 
upon  his  feet,  and  cultivates  a  sensitiveness  of  ear  in  her  school  that 
Is  a  guard  against  the  offense  of  errors  in  sjK^ech.  These  once  gained, 
the  teacher's  reward  for  her  labor  is  assured.  Not  only  is  the  spoken 
English  vastly  improved,  but  the  wholesome  influence  is  reflected  in 
the  written  composition.  Ample  sources  for  supplying  subjects  for 
written  composition  were  found  in  the  different  branches  studied. 
Teachers  were  enjoined  to  have  children  write  something  daily.  In 
the  primary  grades  this  almost  of  necessity  connectinl  itself  with  the 
reading  lessons  and  was  simple  iu  its  nature.  In  the  higher  grades 
it  became  a  grouping  of  thoughts  into  connected  sentences,  all  bear- 
ing on  the  same  subject.  Tliis  paragraph  writing  formed  the  constant 
and  most  important  feature  of  the  training  in  written  composition 
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throughout  the  year.  The  general  opinion  is  that  this  method  has 
proven  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  writing  of  longer,  formal 
compositions.  Its  advantages  seem  to  lie  in  the  unity  of  the  child's 
thought;  in  the  brevity  which  allows  more  attention  to  expression, 
choice  of  words,  punctuation,  and  spelling,  and  the  keeping  of  inter- 
est and  effort  to  the  end.  The  benefit  from  this  daily  practice  in 
making  English  is  so  great  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  tc)  crowd  it 
out  of  the  day's  programme.  Much  good  work  was  also  done  iu  lett-er 
writing.  The  literature,  too,  of  the  higher  grades  offered  a  wide  field 
for  the  study  of  description,  narration,  character  sketches,  and  fig- 
ures of  speech.  Eighth-grade  teachers  have  made  widely  different 
use  of  the  sets  of  books  furnished  to  aid  in  the  comi)08ition  writing, 
but  all  have  found  them  helpful.  Probably  the  better  acquaintance, 
coming  from  a  year's  use  of  the  book,  will  tend  of  itself  toward  uni- 
formity in  its  use.  If  uniformity  is  considered  desirable,  it  .would 
seem  well  to  have  the  experiences  of  the  year  gathered  up  and  put 
before  the  teachers. 

Gramrmir, — The  requirements  of  the  course  in  grammar  were  to  all 
intents  the  samo  as  those  of  the  last  two  years.  Among  the  few  slight 
changes  may  be  mentioned  the  greater  effort  made  to  familiarize 
pui)ils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  with  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs. 
Seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  were  also  accorded  more  freedom 
as  to  the  order  in  which  their  work  was  taken.  The 'transition  period 
through  which  the  schools  have  been  passing  has  been  a  time  of  dif- 
ficulties in  teaching  language  and  grammar  in  the  higher  grades. 
Tliese  difficulties  were  encount^ered  less  often  this  year  than  during 
the  two  preceding  and  will  largely  disappear  next  year.  The  children 
came  to  their  new  grades  at  the  oj>ening  of  the  session  with  two  years 
of  parallel  instruction  behind  them.  They  were  therefore  much 
stronger  and  better  prepai'ed  to  cope  with  their  new  tasks.  The  defi- 
niteness  of  the  work  assigned  to  each  grade  made  it  easier  of  aecomplisli- 
ment  by  the  teachers.  The  results  from  the  introduction  of  text- 
books as  guides  in  teaching  language  and  grammar  in  all  grades  above 
the  third  have  been  eminently  gratifying.  In  my  oi)inion  no  one  other 
change  inaugurated  by  the  Boai-d  of  Education  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  has  been  more  productive  of  happy  results.  The 
children  now  possess  more  definite,  more  uniform,  more  complete 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

Spelling. — Faithful  drill  in  spelling  was  given  this  year  throughout 
our  schools.  Of  this  there  can  Ikj  no  doubt.  Teachers  assert,  it  and 
it  shows  in  the  written  work  of  the  pui)ils.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  high  schools  report  improvement  in  si>elling 
among  the  pupils  of  the  last  two  entering  classes. 

In  the  primary  grades  spelling  was  very  intimately  connected  with 
reading.  New  words,  occurring  in  all  lessons,  were  developed,  and 
the  forms  learned  as  Miioles.     This  preceded  the  reading  lesson,  and 
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prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  forms  of  the  common  home  words  were 
simiUrly  learned.  After  their  natural  development,  to  impre.S8  them, 
the  new  words  were  generally  reproduced  by  the  child  orally  upon  the 
blackboard  and  on  paper  as  lists  of  words  and  finally  in  sentences. 
As  many  new  words  were  given  at  a  time  as  experience  proved  the 
class  able  to  retain. 

Every  child  in  grades  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  had  a  speller,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  got  much  spelling  work  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  their  text-book  on  word  analysis.  In  each  of  these 
grades  a  fixed  limit  was  assigned,  from  which  all  the  words  within  the 
child's  comprehension  were  studied.  In  addition  to  this  teachers  were 
expected  to  teach  many  words  from  the  subjects  of  their  grades,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  common  use.  Words  were  taught  as  wholes 
and  by  syllables,  the  latter  plan  being  adopted  whenever  needful  as 
an  aid  to  pronunciation  or  to  a  proper  division  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Spelling  lessons  were  conducted  both  orally  and  as  written  exercises. 
At  times  the  words  were  given  as  simple  lists  and  again  in  sentences. 
Dictation  exercises  were  frequent.  The  analysis  of  words  was  made 
to  help  in  their  spelling.  In  connection  with  spelling,  accent  and  the 
common  diacritical  marks  were  taught.  A  weekly  review  was  (luite 
general.  Effort  was  made  to  inspire  a  desire  for  correct  spelling  in 
all  written  work  and  to  form  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  dictionary 
whenever  doubtful  as  to  the  right  form.  In  the  higher  grades  there 
was  much  discriminating  study  of  words  and  their  meanings.  It  will 
be  seen  that  no  one  method,  but  all  methods,  were  used  to  improve 
spelling.  Correctness  of  word  forms  used  in  dictated  sentences  and 
in  their  written  paragraphs  and  compositions  was  considered  the  real 
test  of  the  ability  of  pupils  to  spell. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic. — The  year  began  with  your  instruction  to  review  arith- 
metic whenever  the  need  for  review  developed.  This  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  devoting  a  fixed  time  to  review,  regardless  of 
the  var^'ing  needs  of  different  classes.  Practically  all  number  work 
in  primary  grades  was  presented  objectively.  This  method  was  con- 
tinued in  the  higher  grades  whenever  possible.  An  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  secure  in  all  grades  a  careful  drill  on  every  principle  taught 
and  the  giving  of  problems  adapted  to  practical  life.  Many  original 
problems  were  made  and  solved. 

In  the  first  grade  no  effort  was  made  to  force  number  work.  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  the  mathematical  horizon  of  the  child  rapidly 
widened.  A  strong  line  of  work,  and  one  comparatively  new  in  these 
grades,  was  the  independent  working  of  examples  from  individual 
slips,  which  could  be  passed  about  rapidly.  Careful  drill  was  given 
in  the  multiplication  tables.  These  were  generally  learned  by  chil- 
dren who  completed  the  third  grade.     Further  drill  on  the  tables  was 
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given  in  the  fourth  grade  and  much  abstract  work  in  the  four  funda- 
mental processes.  Children  of  this  grade  were  also  called  ui>on  to 
perform  many  problems  involving  these  processes,  the  more  difficult 
requiring  several  operations.  The  mastery  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions  was  the  principal  work  of  the  fifth  grade.  Sixth  grades 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  denominate  numbers,  their  reductions,  and 
their  application  in  problems.  Teachers  of  this  grade  were  urged  to 
have  pupils  do  much  measuring,  weighing,  estimating,  and  comparing. 
Percentage  and  most  of  its  ai)plication8,  including  simple  interest, 
was  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade.  In  teaching  i>ercentage  teachers 
were  directed  to  use  the  1  i)er  cent  method  at  first,  and  later  the 
fractional.  Reviewing  the  seventh-grade  limit,  the  eighth  grades 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  percentage,  with  and  without  the 
time  element,  and  took  up  mensuration,  powere,  and  roots,  with  their 
applications.  The  coui'se  in  algebra  prescribed  for  eighth-grade 
schools  was  completed  with  no  great  difficulty. 

Your  direction,  given  alxjut  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  devote  at 
least  five  minutes  daily  to  quick  mental-arithmetic  drill  in  grades  3 
to  8,  inclusive,  was  immediately  acted  upon  and  the  work  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  interest  of  teachers  and  of  pupils 
was  at  once  aroused,  and  the  oral  work  improved  wonderfully  at  first. 
The  lasting  beneficial  results  varied  widely,  as  the  teacher  did  or  did 
not  give  eonstjint  variety  to  the  work.  Whenever  the  work  became 
mechanical  the  children  soon  lost  the  interest  inspired  by  the  novelty. 
The  largo  majority  of  schools  were  perceptibly  strengthened  in  jmwer 
of  attention,  quickness,  accunicy,  and  independence  of  thought. 

The  arithmetic  work  of  the  year  has  been  fully  up  to  the  st^mdanl 
of  the  i)Hst,  and  distinct  gains  have  })e(in  made  in  some  i)articulars. 
Yet  the  chances  are  that  a  majority  of  teachers,  in  contemphiting  the 
results  secured  in  arithmetic,  feel  a  less  degree  of  satisfaction  than  in 
regard  to  other  branches.  Statements  are  often  made  either  that  chil- 
dn»n  are  weak  in  reasoning  power  or  that  they  make  inexcusable 
errors  when  the  line  of  reascmingis  clear  to  them — an  incorrect  answer 
resulting  in  either  event.  I  incline  to  think  the  results  in  arithmetic 
that  sometimes  seem  unsatisfactory  by  comparison  with  other  subjects 
are  less  so  in  reality  than  in  seeming.  In  his  oral  recitations  a  cluld 
is  often  kept  from  getting  astray  by  a  timely  check  or  suggestion, 
which  does  not  imx)ress  itself  upon  the  teacher.  In  solving  his  exam- 
ple he  is  generally  in  less  close  touch  with  an  adviser.  The  warning 
is  not  given  and  he  goes  on  to  his  undoing — the  wrong  result,  which 
stands  out  ghiringly  before  his  teacher.  May  there  not  be  something 
in  this?  Whether  or  no,  it  is  surely  true  that  hard  work  in  trying  to 
g(^t  pupils  to  think  and  to  do  for  thenis<4ves  must  make  them  stronger 
and  that  incnsise  in  strength  must  show  sooner  or  later.  Surely  it  is  a 
wise  <'fTort  that  is  lu'ing  niadt^  to  have  rapid  and  varied  mentjd  arith- 
metic* <laily,  much  abstract  drill  intlu^  fundamental  (qHirations,  simple 
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methods,  a  thoroughly  practical  selection  of  problems,  and  iiracticein 
oral  analysis  of  problems.  Beyond  this  teachers  must  make  sure  that 
all  their  pupils  can  correctly  and  readily  write  and  roiul  numbers 
suited  to  their  grade  requirements,  and,  further,  that  the  language  of 
problems  is  understood,  their  conditions  appreciated,  their  given  facts 
and  their  required  facts  seen  in  clear  contrast. 

The  text-books  used  consisted  of  arithmetic  readers  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades  and  arithmetics  in  the  fourth  an<l  succeed- 
ing grades,  all  of  which  were  furnished  in  full  sets.  The  advisability 
of  making  a  change  in  arithmetic  readers  has  been  demonstrated,  we 
think  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  through  the  results  of  the  experimental 
use  of  new  books  in  selected  second  and  third  grade  schools. 

History. — The  story  was  made  the  vehicle  for  most  of  the  history 
taught  in  the  first  four  grades.  On  the  approach  of  national  holidays 
the  first  and  the  second  grade  teachers  told  their  i)ui)il8  8imx)le  stories 
that  had  connection  with  the  day.  These  were  n^produced  orally. 
Thus  was  a  very  simple  l)eginning  of  history  made.  Stories  of  the 
Pilgrims,  of  the' Indians,  and  of  a  few  Icadera  in  American  history 
were  added  in  the  third  year.  These,  sometimes  told  and  sometimes 
read,  were  made  the  subject  of  much  conversation  and  written  repro- 
duction. 

In  the  opening  months  the  fourth-grade  children  were  given  some 
insight  to  the  governing  of  our  city.  This  was  done  through  discus- 
sions, suited  to  their  limited  comprehension,  of  such  municipal  dei)art- 
ments  as  schools,  police,  fire,  health,  water,  street  cleaning,  and  light- 
ing. In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  present  city,  its  history  and 
that  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  touched  on.  Beginning  with 
December,  the  more  important  public  buildings  and  near-by  places  of 
historic  interest  were  studied.  Anecdotes  of  early  inventors  followed, 
together  with  birthday  stories  of  Washington  and  IJncolu  at  appro- 
priate times.  The  first  effort  to  get  historical  informal  ion  through  the 
continued  use  of  a  book  was  made  in  the  fourth  grade,  during  the  spring 
months,  when  the  pamphlet  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  was  taken 
up.  This  pamphlet  is  very  difficult  in  parts  for  the  children  using  it. 
It  is  also  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  is  becoming  more  so  with  the 
passing  of  each  year.  For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
substitute  another  book  in  its  stead  or  to  secure  its  revision. 

History  through  biographies  of  leading  Americans  was  the  work  of 
the  fifth  grades.  A  text-book  was  used.  Teachers  and  ])upils  always 
seemed  especially  happy,  interested,  and  ali^rt  when  tliis  work  was  in 
progress.  The  methoil  generally  adopted  was  siglit  reading  by  a 
pupil,  followed  by  the  oral  reproduction  of  another.  Very  generally 
the  facts  were  obtained  from  once  read  ing  a  paragraph.  The  summary 
at  the  end  of  each  biography  was  emphasized  before  l<»aving  tlie  chap- 
ter. This  work  did  not  seem  to  encroach  \i\h>\\  the  province  of  the 
higher  grades. 
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of  maps.  Relief  maps,  wherever  had,  proved  great  helps  iu  teaching 
drainage,  waterways,  and  the  resultant  location  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centers  of  population.  In  spite  of  the  generous  pur- 
chases of  wall  maps  made  during  the  year,  there  are  still  buildings 
that  need  more  or  in  which  old  maps  are  still  in  service  which  should 
be  replaced  with  new  and  up-to-date  ones.  Teachers  are  also  eager 
for  more  geographical  readers  and  reference  books  for  use  in  studying 
jKJoples  and  industries.  Perliaps  the  need  is  greatest  in  the  fifth- 
grade  classes.  Text-books  were  used  in  full  sets  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  grade,  inclusive.  While  the  work  done  was  good,  there 
is  still  room  for  betterment  by  making  more  general  the  introduction 
of  outside  helps,  *is  pictures,  magazine  articles,  and  illustrated  ]x»oks 
of  travel,  the  use  of  maps,  and  the  sensible  correlation  of  place  and 
incident,  all  of  which  do  so  much  to  vivify  the  geography  of  the  best 
schools. 

Pentufin^hip. — The  ])lacklKmnl  l(»ssoii  and  practice  in  a  copy  l>ook 
were  both  used  in  teaching  this  subject.  Copy  lxK)ks  wei-e  furnished 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  grade,  inclusive.  The  wish  was  to  view 
them  as  careful  practice  books,  not  as  show  books.  Back  of  the  copy 
book  should  sta.nd  the  (capable  teacher,  easily  able  to  put  her  free, 
bold,  and  well-nigli  perfect  copy  on  the  board  l^efore  the  watchful 
eyes  of  her  pupils.  This  is  live  writing.  A  child  is  inspired  by  the 
sight  with  a  stronger  desire  to  do  likewise  and  with  a  gr<»ater  confi- 
dence in  making  his  own  efforts.  The  copy  book,  liowever,  is  an 
important  aid.  First,  it  furnishes  a  standard  of  letl.er  forms.  In  it 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  careful  application  of  what  he  has 
been  taught  through  blackboard  lessons.  Further,  it  oftei-s  an  easy 
proof  of  improvement,  especially  if  the  book  is  written  through  twice, 
a  half  page  at  a  time. 

Some  difficulty  is  found  iu  using  the  <*()py  book  in  the  second  gnwle, 
owing  to  the  sudden  cliange  from  the  large  writing  practice*!  in  the 
first  grade  and  because  of  the  dilTerent  spacing  between  lines  in  the 
cftpy  book  and  on  the  No.  2  comi)osition  j)aper.  This  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  consideration.  l*(»rhaps  the  best  solution  is  to  defer  the 
use  of  this  book  until  the  spring  tt^rni. 

The  i)ennianship  of  this  year  dcK»s  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
that,  of  last  year  in  legibility,  neatness,  or  adherence  to  the  estalv 
lislKHl  standard.  The  work  of  both  yeai's  is  materially  better  than 
that  of  two  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion  penmanship  should  receive  si)ecial  attention  during 
the  first  half  of  the  school  year  and  <?opy  l>ooks,  except,  possibly,  in 
the  second  grad<»,  b(»  completed  ])efore  th<*' Easter  vacation. 

PhiisiitUuiii  (UkI  hjjtjienf\ — 'I'his  sulgoct  formed  a  part  of  the  work 
in  tncry  gra(h\  The  emphasis  from  iirst  to  last  was  put  on  hygiene. 
Nowlien*  was  anatomical  struf'turc  dwdt  ujmn  more  than  necessary 
to  insure  an  intelligent  understanding  of  use.  Technicalities,  over- 
careful  investigatioiis,  and  detailed  study  of  organs  were  avoided. 
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The  main  purpose  was  to  teach  cleanliness,  intelligent  care  of  the 
body,  healthful  and  refined  habits,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics — 
to  show  what  constitutes  right  living  and  to  develop  such  a  desire  for 
it  as  Mill  lead  to  its  practice  in  daily  life.  In  the  primary  grades  the 
work  was  largely  conversational  and  was  made  to  assist  in  the  general 
language  training.  In  the  fourth  and  in  succeeding  grades  sanitation 
was  an  important  topic  of  the  course. 

In  the  division  of  the  more  distinctly  physiology  portion  of  the  course 
the  skin,  the  nails,  the  hair,  and  the  teeth  constituted  the  special 
work  of  the  fourth  grade.  Tliat  of  the  fifth  was  the  bones,  the  mus- 
cles, the  skin,  and  clothing.  Food  and  digestion  were  the  particular 
work  in  grade  six,  while  the  seventh  grade  studied  circulation  and 
respiration,  and  to  the  eighth  was  assigned  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses. 

The  earnest  effort  to  combat  the  pernicious  and  widespread  habit 
among  boys  of  tobacco  using,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  has 
been  continued  without  relaxation.  Much  good  has  resulted,  but 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  text-books  in  physiology  and  hygiene  now  in  use,  excepting 
that  in  the  eighth  grade,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  course  as  mapped 
out.  A  wisely  made  change  would  result  in  better  work  being  done 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  grade  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  grouped  during 
the  year  just  closed  into  eleven  divisions,  nine  of  wliicli  were  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Six  of  these  nine  were  divisions  in  the 
white  schools  and  three  in  the  colored  schools.  The  two  divisions 
remaining  included  a  few  white  schools  in  tlie  city  and  covered  all 
the  outlying  schools,  both  white  and  colored.  This  partitioning  is  the 
same  we  have  had  since  1890-91.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year  the 
number  of  supervisors  for  white  schools  was  in(*reased  by  two,  and  in 
the  following  February  the  cx)lored  schools  were  allowed  an  additional 
supervisor.  During  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  19()0  the  population 
of  the  District  increased  48,326,  according  to  census  reports.  The 
recent  legislation  increasing  by  one  the  number  of  supervising  prin- 
cipals in  the  white  schools  to  date  from  July  1,  1903,  came,  tlierefore, 
none  too  soon.  New  division  lines  will  render  closer  supervision  pos- 
sible by  reducing  the  number  of  schools  in  each  of  several  overgrown 
divisions.  In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
growth  in  the  colored  schools  and  to  express  the  hope  that  steps  may 
be  taken  in  the  near  future  looking  toward  the  enactment  of  like 
remedial  legislation  in  their  behalf. 

The  supervising  principal  in  our  schools  is  at  once  the  examiner 
and  most  frequent  official  visitor  of  his  schools,  the  adviser  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  local  execut  ive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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It  has  been  the  supervisor's  constant  ambition  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  to  strengthen,  sustain,  and  encourage  the  teachers  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated.  He  has  realized  that  his  highest  duty  and 
privilege  as  a  supervisor  is  to  help  his  teachers,  to  improve  their 
methods,  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in  school  work.  His  experience 
has  told  him  that  his  suggestions,  his  adverse  criticisms  even,  will  be 
invited,  respected,  and  acted  upon  by  the  teacher  who  comes  to 
have  a  trust  and  confidence  in  his  fair-mindedness  and  his  imxmrtial 
friendship  and  who  feels  that  he  knows  her  difficulties  and  symjta- 
thizes  with  her  in  them.  Such  a  status  the  supervisor  hjis  endeavored 
to  establish  with  every  teacher. 

In  theory  the  supervisor  devotes  the  hours  of  school  sessions  to 
keeping  himself  informed  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  work 
in  the  schools  under  his  charge  and  in  improving  conditions  as  he 
may  be  able.  In  practice  he  rarely  finds  it  possible  so  to  devote 
all  the  hours  of  the  day  because  of  the  absolute  demands  of  his  office 
duties.  Notwithstanding  these  interruptions  to  his  purely  educational 
duties,  interruptions  which  have  materially  increased  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  teaching  in  the  schools  has  been  carefully  observed  and 
intelligently  supervised.  Supervisor  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  doings  of  the  classes.  The  supervision  has  been  effective  and  as 
close  as  possible  under  existing  conditions.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  supervisor  to  give  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  assistance  to  those 
teachers  most  in  need  of  help. 

Other  things  besides  the  supervisor's  presence  in  the  schoolroom, 
his  participation  in  its  work,  and  his  suggestions  given  to  individual 
teachers  havelwen  potent  factors  in  making  the  supervision  thorough 
and  helpful.  Principal  among  these  may  he  named  your  evening 
meetings  with  the  supervisors  each  week;  frequent  individual  confer- 
ences with  you;  occasional  meetings  of  supervisors  for  discussion 
among  themselves;  grade  meetings  held  by  each  sui)ervisor  whenever 
advisable;  special  examination  and  inquiry  often  made,  at  your  direc- 
tion, into  the  class  work  by  grades;  reports  made  and  discussions 
had  following  such  examinations,  and  occasional  tests  of  one  kind  and 
another  given  to  a  group  of  schools  by  the  supervisor. 

A  rating  of  all  grade  teachers  in  his  division  was  rendered  in  June 
by  ciich  supervisor.  The  fact  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  these  ratings,  after  approval  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  by  the  superintendent,  Income  the  basis  for  determining 
the  promotions  of  teachers  makes  them  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  te^ichers.  For  a  like  reason  their  preparation  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  of  a  supervisor's  duties,  demanding  his  most 
careful  and  discriminating  judgment.  That  an  even  justice  may  be 
accorded  to  all,  the  supervisor  must  know  well  each  teacher,  her 
methods  in  teaching  and  managing  lic^r  class,  and  the  character  of  the 
results  she  secures;  he  must  consider  her  resourcefulness  in  dealing 
with  special  difficulties  and  her  tact  in  meeting  parents;  he  must  give 
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thought  to  lier  professional  spirit,  shown  by  her  daily  prei)araii(>n,  by 
her  attendance  at  all  meetings,  by  any  special  effort  made  to  improve 
her  teaching,  by  her  attitude  toward  fellow-teachers  and  school  offi- 
ciate; he  must  note  her  care  and  accuracy,  shown  in  the  general  trim- 
ness  of  her  room  and  in  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  making  of 
reports  and  returns;  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  th(»  effect  her  health 
may  exert  upon  her  temper,  her  attendance,  her  results;  finally,  he 
must  have  in  mind  her  earnestness,  her  sympathy,  her  culture,  her 
poise,  her  whole  personality.  I  am  sure  you  well  understand  the 
degree  of  diffidence  with  wliich  the  supervisor  undertakes  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  efficiency  ratings.  Nor  do  I  need  to  tell  you  that  his 
final  judgment  is  made  on  broad  lines  of  thought,  that  it  is  the  result  ant 
of  many  impressions  and  the  verdict  of  mature  deliberation,  that  it  is  a 
conscientious  and  fair-minded  expression  of  his  professional  opinion. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  last  two  reports  of  supervising 
principals.  They  are  introduced  here  to  emphasize  the  multiplicity 
of  duties  devolving  on  a  supervisor  and  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
clerical  work  curtails  to  a  considerable  extent  the  t  ime  he  is  able  to 
jrive  to  his  schools: 

[Report  of  lflOO-1901.] 

He  [the  siixwrvisor]  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  mleH  of  the  Board 
nf  Edncation  by  pupils,  teachers,  and  janitors  of  his  division;  for  thv  i)roix»r  inter- 
preting and  following  of  the  course  of  study  by  his  teachers;  for  the  (rare  of  and 
at'(Y)unting  for  the  text-books  and  supplies  furnished  to  teachers  and  pupils;  for 
the  keeping  in  proiier  manner  by  teachers  of  the  fonus  and  records  prescril)cd  by 
the  Board  of  Education ;  for  promulgating  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: for  gathering  and  transmitting  any  information  rcMiuired  i  y  the  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  schools;  for  grading  and  transferring  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  his 
charge;  for  visiting,  examining,  and  improving  the  schools;  for  maintaining  dis- 
cipline among  pupils  and  adjusting  disagreements  of  whatever  kind  or  nature 
arising  in  the  schools  of  his  division.  These  and  many  other  duties  related  ther(;to 
are  committed  to  the  supervising  principal.  He  is  furnished  an  office  and  is 
required  to  be  there  from  8.30  to  9  a.  m.  and,  unless  otherwise  engaged  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  from  3.JJ0  to  4  p.  m.  Aft(?r  9  o'clock  he  is,  theo- 
retically, free  to  visit  schools,  but  in  actual  practice  he  is  often  detained  far  into 
the  forenoon  by  imperative  demands  of  his  administrative  duties,  the  half  hour 
allotted  to  office  work  being  insufficient  for  the  answerin  j:  of  his  usual  official 
mail.  He  is  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  nature  of  his  administrative  duties,  the 
most  time  consuming  being  merely  clerical,  to  si)end  time  in  his  office  which 
might  be  more  profitably,  for  the  schools,  employed  in  purely  educational  work. 

[Report  of  1901-2.] 

The  administrative  duties  of  a  supervising  principal  require  his  attendance  upon 
many  meetings  called  by  the  superintendent,  consultations  \\ith  principals  and 
teachers,  the  receiving  of  calls  from  parents  and  others,  the  settlement  of  com- 
plaints and  questions  of  discipline,  the  compilation  of  statistics,  the  gathering  and 
transmitting  of  school  information,  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  the  answering  of  lettc^rs,  the*  classification  of  pupils,  and  countless  other 
matters  pertaining  to  requisitions  for  supplies  and  fuel,  blank  forms,  repairs,  the 
care  of  text-books,  etc.  The  proi)er  carrying  out  of  these  details  by  him  does 
much  lo  free  the  superintendent  from  vexatious  minutite  and  makes  it  possible 
for  that  officer  to  decide  upon  and  shape  the  general  policy  of  the  schools,  but  the 
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amonnt  of  clerical  work  neceesarily  connected  with  these  purely  administrative 
matters  frequently  encroaches  npon  the  more  important  duties  of  a  general  snper- 
vlBor— his  educational  work. 

inSCBLLANBOUS. 

Teaching  and  teachers. — ^The  coarse  of  study  adopted  in  1900  lias 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  With  few  exceptions  its  require- 
ments were  fully  carried  out  this  year  throughout  the  grades.  Two 
years  of  work  under  the  new  course  had  given  teachers  an  experience 
which  resulted  in  somewhat  better-directed  effort  this  year  and  in 
some  saving  of  time.  The  teaching  was  conscientiously  and  well 
done.  The  zeal  of  the  opening  weeks  became  the  steady  industry  of 
the  succeeding  months.  As  a  class  our  teachers  are  a  hard-working, 
faithful  company.  The  large  majority  of  them  are  not  content  to 
rest  on  past  achievements,  but  set  up  higher  standards  of  sue<M3S8 
year  by  year,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  spai*e  neither  time  nor 
strength.  This  year  saw  many  Saturday  mornings  largely  given  up 
by  higher-grade  teachers  to  special  instruction  in  drawing  in  classes 
directed  by  the  drawing  teachers.  Many  lectures  and  grade  meetings 
were  attended  cheerfully  at  the  close  of  a  day's  duties.  Teachers' 
circle  meetings  were  regularly  maintained,  in  some  cases  the  teachers 
themselves  electing  to  come  together  every  two  weeks  instead  of  once 
a  month.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  devoted  a  part  of  their  well- 
earned  vacation  to  the  taking  of  special  courses  in  summer  schools. 
Their  devotion  to  duty,  their  painstaking  labor,  and  their  very  gen- 
eral success  entitle  our  teachers  to  a  high  meed  of  praise  from  all 
school  officials  and  to  a  more  complete  appreciation  by  the  community 
at  large  than  it  now  accords  them.  The  pay  given  our  teachers  is 
not  commensurate  witli  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by 
them.  From  bottom  to  top  the  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  should 
be  raised.     Both  justice  and  policy  demand  this. 

Lecfurea, — A  feature  in  the  history  of  the  school  year  which  deserves 
mention  l)ecause  of  its  benefits,  its  novelty,  and  its  suggestiveness  for 
the  future  was  a  **  teachers'  institutes  course"  of  lectures.  These  val- 
uable lectures,  eight  in  number,  were  given  before  teachers  of  the  first 
eight  divisions  during  the  fall  and  early  winter.  They  were  delivered 
in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High  School  at  3  o'clock  on  school  days,  and 
generally  with  intervals  of  two  weeks  between  lectures. 

The  project  had  its  inception  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Annuity  and  Aid  Association.  This  board  assumed  financial 
responsibility  and  all  arrangements  were  made  through  its  entertain- 
ment committee,  whose  members  richly  deserve  the  commendations 
l>estowed  upon  them.  It  should  l)e  stated  here  that  this  was  a  purely 
altruistic  undertaking.  The  end  in  viow  was  professional  broadening 
and  uplift  among  our  teaching  corps.  Only  a  nominal  price  was  put 
upon  the  <»ourso  tickets,  and  the  limited  ])alanco  above  expenses  was 
spent  in  printing  a  number  of  the  lectures  in  pamphlet  form  for  free 
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distribution  aiiioug  the  teachers.  The  lectures  were  on  educational 
subjects  and  the  lecturers  were  men  of  prominence  in  the  literary  and 
educational  world.  Few  of  those  privileged  to  secure  tickets  failed  to 
attend. 

To  thoughtful  teachers,  ambitious  to  better  themselves  in  their 
chosen  work,  the  lasting  benefit  resulting  from  such  mental  contact 
can  not  be  gauged.  The  Board  of  Education,  by  formal  resolution 
adopted,  recognized  the  great  value  of  professional  lectures  by  lead- 
ers in  edneational  thought,  approved  the  action  of  the  l)oard  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  inaugurating  such  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  commended  the  professional  spirit  exhibited  by  the 
teachers  in  organizing  and  maintaining  them  at  their  own  expense. 

I  know  of  no  way  by  which  $1,000  could  do  greater  good  to  our 
schools  than  by  providing  annually  for  such  lectures,  so  planne<l  that 
their  help  could  come  within  the  reach  of  all  i)ublic  school  teachers. 
It  is  impracticable  to  continue  year  after  year  the  plan  which  was  so 
successful  this  year.  It  is  practicable  to  seek  to  have  an  item  pro- 
viding for  professional  lectures  inserted  in  the  next  appropriation  act. 
Would  this  be  asking  too  much  in  behalf  of  teachers  who  almost 
universally  are  earnest  in  desiring  to  improve  themselves? 

A  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects  follows: 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  *'riow  the  child  in  a  good  school  devel- 
ops out  of  mere  imitation  into  genuine  originality." 

Charles  A.  McMurray,  Ph.  D.,  **The  harmony  of  opposing  tenden- 
cies in  education." 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  LL.  D.,  ** Idealism  in  American  life." 

C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  **The  novel  in  America." 

Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.  M.,  **The  teaching  of  English." 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D.,  (1)  **The  child,"  (2)  "Psychology  and 
education." 

John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  "Attention  and  education." 

The  medical  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  showed  its  interest  in 
the  public  schools  by  arranging  for  a  number  of  lectures  on  hygiene, 
contagious  diseases,  and  allied  subjects  by  leading  physicians  of  the 
city.  One  lecture  was  given  in  each  kindergarten  room  to  mothers  of 
kindergarten  and  primary-grade  children,  three  were  delivered  before 
the  normal  schools,  and  two  before  grade  teachera.  These  lectures 
occurred  in  April  and  May.  They  were  eminently  practical,  were 
sidapted  to  the  lay  mind,  and  must  have  done  much  good. 

While  speaking  of  lectures  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  schools  possess  no  assembly  hall  large  enough 
to  seat  all  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

Soine  maUers  of  saniMmn, — The  engineer  department  has  made 
pleasing  improvement  in  a  number  of  school  buildings  by  placing 
therein  attractive  drinking  fountains  on  l)oth  lirst  and  second  floors. 
The  announcement  that  this  work  is  to  Iw  continued  and  that  the  style 
of  fountain  to  be  used  hereaftiM*  will  do  away  with  the  need  of  cup  or 
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glas8,  the  child  drinking  directly  from  a  constantly  bubbling  stream, 
is  gratifying  to  all  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  new  fountain  and 
awake  to  the  possible  dangers  of  the  publiTT  drinking  cup.  In  some 
of  the  older  buildings  this  plumbing  work  included  the  installing  of 
new  and  thoroughly  modern  toilet  conveniences.  Lavatories  appear 
as  a  part  of  the  toilet  equipment  in  all  the  new  buildings  and  in  those 
in  which  new  closets  have  been  put  recently.  Lavatories  suggest 
towels.  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  annually  sixjnt  for  towels 
and  for  laundering  the  same  in  the  District  offices,  not  to  mention 
the  Departments  of  the  General  CTOvernment.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  our  schools  have  reached  a  stage  when  it  is  proper  to  supply 
them  with  towels  and  to  provide  for  washing  the  same  from  the  pub- 
lic fund.  Going  further,  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
experiment  can  be  made  of  baths  in  the  schools  of  some  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  schools  eight  or  ten  of  the  older  two- 
furnace  buildings  were  provided  with  fans,  which  proved  a  material 
aid  both  in  heating  ami  in  ventilating  the  rooms. 

Text-books. — The  practice  of  furnishing  all  regular  text-books  in 
full  sets  was  continued  to  the  satisfaction  and  good  of  all  concerned. 
The  use  of  several  series  of  books  was  extended  in  the  grades.  Thus 
sixth  grades  were  given  a  reading  book,  fifth  and  first  grades  an  addi- 
tional reading  book,  sec*ond  grades  a  music  reader,  and  eighth  grades 
an  *idditionnl  music  ivader.  The  eighth  gnules  were  furnished  a  book 
to  aid  in  teaching  composition  and  several  pamphlets  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  our  local  government.  Their  t  raveling  libraries  also  received 
additions  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  literature  of  the  seventh 
grades  received  a  welcome  addition.  All  the  above-named  books 
were  issued  in  full  sets.  Additional  reference  books  in  geography 
were  placed  in  the  eighth  and  fourth  grades  and  a  few  commercial 
geographies  went  to  the  seventh  grades.  Eighth  grades  received  a 
few  copies  of  a  patriotic  reader.  Third  grades  were  given  a  desk  copy 
of  a  book  on  bii*d  life,  and  second  grades  one  on  nature  study.  In 
connection  with  the  work  on  drawing  desk  copies  of  Gi'eek  sculpture 
and  pictures  were  sui^plied  to  eighth  grades.  The  Iliiphael  and  the 
Millet  books,  in  use  last  year  in  the  eiglith  and  seventh  grades,  respec- 
tively, were  transferred  to  seventh  and  sixth  grades.  Half  sets  of 
dictionaries  in  the  eighth  grades  were  converted  into  whole  sets,  and 
quarter  sets  into  half  set«  in  the  fourth  grades.  An  unabridged  dic- 
tionary of  recognized  authority  was  provided  for  every  class  not  pre- 
viously supplied  down  to  and  including  the  third  grades.  Many  maps 
were  proeurcMl  and  issued  to  building  principals  for  general  use. 

The  schools  hav(*  probably  never  been  so  well  supplied  with  maps 
as  now,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  are  more  generously  equipped 
with  dictionaries  than  ever  before.  These  are  highly  gratifying 
facts,  for  maps  and  dictionaries  are  esst^ntial  tools  in  scliool  craft. 

Bchool  yardeim, — Sometliing  of  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  matter 
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of  school  gardens.  Of  coarse  every  kindergmrten  IumI  one.  Among 
the  grade  schools  more  efforts  were  made  than  heretofore,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  spring  prevented  some  of  these  new  gardens  from 
making  as  fine  a  showing  at  the  close  of  the  term  as  had  been  hoped. 
In  some  instances  interested  pnpils  and  their  teaehen»  reported  regu- 
larly, after  the  coming  of  vacation,  to  care  for  the  growing  plants. 
One  of  the  best  gardens  was  made  by  boys  from  a  near-by  school  on 
ground  in  the  propagating  gardens  of  the  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture— an  experiment  made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Dex^artment  officials.  Much  more  has  been  accomplished  in  gardening 
than  appears  in  the  shape  of  school  gardens.  The  activity  in  this 
field  was  begun,  logically,  in  the  normal  school,  where  marked  interest 
has  been  developed  during  the  last  two  years.  Thus  far  the  material 
results  from  this  interest  show  in  few  places  outside  the  homes  of 
these  normal  students.  As  they  become  teachers  the  influence  will 
be  reflected  in  schoolrooms,  school  yards,  and  the  homes  of  pupils. 

TelepJiones. — ^Much  satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
Dext  year  telephones  are  to  be  put  into  all  school  buildings  within  the 
fire  limit^s.  While  the  appropriation  that  makes  this  possible  results 
from  a  suggestion  of  the  head  of  the  fire  dei^artment  and  has  the  safety 
of  school  buildings  primarily  in  view,  all  that  is  possible  should  be 
(lone  to  make  these  telephones  promote  the  efficiency  of  school  adminis- 
tration. There  is  some  fear  lest  with  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  school  telephones  the  men  at  the  District  .switch  board  may  be 
unable  to  give  supervisors'  oflBces  the  prompt  service  they  so  much 
need,  especially  during  the  first  hour  of  the  morning.  To  make  dircnrt 
connection  between  all  the  buildings  of  a  division  and  the  supervisor's 
office  is  perhaps  too  ideal  a  proposition  for  immediate  consideration. 
We  hope  at  least  that  no  loss  in  promptness  of  service  will  result  from 
this  extension  of  lines. 

Fire  drills. — Weekly  fire  drills  were  continued  in  the  schools  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  These  drills  are  prompt,  sys- 
tematic, and  orderly  dismissals  of  all  in  a  building  by  a  special  signal, 
always  understood  to  mean  fire  drill.  It  was  the  practice  to  give  the 
signal  without  previous  warning  and  to  varj'  the  day  and  the  hour. 
The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  children  instant  obedience,  precision  of 
movement,  steadiness,  and  confidence.  In  the  best  schools,  at  least, 
these  lessons  are  made  to  have  a  daily  disciplinary  value.  In  the 
face  of  a  real  emergency  the  giving  of  the  recognized  signal  would 
probably  cause  the  speedy  emptying  of  a  building  without  a  general 
knowledge  of  existing  danger. 

TrxLOticy  lata  and  vacation  schools. — The  supervising  principals 
take  this  opportunity  to  place  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  truancy  law  and  the  reopening  of  vacation 
schools  under  Congressional  appropriation. 

Coal  supply. — The  question  of  a  coal  supply  for  our  school  build- 
ings gave  serious  concern  from  the  early  days  of  the  prolonged  coal 
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strike  until  midwinter  or  later.  Only  the  closest  watchfulness  and 
the  judicious  distribution  of  shipments  of  coal  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  to  buildings  in  immediate  need  prevonte<l  the  necessity  of 
closing  schools.  To  those  whose  activity  secured  the  coal  and  to 
those  who  superintended  its  distribution  much  credit  is  due. 

Danger  from  fire, — Serious  damage  in  a  school  building,  caused  by 
fire  which  originated  in  an  adjoining  frame  building,  gives  special 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  school  buildings 
are  more  or  less  menaced  by  the  nearness  of  wooden  structures  and 
sharply  i)oints  the  need  of  good-sized  building  lots  for  schools,  not 
only  to  give  proper  light,  good  air,  and  playgrounds,  but  also  for  the 
greater  security  of  life  and  ijroperty. 

Concluding,  let  me  voice  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  supervisory 
corps  for  the  uniform  courtesy  accorded  them  by  you  and  your  assist- 
ants and  express  their  sincere  thanks  for  wise  counsel  and  advice. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  (4.  Kimball. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superinferuient  of  Schools. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
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Tablr  II. — Showing  condit inn  ofhuildiutjH. 
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h  See  Johnson  School. 
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Table  III. — Shoicing  half-day  schooh. 
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wUoli> 

in  roll 

ment^ 

JUCJ 

4nj\ 
41,  Ti 
4tJt 
44  J 
41, T) 
4:!.  I 
41. U 

mM 

ATM 
44.1 

lltnillhT 

Grade. 

1 

4fiT 

lUUi. 

1 
1903. 

1 

4*11        'i^ 
HT4       mi 
41  CI        ;fiiri 
:M        4117 
i*^      :*;: 
:*n  .    :t7S 

■m  ,    410 

IT  '      HJU 

;i.VL'r]tfni 
erirulT- 
im-iit^ 

nm. 

Ejchth... .,..- 

U        11 

n      11 

u     n 

11  1      12 
11         It 
1£        104 
IS  ;     iu| 

11  :       It 
£         4 

41« 

471 

4:je 
;aw 
4:^1 
41^ 

:**; 

4^ 
4^t 

4;iT 
m 

Fifth.                 * -,. 

m.A 

FkVEITth.    ...._. -. 

Tlitrd„„.. ., 

FInrt ..,,..  -.  ^  -  -  -  — 

R  indbiwirtHn 

Total         ........ 

4.iE» 

4.«rr 

3,4M 

;t.4:£t 

'.^.2 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  caneH  of  tardinesa  of  piqiils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Honth. 


September. 
October.... 
November . 
Decemlwr  . 
January  ... 
February . . 

Uarch 

ApHl 


June  . 


Total. 


Percent- 

Tardi-   : 

Cases  of  tardines-M. , 

^ulwtltute 

Hcrvine. 

aiceof 

mM«HOf    : 

— 

attend- 
ance, 1W«. 

teachers, 
1««.     , 

19UCJ.      1 

1 

1VNK>.      j 

wm.    , 

iwe. 

W.9 

8 

11«  1 

112! 

4.5  ' 

15.5 

ft") 

^  1 

tt4H 

m)  1 

17.5  ■■ 

5«.5 

94.2 

10  1 

52:^ 

im  1 

27      , 

20.5 

V&A 

84  1 

7(W 

♦Bill  1 

:».5 

25.5 

U2.1 

21 

TJW 

1W9 

71 

51 

91).  a 

21  i 

m«  1 

77i»  ; 

KB.  5  , 

50.2:1 

90.7 

ir> ; 

m  : 

487 

9i      , 

ai» 

98.7 

11 . 

4«$  1 

57:1 

«H 

:js 

98.1 

19 

«16  , 

r^B 

2:1.5 

40.5 

93.5 

8  , 

887, 

270 

10.5 

'.aUi 

m| 

6,818  , 

r>.M8 

458 

:«1.75 

.     _.'- 
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Tablr  yi.— Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  ScJiod, 
other  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  nongraduates, 

WftBhington  Normal  School 65 

Other  normal  schools 7 

Golleges 8 

Kindergartens 10 

Nongradnates 15 

Total KW 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Sliotving  location  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


School  and  lueatlott. 


Abbots  (Hjmer  of  Slilh  and  L  sti'^wti*  NW 

SeatQn,  I,  betwoeu  SfHijtjU  and  Third  Rtroet« 

NW .,- 

Twitituj^.  Third,  bet  ft?*  ^'n  N  and  O  sstrt^et*  N  W, 
Eckf II g1  oti,  f.-or ni*r  Fi rst  nn <I  Qu \tiv y  Htr^^ets  NE . 
Mi?rf«^  R.  betwoen  Fifth  »t4'*H't  »nd  N*w  Jer- 

ft^y  avenue  NW„ __..._......... 

Henry,  P.  betwet^n  Sixth  and  Soventb  streeta 

NW ... 

Polk,  ourner  Beventb  and  P  »trK*tfl  NW  . . , 

Wtfljater,  comer  Ttnitb  and  H  atreeU  NW 
Emery  .. „,.,....,,........ ,.__. 

Whole  number  of  mzhtrnW* 

11!«3.....,„.. 

IWIS  _,..... 


^ ,  t 


i^t 


■i    8 


il 


...     ^     i^        9 
1  Mt  -'ta    fl« 

1 J  1 1  a  I  rei 


-I  xo 


ID 


a     1  I  9  I   a  I  /in 

2      3  I    :«   ,,„   U     1^1  flfi 
1      2      £      1  I  11  'rl2  I  m 


le   u   u 


4    ai    MO 

3  I  M)     TS  . 


SI 


'I  Four  practice  schools  under  supervision  two  normal  teachers. 

i^One  room  used  for  jjirls'  play  room. 

oOiio  room  UHi*d  for  (•rx)king  school. 

''Including  asHistaut  kindergarten  teacher  and  two  normal  teachers. 

''Including  assistant. 

/Including  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 


Table  11,—Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building.  ^^^^ 


Abbot 

Beaton 

Twining 

Eckingtcm 

Morse 

Henry 

Polk 

Welwter 

Emery 

««M-«3«  O  stret^t 

NW. 
«»fl07-a)l»  ()  street 

NW. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Fximace  . 

Steam 

Furnace  . 

do.... 

.....do.... 
Hteam — 
Furnace  . 
Steam — 
do.... 


Good ;  Fair-... 

Excellent  I  P(K)r  ... 

do Good... 

do I do.. 

do ' do.. 

...  do Poor  . 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


I  Goo<l. 
I  Poor  . 
I  Good. 


Water- 
closets. 


Phiy 
rooms 


Good I  None... 

P<K)r I  Gtx)d... 

do I do... 

Good do... 

Fair |....do... 

do I  Fair 

Good do... 

do do.. 


Yards. 


Owned 

or 
rented. 


Excellent    Good 


None 

Good 

.....do 

Insufficient 

Good 

do 

do 

None 

Good 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 

Do. 


'« Used  for  inauuul  t ruining. 


*»  Used  for  cooking. 
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Table  m. — Showing  half-day  schools. 


Building. 

Half-day 
Bchools. 

Grades  of  half -day 
schools,  1908. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1908. 

1908. 

1902. 

AW)Ot 

2 
2 

2 

i(V 

4 
2 

4 
4 

1,2 
3,3 

St^ton 

2 

EckiDj^on                                               .           

Morse 

4 
2 
2 

4 

1,1,2,2 
2,2 
1,1 

1.1,2,2 

Henry  

Polk: : 

Webster 

Total    .                      

16 

26 

2 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Number  of 
schools. 

Whole  enroll- 
ment. 

Average  en- 
rollment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Average  number 
of  pupils  per 

Grade. 

Based  on 

Based  on 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1902. 

whole 
enroll- 

average 
enroll- 

ment. 

ment. 

Eighth 

8 

8 

379 

329 

320 

288 

805 

279 

47.3 

40.0 

Seventh 

9 

9 

409 

415 

883 

388 

343 

351 

45.4 

48.6 

Sixth 

10 

10 

489 

448 

429 

394 

408 

371 

48.9 

42.9 

Fifth 

11 

11 

519 

493 

461 

434 

432 

413 

47.1 

41.9 

Fonrth 

11 

11 

528 

531 

409 

459 

4aQ 

431 

48 

42.6 

Third 

13 

11 

660 

521 

506 

445 

471 

420 

47.4 

42.1 

vSecond 

14 

18 

604 

572 

529 

508 

490 

476 

42.8 

37.7 

First  

14 

18 

660 

648 

512 

519 

469 

476 

47.1 

86.5 

Total 

89 

86 

4,157 

3,957 

3,589 

3,415 

3,452 

3,217 

46.7 

40.3 

Kinderjrj4rt4«ii 

4 

8 

218 

181 

149 

126 

131 

109 

54.5 

37.2 

Total 

93 

89 

4,375 

4,188 

3,788 

3,540 

3,583 

3,326 

47 

40 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Percent- 
age of 
aaend- 

ance, 

1908. 

Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1908. 

Cases  of  tardiness. 

Substitute  service. 

Month. 

1908. 

1902. 

1903. 

1903. 

8«*ptpmV»'^r      

97.5 
93.4 
94.5 
93.2 
98.2 
9L4 
9L3 
92.7 
92.4 
98.8 

2 
19 
13 
19 
18 
11 
9 
4 
8 
5 

65 
470 
877 
501 
687 
606 
496 
326 
440 
204 

46 
385 
430 
409 
682 
674 
407 
465 
465 
206 

15.0 

87 

19 

80.5 
117 
116.5 
155 
112.5 
106 

31.5 

13.5 

October     

77 

November       --       

38 

December 

16 

January              

62 

February     . --  

52.5 

March    '      

37.5 

April      

33 

agy 

36.5 

June       

24.5 

Total                     

108 

4,162 

4,219 

740 

390.5 

Table  VI. — Shounng  nuinher  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  Scliool,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 78 

Other  normal  schools 8 

CoUeges 8 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 12 

Totia : » 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Shtmnng  lix^ation  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


Scliool  &Dd  locKtian^ 


9 

1 


t 

i 


Peabody,  Fifth  and  C  «treot8  NE I  1 

Hilton,  Sixth,  bet  ween  B  and  C  ntreotH  NE  . . . .  1 

Oarbery,  Fifth,  Iwtweeu  D  and  E  HtreetH  NE  . .  1 
Manry*  "«  twtwi'eu  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 

strootsNE I  1 

Towers,  Ei^ht  h  and  i)  8tr<M»t8  8E 1 

Wallach,    D,  b*»tween   Seventh   and    Eigrhth  , 

streotHSE 1 

Bronte  Third  and  D  8tPt»et«  SE i  1 

Lenox,  Fifth,  betweim  G  and  Virginia  uvonuo 

SE I  1 

Dent,  South  Carolina  avenue  and  Sei*ond  atrwt 

SE 


•s 


1  I 
1 


Total  number  of  Hchools: 

1908 

IWtt 


10  '  1 
10  ,  1 


1  rf*  I  1  I  a 

1  I  1  '  I  I  a 


1      1      1  '    £ 


^    S 


,11 


I        I        , 

i'  i!  11 


s  u 


1 11 

'  10 
J  13 


H 

!  » 


olT 
10 
10 

n 

10 

m 
t 

10 
010 


U  I  IS  ;  18  ,  11!  ,  1.^  i    3  hfT  ,  Hf  ,  101 
I        '        I  I        I        .        ^ 


n  Including  amistant  kindergarten  t<.>a4'.her 

and  one  amistant  to  priniripal. 
''  One  combined  flrst  ana  neoond  grade. 
<•  One  combined  fourth  and  tlf  th  grade. 
ft  One  combined  ticcond  and  third  grade. 


'•Two  roomH  u»e<l  for  cooking  school  and 

muHi(\ 
/  In<>luding  assistant  to  principal. 
a  Including  assistant  kindergarten  tei^her. 


Table  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

Ht>w 
hc»atetl. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

'     YartLs. 

Ownedor 
rented. 

Peabody  

1 
.  .   Steam.... 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Small  ... 

,  Small.... 

Owned. 

Hilt^m 

...1  Furnace.. 

.  ...do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

Do. 

CarlM.»i-y«'    .     .. 

...' do.... 

do.-.. 

Oo«.d 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

Do. 

Maury 

.-; do... 

....do.... 

Fair 

PtM>r 

do... 

Fair 

Do. 

Towers" 

.' do.... 

do.... 

«(mk1 

Excellent , 

do... 

1  Ample  . . . 

Do. 

WalUich     

..|  Steam... 

do.... 

do.... 

Fair 

do... 

Do. 

Brent .   

.    Furmwc 

1 do.... 

P«K>r 

Poor ' 

do... 

Small  .... 

Do. 

Lenox 

...1 do 

do.-.. 

G<^m1 

Excellent 

do... 

1 do.... 

Do. 

Dent 

do.... 

1 

' do.... 

Excellent 

do.... 

do... 

Ample  . . . 

1 

Do. 

"  In  Oirlx'ry  and  Towers  l)oyH'  jilay  rooms  are  use<l  as  c<ial  vaults. 
Tablk  111.— Showing  half -day  schools. 


Peabtwiy . 
Hilton... 
C^rl>ery . 

Maury 

Towers . . 
Wallach 
Brent.. 
Lenox 
Dent 


Total 


School. 


!      Half-<hiy 
I       schools. 

19(«.    I    llMfcJ.    I 


!  Number 
Grades  of  half-    above 
,  day  Si'hools,   i  second 
191)8.  grad(\ 

,     1908. 


II 

4  I 
4 


&  I 

4 

4 

4  ; 
1  I 
8 

4  I 

8:3 


1,2,8,3  I 

1.2,2,8 

1,1,2,2 

1,1,2,8,3,4 

1.1,1,2 

8.8  , 

1,2 

1.2,3,8 

2,8 


I 
11 
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Table  IV. — Showing  diatribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teadier. 


Number  of 

Whole  enroll- 

Average en- 

Average daily 

Average  nnmber 

of  pupili*  i3er 

teacher. 

flchools. 

ment. 

rollment. 

attendance. 

Grade. 

g^^^„' Baaed  on 

1903. 

■    8  ' 

i9oe. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1908. 

1902. 
290 

whole  en- 
rollment. 

4:1.8 

averiiKe 
enroll- 
ment. 

Eighth 

8 

351 

364 

3G8 

3(19 

287 

37.8 

.Serenth 

10, 

10 

414 

423 

368 

-m 

362 

365 

41.4 

36.8 

Sixth 

11 

11 

537 

526 

470 

m 

446 

445 

47.9 

42.7 

Fifth 

u  . 

u 

633 

616 

567 

568 

622 

524 

45.2 

39.8 

Fourth 

12  1 

12 

508 

606 

536 

554 

508 

524 

49.8 

44.6 

Third 

13' 

13 

sn 

672 

615 

512 

482 

481 

44.3 

39.6 

Second 

12  1 

11 

566 

612 

496 

628 

466 

497 

47.1 

41.3 

Pirfet 

15 

14 

738 

734 

676 

585 

5:« 

544 

48.8  ;            38.4 

Kindergarten  . 

2  ' 

2 

108 

96 

71 

75 

63 

08 

51.5  1           35.5 

Total  .... 

97  1 

96 

4,501 

4,652 

3,802 

3,972 

3,651       3,738 

46.4 

40.1 

Table  V. — Showing  jyercentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September  . 

ik-tober 

November  . 
December  . . 

January 

FebruarA' . . 
March.'    . 

April 

May 

June 


Total  . 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance, 
1908. 


97.5 
96.2 
94.6 
93.0 
92.7 
91.9 
92.6 
«i8 
93.3 
94.6 


Cases  of  tardi- 1    „     ^, 
ne«8.  Tai-di- 

I  nessof 

i  I  teachers,' 

1903.    I    1902.         IteJ. 
I 


SubHtitute 
servi(re. 


41 
249 
264 
273 
366 
233 

156 
213 
90 


36 
22fi 
267 
233 
836 
264 
190 
212 
234 
122 


2,116       2,130  ; 


145 


19(«. 


34.0 
13:15 
98.0  : 
96.0  I 

100.5  ; 

54.5  ' 
28.5  ' 
46.5  i 
22.5  I 

12.5 


63rj.5 


1!KK. 


2:^5 

W).() 
47.5 
27.0 
70.5 
115.0 
73.0 
7H.5 
84.5 
45.0 

W8.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington   Normal  School, 
other  normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates, 

Washington  Normal  School 76 

OX.  her  normal  schools 5 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongradoatea 15 

Total 101 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Showiiig  location  af  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  hy  buildings. 


Sclioiil  and  location. 


Jeffermn.  Bf xtb  end  D  atre^ttA  SW«> >. 

Amldon,  Sixth  and  F  strootn  SW  -  ..„ ,. 

Sm&llwood.  I  *tr©et,  betwoon  Third  and  Ponr- 

and^rhalf  BtrcetB 8W 

BayU«  J.  Bowen.  Third  and  K  utrwtj*  BW ,  „„. 
Gr^nlfiaff  Fonr-and-a-haLf  BlretJt,  lietwec^n  M 

a&d  H  nlreets  8W .,..,„... 

Bradley.  ThJrteenHLnd-a-half  Htreet,  iMitween 

CandDHtrwtaSW „„„.„._... 

Arthur, Arthur  plaee  NW  ....^_ -.._.... _._._... 
McCnrmfclCt  Tlifnl  wtrr^t,  betwi^en  M  and  N 

Btreets  SE _.....__ .. _.._., 

Fbtomac.  Twelfth  slrevt,  Wtwtjen  Ifaryland 

RT^enuB  and  E  Htr(,H?t  BW  _,.„,-^_,.>-«,,,*-^" 


Total  nnmber  of  Hi'hoohE 

1«B .„„,„_. 

Idle . 


nOne  room  used  as  office  for  supervising  principal  and  one  for  cooking  school. 
f>  Including  assistant  to  principal  and  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 
<"  Including  assistant  kindorgarU^n  teacher. 
<<One  comoined  first  and  second  grade. 
«  One  combined  second  and  third  grade. 

Table  IT. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Steam.... 
Furna<je  . 

do...- 

Steam.... 

Furnace  . 

do.... 

do.... 

Light. 

1  Excellent" 

do.... 

do.... 

'  Insuffi- 
cient. 
Excellent 

do.... 

do... 

do-.-. 

do.... 

Ventihi- 
tion. 

Fair 

Excellent 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Fair 

do.... 

Water-    i      Play 
<*lo»et«.    1     rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned  or 
rented. 

Jefferson 

Amidon 

Excellent'  Excellent 

Fair i do.... 

Excellent:  Small  .... 
do 1  Good 

do. ...I  SmaU.... 

dt> do 

do....|  Rootl 

Poor N<me 

do do  — 

Excellent 
Small.... 

do.... 

Excellent 

Small.... 
do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Small.... 

Owned. 
Do. 

Small  woo<i 

Sayles  J.  Bowen . 

Greenleaf 

Bradley 

Arthur 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

McCormick 

do  . 

Do 

Pot/»miM» 

Stovr«  ... 

Do 

4»4  Maryland  av- 
enue  SW.'' 

Rented. 

•'" 

"  Eight  rooms  insufficient. 


f>  Used  for  manual  training. 


Table  III. — Showing  half-day  Hchonh. 


,      Half-<lay 

S<'h<X)lH. 

School.  —  

I   IHOS.    I    190S. 

Jeflferson i  2  I  2 

Amidon !  4  ,  4 

Smullwood 2  I  2  1 

Greenleaf 2  \ I 

Bradley '  2'  2' 

Arthur i  4|  4, 

McCormick 4  4  ' 

Total '         20  I         18  I 


Grades  of 

half-day 

schools, 

1908. 


Numl>er 

above 

second 

grade, 

l«tt. 


2,2  ' 
1,2.2  , 

1.1  ' 
1,1 

1.2  1 
1,1,2.3 
1,1,2,3 
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Table  IV. — Sfuncing  distribution  of  jmpils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacker. 


HuintHirof 
k1ioq1& 

Whole  enroU- 

Tolliueat. 

ArersM  dally 
attenatwei^. 

IMS.       1901, 

Lor  of  puptJs 
p(»r  tew^her. 

Onule. 

1W3. 

i^ne. 

1W5. 

i9oa. 

iwe. 

£15 

aoA 

JI13 
ii6l 

Bwed 
on 

whole 

ment. 

mtmt. 

Witli 

S 

u 

13 
15 

5 

e 

8 

IS 

eifl 

I4T 

S40 

J3V 

4iri 

544 

SOfi 
457 

m\ 
m 

\n 

SM 

?71 

in 
en 

41. S 
UA 

4H.5 

47.3 
44 
47.  e 

6G,1 

as.  8 

40.11 

Rfrh      .      _H.    -     -  , 

i^.h 

fTmntli 

Third,-.,-- 

41 

41.4 

WinX         ,    .     .-    .. 

4£.<t 

TotJJ  -.- .-.. 

KiudieiiemneD 

70 

1U8 

3,983 
ItH 

awiK 

;4.i:£i 
ttl 

RJfi5 

4M.1 
54 

41 

C^^rand  totjd 

PI 

01 

4.»T 

i,oe? 

B,44l 

3,i» 

%vm 

n,m 

48.  S 

4a0 

Tabl£  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September  . 
October  .... 
November. . 
December . . 

January 

Febmary.. 
March 

^\::;;:: 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
acre  of 
attend- 
ance, 
1908. 


97.3 
93.5 
93.6 
91.9 
91.6 
90.7 
91.9 
92.5 
91.8 
94 


CaHcs  of  tardi- 


1908. 


38 
320 
346 
407 
446 
339 
;fl5 
250 
320 
122 


2,908 


1902. 


306 
391 
a53 
502 
352 
285 
223 
286 
141 


2,849 


Tardi- 

noBHof  

teachen*,! 
1903.         1908. 


Substitute 
service. 


14 

56.5 

44.5 

:e.5 

76 

57.5 

88.5 

54.5 

47.5 

44 


83  I    514.5 


1902. 


8 
29.5 

:«.5 

37.5 
40 
24.5 
«2 

60 
61 
29.5 

385.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  frorn  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

WashinfiTton  Normal  School 63 

Other  normal  schools 7 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongradoates 12 

Total ~87 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Showing  loctttion  of  buihlings  and  distribution  of  nchooh  by  buildings. 


8ctifUt>l  and  liHstlnii. 


Jiw'kionn.  U  «tr(>ot,   IfPtfrt'tfn   Tbirtk^th   And 

Tttrty-flrnt  street* , ,...,, 1 

Ornnt.  t*  street,  ljetwt*<Mi  Twt^nty-flnit  nod 

TwiMitr-stfond  fit  ri^t*  , , . . .  1 

Ciirtiii,  (J  stppi't^  betwwn  TliirTy-H**cand  and 

Thirty-tliird  fltnwtH ,.._..-,,.-,..--.. 1 

Addlnni*  P  fit  rK*t,  lietwt'«*ii  Tlilrty-m^foiid  niid 

Tbirty-t  hird  stret^t^  ..„,., ,  —  - . , , 1 

FUlmore,  Tliirtjr-flftli  wlr^vt,  u*nr  IT  Mnvt ....  1 

Wtfigfht mJvn ,  M  ^tid  T w  vn  t  y  -t  li  tnl  w  J  rtn  iw ] 

Dml'UT&in,  Twpnty-c*i(jlit  b  fttn^*!,  nuint-  3i  srtrwl .  . . . . 
Threlk(?ild,  Tblnyttiilb  »trw."t  iiud  Pntwpt't.t 

ivvontje  - --.--- .-. 

Tonor*  Twieutj^-fMurth  and  F  wtnvti* ,., 

Ind nst rial  Hi rtin%  Wi afoiwi n  B vp liur*, ......  . .  ^ . ' . . . . 

Rj?p*-rvoii--  Oiiidtijt  nittd .  „,  ^,-^,  *  I 

CiiDduJt  EiiAfi,  Ojiiduit  rtjnd.-. ,..,., ...  .... 


ivm ..... 

lytfi 


1 


I 

s 

I. 

da  1  QQ 


8  I  5     •§  I  S    s* 


i!  1 


1^ 

I      1 

.1  1 
1 
1 

1 


!   1 


1     2 1   1 


1 

rl 

a 


i  in 


1     1 

1  •■  1 

1  I  I 

1  '':i 


l|    1 


11  I  12 

I 


1  I. ...I 

I     : 

3   .... 


13     12 
P       8 


9 

H  I 
»  I 
9 


■i-i 


8 

a  14 

9 

ft  10 
8 
9 
9 


5  I    4 

8  ,    8  1   69 

H    »4  ,      8 

4  14        4 
111 


14  '■ 
16 


86     81 

80  :  89 

I        I 


80 
89 


a  Includes  awistant  to  princiiNil. 
h  Imdudtw  asHistant  kindorKart4'ii  toarhor. 
<*  Includes  one  flrst  and  necond  trrado. 
''IncludeH  one  third  and  fourth  arrad**. 
t  Includes  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  i^radtrH. 


/  Includes  second  and  third  prr&des. 

f/  One  r(x>m  not  used. 

f»  Includes  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

'  Includes  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

J  Includes  fir8t,second,third.and  fourth  grades. 


Table  11.  —Shoin'ug  cond  ft  ion  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

FurniM'e  . 

Light. 
Ex'clleut 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Exci'llont 

Water- 

rlosets. 

Kx<M»llent 

PUy 

rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 

or 
rented. 

Jackson 

Exc<»llent 

Good 

<.)wned. 

(4mnt 

Steam  ... 

do   ... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Addison 

Fumuc«» 

do 

....  do.... 

(T«KHi 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Weightman 

...    -do    ... 

....  do... 

...do.  . 

Excellent 

do.   .. 

df..... 

D». 

Corcoran 

do... 

...     do.... 

...    do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

Do. 

Fillmore 

<h..... 

do... 

d...... 

....    do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Ik». 

Timer 

...do... 

.....do.    .. 

...      do... 

do.... 

do.... 

...  do.... 

Do. 

Threlkeld 

Stovi's  .  . 

■ do... 

Fair 

Fair 

PtMir 

Fair 

Do. 

Industrial  Honi»«. 

Steam.... 

...      do     ... 

do.. 

Good 

do.... 

Excellent 

(•0 

Curtis 

do.... 

■■ do... 

Exrrlh'Ut 

do... 

Ex<'ellent 

do.... 

Owned. 

High  Street '' 

...do.-.- 

...      do     ... 

P«>or  ..  .. 

Poor 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Reservoir 

Stoves  . . . 

....do.... 

Oo«Ki 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Conduit 

....do..-. 

1 do... 

do.... 

d(».... 

None 

Fair 

Do. 

TUUTwont  v-fourt  li 



Rented. 

8treet.'>  * 

«  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 


^  Used  for  maniuil  training. 
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Table  m.-Shovring  half -day  schools. 


Name  of  school. 

Half -day  schools. 
1908.           1908. 

Grades 
of  half- 
day 
schools. 

Cartiff 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1,2 

Addiaon                             

1,2 

Threlkeld 

1,2 

CV:«tx>ran                            - 

1,1 

w^ijfhtman .,,                         -  --- 

1,2 

OraDt - 

2,2 

Toner     .    - - - 

Totwl                                                

12 

U 

Table  IV. — Sluncing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendan<^e,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Number  of 
schools. 

Whole  en- 
rollment. 

Averaflre  enroll- 
ment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Average  number 
per  teacher. 

Grade. 

1908. 

7 
7 

10 
10 
18 
11 
12 
14 
2 

1902. 

1908. 

1902. 

1908. 

1 
1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

Based  on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Based  on 
average 
enroll- 
ment. 

^^hth 

8 
7 
9 
11 
11 
12 
10 
16 
2 

283 
314 
385 
443 
628 
603 
534 
689 
124 

295 
802 
395 
476 
501 
514 
531 
765 
124 

234 
268 
337 
896 
449 
438 
455 
539 
77 

238 
249 
336 
416 
426  1 
452 
461  1 
583  1 
78  1 

221 
249 
311 
870 
414 
405 
421 
480 
67 

223 
233 
311 
392 
B98 
421 
429 
526 
70 

40.4 
44.7 
38.5 
44.3 
40.6 
45.7 
44.5 
49.2 
62 

.33.4 

Seventh  

38.2 

Sixth 

33.7 

Fifth 

39.6 

Fourth 

34.5 

Third 

39.8 

Second  .  

37.9 

First 

38.5 

Kindergarten . . . 

88.5 

Total 

86 

86 

8,808 

8,906 

8,198 

8,289  1 

i 

2,947 

3,003 

44.1 

37.1 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 
October  .... 
November  . 
December.. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

Ar 


June. 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 


97.4 
94.6 
93.7 
92.6 
91.7 
90.2 
90.1 
92.7 
91.2 
96.5 


Tardi- 
ness \>f 
teachers. 


Cases  of  tardiness.  Substitute  service. 


79 


1908. 


56 
496 
477 
549 
695 
490 
465 
408 
560 
215 


1902. 


82 
532 
512 
549 
758 
724 
416 
425 
499 


1903. 


1902. 


4,406  I 


4,726 


1 

27.5 
38 
34 

49.5 
64 

64.5 
68   I 
31.5  I 
15.5  I 


15 
54* 

9 

17* 
50 
24 
44* 
30 
16 

6* 


2«7 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 64 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

NoBgraduAtea 18 

Total A...."S 

D  C  1903— VOL  4 7 
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SIXTH  Dmsiox. 
Table  I. — Showing  location  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  sckools  l>y  buildings. 


\ 


G«]^L,  First  uid  G  iit»et>  NW .., 

Blakt',  K0nli  €a|iitol  ■troet,  b«1ir«ei3  E  uid  L 
etr**tsNW _........ 

HBT€S.FIft]3«DdKBtTl#tBXE 

Bnlr,  I  fltreet  betwoen  Sixth  and  £V*r«uth 

■treetaKE --.-.. 

TVtIot.  Beri'iith  Ktrcet,  near  O  stlH^t  NE. . .... 

Kftdisoxi.  T^titK«twiO  BtreetaNE  , 

PScTC«,<i  and  Foart^enth  streeta  K£  .......... 

Webb,  Flft^t^tb  uid  Bmedale  streeta  NE. ., „ 


I 


Eindennr 

SOU  MarylBAd  BTeiiue  NE. 
UOI  Maryland  «TQ(imt  NE. 


1 
1 

1      1 
J       1 


t 


£  \^ 


f 


1  1 

1  4tt 

I  1 

1  t 

t  t 

I  I 

f  1 


t\    1  I  13 


1 ,  ^ 
:    £ 

3      5  ' 


hth  »&d  I  at  reets  NE  . 


Whole  number  of  schools: 

1908 

1808 


7      7  '    »  '  U  '  13  I  13  '  15  I  15      4     94 
7      7      9  :  10     12  j  13  :  14     15      4  i  91 

I      I      I      I      !      I      I      I 


ftl2 


<1fi 

10 

u 

10 

1« 

12 
11 
15 

n 

f2 
J2 


99 
96 


a  One  mixed  second  and  third  ?rade. 

^One  room  used  for  manual  training. 

e  Including  assistant  to  the  principal  and  an  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 

4f One  mixed  third  and  fourth  grade. 

'One  mixed  first  and  second  grade. 

/Including  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 


Table  II. — AShowiug  conditioti  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Good 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Fair 

1 

Yards. 

Owned  or 
rented. 

Gales 

Steam.... 

Excellent 

Ext'ellent 

1 
.    Parking.. 

Owned. 

Blake 

Furnace  . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Excellent'  Ample  ... 

Do. 

Hayes, 

do.... 

do.... 

Excellent 

do.... 

do... 

..  Boys'  am- 
ple, girls' 
small. 

Do. 

Blair 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do...- 

do... 

-   Ample  . . . 

Do. 

Taylor 

do.... 

do...- 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

Do. 

Madison 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

.   Small.... 

Dt>. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

.   Girls'  iiMi- 
pU»,  boys' 
small. 

Do. 

Webb 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

.    Ample*  ... 

Do. 

900  Mary  landave- 

nue  NE 

do.... 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

None 

.    None 

Rented. 

1201   Maryland 
avenue  KE. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

.   Parkins  . 

Do 

1 

Eighth  and    I 
streets  NE. 

Stoves  ... 

Excellent 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

.'  None 

Do. 

i 

Northeast  Indus- 

Furnace  . 

do.... 

Good 

Good 

do... 

do.... 

Do. 

tHal. 

1 
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Table  HE. — Shcnving  half -day  schools. 


SchooL 

Half -day 
schools. 

Grades  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1908. 

Number  above 
second  grade. 

1908. 

1908. 

1903. 

1 

1902. 

Q^lfff    ,  ,  .     , 

4 

4 
6 
4 
8 
8 
6 
8 

48 

4 
4 

II 
1 

40 

1,1,2,2-3 

1,1,2,2 

1,1,2,2,3,3-4 

1,1-2,2,3 

1,1,2,2,3,3,4,4 

1,1,2,2,3,3,4,4 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

1,1,2,2,3,3,4,4 

1 

B^ke 

H»Tes.. 

3 

1 
4 
4 
3 

4 

1 

Bfaur 

Taylor 

Madfeon 

Pierce 

Webb. 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Total 

18 

11 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  atteiulance^  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


- 

Number  of 
scrbook. 

Wbola  enroll- 
meut. 

roUment. 

Av«raffe  daily 
attendanr^E!. 

Wrofpupils 
iMsr  t«i<^her. 

arade. 

ifioa 

190& 

wna 

itfe. 

jwa. 

ifios. 

1W8. 

im. 

Ba«Qd    Boa^ 
on       on  flV' 
whtile    orago 
enroll- 1  enroll- 
ment, \  mimt. 

f^rht^ 

7 

11 

i! 

15 

7 

T 

ft 

10 

IS 
18 
14 
15 

39S 
413 

m 

Ai96 
541 
008 

m 

3»t 
421» 
flfiS 

556 

7-13 

270 

m 
35e 

i'A 
52M 

2&I 

mi* 

464 
fill 

333 

4;^ 

470 
442 

4flG 
4^> 

SSiT 

4^ 
477 

5.y> 

m.h       mn 

8«t«ntti . 

45.2          »112 

giith ........ 

4.VK       aw.fi 

ht^ ...:...: 

4.=j 

4i,a 
4{i.r> 

44.& 

4!!.  a 

Fourth  -.--„ 

Third 

ao.5 

Ifetfraid  .- - .^. 

f^.fi 

First 

Si.  2 

Total 

Eindergarten  ..-.-^..- 

1 

m 

1 

4.006 
124 

esi 

144 

a.4;io 
isa 

;J,lfi2 
12H 

:j,2:iti 
1^ 

44,5 

OfBDd  total..... 

H 

91 

4,aa& 

4,J!7U 

9,56& 

fi<}]4 

3,^ 

:i,aBi 

44. 1» 

JT.e 

Table  V. — Shounng  percentage  of  attendance ^  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September  . 
October  ... 
November  . 
December.. 

January 

February... 

March 

Anril 

Miy 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


97.5 
95.3 
94.3 
92.3 
92.6 
91.6 
91.9 
92.5 
91.7 
93.9 


Cases  of  tardiness.' 

Tardi- 
ness of 

teachers. 

1903. 

1903. 

5 

77 

46 

11 

435 

4^ 

14 

4a) 

526 

13 

486 

360 

15 

653 

536 

7 

376 

509 

3 

386 

361 

7 

271 

343 

7 

358 

425 

2 

154 

214 

84 

3.4ft5 

3,802 

19(«. 


1902. 


15 

19 

'.M 

29 

Ti 

35 

;*) 

18 

26.5 

m 

52}.  5 

93 

83.5 

16 

59.5 

18 

45j 

19 

29 

10 

401 

334^ 

Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Noi^ial  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongradnates. 

Washin^rton  Normal  School 80 

Other  normal  schools 8 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongradnates 8 

Total ^ 


5H4V7ic:-;[^ 
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SEVENTH  DFVTSION. 
Table  I. — Showing  location  of  buildingH  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


Bc^hool  tmd  tcxmUmi. 


I 


1 


I 

S   S, 


IVrl 


B ,:;  ~ 


lll'l 


Briglitwood*  BrlehtwTood,  D.n...,„ ._ 

Bruf'klaml^  BriMjkUnd*  D,  C,,,  ,^,, ,^.... 

BriHjkljinfl  b^ill,  Brfhtklniifl,  D.  U. ...... ,.„ 

Chpvy  Chit'*e,  k  ?be^'T  (liiiflij,  D.  t* . 

HHEQUton,  Blaf3<*ii!*l>urg  rtmtl^  D.  L' 

I^nnKcioo,  Ijiku^iluu.  D.  O  — __  ... „ 

wo^id  aiiil  i^lj^rman  ureuoeH.  _.._ 

Petwurth „ . , 

Tftknnm,  TakiPiim,  D.  C..„,, --. 


1  <-T 

1|    1 


1 


, _  ...T-« 

Woodbnm,  isomer  Blair  *tid  BIkrh  roadti^'D.  C.  m 


WholA  no^bpr  of  di^hoolK 

ms ..,* 


«i-r 


5^   ....3-1 


&-G  , 


,     I     I 

1  I  1  I....  ft 

...., H  1 

1-^  I. I  n 

te-a  ....    1  ..J  i 


1  *^  Ng 


1 

,4-5 


1   3^ 


4      A 


.A-t 


.  l-fl 


Brace,  MqtsIiaII  stre^^t  NW.,  botwecn  Bright- 

\vi  .."nl  n  TiJ^^  S>icmi  UTi  iH'eotli»H, . , ,, ^  -- fi-^ 

Ti-  "  BrookluDd.....^ ........ 

C'liaiii  XJriuKU  rumi,  iu;ar  Condtlit  ruiid 

Grant  road«  near  Tenley — '4-7  i 

Ivy  Cnty,  Ivy  City,  D.  C ' !+-7   ..., 

Military  r«jad,  near  Brif?htw<x.>d,  I).  C i 4-7   

Mott,  Sixth  and  Trumbull  stnK'tsNW.. li    1|    14-5 

Orphans'  Home,  Kiprhth  street  ex  tended 3-5 

Wnson,  Central  avenue  NW.,  between  Erie  |        I        ,        I 
and  Superior  streets ,    1  tv  7   4-ri 


Whole  number  of  sc^hools: 

1«J8 

1902 


,        I        I 
J    3  I    3       3       ft 
-2       4  I    3       S 


,„.  l-« 


a-L.!. 


2-S 


11-2 
1^ 


71    fi 

I 


1  I 


..._     0       4 
....      4       4 


3  I  liK  ^  ft7 

£     51     ,*!£ 


il 


3     38 
S     37 


ft 

1 
5 

4 

3 
5 
0 
4 


I 
1 
3 
3 
2 
12 
2 

c9 


40 
38 


a  One  room  uwd  for  manual  training?  and  one  for  ecwkinp. 

''One  room  used  for  cfKikint?  and  one  for  cutting  and  fitting  class. 

''Including  a^wistant  kindergarten  tea<'hor. 

''One  rot)m  used  for  <'<M)kinir  sc^h<H»l. 

f  One  room  iLsed  for  manual  training. 

Table  II.     Shouting  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 


How 
lu>ated. 


Light. 


Bright  wood ,  Steam... 

Br<x)kland I do... 

Brookland  hall ...    Stoves  .. 

Brookland  M.  T     j do... 

Bruce I  Furnat^e 

Bunker  Hill  road .    Stoves  . . 

Cliaiu  Bridge  road  | dr» . . . 

Chevy  Chase do... 

Grant  road do... 

Hamilton '■ do... 

Ivy  City do... 

Langdon '  ...  do... 

Military  road do  . . . 

M<  )nro*? Furnuco 

Mott Stovt»s... 

Orphans' H(»me  ..    Furnac«» 

Petworth do  . . . 

Takoma —  do... 

Tenley !  Steam... 

"Wilwm FurniM'e . 

Woodlnirn ,  St-oves... 


Ventila-   |    Water- 
t  itm.  closets. 


Play 

rooms. 


.Excellent    Poor 

.' do....;  Fair 1 

.1  G<H)d I do.... 

.   Fair ' do I 

.!  Excellent!  GchkI I 

.'  Good I  Poor I 

.    Po<jr do 

.1  Good I do 

.1  Fair ' do 

.' do do 

.   G<Hxl I do 

.    Excellent    Goo<l 

.    Fair P(M)r ' 

.    Excellent  I  Fair ; 

.1  Fair'* P(X)r 

.1  Excellent  I  Fair ' 

do I  Good I 

.' do Jlxcellent 

.1  Fair |  Pf)or  .     ..j 

.'  Excellent.  Fair    ; 


Excellent    Good. 
do Poor  . 


Yards. 


Fair... 
do. 


Poor j  None 

Excellent  j  Excidlent 

Poor '  None 

do do 

Excellent 

None 

.....do.... 

.....do..-. 

Fair 

None 

Excellent 

None 


Fair. 
Poor  . 
Fair.. 
Poor  . 
Fair . . 
Poor  . 

G(M>(1  . 

Fair . . 

Exi-ellcnt    Excellent 
do....' do.... 


.do. 


do...- 

P«x)r 

Excellent 
Fair 


do. 

Poor 

Excellent 
do.... 


I 


Fair 

Good 

do.... 

do... 

Fair 

Good 

do... 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 

do.... 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Poor 

Ebccelleut 


Owned 
or  rented 


Owned. 

Do. 
Rented. 

Do. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Di). 

Do. 

D.. 

IX^. 

Do. 

Owne<l. 
Di>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Except  two  njoms  in  which  the  light  is  jxxir. 


'» Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
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Table  HE. — Showing  half -day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grade  of 
half-day 
schools. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1903. 

1903.    j    1902. 

(Tn»rT  OhAAO                          

2        _      J 

BrooUand 

2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1,2 

Graot  road                       .     . ..                 

1,2-3 
1,2-3 
11-2 

1 

IryCity 

1 

jlonroe .           

Mott 

4  3,3-2,2,2,1,1 
2                 1,2-3 
2                    1,2 

2 

Takoma                                 

1 

Tpnley                                 

Total 

ao 

16 

5 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Ntimbor  of 
schools. 

WhulB  enroll- 
ment. 

rotlment. 

Avorajfis  (i^ly 
attendaDce. 

A  Totiogo  ntimber  of 
pupilu  i>*.*rteaeh<*r. 

ande. 

IflOS 

ime. 

19CB. 

1W2. 

injSw 

inns. 

igs 
ir« 
111 

21ti 
57 

140 
113 
iCIf^ 
STi 

:^ 

2fi5 

lima, 
m 

1-S3 

11 M 

IWB 

2(l» 
2^ 
40 

whule 
enroll- 
ment. 

B(&Aed  tin 

jiveraKU 

ODroll- 

mont 

WHITlt. 

Elicfatb  ....... 

S 

I 

8 

\m 

201 

^] 
dsss 

344 

mi 
m 

£21 

IW 
1S4 
3B3 
Sfi] 
RIO 
415 
547 
&1 

141) 
IKl 
177 

2n 
m 

2tHJ 
372 

iK.fi 
36.5 
6ik2 
44.3 
4(».l 
J«J.l 
49.1 
rii-i.  11 

16.5 

fieTenth.,, „. 

n\.% 

l^AXtJb. 

rifth  „„,.,.. 

Futirth  ......._.... 

tM.a 

Tlilrd 

:ii.5 

First 

4(1 
41.^ 

Xladersarieii ..... 

ao.5 

Total........ 

«5a 

&L 

2,3fiS 

'l,Wt 

l.fiBt 

i,(Ma 

1,Tft5 

i.nui 

4(X(J 

:i3.3 

COLOHKIJ. 

Eighth _ 

BeTenih,. 

S 
4 

3 
5 
3 
g 
6 
T 
S 

00 

73 

81 
1^ 

414 

m 
ei 
i:h 
1% 

1*12 
175 
Wi 

w» 

T9 
1^ 

HO 
173 
21« 

01 

74 
117 
IL'B 

las 

1B2 
SK7 

&!> 
01 
73 

108 
83 

L% 

196 
50 

£4,3 

:fi 

23,3 

H2 

£0,2 

47 

(tt.l 

SI 

21.3 

fiteth_„.. ......... 

m ;      irm 

!37 

Fifth  ..„, . 

Fourth — _ 

Third.., 

Seetmrl  __„_..... 

First 

BandejTgmrtcn . 

14A 

\u 

23ti 
4% 
1€S 

£17 
lUI 

S3U.0 

(17.5 

2:1.1 

3S 

41} 

3L5 

Total,,....., 

hm 

ffT 

l,51fl 

l^flOO 

1,JM 

1,1W 

1,001 

1,0B2 

3E1.D 

m.\ 

Qimadtc^L. 

m 

m 

8.  Ml 

a.fflf 

3,0TH 

\m 

2,320 

2,7,78 

4I},H 

B 

a  Including  29  ungraded  achools. 


^  Including  18  ungraded  schools. 
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Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  causes  of  tardiness  of  pupils^  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Percent- 

a^nd- 
ance. 

Tardl- 

neesof 

teachers. 

Cases  of  tardiness.  Substitute  service. 

Month. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

WHITK. 

September 

96.4 
98.6 

91.8 
«8.9 
90.1 
87.8 
89.2 
91.8 
90.2 
98 

1 
7 
18 
16 
14 
21 
6 
7 
8 
8 

49 
221 
220 
275 
813 
181 
2i» 
184 
199 
129 

32 

a)i 

842 
293 

378 

:fl7 

144 
201 
217 
148 

1 
22.5 
10 

4.5 
2(» 
25 
51 

36.5 
88.5 
23.5 

0.5 

October.           

46.5 

November 

8 

Decemlwr .              

17 

Jannary           

9B 

Pebrnary , ,                         .  -  - -  - 

14.6 

Mar**)!                                                 

31.5 

April   

15 

May. I::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.- 

80 

June             

16.5 

Total 

101 

1,959 

2.368 

a».5 

215.5 

COrA)KED. 

September 

95.7 

94.9 

92.8 

92.2 

92.2 

99.7 

90.9 

91.9 

9!) 

95.3 

21 
115 
114 
125 
183 
122 
1U2 
102 

92 
2 

19 
113 
127 
140 
111 
102 
103 
110 
101 

41 

11 

October 

i 

1 

1 
6 
8 
8 
2 
1 

25 
19 

5 
15 
10 
34.5 
30 

9.5 

60 

Novenribftr , 

25 

December 

2 

January 

86 

February 

82 

y^AToh 

24.5 

April 

9 

iSy;: .:::::::::::                .: 

8.5 

Juno ,         ,     . 

2.5 

Total 

28 

978 

967 

138 

200.5 

Orand  total 

129 

2,987 

8,385 

864.5 

416 

Table  VI. — Shoicing  nnmher  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kinderg  trtens,  mid  nongraduatcs. 

White: 

Washington  Normal  Schfrnl 42 

Other  normal  schools 5 

Colleges 2 

Kindergartiuns 4 

Nongraduates 7 

Total "eo 

Colored: 

Washington  Normal  School  (ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  divisiona ) 29 

Other  normal  Hcht)ols 2 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 5 

Total 40 

Grand  total ~io6 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Showing  location  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


Sdiool  ukd  loofttioii. 

t 
1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tit 

1 

g 
1 

1 

1 

s 

s 

3 

o 
Eh 

1 

0 

>5 

WHITE, 

Tyler,  Eleventh  stpoot^betw^n  G  atid  I,  SE . , . . 

Fonrte^ltib.BE.-..., _ „♦ .-^ 

CT»neh.Twemiii^G»tr»eteSE „_ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

t 

J 
1 

I 
1 

3-5 

1 

1 

1 

3-« 

1 

a* 

1 

1 

2 

I 

J 

11 

3 
7 

s 

X 

1 

1 

3 

"T 

0 

« 

6 

'4 

3 

I 
8 

eg 
rfl 
«4 
'1 
i 

*1D 

Brtiniiip'^  Ttowwing , , ^^, 

ConffTOoa  Helglit».CotiffroHH  Hoightfl- — 

Qood  Hope,  (food  Hot  XI .._ „„,**. 

1  ... 
1    .... 

» 

^f 

1 

7 
1 

1 

^7 

I 

1 
I 

2 

^^ 

8   .... 

1£ 

Vila  Btireii  Aiiii«x.  Waahington  Btrtjet,  An^coa- 

4 

MmioiiIc  Hall,  Jackson  Btrofit^Aiiacostla 

'"i '" 

1 

(tit 

Orr  TTTininffCity 

— 

i4 

.  4-a 

a 

AxiMcaeU&  Hoad,  ne^r  Banning  _ , -. 

£«iul worth  EeniJwortli  D  CT                  ,     ^  _,, 

*-_, 

— 

i-^' 

.-__ 

^ 

"" 

"a 

Wbole  Btimber  t>t  tidioole: 

IflOS., „._.. 

Ii03, „„. .-.„. 

4 

A 

B 

7 

9 

7 

1? 

10 
7 

11 

64 

SO 

fit 

08 

«i 

COIXIRKOp 

5-7 

1-5 

1 

i 
3 

7 

3 

fb^nniniF  RnAd  AniiAT  neaJf  ItoTinitifir 

3-1 

'  1      . 

1 

Blm'py|H*^>'wnT<l  javhriia^  Rjllndjiln 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.:.. 

R 

" 

4 

BmTf ille,  BoiTTillc ,...  ^  „„  ..-«-,-„, - 

4-6 

1 

n 

Oarfleld  uarfleld                           .         ... 

7-« 

5-a  ]  1 

1 

7 

TiililKlAl^                                                                                   .       r                        n..r. 

1803 ___.„. _ 

£ 
* 

9 

9 

1 

i 
1 

i 
i 

4 

i 

--" 

as 

28 

s» 

IBOa.           ,.. 

m 

aincladins  aasistant  kindergarten  teacher. 
frOne  mixed  second  and  third  grade. 


d  Rented. 

'One  room  used  for  carpentry  and  cooking 


c  Two  rooms  used  for  carpent^  and  cooking.  Jointly. 

/One  mixed  fourth  and  fifth  grade. 

Table  II. — Shounng  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

PUy 
rooms. 

Yards. 

SmaU  .... 

Fair 

Small.... 

Fair 

Parking.. 

Good 

Small.... 
Excellent 

Good 

Poor 

None 

Poor 

do.... 

Owned 

or 
rented. 

Tyler 

Furnace  . 

do.... 

Steam.... 

Furnace  . 

Stoves  ... 

-  do  .  . 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

do...- 

do.... 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Fair 

None 

Fair 

Fair 

do.... 

Poor 

Fair 

None 

do 

Owned. 

Buchanan 

Cranch         

Do. 
Do. 

VanBuren 

Van  Buren  Annex 

Do. 
Do. 

HimeT  Annex 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

do.... 

Do. 

Hillsdale     

do.... 

Poor 

do.-.. 

Do. 

fiDnness  Heights. 
Garfield      

Furnace  . 
Stoves  ... 
do.... 

Good 

Fair 

do.... 

do.... 

Fair 

do.... 

Fair 

None 

do.... 

Do. 
Do. 

Good  Hope 

Good 

do...- 

Poor 

Do. 

f  Good  Hope  Annex 

do.... 

.do 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

None 

do..-. 

do.... 

Rented. 

BeanJbttload 

Poor 

.do 

do     . 

Owned. 

(  Benn&gRoadAn- 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

Do. 

*^V  L 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

do.... 

do.... 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

None 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Do. 

I  'RnrrdHillA            ..... 

do.... 

..,..do.... 

iwnace'] 
4    do 

.do.... 

do.... 

do-  — 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

.    .do.... 

Poor 

Do. 

do.... 

Good 

do.... 

do.... 

do..-. 

Good 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Good 

do.... 

do.... 

Rented. 

Owned. 

Do. 

-  KeBin;^prth-.-|.f... 

..;.  do.... 

.....do.... 

Do. 

1  ;>        

-Ji _ 

H  aOoeapied-by  carpentry  and  cooking  schools. 
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Table  IIl.^Shotnng  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
achoola. 

Grade  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1908. 

Number  above 
seeoDd  grade. 

1908. 

1902. 

1908. 

1902. 

Tyler 

« 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 

4 

6 
2 
2 

8 
2 

1,2,2,8,4,4 
U.8.8.84 

1.1 

1.1,1,2,2,2-3,8,3 
1,2^ 

8 
8 

Cranch 

♦ 

BnchAnan 

2  1          i 

Bimev 

1 

Van  Buren 

3  1           2 

Garfield 

1           ' 

Borrrille 

1    

Total 

28  1          2i 

12  f            K 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Nnmberof 
schooU. 

Whole  en- 
rollment.. 

A^ftita^  en- 
rollment. 

Average 
dally  at- 
tendance. 

A-rerage  nnsaber 

pnpils  per  teacher. 

Ond& 

1908. 

ifloe. 

1908, 

laoe. 

190a 

tvoe. 

vm. 

iwne. 

Ba»edon 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

BaAedoQ 
aTera«9 
enroll- 
ment. 

K^hth, , 

SoTenth 

'5 

£ 

I 

im 
•m 

a9rt 
418 

m 

lis 
\m 

m 
m 
4erj 

1(M 

130 
1^ 

m 

31^! 
3iO 
323 
ttll 
374 

100 
244 
29rt 

343 

aiw 

TO 

114 

161 

m 

319 
gfl7 
SU 
33» 
59 

01 

149 
£29 

m 

318 
fil 

as.  2 

39 

46.: 

44,2 

41 

41.  a 

63.4 
61 

Sixth. „- 

16.2 

SHfth _ 

:v 

fourth ^._,,,._,,,,, 

Third.-,... 

37.7 
35  ^ 

mmt.,.. ...^ 

Klndergariefi ^ , 

3d.l 
41.  ft 

3ia 

ToUl  ,.....,-.„... 

uM 

m 

2,TTa   ^  n» 

2,Jtl3 

^,2SU 

«.ia7 

2,«B4 

43.3 

3S.I 

KIghth  _ ._....- 

I 

1 

I 

B 
3 

I 

38 

e[ 

HO 
96 
14fl 

m 

251 

»9 
44 

UI.J 

m 
im 

237 

34 

48 
70 

121 
124 
14fl 

34 
39 

78 
90 
120 
122 

143 
1*<3 

S! 

%f 

19 

30.6 
40 
49 

m.h 

35.7 

43.2 
4L« 

IT 

SoTenth  ., 

4fi '     m 

(»  1       73 

inn  1     110 
lift  1     lift 

134  i      135 

ite  1    iiw 

St 

^^S :::::::::::::::::::: 

35 
44.6 

Foiirth  ^.,.*- .^......^ 

3n,2 

Third.- ._.„ „ 

Second  ,,,..,... . 

rirwt __„. ^ 

31 

38.5 
31 

Total.. 

I'm 

m 

"3,m 

VHl 

ttl« 

8ue 

749  1      T4ft 

31,3 

81.4 

Grand  Uital 

80 

m 

3.«a0 

3,m 

8,ooe 

2,^    2>8i:£ 

1 

41.8 

«.T 

nlnclnding  14  ungraded  w^hools. 


''Including  8  ungraded  Hchools. 


Tablk  IV. — Supplement. — Shoiving  number  of  ungraded  schools. 


Grade. 


White. 


1908.       1902. 


Eighth,  seventh,  and  Hixth 1 

Eighth  and  Heventh 1 

Seventh,  Hixth, and  fifth 1 

Seventh  and  Hixth i 1 

Sixth  and  fifth 1 

Sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth 1 

Fifth  and  four th 

Fifth,  fourtli^and  third 

Fourth 

Third  and 

Third,  second, and  first "'  oi)l 

Second  and  first 7  8 


^mrtli.and  third ,^,1  ,..; 

I  and  third !  •,  .jjnf/'i    .[.'V 

and  second ' ...  t >f )»...... «. 


Total uJ -UwtH^af  )<) »'  1* 


Colored. 


1903. 


i:oH 


oH  til 


VXXSt 

4lX    " 


— laiji 

lHM»f  )  , 

™  IkjoO  1 

11  MI»oS- - 

inata  1 
f-nna  1 
i-";jftmiH  1 


>yi  liathd-- 


I 
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Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance^  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Percent- 
ance. 

Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers. 

Oases  of  tardiness. 

Substitiite  service. 

Month. 

1908. 

1902. 

1908. 

19(ti. 

WHITE. 

September                        ............. 

96.7 
94.4 
98.3 
91.8 
91.8 
91.1 
91.6 
92.8 
91.8 
94.9 

0 
7 
2 
3 
7 

26 
10 
8 
4 
4 

48 
829 
258 
293 
408 
270 
207 
172 
238 
142 

42 

261 
259 
271 
886 
280 
225 
186 
256 
132 

3 
65.5 

11  5 

October 

m 

Xo'WT^'inbf^r                          ...  .  ^ .  ..... 

40  5  1         19 

December 

22.5  !         25 

January 

84 

55 

67 

48.5 

39 

30 

74.6 

Febmary 

46 

V*r<-ii 

29 

ADril 

24 

i£y .::::::::...::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

21 

JnikA  

5 

Total 

06 

2,369 

2,247 

385 

291 

COIiOBKD. 

September 

97.8 
94.6 
90.9 
89.5 
90.6 
89.6 
91.2 
91.6 
91.5 
94.5 

1 
3 

9 
78 
96 
118 
106 
70 
65 
72 
66 
26 

9 
75 
92 
77 
94 
77 
74 
73 
72 
23 

1 

October 

28 
1» 



11.6 

November 

4 

December _ 

6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
6 

6 

January . 

2.5 
76 

9.5 
14 

5.5 

1.5 

1 

February 

8 

Mmr^h 

30 

April 

22 

May : : 

12.5 

June 

8 

Total 

84 

697 

666 

156 

108 

Orand  tf>tal 

100 

3,066 

2,913 

441 

394 

Table  YI.— Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  and  nongraduates. 

White: 

Washington  Normal  School 48 

Other  normal  schools 4 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 66 

Colored:  = 

Washington  Normal  School  (ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  divisions) 21 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 0 

Nongraduates 8 

Total TsR 


Grand  total 

NINTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Slwwing  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


92 


«ll3dii|fi^it^Un]£ii i u r}^' i-^^b' u  t«tfi|horfi.     '  7  {li^wo  broiHmii  ^iK»d  for  c-ooUiig  and  mmiiuil 


i$3i 


^7  in c] Till i  11  g  nsstnt lint  lo  pH QJOipftL 

"irTwij  ri'^tuiH  ii<<u-Hl'f6r  teacheiiB*  library  and 
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Table  m. — Showing  half-day  «cAoo/«. 


School. 

Half -day 
achoola. 

Ondeofhalf. 

day  flchools, 

1908. 

Namber  abore 
se<x>nd  |?rade. 

1908. 

1902. 

1908.       19(e. 

Tyler 

8 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 

4 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 

1,2,2,8,4,4 

1,1 

1,1,1,2,2,2-3,8,3 

1,1 

1,2-3 

3  1 

Cranch 

8  ■          2 

2  i           1 

Bimey 

Van  Buren 

3  1          2 

Oarfleld 

1 

Burrville 

1  , 

1 

Total 

28  1         24 

12            5 

1 

Table  IV. — Stiowing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Nmmlwirof 
schools. 

Whole  en- 
rollment. 

Average  en- 
roUmont. 

Areragq 

dally  at- 
tendance). 

pupils  per  teacher. 

Qnde. 

IMS. 

inoa 

1M9. 

vam. 

UNB.  ' 

1«. 

19091 

i9ne. 

BaaedoD 
whole 

ment. 

Baeed<m 
av-enj|e 
etm>n- 

ment* 

Eighth*..*  «       .  .    .-- 

10 

i 

Ifll 

lea 
m& 

898 
ii» 

4HI 

m 

118 

4411 
3IH 

4a!> 

IW 

130 

m 
m 

310 
323 

381 

;m 

AT 

100 
244 

34T 

31H 
383 
70 

114 

Ifll 
Wt 

319 

338 

;«* 

50 

91 

149 

m 

322 

31H 

3&£ 

«1 

3S.g 

3D 

40.8 

45.7 

44.2 

41 

41.  *t 

SI  4 

51 

m 

BBwnth 

15^:::::::.:::::::::::: 
Thfr?.::::;:;::.:::::::; 

33,8 
il2 
30 
37.7 
35  9 

fijHH^nfl 

38.1 

Km. .:::::::::::;:;::;; 

41.8 

Ell3d«r|farU-^& .. 

33.5 

Total  .,__ 

»U 

se 

2-6 

2,IX)e 

2,313 

2.2Se 

2J37 

tAm 

49.9 

mi 

Eighth  _.. 

\ 

3 
8 

80 

L       ^ 
*      148 

m 

173 

m 

143 

143 
148 
23? 

34 
4H 
7C» 

121 
1£4 

m 

SI 
38 
78 
SO 

12* 
143 

m 

as 

m 

Ifl 
30.5 

10 

40 

3tJJj 

3S.7 

43.2 

4L8 

17 

ftfiTCinth ___     _ 

45          37 

88         7^ 
81  1,       «8 
1«»  '     tio 
US      n* 

33*  ,       IHS 

186  1      184 

U 

JJi 

35 
44.5 

m2 

Thim.. 

Second  . . 

31 

IS^t ...... 

31 

Total .„„ 

E^ftl 

m 

1    **" 

Pfll 

818 

W« 

T4»j      748 

34.2 

31,4 

Grand  total  „-,.., 

m 

«e 

1  a^m 

3,880 

3,131 

3,088 

2,888  '2,842  1         41.8 

34.7 

nincludinjf  14  ungraded  Rchooln. 


''Including  8  ungrade<l  .schools. 


Table  IV. — Supplement.— /SViotri/igr  number  of  ungraded  schools. 


Grade. 


Eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth . 

Eighth  and  Heventh 

Seventh, sixth, and  fifth  ... 

Bovonth  and  sixth 

Sixth  and  fifth 

Sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth 

Fif  til  and  f onrtli 

Fifth,  fourth,  and  third 

Fourth  and  third 

Third  and  second 

Third,  se<*ond, and  first 

Second  and  first 


White. 


1908.       1902, 


i""2 

or>i:[::;:::i: 


1      ->lu 

!  .of.l  . 


Total ui.UJ«.H4«t><>»'  1* 


Colored. 


1903. 


---  i.~ 


*»H  fit: 
UmH-qh 

:.:::f 


8 


1900 

ittUiJ 


11   fHioO  1 

inn-^a  1 

^MiMefl-- 
Ir  mna  1 

'  Smia  1 
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Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  arid 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Percent- 
aseof 

attend- 
ance. 

Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers. 

Cases  of  tardiness. 

Substitute  service. 

Month. 

1908. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

WHITE. 

September 

96.7 
94.4 
98.3 
91.8 
91.8 
91.1 
91.6 
92.8 
91.8 
94.9 

0 
7 
2 
8 
7 

26 
10 
3 
4 
4 

48 
889 
263 
293 
406 
270 
207 
172 
286 
142 

42 
261 
259 
271 
385 
280 
225 
186 
256 
182 

3 

65.5 
40.6 
22.5 
84 
55 
67 
48.5 
39 
30 

11.5 

October 

36 

November 

19 

December 

25 

January 

74.6 

February 

46 

lf*T^h 

29 

April 

24 

SSy ..::..:::::::: 

21 

Jnne  . . , 

5 

Total 

66 

2,850 

2,247 

385 

291 

COIiORST). 

September 

97.8 
94.6 
90.9 
89.5 
90.6 
89.6 
91.8 
91.6 
91.6 
94.5 

1 
3 

9 

78 
98 
118 
105 
70 
65 
72 
56 
26 

9 
75 
92 

77 
94 
77 
74 
73 
72 
23 

1 

28 
19 

October 

11.5 

NoTember 

4 

December 

6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
6 

6 

January 

2.5 
76 

9.5 
14 

5.5 

1.5 

1 

F?»bmaTy 

8 

MarK>h 

30 

^.:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::;;: 

22 

12.5 

Jane 

8 

Total 

84 

697 

666 

156 

103 

Or^nd  t-ntal 

100 

3,056 

2,913 

441 

394 

Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  and  nongraduates. 

White: 

WashinflTton  Normal  School 48 

Other  normal  schools 4 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 66 

Colored:  = 

Washington  Normal  School  (ninth,  tenth,  and  elcTenth  divisions) 21 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 0 

Nongraduates 3 

Total 26 


Grand  total. 


92 


NINTH  DIVISION. 


Table  I. — Shounng  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


?  ^^^  brooms '  used  for  cookiog 
_^  , -ttalniiiff . ' " ' " ' 
/Tnt-IuElLni^  nsHl^tein^  to  princtpal, 
""tfT#o  r^mnus  iis^Mlfor  teacheiii'* 


and  wtmnti^i 
library  and 
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Table  n. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
clowts. 

PUy 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 

or 
rented. 

Brins 

do...! 

Excellent 
do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Small .... 

Owned. 

Garnaoii       ...  . 

Do. 

Maffrnder 

Steer 

Phillips 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Wormley 

do 

do  - 

..    .do.... 

Good 

..      do.... 

Do. 

do.... 

do.... 

Steam 

Good 

Excellent 
do.... 

Good 

Excellent 
do.... 

Pair 

Good 

do.... 

None 

Excellent 
do.-.. 

Small.... 
Ample . . . 

Small 

Ample  . . . 

Rented. 

Owned. 

Do. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Excellent 
Fair 

Pair 

Excellent 

Do. 

Furnace  . 

....do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Table  HI. — Shotmng  half -day  schools. 


School. 


BriRgs.... 
GarriHon . . 
Magruder.. 
PhnUpe..- 

Stevens 

Wormley  . 


Total . 


Half -day 
schoolH. 


i\m. 


40 


1902. 


% 


Grade. 


Number  above 
second  grade. 


1908.       19QS. 


K.,K.,l,l.l,2,2,3  I  1  I  1 

1,1,2.2  I I 

1.1,2,2,3,3  I  2  I  2 

1,1,1,2.2,3  1    

1,1,1,1,1,2,2,2,2,3,8,8  81  4 

^-i.^.g; I 

'  7  1  7 


Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades ^  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teactier. 


Numbor  of 

Whole  OD- 
rollmeut. 

ATi?ragD  t'D' 
roHmisut 

Atbt^o 

daily  attend-, 

ancd. 

At'erftg*'  i)amb<?r 
of  iiupilM  per 

tt^acher. 

Oradi?.               1 

1 

imH. 

Itifi 

m 

532 

r>4fl 

971 

160 

im 

360 
414 

51: 

0117 

him 

im^ 

ins. 

19()EJ. 
143 

4^ 

4tfJ 
557 
mi 

ISttS. 
14:* 

4S4 

m 

Based  on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Bancdou 

nrt-rage 
t*nrol!- 

inent. 

Eljrhth..,.. .-,„. 

S^*vwoth  - .,,___.... 

4 
« 
9 
Ifl 
W 
U 

4 
6 
0 
10 
11 
U 
10 

14» 

m 
33r> 

m 

4**a 

m 

148 
317 

ao5 

356 
447 
4T5 

hn 

m 

41.3 

4S.1 
4i).U 
44.3 

41X1 
4S.5 

37.  S 

t^ixth ,_....__.. 

Fifth ,— .„ 

84.  S 

Fourth  ^,^^„^„_>,..  ^ 

31.3 

Third.,. ,... 

34.7 

H«t»ud  ,_.,„ ...._._. 

Pln*t........ 

34.5 
3B.fl 

Totnl  „. „. 

Kin  dorgftrtou  .„„„_.. . 

OS 

4 

4,rti)3 

m 

3.312 

m 

3,110 
105 

3,ia) 

lUl 

4a.  *i 

6La 

35.5 
3L5 

Orand  total 

90 

u 

4,inu 

4,20U 

A.410 

3,4S» 

a  215 

a,£»0 

43 

36.S 

Table  V. — Shoivlng  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pnpHs,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

Noveml)cr  . 
December . . 

Jannary 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total 'iVi^i""'-^-'-'-' 


rwftn 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
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Table  VL — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  the  Washington  Normal  School y 
other  normal  schools^  colleges,  kindergartens ^  and  nongraduutes. 

Washinc^n  Normal  School 09 


Other  normal  schools. 

Courses 

Kindergartens 
KonjcradnateB. 


Total 96 


TENTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Shotcing  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools,  by  buildings. 


<  » 

S 

4^ 

ij 

^    ° 

BnUdlng. 

1 

i 

I 

SI 

! 

I 

.E3 

t 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1  ll 

s 

fl 

A 

1 

s 

'^ 

*M 

S    ES 

> 

s 

S 

k 

i 

^ 

1 

s 

1 

Cook*                          . - 

1 

1 

1 

w 

fl 

f^ 

Q  Ul 

ft  10 

Q^rnet , 

I 

1 
1 
I 

1 

1 

1 
I 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

\ 

1 

8 
£ 

a 
i 

It 

-.„  13 '  12 

ftu 

1    10 

-,,.   11 

*?n 

GOater ,,. ., 

» 

tenxifgkfT               ,^  m.M,.^  .- ,. 

1 

11 

jOllt»... . , .__ .,,.w 

1 

1 

1 
1 

X 

2 
1 

s 
1 

1 
9 
1 

s 

£ 

"r 

11 

n 

8 

11 

Doiutlaw        - 

<^1i^ 

Logan .__-. .„ • 

1 

1 

I 

e 

L*Dg^"*l                                                   -                   -  .  -  -       n           -      -       -       - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

£ 

"" 

tt 

A 

ti 

Whole  number  of  Bcboola: 

igii^ , _ .„ 

s 

R 

0 

7 
7 

9 
9 

11 
11 

15 
U 

10 
11 

£1 

2 

«3 
113 

7JJ 

w 

lore       ..._.._ 

m 

oOne  room  used  by  sai>erYl8or,  one  by  cooking  school,  one  by  carpenter  shop,  and  one  as  an 
engine  room. 
^Inclndes  assistant  to  principal, 
c'lnclades  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 


Table  n. — Sliovnng  condition  of  buildings. 


BuHding. 

How  heat- 
ed. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 

or 
rented. 

Cook 

Stoves 
and  fur- 
nace. 

Steam.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

None 

Excellent 
do.... 

None 

Poor 

do.... 

Owned. 

Garnet 

Do. 

Patterson           

Furnace.. 

do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Fair 

Do. 

Slater 

do.... 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Banneker 

do.... 

do.... 

do...- 

Excellent 

Fair 

do.... 

Damp 

do.... 

Do. 

Jones     

do.... 

do-... 

Good 

Excellent 
do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Douglass           

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Logitn 

Stoves 
and  fur- 
nace. 

Furnace.. 

Stoves.  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

WTPstoSetNWVa 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Fair 

None 

Do. 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

None 

Rented. 

a  Used  for  cooking  schooL 
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Table  m.—Showing  half -day  scliooU, 


Boflding. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Oradeof 
half-day 
schools. 

Number  abore 
second  grade. 

1908. 

1902. 

190a    1     1902. 

Cook 

Ounet 

Putterson 

B»nn«Ver , . ,     .     ,     , 

2 

6 

10 
6 
6 

8 
8 
12 
4 

4 

1,1,2,2 

1,1 

1,1,2.2 

1,1 

1,1.1,2,2.3 

1        1 

1              3 

1                   3 

Jones                                         ---.    - - 

1,1,1,2,3.3             2  1              8 

Poiielii«« , , , . .        . 

1,1.2.2,2,3  1           1    

ix)gan  . 

1,1  1  — -        .              1 

Langston 

1,1 

1 : 

Total 

34 

58 

4  1            21 

1 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Number  of     Whole  en- 
schools,        rollment. 

Average  en- 
rollment. 

Average 
daily  attend- 
ance. 

Average  nomber 
of    pupils    per 
teacher. 

Grade. 

1903. 

I 
« 

11 
15 
16 
21 

90 
2 

19U2. 

5 
6 

7 
9 

19rB. 

197 
237 
273 

388 

1902. 

1908. 

165 
213 
243 
332 

407 

sat) 

602 

805 

19Ce. 

161 
1.M8 
242 
841 
405 
506 
090 
897 

1 
1908.   ,  1902. 

Based  on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Based  on 
average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Eighth 

189 
218 
276 
377 

488 
.'i»2 

78:3 

1,177 

155        151 
206        181 
235        233 

816 ,    aei 

388  1      888 
522        478 
572  1      641 
743       m 

39.4 

39.5 

89 

43.1 

43.3 

43.8 

44 

54.3 

33 

Seventh         ..         .  .  . 

35.5 

Sixth 

34.7 

Fifth 

36.8 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

11 
14 
17 
21 

9U 

477 

657 

704 

1,142 

37 
37.3 
37.6 
38.3 

Total 

4.(rr5  1  4.(Kr> 

3,3627 
76 

^430 
77 

3,136     3,224 
69          70 

45.2 

as.  9 

Kindergarten 

2  1      12ii  1      129 

88 

4.224 

Grand  total 

« 

92  '  4,201 

3,4(K3 

8.  .507 

3,205     .3,294 

46.6 

86.9 

Table  Y.'—SJiounng  percentage  of  attendance ,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


Per<*ent- 
age  of 
!  attend- 
i    ance. 


Tardi- 

n«>Haof  I 

teachers., 


1 


September 97.4 

October 95.4 

November '  94.7 

December ,  9C16 

January 98.4 

February 93.2 

March i  92.6 

April : ,  W.2 

May W.7 

June I  96.4 

Total I 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


Substitute  service. 


1908. 


7 ; 


84 
245 
259 
338 
377 
230 

180 
79 


1902. 


26  { 


2,136 


29 
229 

:e8 

241 
293 
214 
152 
168 
205 
80 


1,909 


1908. 


1 

26 
43J 
2:3 
20 
60* 

^ 
39 

34i 

10 


320 


1902. 


13 
106 

184 
88 

6a 

4.1 

39i 
40 
20* 


447 


Table  VI. — Showing  grmluatcH  front  WasJiington  Normal  Scho<}L  other  normal 
schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates, 

Washington  Normal  School 76 

Other  normal  schools 5 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 11 

Total 96 
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ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Shotting  location  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


8clraol  sud  loc&tlixiL 


i 


'  J3    -=' 


"'I 


ll 


LIuwln.SecondAiid  C 

B«&€kUl.  FimtBodXatrMteSW.... ...... 

fieU.FirvT.  between  B  and  C  streetn  BW. . . , 

GiddiiigH,  G,  bet  weem  Tf^frdAndFoortli  stroelB 
S4E 


Anthony  Boweti,E  aad  Klutb  stTeet*  BW  . .... 
A-ta  hm^  ^  L ,  between  Bixtli  utd  BaTenthoti'eeta 

L-ivejoV/Twemli  and  D  "jitreets  NE '. '.  I " '  VZ'-Z 

PaTTK.Vifteentb  and  C  streets  BE. 

Bfpli&x,  Balf  street,  betwe<m  X  and  O  Btreeta 


2 


Wbole  number  of  aobools; 
1W« 

tflue 


tl 

10 


16 


a  One  room  used  for  cookinff  and  one  room  for  cutting. 

bOne  assistant  to  the  principal. 

t'One  room  need  for  cooking  and  one  for  mannal  training. 

cf  Includes  assistant  kindergarten  teachers. 

«One  second  and  third  grade  school. 

Ta3LB  n. — Shounng  condition  of  buildings. 


Build  mff. 

How 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets, 

itXjuIb. 

t>wnedor 
rented. 

UucvjId  .,,._._- 

»«.. 

FWr. 

ExeeUent 
.....do... 

Fair..,,,. 
do.... 

ETcellent 
do.... 

Pair BmaU  .,„ 

None 1  None..... 

Pair..._..|  Small  .,_ 
Excellent  1  E3trf*ll(JtJt 

do.-J.—  do---- 

do 1  Bmall  .... 

Owned, 

f^Mlul&U 

Fnntace  . 
, do.... 

Do. 

Bell 

Excellent 

do.... 

Good 

Excellent 

do, 

do 

Pair..„.. 
.....do.... 
EioeUent 
Q«jd 

Do. 

Oiddiises........ 

fiinreii 

do.... 

.„_do.... 
.....do.... 

.,„_do.... 
do.... 

Btmm.... 

do.... 

do-..- 

.....do.... 
.....do-.„ 
.....do.-.. 
.....do,-.. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Payne - 

f^Tphar 

Excellent 

.....do.... 

.„..do.  .J do-  -. 

do....  Fair...... 

Do, 
Do. 

,..,.do.,.. 

.....do.--  Good 

Do. 

Table  in. — Shounng  half-day  schools. 


School. 


Lincoln  ... 
Bandall... 

BeU 

Giddlngs.. 

Bowen 

Ambush  .. 
Lovejoy... 
Syphax  ... 

Total 


Half-day 
schools. 


1903.       1902. 


44 


Grade  of 
half -day 
schools. 


Number  above 
second  grade. 


1903.       1902. 


1,1 

1,1,2,2 

1,1,1,2,2,3 

1,1,2,2 

1,1,1,2 

1,1,2,2 

1,1 

1,1 


10 
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Table  IV. Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 


Nnmlser 
of  KhoolA. 

Whok>en- 
rolimeiit. 

Average  en- 

dMlfBttettd' 

of  pupilii  per 

Qn/di6. 

isoe. 

1901/ 

IttXL 

las 

171 

^^ 
:h7 

44H 

lone. 

84V 

i,m 

igoa 

135 

3K)1 
4.'>4 
HU5 

isua 

1900. 

Bued  omiBiMdDti 
whole     ATenuro 
enroll-      enroD- 

m^htli-... ., ' 

Serenth 

3 
5 

f 
It 
11 

14 
15 
S3 

7 

e 
11 
li 

llT 

iJsa 

M4 

825 

114  1    ie» 

14&        Ifi] 

21M      ai7 

tm     ^1 

mr*  1    421^ 
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Table  V. — Shovnng  percentage  of  attendance^  ccutes  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
absence  and  tardiness  of  teacHiers. 
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Tablr  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduatvs  from  Washington  Normal  ScJiool,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindf^rgartens,  and  nongraduates, 

Waflhington  Normal  School T3 

Other  normal  schools 4 

CoUej^'fl 2 

Kinder^partonfl 6 

Nongraduates 10 

Total ~% 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grcuie,  attendance,  and  average 

number  per  teacher. 
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Table  V. — Showing  percetitage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  awl 
absence  mid  tardiness  of  teacJiers, 
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Tablk  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Nomial  School ,  other 
normal  scJiools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washinfirton  Normal  School 73 

Other  normal  (KthoolH 4 

CoUoK^^H 2 

Kindergartens 6 

Nongraduates 10 

Total 95 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Sir:  There  has  been  no  important  change  cither  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  department  or  in  the  course  of  study  given  to  teachers, 
hi  the  grade  schools  the  teaching  of  this  course  has  l)een  carefully 
supervised  by  the  special  teachers,  and  their  assistance  to  the  teacher 
has  been  freely  given  to  the  extent  permitted  by  time  limitations. 
The  teachers  have  with  few  exceptions  been  able  to  follow  the  out- 
lines given  in  the  allowed  time  and  have  been  generally  faithful  in 
so  doing. 

I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  average  results  were  better  than 
in  the  previous  year.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  some  of  the  sul>- 
jects  handled  in  the  teachers'  Saturday  classes.  The  ends  sought  in 
calling  together  teachers  for  these  lessons  are,  first,  to  review  certain 
subjects  that  through  lack  of  special  attention  for  some  years  may 
need  new  life  given  to  them  through  new  methods  of  presentali<m, 
new  points  of  view,  or  new  applications;  second,  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  any  new  material  that  may  have  l>een  recently 
introduced;  third,  to  give  to  those  who  desire  it  suggestions  and 
practice  in  blackboard  illustration  valuable  in  the  drawing  lesson 
and  in  the  presentation  to  classes  of  other  subjects — in  other  words, 
the  many  applications  of  drawing  as  a  language  are  encouraged  and 
assisted.  Something  in  each  of  these  directions  has  l>een  accom- 
plished, but  we  hope  by  better  organization  to  make  better  use  of  the 
time  we  are  able  to  procure  for  these  lessons  for  the  coining  year. 
The  lessons  for  the  teachers  of  whole-day  schools  have  l>een  held 
Saturday  mornings  for  two  reasons.  First,  these  teachei^s  have  so 
many  calls  for  meetings  after  3  o'clock  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrange  for  more;  second,  we  find  that  such  lessons  as  we  give  which 
require  time,  because  they  demand  of  the  teachers  actual  hand  work, 
do  not  get  the  best  results  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work  in  teaching. 
More  time  will  be  devoted  to  primary  grades  the  coming  year. 

The  ability  of  our  teachers  to  handle  this  subject  is  increasing  year 
hy  year,  and  while  referring  to  one  of  the  means  to  this  end  I  would 
note  the  improvement  over  i)revious  yeai*s  as  shown  by  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  kindergarten  teaching  in  an  increiised  interest 
in  this  subject  and  an  improvement  in  metluxls.  I  would  also  note 
the  increased  ptrcentag(»  of  good  work  as  shown  in  the  results  of  the 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  normal  from  the  high  schools. 

Our  new  sjiecial  teacher.  Miss  llungerford,  fortified  hy  the  exi>eri- 
enae  acquired  by  toHchin^  in  our  schools,  added  to  Yvct  \Livo^\^^'ft  qV 
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the  subject  and  a  natural  gift  of  imparting  it,  convinced  both  teachers 
and  the  director  that  she  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  teaching 
force. 

PICTURE  STUDY. 

Lectures  with  suggested  outlines  for  presentation  to  pupils  were 
given  by  the  director  to  eighth-grade  teachers  on  Greek  art,  to  the 
seventh  grades  on  Raphael,  and  trO  the  sixth  grades  on  Millet.  These 
were  given  in  the  Franklin  building  and  I'epeated  in  the  Sumner. 
This  work,  being  considei*ed  as  the  literature  of  art,  is  put  upon  the 
same  basis  as  other  literature  accompanied  by  text-books  and  con- 
nected with  comjwsition.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  drawing  that 
literature  does  to  language.  It  is  the  literature  of  the  language  of 
drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  stat-ement  by  Miss  North  of  the  course  as  pursued  in 
the  normal  school  is  submitted : 

The  drawing  conrse  of  the  normal  school  was  intended  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
their  work  as  teachers  in  the  graded  schools.  In  the  twelve  practice  schools  the 
normal  school  pupils  taught  pencil,  crayon,  and  blackboard  drawing,  brush  work 
with  ink  and  color,  stick  and  tablet  laying,  clay  modeling,  and  x)aper  cutting. 
This  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  practice  teachers  and  the  draw- 
ing teacher.  The  pupils  gave  special  lessons  in  these  subjects,  which  under  the 
direction  of  the  drawing  teacher  were  observed  and  carefully  criticised  by  the 
normal  classes.  Part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  training  the  pupils  in  i)encil 
sketching,  water  color,  and  crayon  drawing.  This  was  done  largely  in  connection 
with  zoology.  l)otany,  history,  and  geography. 

Black})oard  sketching,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  which,  of  course,  has  no  place  in  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  new  to  the  normal  school  students,  received  particular  atten- 
tion. The  first-year  pupils  prepared  the  blackboards  in  the  practice  schools  each 
afternoon  for  the  language,  number,  and  nature-study  work  of  the  following  day, 
and  in  that  way  acquired  facility  in  the  use  of  chalk.  The  practice  teachers  and 
the  pupil  teachers  Uike  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  practice  schools  and  try  to 
make  them  as  attractive  as  possible  with  inexpensive  materials.  Pictures  suitable 
to  the  grade  and  the  time  of  tlie  year  are  selected  for  the  blackboards,  and  care  is 
given  to  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  various  articles  in  the  rooms.  Growing 
plants  are  kept  in  the  windows,  wild  flowers,  autumn  leaves,  evergreens,  birds' 
nests — the  nature  materials  obtainable  at  the  various  seasons — are  used.  By  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  in  the  normal  classes  the  drawing  teacher  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare the  pupils  to  do  this  work  intelligently  and  tastefully. 

The  history  and  the  principles  of  art  were  studied  by  means  of  books  and  pic- 
tures and  by  trii)s  to  art  galleries  and  exhibits  and  to  public  buildings. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  course  attempted  chiefly  three  things, 
namely,  to  lead  the  pupils  to  a  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  to 
increase  their  accuracy  and  facility  in  expression  with  pen,  brush,  and  crayon, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  educate  others  along  the  same  lines. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Jn  the  Bnsinoss  High  School  the  study  is  still  elective.     The  estab- 
lishment  of  the  technical  school  makes  it  no Ioh^cvt  xifec^^^^ar^  \>Mw\i  ^to- 
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Tision  shonld  be  made  for  a  pnrely  professional  course.  The  demand 
is  for  instruction  that  will  be  of  value  to  any  business  man  or  woman. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  the  director  of  drawing,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
Some  good  work  was  done  during  the  year,  but  it  is  exx>ected  that  in 
the  coming  year  the  scope  of  the  work  will  be  enlarged  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  will  avail  themselves  of  its  obvious  advantages. 

The  following  statement  from  Miss  Wilson  of  the  course  pursued  in 
the  Central,  Eastern,  and  Western  high  schools  is  submitted: 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  train  the  eye  of  the  pupil  to  accurate  observation 
and  the  hand  to  facility  in  representation,  to  stimulate  the  creative  facnlties,  and 
to  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  branches — regular,  8X)ecial,  and  major  classes. 
The  regular  course  is  prescribed  for  all  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years  it  is  prescribed  for  all  normal  school  candidates  and  is 
optional  for  others.  In  this  course  throughout  the  four  years  one-half  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  analysis  of  form  with  representation  in  outline  and  in  light  and 
diade,  using  pencil  as  the  medium,  the  other  half  to  representation  by  color  and 
the  ax)plication  of  color  to  design.  There  is  also  a  required  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  for  the  third  year. 

The  special  course  is  elective  to  all  pupils  and  is  for  those  who  have  sx)ecial  inter- 
est or  gn^eater  ability  in  art  work. 

The  major  course  is  granted  for  PX)ecial  and  individual  reasons  and  is  planned 
with  reference  to  individual  needs. 

The  time  allowed  is  in  the  regular  course  one  period  of  forty-five  minutes  a 
week,  in  the  normal  school  course  and  special  course  it  is  two  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  a  week,  and  in  the  major  course  six  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  a  week. 
The  work  in  the  first  and  second  years  is  planned  for  its  educational  value  and 
for  general  culture,  and  not  as  a  preparation  for  special  art  work.  The  discipline 
in  accurate  seeing  and  representation  of  form,  outline,  and  light  and  shade  is  con- 
tinued from  the  g^rades.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  this  work,  the 
pupils  drawing  objects  and  groups  of  still  life.  To  develop  the  perception  and 
appreciation  of  color,  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  thought  and  enjojiiient  through 
closer  observation  of  this  powerful  element  of  beauty  in  nature  and  iu  art,  and  to 
enlarge  the  cai)ability  of  self-expression  by  the  use  of  a  new  and  fascinating  medium 
color  is  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  pupils  working  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  harmonious  color  combinations  as  applied  to  design. 

The  special  classes  do  the  same  work  as  the  regular  classes  with  the  addition  of 
one  i)eriod  a  week  with  charcoal  as  a  medium — in  the  first  year  groups  of  still 
life  in  full  color  values,  in  the  second  year  casts  of  historic  ornament. 

The  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  preparatory  normal  school  work  follows  the 
same  lines  as  the  first  and  second  year  regular — one  period  a  week  given  to  sketch- 
ing from  still  life  and  from  pose,  the  other  to  the  analysis  and  expression  of  color. 
In  the  fourth  year  a  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  careful  study  of  the  theory  of  per- 
spective, illustrated  by  free-hand  drawings  of  cube  cylinder  and  other  forms.  The 
special  charcoal  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  includes  drawing  casts 
of  heads  and  full-length  figures. 

The  major  class  does  excellent  work  in  design,  making  a  practical  application 
of  the  design  and  color  to  embroidery,  book  covers,  leather,  and  burnt  wood,  all 
work  being  entirely  original. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  drawing  in  the  McKinley  and  Armstrong  Manaal  Training 
schools  is  so  valuable  a  link  in  the  art  development  of  our  schools  that 
without  special  reference  to  it  this  report  would  be  incomplete. 

The  free-hand  course  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Forest  Grant 
is  so  planned  that  while  griving  in  first  and  second  years  that  general 
training  in  form  and  color  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  all  lines 
of  artwork  the  applications  are  kept  in  touch  with  every  line  of  man- 
ual work  developed  in  the  schools.  Pupils  from  the  grades  have 
had  some  of  this  training.  They  have  even  had  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  some  experience  in  applying  it  to  a  specific  piece  of  hand  work, 
but  it  is  not  until  they  enter  the  manual  training  school  that  they 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  thorough  training  in  seeing  and  expressing 
form  and  color.  The  training  in  color  is  not  alone  for  painting  pic- 
tures, but  to  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  its  effects  and  the  hand  skillful 
in  its  application.  It  is  linked  with  that  part  of  domestic  science  and 
art  that  carries  its  influence  into  the  homes  and  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  who  appreciates  the  harmony  of  color  in  nature 
and  art. 

Drawing  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  expressing  form  and  an  impor- 
tant one  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  it.  To  make  that  knowledge 
available  in  the  various  lines  of  construction  and  design,  the  concep- 
tion of  real  form  and  of  its  every  possible  appearance  must  be  so  thor- 
ough that  the  mind  can  carry  the  picture  of  the  in\isible  as  well  as 
the  visible  parts  of  objects,  and  this  necessitates  both  the  broa<l  ren- 
dering of  relations  and  the  analytic  study  of  real  proportion  and  of 
perspective  effects.  All  this  added  to  the  mathematical  and  meclian- 
ical  drawing  involved  is  necessary  in  any  construction  worthy  of  the 
name  original.  Artistic  construction  and  design  require  beyond  this 
an  appreciation  of  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  proportion  in  mass  and 
line  and  of  harmonious  combinations  in  color,  a  power  slow  of  growth 
unless  innate  in  the  individual,  but  experience  proves  that  there  is  in 
our  community  much  good  material  even  of  this  high  order  that  awaits 
development  in  these  schools. 

EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  in  this  city 
on  April  24  deserves  s]>ecial  mention  in  this  report  on  account  of  the 
rare  opportunity  offered  our  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
subject  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  art  education  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  listen  to  their  discus- 
sions, to  see  for  ourselves  what  they  are  doing  in  this  department, 
and  to  judge  by  comparison  our  own  ends,  methods,  and  practical 
results. 
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The  purpose  of  the  associatiou  is  "to  advance  the  interests  of  art 
education."  Its  working  members  are  teachers  of  art  in  public  and 
priTate  schools.  Former  meetings  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  session  of  1903  was  a 
Baltimore  and  Washington  session,  the  meetings  l)eing  held  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington  on  successive  daj^s.  The  local  committee  of 
Washington,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  drawing  department 
in  the  grade,  high,  and  manual  training  schools,  and  of  teachers  of  the 
grade  schools,  made  every  effort  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  the  meetings  and  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  mem- 
bers. In  this  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  public  library,  who,  recognizing  the  educational  value  of 
such  a  representation  of  the  work  of  a  department  of  the  public 
schools,  gave  the  use  of  its  lecture  hall  and  adjacent  rooms  for  the 
meetings  and  exhibits. 

To  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  to  the 
director  of  its  art  school  we  owe  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion, a  reception  and  special  view  of  the  pictures,  with  Mr.  Messer  as 
guide  and  mentor.  His  discussion  of  the  pictures  was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others  present  that 
he  was  induced  to  repeat  it  at  a  later  period  for  the  benefit  of  eighth- 
grade  teachers.  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Librarj^  with  his  usual  courtesy,  also  offered  to  the  visiting 
members  special  facilities  in  an  explanatory  view  of  the  building. 
To  all  of  these,  to  the  officials  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  teachers  who  so  cordially  aided  us  financially  in 
our  efforts  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant  and  profitable,  the  thanks  of 
the  local  committee  are  due. 

The  association  exhibit  of  drawings  and  that  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  were  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  resultiug  from 
this  Washington  session.  The  exhibit  of  the  association  was  made 
up  of  contributions  from  different  cities  connected  with  it,  each  one 
selecting  some  special  line  of  work,  as  plant  study,  figure  drawing, 
design,  manual  training  in  grades,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  each 
subject  being  shown  as  to  its  development  through  grades  and  high 
schools.     There  were  also  normal  school  exhibits. 

Our  own  exhibit  represented  the  course  of  study  through  eight 
grades,  including  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  examples  of  shopwork 
in  construction  and  design,  for  which  drawings  were  made  as  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  those  grades.  Following  this  was  the  work  of 
the  high  schools,  selected  from  the  Central,  Eastern,  Western,  and  M 
Street.  The  exhibit  was  completed  by  work  from  the  McKinley  and 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  schools.  The  exhibit  was  as  fair  and 
honest  a  representation  of  pupils'  work  in  carrying  out  our  course  of 
study  as  could  be  given  in  limited  space  so  far  as  material  products 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  drawing  in  the  McKinley  and  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
schools  is  so  valuable  a  link  in  the  art  development  of  our  schools  that 
without  special  reference  to  it  this  report  would  be  incomplete. 

The  free-hand  course  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Forest  Grant 
is  BO  planned  that  while  giving  in  first  and  second  years  that  general 
training  in  form  and  color  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  all  lines 
of  art  work  the  applications  are  kept  in  touch  with  every  line  of  man- 
ual work  developed  in  the  schools.  Pupils  from  the  grades  have 
had  some  of  this  training.  They  have  even  had  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  some  experience  in  applying  it  to  a  specific  piece  of  hand  work, 
but  it  is  not  until  they  enter  the  manual  training  school  that  they 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  thorough  training  in  seeing  and  expressing 
form  and  color.  The  training  in  color  is  not  alone  for  painting  pic- 
tures, but  to  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  its  effects  and  the  hand  skillful 
in  its  application.  It  is  linked  with  that  part  of  domestic  science  and 
art  that  carries  its  infiuence  into  the  homes  and  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  who  appreciates  the  harmony  of  color  in  nature 
and  art. 

Drawing  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  expressing  form  and  an  impor- 
tant one  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  it.  To  make  that  knowledge 
available  in  the  various  lines  of  construction  and  design,  the  concep- 
tion of  real  form  and  of  its  every  possible  appearance  must  be  so  thor- 
ough that  the  mind  can  carry  the  picture  of  the  invisible  as  well  as 
the  visible  parts  of  objects,  and  this  necessitates  Iwth  the  broad  ren- 
dering of  relations  and  the  analytic  study  of  real  proportion  and  of 
perspective  effects.  All  this  added  to  the  mathematical  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  involved  is  necessary  in  any  construction  worthy  of  the 
name  original.  Artistic  construction  and  design  require  beyond  this 
an  appreciation  of  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  proportion  in  mass  and 
line  and  of  harmonious  combinations  in  color,  a  power  slow  of  growth 
unless  innate  in  the  individual,  but  experience  proves  that  there  is  in 
our  community  much  good  material  even  of  this  high  order  that  awaits 
development  in  these  schools. 

EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  in  this  city 
on  April  24  deserves  special  mention  in  this  report  on  account  of  the 
rare  opportunity  offered  our  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
subject  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  art  education  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  listen  to  their  discus- 
sions, to  see  for  ourselves  what  they  are  doing  in  this  department, 
and  to  judge  by  comparison  our  own  ends,  methods,  and  practical 
results. 
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The  purpose  of  the  association  is  "to  advance  tlio  interests  of  art 
education."  Its  working  members  are  teachers  of  art  in  public  and 
private  schools.  Former  meetings  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
BrookljTi,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  session  of  1903  was  a 
Baltimore  and  Washington  session,  the  meetings  being  held  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington  on  successive  days.  The  local  committee  of 
Washington,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  drawing  department 
in  the  grade,  high,  and  manual  training  schools,  and  of  teachers  of  the 
grade  schools,  made  every  effort  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  the  meetings  and  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  mem- 
bers. In  this  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  public  library,  who,  recognizing  the  educational  value  of 
such  a  representation  of  the  work  of  a  department  of  the  public 
schools,  gave  the  use  of  its  lecture  hall  and  adjacent  rooms  for  the 
meetings  and  exhibits. 

To  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  to  the 
director  of  its  art  school  we  owe  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion, a  reception  and  special  view  of  the  pictures,  with  Mr.  Messer  as 
guide  and  mentor.  His  discussion  of  the  pictures  was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others  present  that 
he  was  induced  to  repeat  it  at  a  later  period  for  the  benefit  of  eighth- 
grade  teachers.  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  also  offered  to  the  visiting 
members  special  facilities  in  an  explanatory  \iew  of  the  building. 
To  all  of  these,  to  the  officials  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  teachers  who  so  cordially  aided  us  financially  in 
our  efforts  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant  and  profitable,  the  thanks  of 
the  local  committee  are  due. 

The  association  exhibit  of  drawings  and  that  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  were  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  resulting  from 
this  Washington  session.  The  exhibit  of  the  association  was  made 
up  of  contributions  from  different  cities  connected  with  it,  each  one 
selecting  some  special  line  of  work,  as  plant  study,  figure  drawing, 
design,  manual  training  in  grades,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  each 
subject  being  shown  as  to  its  development  through  grades  and  high 
schools.     There  were  also  normal  school  exhibits. 

Our  own  exhibit  represented  the  course  of  study  through  eight 
grades,  including  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  examples  of  sliopwork 
in  construction  and  design,  for  which  drawings  were  made  as  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  those  grades.  Following  this  was  the  work  of 
the  high  schools,  selected  from  the  Central,  Eastern,  Western,  and  M 
Street.  The  exhibit  was  completed  by  work  from  the  McKinley  and 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  schools.  The  exhibit  was  as  fair  and 
honest  a  representation  of  pupils'  work  in  carrying  out  our  course  of 
study  as  could  be  given  in  limited  space  so  far  as  material  products 
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can  show  it.  That  these  are  but  the  means  to  an  end  and  that  other 
means  are  used  to  attain  that  end  which  can  not  be  shown  in  any 
exhibit  is  as  true  in  this  department  as  in  any  other  educational 
effort. 

We  were  very  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  rooms  in  the  library  to  present  to  our  teachers  the  out- 
come of  their  work  as  a  whole,  to  our  citizens  some  of  the  results  of 
our  efforts,  and  to  the  visiting  experts  the  status  of  the  department 
of  drawing  in  Washington,  glad  of  their  approval  and  encouragement, 
and  glad  of  their  criticism  if  it  will  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  to  the  ends  for  which  the  department  was  established. 

To  present  these  ends,  so  little  understood  by  the  general  public, 
and  the  means  employed  to  attain  them  to  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  children  is  one  of  the  values  of  an  exhibit.  The  majority,  while 
enjoying  from  day  to  day  the  advantages,  comfort,  and  pleasure 
derived  from  the  increase  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
our  country,  do  not  see  the  connection  between  this  phase  of  our 
national  life  and  the  fact  that  since  187G,  when  through  our  great  inter- 
national exposition  our  j)eople  were  awakened  to  the  truth  of  their 
inferiority  in  this  respect  to  other  nations,  there  has  been  a  x>orsistent 
effort  to  make  the  necessary  training  for  these  results  a  part  of  our 
system  of  national  education.  The  thought  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion given  to  the  development  of  the  processes  of  that  training,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  demands  of  our  national  life,  and  to  harmonize 
them  with  our  educational  systems,  or  of  obstacles  arising  from  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  overcome,  none  but  professional  educators  who 
have  watched  the  development  from  its  beginnings  can  be  expected 
to  realize.  Some  of  these  obstacles  have  arisen  in  the  ranks  of  our 
own  workei's  trained  in  Old  World  art  methods,  which  did  not  include 
the  training  of  young  children.  There  is  still  much  to  do,  higher 
ideals  to  unfold,  whose  fulfillment  can  never  be  fully  realized  in  pub- 
lic school  work  except  through  the  appreciative  demand  of  an  intel- 
ligent public.  There  is  one  phase  that  needs  to  be  i)ersistently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  It  is  the  falsity  of  the  idea  that  this  training  is  neces- 
sary to  those  only  who  are  to  be  actually  engaged  jis  producers  in 
those  arts  and  crafts  which  require  the  ti»clinical  knowledge  involved. 

As  it  is  the  demand  that  creates  the  supply,  the  education  of  the 
futun^  consumer  is  as  important  a^s  that  of  the  producer.  As  the  pro- 
ducer in  a  si)ecial  line  is  also  a  consumer,  he  needs  the  same  broad 
development  re([uinMl  by  all.  To  the  future  specialist  the  value  of 
public  school  training  is  the  early  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of 
latent  abilities  and  tlie  opportunity  to  prove  to  others  the  probabili- 
ties of  succciss;  lie  has  the  opj)oi*t.unity  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  technique  to  enable  him  to  enter  advanced  schools  or  to  make  him 
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a  more  desirable  applicant  for  practical  work  in  his  specialty;  he  sees 
or  should  be  made  to  understand  that  success  in  his  chosen  career 
requires  a  knowledge  of  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Many  a  pupil  has  been  aroused  to  new  efforts  in  other  studies  for  the 
sake  of  success  in  his  chosen  career;  but  what  will  this  avail  if  there 
is  no  appreciative  public  to  desire  his  skillful  and  artistic  products,  if 
there  are  no  well-trained  eyes  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  well 
constructed,  beautiful,  adapted  to  purposes  and  that  which  is  not ;  what 
will  it  avail  to  those  whose  attention  has  never  been  called  to  examples 
of  good  construction  as  compared  with  poor,  who  are  as  well  pleased 
with  an  inharmonious  combination  of  color  as  with  the  teautiful?  To 
enlarge  as  I  might  on  the  value  of  the  training  to  the  individual  or  the 
community  is  not  my  purpose  here,  but  I  do  say  that  what  is  given  in 
our  schools  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  child  and  to  his  use- 
fulness to  society;  that  it  appeals  to  something  latent  in  every  child; 
that  it  gives  him  forms  of  self-expression  in  which  he  delights;  that 
these  forms  are  elevating  and  refining  in  their  nature,  and  that  their 
cultivation  tends  to  repress  the  tendency  to  lower  forms  of  expression; 
that  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  and  of  the  habit  of  comparison  and 
judgment,  without  which  no  drawing  or  construction,  however  simple, 
can  be  executed,  are  invaluable. 

If  the  public  were  well  informed  as  to  these  things  they  would  be 
more  anxious  that  we  should  have  every  opportunity  to  do  for  their 
children  what  we  desire  to  do,  and  we  should  have  more  appropria- 
tions for  beautiful  objects  in  our  schoolrooms,  good  forms,  beautiful 
pictures,  and  harmonies  of  color  as  a  contribution  to  that  vast  body 
of  subtle  influences  emanating  from  environments  that  go  to  the 
formation  of  character.  If  exhibits  will  assist  in  this  general  educa- 
tion, let  us  have  exhibits;  if  other  means  are  available,  let  us  use  them. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
you,  our  superintendent,  and  all  who  have  helped  us  in  the  past,  and 
hope  for  a  hearty  response  if  we  still  ask  for  more. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  E.  W.  Fuller,  Director, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Sir:  Of  greater  interest  than  anything  else  connected  with  the  work 
of  this  department  daring  the  past  year  is  the  fact  that  the  two  manual 
training  scihools  took  possession  of  their  new  buildings.  For  the  first 
time  it  was  iK>88ible  to  realize  that  they  were  a  definite  part  of  the 
public  school  sygtem  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  fact  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  outside  of  this  department,  because  it  evidences 
an  important  development  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city.  So 
important  a  development  is  this  that  it  seems  to  bo  in  order  to  discuss 
the  general  subject  of  these  secondary  schools  to  the  end  that  a  correct 
idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the  new  institutions  stand  for. 

The  Ugh  school  has  heretofore  seemed  to  exist  primarily  for  those 
pupils  who  were  prei)aring  for  higher  study — for  college.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  those  entering  the  high 
school  gradnate  from  it,  and  despite  the  further  fact  that  only  a  small 
number  of  this  minority  actually  go  to  college,  it  is  true  that  the 
courses  of  the  high  school  were  originally  planned  and  conducted  to 
meet  college-entrance  requirements.  As  the  latter  were  changed  by 
the  colleges,  so  were  the  former  to  correspond.  While  tlieso  courses 
were  thus  specially  preparatory  throughout  for  college  candidates, 
they  were  also  up  to  a  certain  point  sufficiently  general  in  character 
to  provide  a  good  education  for  pupils  who  were  not  planning  for  fur- 
ther study. .  If  such  pupils  had  no  definite  aim  for  the  future  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  college  preparatory  group,  then  these  courses 
of  stndy  may  be  considered  adequate  and  equally  adv-antageous  to 
both.  If,  however,  the  boy  who  was  to  leave  school  during  or  upon 
completing  his  high  school  course  had  a  definite  aim  for  his  future, 
then  it  depended  altogether  upon  circumstances  whether  his  high 
school  work  was  8i)ecially  preparatory;  whether  the  school  really  gave 
him  as  good  an  opportunity  as  it  did  his  classmate  who  had  a  college 
training  in  view.  It  may  be  said  fairly  that  the  needs  of  the  small 
minority  of  its  pupils  were  formerly  the  chief  concern  of  the  higli 
school. 

The  development  we  are  to  trace  started  in  the  regular  high  school 
with  its  academic  or  "classical "  and  its  scientific  or  "English"  courses. 
First  came  the  business  course.  The  introduction  of  the  usual  com- 
mercial branches  in  a  short,  special  course  was  an  apparent  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  secondary 
school  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  definite  callings  in  life  as  well  as  for 
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college.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  this  particular  course  was  a 
high  school  course  in  fact,  whether  its  establishment  affected  the  real 
high  school  situation,  but  these  points  are  of  lesser  consequence.  The 
important  fact  is  that  the  high  school  organization  concerned  itself 
with  the  course  and  thereby  recognized  the  need  of  something  in 
addition  to  the  general  courses  and  those  for  college  prex)aration. 
In  that  particular  and  because  it  was  so  well  suited  to  local  conditions 
it  was  a  confession  of  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Its  present  success 
is  so  marked  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  it  found 
and  met  a  real  need. 

Then  came  the  new  technical  course.  The  inauguration  of  this 
manual  training  course  was  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  a  recognition 
of  the  same  need,  but  it  was  not  a  breaking  away  from  the  established 
order;  it  was  a  development  within  and  of  it.  The  new  course 
required  as  much  time  for  its  completion  as  any  of  the  others;  its 
essential  elements  were  the  same  as  theirs,  while  its  aims,  restricted 
to  its  pmper  field,  were  in  part  the  same.  For  the  rest  its  purpose 
and  that  of  the  commercial  course  were  identical — namely,  the  oi)en- 
ing  of  a  direct  avenue  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  useful  activities. 
It  did  this  without  sacrificing  the  basis  of  a  good  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  also  provided  ample  opportunity  for  the  awakening  ambition 
of  its  pupils  toward  higher  study.  The  character  of  those  electing  it, 
their  records  while  in  it,  the  records  in  the  scientific  and  engineering 
colleges  of  those  whom  it  prepared  for  such  schools,  the  positions  so 
many  of  these  have  taken  since  graduating,  as  well  as  the  success  of 
those  who  did  not  go  to  college  from  it,  but  found  opportunity  at  once 
in  work  for  which  it  had  prepared  them — all  are  convincing  evidence 
that  this  courses  too,  had  found  a  field  not  previously  covered  so  well, 
if  at  all. 

Experience  with  the  technical  course  and  with  manual  training  in 
the  grades  indicated  that  a  shorter  course,  one  which  should  attempt 
to  do  for  the  boy  of  mechanical  tastes  what  the  commercial  course 
was  doing  for  the  boy  who  desire<l  a  business  career,  would  be  as 
valuable  as  this  short  commercial  course  was  proving.  Such  a  modi- 
fied course  was  accordingly  planned.  This  has  become,  as  expected, 
more  specialized  than  at  first,  and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  in  any 
important  particular  a  modification  of  the  mow  general  course  from 
which  it  started;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  originally  a  modi- 
fication of  that  course  and  is  becoming  something  else  as  rapidly,  and 
only  so,  as  experience  warrants  and  directs.  As  a  new  departure, 
unique  in  this  city,  it  would  seem  to  deserve  such  conservative  man- 
agement as  this  if  the  promise  it  holds  out  is  to  be  realized.  To 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  departure  it  is  only  necessarj-  to 
consider  that  fivi^  years  ago  there  was  nothing  in  the  school  system 
which  offered  any  inducements  to  those  now  seeking  this  course.  It 
dJd  not  tionrish  in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  high  school,  but  it 
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ift  now  fulfilling  its  mission  beyond  question.  It  is  attracting  many 
boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  would  not  remain  in  school.  Its  results 
are  marked,  whether  measured  by  the  better  education  and  the  special 
training  it  is  giving  or  by  the  numerous  cases  of  stimulated  ambition 
leading  to  a  demand  for  one  or  two  years  more  of  study. 

But  these  two  courses  are  not  all.  In  the  four-year  special  course 
is  another  modification  of  the  original  technical  course.  This  is  des- 
tined to  become,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  a  true 
secondary  course  with  the  idea  of  college  preparation  omitted  and  a 
frank  attempt  made  to  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  lack  of 
college  training.  To  what  extent  that  can  be  done,  so  as  to  warrant 
the  statement,  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  At  present  this  course  is  less 
general  than  the  regular  course  and  less  specialized  than  the  two-year 
course.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  for  actual  life  only  without 
narrowing  the  limits  of  a  secondary  English  education;  here  those 
limits  are  considerably  extended  as  compared  to  the  usual  high  school 
course.  There  is  opportunity,  also,  for  much  specialization.  This 
course  is,  in  effect,  a  secondary  technical  course  with  which  recent 
discussion  has  concerned  it^lf .  That  there  is  room  for  it  there  is  no 
doubt.     Given  time,  its  development  to  an  adequate  agency  is  assured. 

There  is  one  principle  upon  which  all  the  work  of  the  new  manual 
training  schools  is  based  and  which  its  promoters  have  kept  in  mind 
always — the  well-trained  boy  or  girl  is  the  one  wherein  the  manual 
and  mental  acquirements  are  well  balanced  and  both  are  as  large  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  time  spent. 
There  is  too  much  poorly  balanced  intellectuality  and  too  much 
poorly  balanced  manual  skill.  Mind  and  hand  must  be  mutually 
subservient,  and  to  that  end  must  be  trained  together  and  rationally; 
broadly,  not  narrowly.  To  train  the  immature  youth  in  a  one-sided 
way  manually  is  worse  than  to  train  him  in  a  one-sided  way  mentally. 
Let  him  specialize  who  has  a  foundation  of  general  training  to  build 
upon;  who  is  able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  specialty  and 
mature  enough  to  benefit  by  his  instruction. 

It  is  assumed  that  Congress  did  not  expend  nearly  $400,000  with 
the  idea  of  doing  no  more  than  the  six-months  evening  trade  school 
is  doing  for  the  would-be  blacksmith,  no  more  than  the  school  with  a 
ten-weeks  course  is  doing  for  the  would-be  milliner,  however  much 
that  may  mean  to  the  recipients.  We  are  not  competing  with  this 
class  of  institutions.  We  are  trying  to  turn  out  educated  hand 
workers  rather  than  merely  skilled  hand  workers.  If  the  latter 
obtains  any  slight  or  apparent  advantage  at  the  outset,  he  soon 
reaches  the  limit  set  by  his  general  intelligence,  for  it  is  that  which 
binds  him  down  beyond  the  power  of  his  skilled  hands  to  lift.  The 
boy  who  bases  his  efforts  upon  intelligence  and  has  had  the  door  of 
opportunity  opened  to  him  by  the  definite,  practical  character  of  the 
training  which  gave  him  that  intelligence  is  the  one  who  is  best  fitted 
to  enter  active  life. 
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Based,  therefore,  upon  the  principle  that  intelligence  is  more 
important  than  mere  skill  and  should  be  kept  fundamental  to  it,  the 
manual  training  schools  now  provide  a  variety  of  courses  directly 
applicable  to  many  of  the  callings  open  to  boys  and  girls,  where  a  few 
years  ago  the  only  definite  secondary  preparation  obtainable  was  for 
college.  For  the  last  four  years  the  development  in  the  work  has 
been  steadily  and  markedly  toward  more  direct  and  useful  courses. 
In  two  of  them  a  pupil  can  specialize  in  some  one  kind  of  work;  in 
one  he  may  put  all  his  time  into  laboratory  and  shop  work,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  required  for  English;  but  as  an  instance  of 
the  care  with  which  such  radical  steps  have  been  t^iken  it  should  be 
further  noted  that  before  this  is  allowed  the  pupil  must  have  demon- 
strated his  capacity  for  such  specialization.  To  permit  him  to  do  this 
merely  upon  his  own  whim  or  the  uninformed  desire  of  a  parent 
would  be  unwise  and  would  lead  to  frequent  failure.  Similarly  it 
would  be  unwise  and  would  endanger  the  success  of  these  schools  if 
we  were  to  proceed  with  the  specializing  of  our  courses  faster  or 
further  than  we  can  find  warrant  for  in  our  experience.  In  this  work 
we  are  well  in  advance  of  other  cities  already,  while  there  is  constant 
efllfort  to  make  these  schools  more  and  more  useful  to  the  people;  but 
if  there  was  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  old  days,  there  is  the  danger 
of  running  to  extremes  in  the  present.  The  enduring  growth  is  always 
the  slow  growth. 

Tlie  work  of  tlie  manual  training  schools  during  the  pjust  year  is 
well  indicated  in  the  I'eports  of  the  various  departments,  submitted 
herewith,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  The  general  plan  to  attempt 
more  and  more  to  unify  the  sev^eral  lines  of  instruction  has  been  stated 
in  previous  reports.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  work  and  the 
care  with  which  it  must  be  executed  if  it  is  to  be  made  really  success- 
ful, it  is  believed  that  satisfactory  j)rogress  is  shown  by  these  depart- 
mental rejwrts.  There  is  no  desire  to  force  the  development  of  the 
plan  more  rapidly  than  the  conditions  warrant.  Naturall}^  with  an 
overcrowded  school,  the  problem  of  continuing  good  work  along  well- 
tried  lines  is  sufficiently  difficult;  but  the  encouraging  thing  is  that 
in  this  kind  of  school  correlation  between  the  different  departments 
suggests  itself,  and  it  becomes  at  first  merely  a  question  of  securing 
an  attitude  of  mutual  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. This  comes  as  a  natural  development  following  an  intelligent 
understanding  by  an}-  one  such  heml  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  others.  This  question  must  then  come  forcibly  to  each.  Shall 
I  not  vitalize  my  own  work  by  making  it  l^ear  upon,  or  l)orrow  from, 
the  work  of  certain  other  departments  in  which  I  find  my  pupils  much 
interested,  more  so,  i>erhaps,  or  more  as  a  matter  of  course  than  in  my 
own? 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  English  department  effort  has  been  made 
*X)  correlate  the  English  and  history  more  closely  than  has  been  done 
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heretofore  in  other  schools  of  like  grade  in  this  city.  The  advantages 
of  this  correlation  have  been  demonstrated  in  practice,  and  these  sub- 
jects have  been  made  mutually  helpful.  In  a  similar  but  less  thor- 
ough manner  a  connection  was  recognized  between  the  English  and 
the  technical  and  scientific  departments.  It  is  believed  that,  without 
losing  any  of  the  advantage  that  has  been  already  achieved  by  the 
correlation  of  English  and  history,  a  closer  relationship  may  be  formed 
between  the  English  and  every  other  department  of  the  school. 
While  the  relationship  that  may  exist  between  English  and  history  is 
being  given  due  recognition,  it  is  well  also  to  give  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  the  relationship  that  must  exist  between  the  pupil  after  he  has 
graduated  and  the  little  world  in  which  his  English  is  to  be  used.  A 
distinguished  college  president  recently  said,  in  substance,  that  we 
have  no  literature  in  these  days,  because  the  only  persons  who  have 
annhing  to  say  are  the  scientists  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  say  it, 
while  the  academic  writers  know  how  to  express  themselves,  but  know 
nothing  worth  writing  about.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  teach 
Iwth  science  and  expression. 

ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

Tlie  exi)eriment  of  uniting  English  and  history  as  undertaken  in  the 
manual  training  schools  is  working  out  most  satisfactorily.  Con- 
trolled from  above  by  the  requirements  of  the  normal  school  and  the 
colleges  and  from  within  by  the  special  needs  of  pupils  electing  a 
technical  course,  the  demands  of  the  English  department  are  (exacting. 
Controlled  ])y  the  same  aims,  the  scope  of  the  department  of  history, 
while  not  so  extensive,  is  no  less  definite.  To  endeavor  to  correlate 
these  subjects  and  fulfill  all  purposes  might  be  considered  impracti- 
cable and  unwise,  but  the  actual  practice  proves  the  contrary.  The 
subjects  are  found  to  complement  each  other,  the  use  of  historical 
topics  giving  interest  and  reality  to  English  exercises,  and  the  use  of 
English  methods  consistency  and  form  to  history.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  literature  text  and  the  historical  text  furnish  similar  mate- 
rial for  exercises  in  all  forms  of  discourse,  for  oral  and  written 
paragraphs,  and  for  rhetorical  analysis;  that  the  texts  may  be  made 
reciprocally  illuminative;  that  the  history  of  literature  is  better 
comprehended  from  specimen  literary  texts  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  contemporaneous  history;  that  knowledge  of  historical  conditions 
develops  critical  power  in  the  examination  of  literature;  that,  in 
general,  the  combination  develops  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  of  course,  to  employ  English  teachers 
only  to  conduct  history  classes,  in  order  that  there  be  no  change  in 
method  and  that  the  history  assignments  be  made  contributable  to  the 
specific  aims  of  English  instruction.  All  English  teachers  in  the  two 
schools  are  teaching  histor}^  and  they  are  united  in  holding  that  the 
vitality  and  truth  of  history  appeals  especially  to  the  practical  minds  of 
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teohnioal  pupils,  aiid  thai  oonseqnently  the  expressional  value  of  the 
English  work  has  gained,  with  no  loss  in  knowledge  of  facts  and  the 
logic  of  historical  movements.  The  interacting  inflnences  of  the  two 
sabjects  are  thas  felt  to  be  established  and  to  be  most  beneficial. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  third-year  programme  of  other  studies 
it  was  necessary  at  the  McEinley  School  to  omit  history  in  the  third 
year,  and  there  was  accordingly  an  interruption  of  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  course.  At  the  Armstrong  School  the  gain  to  pupils 
of  that  year  from  a  consistent  combination  of  history  and  English 
was  marked. 

In  the  same  manner  interest  and  vitality  have  been  given  to  the 
English  work  by  making  the  various  activities  of  the  school,  the 
shops,  the  departments  of  domestic  arts  and  science  contribute  topics 
and  themes  for  English  composition.  One  aim  has  been  kept  promi- 
nent in  the  minds  of  the  pupils — that  only  by  clear  thinking  and 
clear,  concise,  and  correct  expression  can  the  whole  work  of  the  school 
be  communicated;  that  all  activities — scientific,  industrial,  and 
literary — find  a  medium  of  representation  in  English. 

An  outline  of  the  course  follows  here: 


FIRST  YEAB. 


Bnglish. 

History. 

First  quarter 

Texts 

Texts: 

Elementary  Composition.    Soott 

and  Denny. 
Defeat  of  Braddock.    Parkman. 

History  of    the   United    States. 
Thomas. 
Colonial  era. 

American  Literature.    Pattee. 

Colonial  era. 

Coxnposition: 
Paragraph. 

Outi[ine8  and  paragraph. 

Exposition. 

Exposition. 

Common  topics. 

Second  quarter. . . 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Last  of  the  Mohicans-a    Cooper. 

History  of   the    United    States. 

Simple  and  complex  narrstion. 

Thomas. 

Revolution. 

Period  of  remonstrance  and 

resistance. 

Oompositicn: 

Composition: 

Outlines  and  narration. 

Units  from  text. 

Home  experience. 

Fiction. 

Third  quarter.... 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    Long- 

History of  the  United  States. 

fellow. 

Thomas. 

American  Literature.    Pattee. 

Period  of  national  expansion. 

bridge  poetB. 

Composition: 

iTarration  continued. 

Composition: 

OutUnes  and  narration  continued. 

Fourth  quarter... 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Vision  of  Sir  LaunftiLo   LoweU. 

History  of    the  United    States. 

American  Literature.    Pattee. 

Thomas. 

Diffusive  period. 

Civil  war  and  reconstruction. 
Review  of  industrial  development 
of  United  States. 

Composition: 
Description. 

Wood  turning. 

Cooking. 

Bewing  and  millinery. 

Letters. 

a  College  requirements. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 


BngUah. 

History. 

irstqiuurter 

Texts: 

Texts: 

The  Idylls  of  the  Kinff^   Tenny- 
son. 

History  of  En«^d.    Lamed. 
Saxon  and  if  orman  -peariod^ 

Method: 

deecriptiaii,  and  laws  of  para- 

Composifimi: 

Armunentatkm. 

Composition: 

Argumentation. 

Themes  fktxm  the  Idylls  and 
personal  ezporienoe. 

SociltLpoliticaL  and  industrial 
conditions   of    Saxon    and 
Norman. 

'ywfirt  QTSftn^P*  .  . 

Texts 

Texts: 

Ivanhoe.o    Soott. 

History  of  England.    Lamed. 

Method: 

Texts  studied  argamentatively 

for  trath  of  pictures. 

Composition: 

Composition: 

Argumentation. 

Development  of  English  law. 

^Themes  from  iTanhoe. 

Iiird  quarter 

TextK 

Texts: 

Merchant  of  Venice. «    Shakes- 

History of  England.    Lamed. 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.    Waning 

peare. 

Priyate  reading  with  argu- 
mentative reports  of  other 

reverence  for  royalty. 

comedies. 

Composition: 

Arffumentation. 

Trhemes  taken  from  comedies. 

Composition: 

Argumentation. 

Themes  taken  from  history. 

Class  debates. 

Forms  of  debate. 

mrth  quarter... 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Essays— Lord  Clive.     Warren 

History  of  England.    Lamed. 

Hastings.    Macaulay. 

Hanoverian  period. 
Development  of  English  min 

Review  principles  of  argnmentar 

tion  and  exposition. 

ifltry. 

Oomjwsition: 
Onmnes. 

Composition: 

Rise  of  democracy. 

Expository  and    argumentative 

Class  debates.    Present  issues. 

naragraphs. 
dSiSB^hirtes. 

a  College  requirements. 
THIRD  YEAR. 


St  quarter . 


ond  quarter... 


rd  quarter. 


Texts: 

Conciliation  of  America.a  Burke. 
Reply  to  Hayne.    Webster. 
Formal  argumentation. 
Conoposition: 

The  making  of  briefs.- 

Exposition:     Resolved^    That 
the  histoxj  of  America  is  the 
history  or  industrial  devel- 
opment. 
Texts: 

Macbeth.a    Shakespeare. 

Private  reading  with   argu- 
mentative reports  of  trage- 
dies, Lear,  Hamlet,  Romeo. 
Study  of  structure,  character, 
poetry. 
Contemporary  English  literature. 
Comnosition: 

Character  study. 
Exi>osition  and  argumentation. 
Texts: 

Minor  poems  of  Milton.a 
Paradise  Lost.    Books  I  and  II. 
Contemporary  EngUsh  literature. 
Nature  of  poetry. 
Classic  form. 
The  ode. 
Composition: 
Reproduction. 

Abstract,  paraphrase,  amplifi- 
cation of  text. 
Independent  criticism,  exjxv 
sition. 

aCoUege  requirements. 


Texts: 

History  of  Western  Europe. 
(Course  not  given.) 
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THIBD  TEAR— Continued. 


English. 


History. 


Fourth  qnarter. . 


Texts: 

Oolden  Treasnry.    Palgravo. 
Caroline  poets. 
Bums. 

Review  of  English  literature. 
The  Ijrric. 
Composition: 
Reproduction. 
Original  work. 

Related  para^rraphs,  in  crit- 
ical exposition. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  quarter 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Essays— Civil  and  moral.    Bacon. 

History  of  Greece. 

Essays.o    Hpectator.    Addison. 
English  literature. 

Civil  and  moral   aspects   of 

Greek  life. 

Conipoeition: 
Outlines. 

Composition: 
OutUnes. 

Briefs. 

Briefs. 

Expositional  essays. 

Exposition. 

Ancient  and  mi>dem  life. 

The  use  of  English. 

Second  quarter... 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Essay  .a  Milton  and  Addisi>n.   Ma- 

History  of  Gree<ro. 

Political  lessons  from  Greek 

caulay. 

Essay  on  Bums."    Carlyle. 
Enjrtish  literaturt*. 

History  of  the  essay. 

monarchies  and  republics. 

Greek  literature. 

Nature  of  poetry. 

Coniposition: 
Outlines. 

Coniposition: 
Outlines. 

Original  essays. 

Contrast  of  Macaulay  and  Car- 
lylo's  themes  of  poetry. 

Briefs. 

Comnarison  and  contrast. 
GreeK  examples. 

Third  quarter 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Poetry. 

History  of  Rome. 

Tho  Princess."    Tennyson. 

Development  of    Roman  Re- 

The Ancient  Mariner."    Cole- 

public. 

ridge. 

Roman  exi>an.sion. 

The  vision  of  Sir  Laimfal.« 

Stories  of  conciuest. 

Lowell. 

Fiction. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Private  reading  with  rejxirt. 

Composition: 
(lutUnes. 

Briefs. 

Narration. 

Reproduced.    Original. 

Fourth  quarter. . . 

Texts: 

Texts: 

Fiction. 

History  of  Rome. 

Ivanhoo." 

Rise  and  fall  of  Empire. 

Silas  Mamer." 

Private  reading  with  reports. 
English  novels. 
English  literature. 
History  of  fiction. 

Industry. 

Commerce. 

Italian  influences. 

ComTKMrftion: 
(Outlines. 

Briefs. 

Exposition  and  argumentation. 

Narrative. 

Reproduced. 
Original. 

"College  re<iuirements. 


MATHEMATICS. 


In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  manual  training  schools  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  teachers  of  this  subject  to  combine  theory  and  prac- 
tice  HS  far  as  possible.     At  present  tVve  m^tTueUoii  in  high  school 
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mathematics  is  too*  abstract.  It  is  only  as  the  pupil  sees  how  he  can 
apply  bis  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he  develops  power  of  action. 

Wbile  much  of  the  vagueness  of  mathematics  has  been  removed  by 
the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  drawing  department,  the  laboratories, 
and  the  sbops,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  association  can  be  made 
even  more  effective.  To  this  end  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  for 
failures  in  these  departments  when  the  failures  are  caused  by  careless 
work  in  mathematics.  The  main  point  in  all  this  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
that  a  real  question  can  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  mathematics, 
and  that  he  can  make  real  questions  out  of  mathematical  problems. 
If  he  can  be  made  to  feel  this  it  will  be  possible  to  fix  in  his  mind  the 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  mathematical  operations. 
With  these  principles  mastered  his  future  success  in  this  study  is 
assured,  for  the  greatest  hindrance  to  advanced  work  is  the  lack  of  a 
clear  conception  of  its  fundamental  truths. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  mathematics  in  the  manual 
training  curriculum,  parents  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers 
in  securing  a  reasonable  preparation  of  assignments.  Nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  individual  or  class  progress  than  careless  preparation.  There 
is  a  continuous  development  in  this  subject  that  makes  each  lesson 
almost  a  necessity  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  one  that  follows. 
Possibly  it  is  failure  to  prepare  properly  the  lessons  that  causes  dis- 
couragement in  many  cases.  It  is  the  daily  doing  of  the  work  that  is 
essential.  Rarely  is  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  do  neglected  work  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  or  helpful  to  himself.  Hence  parents 
are  earnestly  asked  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pupil's  progress.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  department  to  inform  parents  as  frequently  as  advis- 
able in  regard  to  the  failure  of  a  pupil.  Much  good  was  accomplished 
the  last  year  by  the  help  of  parents  whose  attention  was  called  to  the 
pupil's  work.  The  teachers  believe  that  the  course  in  mathematics 
as  outlined  is  within  the  grasp  of  every  pupil  who  has  been  properly 
prepared  to  enter  the  school,  and  that  it  is  possible  practically  to 
eliminate  failure  if  a  sufficiently  close  cooperation  can  be  established 
between  parents  and  teachers. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that  he  is  not  beginning 
something  entirely  new  in  his  first  year's  work.  In  both  arithmetic 
and  algebra  he  is  taught  by  constant  drill  in  mental  operations  to  think 
rapidly.  Neatness  in  arrangement  of  the  written  work  and  logical 
development  of  mathematical  principles  are  insisted  upon.  Graph- 
ical representations  of  problems  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra  are 
encouraged  as  being  not  only  helpful  in  the  subjects  but  also  broad- 
ening in  the  general  study  of  mathematics.  Frequent  written  lessons 
containing  simple  original  work  are  given  throughout  all  the  subjects. 

On  account  of  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  lack  of  ability  in 
handling  the  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  introduce  practical  arithmetic  into  the  two-year  course.     The  pupil 
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who  selects  this  course  has  a  limited  time  to  spend  in  the  high  school, 
and  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  him  than  to  teach  him  the 
useful  principles  of  arithmetic. 

In  beginning  the  work  of  this  course  a  review  of  the  past  work  is 
given.  Such  a  review  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  when  skillfuUy 
done  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pupil.  Complaints,  then,  as  to 
poor  preparation  are  generally  due  to  the  careless  reviewing  of  the 
subject.  A  few  minutes  each  day  are  given  to  rapid  oral  work  to 
te^ich  facility  in  handling  ordinary  numbers. 

The  text-book  is  used  not  as  a  "master  to  be  feared,  but  rather 
a  servant  to  assist."  Good  results  are  obtained  by  basing  problems 
upon  the  actual  experience  of  the  pupil.  Areas  are  measured.  Cer- 
tain propositions,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  measuring  of  squares, 
rectangles,  triangles,  etc.,  are  taken  up  in  a  reasonably  scientific  way. 
These  figures  are  cut  out  of  paper  or  made  from  wood,  and  are  used 
to  make  real  the  formula?  sought.  The  work  of  the  Armstrong  School 
has  been  especially  successful  along  this  line.  After  spending  three 
or  four  months  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  the  pupil  of  the  two-year 
course  takes  up  algebra.  He  has  been  familiarized  with  the  use  of 
literal  expressions  and  of  algebraic  language  while  studying  arithmetic. 
Oral  exercises  in  algebra  similar  to  those  in  arithmetic  are  continued. 
Algebra  is  studied  as  generalized  arithmetic.  Clearness  of  thought 
and  expression  is  desired.  The  idea  underlying  the  statement  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  statement  itself,  although  that  should  be 
absolutely  correct.  The  equation  is  studied  carefully  because  of  the 
great  interest  it  naturally  arouses,  and  with  its  solution  is  taught  the 
process  of  proving  (checking  the  result).  Factoring  is  taught  through 
the  entire  year.  By  that  is  meant  that  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  use 
factoring  whenever  practicable.  By  so  doing  he  has  a  constant  drill 
in  factoring  and  is  so  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  handling  of 
quadratics. 

The  pupil  of  the  four-year  eoui'so  begins  his  work  in  mathematics 
with  algebra.  He  is  given  a  review  of  what  he  had  in  the  grades. 
This  enables  the  teacher  to  know  at  once  what  the  class  is  prepared 
to  do,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  doing  what  is  unnecessary.  From  the 
first  of  this  year's  work,  throughout  the  course  in  mathematics,  the 
pupil  is  taught  the  necessity  of  checking  each  operation.  Professor 
Chrystal  says: 

The  ultimate  test  of  each  solution  is  that  the  values  which  it  assigns  to  the 
variables  shall  satisfy  the  (Mjuation  when  substituted  therein.  No  matter  how 
elaborate  or  ingenious  the  i)roce8S  by  which  the  solution  has  been  obtained,  if  it 
does  not  stand  the  test,  it  is  no  solution;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how 
simply  obtained,  provided  it  does  stand  this  test,  it  is  a  solution. 

In  geometrj',  in  the  second  year,  the  pupil  is  made  thoroughly 
familiar  with  definitions  from  the  beginning.  lie  must  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  concepts.     To  this  end  mere 
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memorizing  is  disconraged,  and  exercises  in  geometrical  drawing  are 
given  as  a  means  of  familiarizing  him  with  definitions.  He  is  urged 
to  make  nse  of  his  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing 
k)  express  his  ideas  of  geometrical  truths.  Independent  thinking  is 
enooaraged,  and  any  special  aptitude  the  pupil  possesses  is  seized 
upon  by  the  teacher  to  further  his  progress  in  this  subject.  That 
"geometry  can  not  be  mastered  by  reading  the  demonstrations  of  a 
text-book"  is  a  well-known  fact.  £ach  lesson  given  in  geometry 
emphasizes  this  statement  and  strengthens  the  belief  that  only  those 
truths  that  the  pupil  is  led  to  discover  really  cause  him  to  become 
strong  in  the  subject.  Much  attention  is  given  to  oral  recitation, 
since  we  believe  that  "no  proper  substitute  can  be  found  for  an 
abundance  of  oral  recitation."  Much  attention  is  given,  also,  to 
teaching  the  pupil  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for 
himself.  In  attacking  a  theorem  he  is  taught  to  make  his  figure  as 
general  and  accurate  as  possible.  Care  is  taken  that  he  state  clearly 
what  he  is  given  and  what  he  has  to  prove.  Frequently  he  is  asked 
how  he  is  going  to  proceed.  Often  the  theorems  he  uses  in  his 
discussion  are  taken  up  and  demonstrated  as  a  review. 

It  is  in  the  third  year's  work  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
geometry  are  obtained.  The  pupil  is  well  prepared  to  do  his  best 
work  here.  Ilis  work  in  mechanical  drawing  has  removed  much  of 
the  diflBculty  that  is  usually  encountered  in  the  study  of  solid  geome- 
try— viz,  the  drawing  of  the  figures.  He  can  represent  his  figures  accu- 
rately and  readily.  Models  of  the  figures  are  made  and  brought  to 
class.  Propositions  are  studied  first  from  these  models.  These  pre- 
liminary discussions  are  not  given  in  lieu  of  rigid  proof,  however; 
they  are  given  to  bring  the  subject  of  geometry  vividly  before  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  and  to  arouse  an  interest.  The  pupil's  experience  in  the 
workshops  is  constantly  used  to  enrich  the  recitation.  Abstract  exer- 
cises are  put  into  concrete  form  whenever  practicable.  Such  an  exer- 
cise as  "  Find  a  point  in  a  plane  such  that  the  sum  of  its  distance  from 
two  given  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  shall  be  a  minimum" 
becomes  much  more  real  and  intei*estiug  when  the  two  points  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  two  pulleys  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the 
point  in  the  plane  a  pulley  in  the  floor,  and  the  minimum  distance 
the  least  possible  amount  of  belting  needed  to  drive  these  pulleys. 
In  all  this  work,  however,  the  teacher  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  mathematics  are  to  develop  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  the  power  to  reason  logically,  to  make  concise  state- 
ments, to  apply  acquired  knowledge  of  principles  in  solving  new 
problems,  and  to  generalize  from  established  truths.  Models  are  to 
be  used  as  crutches.  To  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general 
discussion  would  be  to  dwarf  the  imagination  and  the  power  of 
abstraction. 

Trigonometry  is  taken  up  at  tb^  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  at 
D  C  1903— VOL  4 9 
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the  third  year  and  studied  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  sine,  cosine, 
etc.,  are  studied  as  ratios  and  their  relation  discovered  by  actual 
measurements^  Heights  of  buildings  are  measured  by  means  of  the 
transit  and  these  results  verified.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  make 
an  effort  to  go  out  with  a  surveying  party  during  vacation  i>eriod8. 

In  the  fourth  year  college  algebra  and  analytic  geometry  are  taught 
for  two  quarters  each.  During  this  year  those  principles  which  were 
found  too  difficult  for  the  first  year's  work  are  mastered.  Many  of 
the  pupils  taking  this  year's  work  are  expecting  to  go  farther  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  there  is  no  \i\ck  of  interest  encountered  by 
the  teacher.  The  pupil  readily  learns  to  plot  simple  equations  and  to 
solve  simultaneous  equations  by  means  of  a  graph.  The  use  of  the 
graph  gives  him  a  clear  notion  of  the  roots  of  equations  in  general 
and  prepares  him  to  recognize  the  equation  of  the  circle,  parabola, 
ellipse,  and  hyi)erbola  when  he  takes  up  analytics  later  in  the  year. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  prepare  a  pupil 
for  any  particular  college,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  he  may  meet 
the  college  requirements.  That  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  do  college 
work  is  attested  by  replies  received  from  the  colleges  our  graduates 
are  attending.  The  reports  up  to  the  present  time  say  that  none  of 
them  has  been  conditioned  or  dropped,  but  that  their  work  is  satis- 
factory and  in  some  cases  excellent. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  physics  this  year  has  been  carried  on  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  as  new  quarters  were  occupied  and  a  good  set  of  appa- 
ratus was  used. 

The  actual  construction  of  apparatus  had  to  be  given  up,  largely 
because  of  delay  in  startiujj:  tlio  shops.  Some  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic apparatus  was  made  by  pupils  at  their  homes,  however,  and 
the  electrical  sections  wero  given  good  practice  in  wiring  the  shop 
motors  and  lights  and  also  iu  wiring  the  laboratories. 

In  place  of  notebooks  the  lo()s<i  sheet  report  system  was  used  and 
will  be  continued  for  some  of  the  work.  Thes<^  reports  were  required 
of  all  pupils  in  the  subject,  but  next  year  fewer  will  be  written  and 
notebooks  will  be  used  in  the  college  course. 

Laboratory  work  occupied  half  the  time,  the  exi)eriments  being 
qualitative  in  the  course  for  beginners  and  ([uantitative  in  the  later 
work.  Whenever  possible  the  experiments  were  given  a  practical 
character,  such  as  the  actual  connection  and  operation  of  two  tele- 
graph stations  and  the  connection  of  electric  bells,  battery  cells,  and 
pushes  in  various  combinations. 

The  laboratory  work  called  for  by  the  college  entrance  requirements 

was  completed  satisfactorily^  with  two  periods  a  week  during  the  year, 

but  the  recitation  work  had  to  be  crowded.     It  is  believed  that  the 

college  candidates  should  have  flve  periods  ^  week  in  a  section  by 

themselves. 
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The  work  in  the  dynamo  laboratory  has  proved  very  popular  with 
the  advanced  pupils,  the  practical  handling  of  dynamos  and  commer- 
cial measuring  instruments  appealing  to  them  strongly.  One  of  these 
boys  installed  a  50-subscriber  telephone  exchange,  while  another  took 
ooutracts  for  wiring  residences  for  lights.  Credit  for  this  outside 
work  was  given  these  boys  when  making  up  the  laboratory  records 
for  the  year. 

During  the  year  inspection  trips  were  made  to  the  various  lighting 
and  x)ower  stations  in  the  city.  The  school  plant  was  carefully 
studied,  each  pupil  being  required  to  hand  in  a  report  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  complete  wiring  diagram,  plan  and  elevation  of 
engine  and  boiler  rooms,  and  a  record  of  energy  output. 

The  teaching  of  physics  to  first-year  pupils  appears  desirable. 
WTiile  our  experience  shows  that  very  little  mathematical  work  can 
be  expected  from  them,  yet  they  obtain  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
essential  facts.  If  they  continue  the  subject  another  year,  they  benefit 
much  from  the  first  year's  study. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  an  exhibition  was  held,  at  which  was 
arranged  on  the  laboratory  tables  apparatus,  together  with  the  proper 
directions,  for  each  experiment  performed  during  the  year.  A  model 
trolley  car,  a  small  arc  light,  a  two-station  telephone  circuit,  all  in 
operation,  were  also  shown,  and  in  the  dynamo  laboratory  the  X-raj'^ 
and  wireless  telegraphy  were  exhibited. 

For  the  coming  year  it  has  been  arranged  with  the  various  shop 
instructors  to  have  the  advanced  pupils  construct  a  small  alternator 
for  the  dynamo  laboratory.  This  work  will  include  all  the  operations 
from  the  making  of  the  drawings  to  the  winding  and  testing  of  the 
machine.  For  the  third  year  of  the  special  four-year  course  there  has 
been  planned  a  course  in  steam. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Despite  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  use  of  an  improvised 
class  room  until  November  and  from  the  lack  of  a  laboratory  until 
Christmas,  the  student  product  of  tliis  department  was  a  signal  suc- 
cess. The  fidelity  of  the  students  more  than  counteracted  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  these  delays.  At  the  Armstrong  School  the  work 
was  subjected  to  similar  delay  at  first,  but  a  fair  start  was  made,  con- 
sidering the  year  as  a  whole. 

COURSES. 

The  first  year  is  required  and  covers  four  periods  per  week.  Rem- 
sen's  Elements  of  Chemistry  is  the  text-book  used,  the  teacher  fur- 
nishing the  exi)eriments. 

Outline. — Phygical  and  chemical  changes;  the  preparation  and  carefnl  stndy  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  snlphnr, 
phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sdnc,  copper,  mer* 
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onxy,  sDTer,  alnminmn,  lead,  tin,  ixtm,  manganese,  and  chrominm.  Flamea, 
oxidation,  reduction,  adds,  baaes,  aalts,  crystallization,  laws  of  chemical  oomU- 
nationa,  combining  weights,  atomic  weights,  valence,  an  intelligent  nse  of  chem- 
ical terms  and  equations,  and  a  large  nomber  of  problems  showing  nsefnl  appli- 
cations of  these  laws.  Water  (potable  and  boiler),  air  (relation  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life),  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  snlphnric  acids,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  snlphnr  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  ammonium  hydroxide.  Fuels,  the  metallurgy  of  the  most 
useful  metals  along  with  their  chief  compounds,  the  manufacture  and  varieties  of 
pig  iron  and  steel,  all  in  the  most  practical  way  are  given  special  prominence. 
Instead  of  an  extended  study  of  metals,  girls  will  take  up  foods,  their  chemical 
composition,  changes  produced  by  cooking  processes,  vital  forces,  and  fermenta- 
tion (with  a  microscopic  study  of  the  leading  organisms  producing  the  same). 
Textiles— cotton,  flax,  ramie,  wool,  and  silk— a  study  of  their  organic  structure 
with  microscopic  and  chemical  methods.  Dyeing — the  leading  materials  used 
and  the  operations  preliminary  to  their  application.  The  chemistry  of  washing, 
cleansing,  and  bleaching. 

The  second  year  is  optional  and  covers  four  periods  i)er  week.  No 
text-book  is  required.  This  course,  witli  extended  laboratory'  work, 
is  prepared  ])y  the  teacher. 

(httline, — Qualitative  determination  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry  state  of 
metals,  acids,  and  salts.  The  characteristic  test  for  each  metal  is  first  mastered, 
then  their  behavior  in  groups,  and  finally  their  detection  in  complex  solutions. 
The  acids  are  studied  in  the  same  manner.  After  gaining  a  knowledge  of  dry 
reactions  the  student  is  given  some  of  the  more  useful  salts  and  minenUs  to 
determine.  An  extended  study  of  lioiler  water,  fuels,  minerals,  metals,  and 
alloys,  with  spei^ial  reference  to  their  application  t^)  the  industrial  arts  is  made. 
The  training  of  the  first  year  as  related  to  the  more  difficult  chemical  principles 
is  enlarged.  As  time  pemiit^s  opportunity  nill  lie  given  to  prepare  a  number  of 
interesting  and  practically  important  compounds.  For  girls,  more  stress  is  laid 
on  topics  related  to  domestic  science. 

The  third  year  is  optional  and  covers  four  periods  per  week,  but 
more  time  is  strongly  advised.  No  text-]M)()k  is  required,  as  the  work 
is  mapped  out  by  the  teacher.  This  course  is  of  special  advantage  to 
engineers  and  to  those  who  wish  to  become  cheiuistw. 

Ouilinv. — Quantitative  analysis.  A  few  examples  of  analyses  are  first  given  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials  underlying  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  Si)e(.'ial  work  is  then  given  to  the  analysis  of  fuel,  gas,  water,  lubricat- 
ing oil,  iron  ore,  building  stone,  and  clay.  This  course  is  enlarged  and  shaiied  for 
any  student  whose  plans  for  the  future  suggest  special  training  in  some  particu- 
lar phase  of  chemistry. 

The  general  policy  which  was  outlined  in  the  report  of  1901-2  was 
again  followed  this  year,  and  has  met  with  such  success  that  it  is  but 
logical  to  repeat  the  same  next  year.  However,  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, it  appeal's  that  certain  modifications  of  details  will  strengthen 
the  work.  Simpler  and  more  representative  experiments  are  now 
under  consideration  for  next  year's  work.  More  and  more  do  we 
believe  it  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  student  to  find  in  chemistry 
the  reflection  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  everyday  phe- 
nomena  and  to  see  that  a  knowledge  ot  ti\n3  ^aiai^  \s>  \\i^\s^TkaaXiVb  t^i  a 
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highly  useful  acquaintance  with  the  material  world  whose  successful 
atilization  means  widest  prosperity. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  train  specialists,  although 
the  student  will  have  received  at  the  end  of  his  course  the  necessary 
foundation  in  that  direction,  but  rather  to  help  develop  what  is  to-day 
so  much  in  demand,  namely,  the  man  of  scientific  attainments  who 
knows  how  to  apply  his  information.  It  is  believed  that  to  this  end 
a  better  correlation  of  the  work  of  this  department  with  that  of  the 
other  departments  would  be  advantageous.  Consultations  with  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  departments  have  strengthened  this  belief,  and 
a  study  of  the  work  of  the  others  brings  further  argument  in  its  favor. 

Space  devoted  to  a  chemical  museum  would  be  wisel}'  used.  Here, 
for  the  inspiration  of  students  and  for  the  instruction  of  visitors,  could 
be  placed  ores,  metals,  useful  rocks,  raw  materials  and  illustrations  of 
their  changes  in  passing  to  the  finished  product,  and  exhibitions  of 
the  work  of  students. 

GERMAN. 

The  first-year  class  of  the  McKinley  School  completed  the  twentieth 
lesson  of  Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch,  the  plan  of  instruction  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  used  last  year. 

The  second-year  class  reviewed  the  first-year  work  and  completed 
Lehrbuch,  omitting  the  lessons  on  the  subjunctive  mood.  This  sub- 
ject was  studied  in  connection  with  Ilohcr  als  die  Kirclie,  a  book 
which  the  pupils  read  and  translated,  using  the  text  for  conversation. 
Tlie  small  third-year  class,  consisting  of  fourth-year  pupils,  reviewed 
the  whole  of  Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch,  read  and  translated  Die  Journal- 
isten,  using  the  material  of  the  play  for  conversation  and  composition. 
TTiis  class  was  not  able  to  do  the  work  originally  planncnl  for  it, 
because  its  teaching  point  was  below  that  of  the  pupils  regularly  tak- 
ing third -year  German  in  the  third  year.  This  deficieiK^y  was  owing, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  class 
had  studied  German,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  their  programme 
was  such  that  they  could  come  only  irregularly. 

The  Armstrong  School  classes,  one  in  the  first  year  and  one  in  the 
second,  were  taught  according  to  the  plan  followed  at  the  McKinley, 
and  covered  practically  as  much  ground  under  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion they  received. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING  AND   DESIGN. 

The  first-year  work  was  carried  on  under  adverse  circumstances. 
The  classes,  which  were  large,  numbering  as  high  as  42,  were  given 
instruction  in  an  ordinary  class  room  at  the  Central  High  School. 
This  room  was  good  enough  in  itself,  but  inasmuch  as  it  had  to  be 
used  to  seat  a  section  the  usual  school  desk  was  required,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  equip  the  room  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
The  section  coming  into  the  room  at  the  close  of  a  drawing  period 
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made  the  progress  of  teachers  and  pupils  diilicalt,  and  while  there 
was  never  any  serious  complaint,  at  the  same  time  the  situation  was 
at  all  times  trying  and  unsatisfactory,  not  only  to  the  drawing 
teacher,  who  at  times  cared  to  retain  pupils  for  work,  but  also  for 
the  section  occupying  the  room,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
found  their  desks  in  a  soiled  condition — something  that  is  quite  una- 
voidable in  a  drawing  room  if  there  is  work  accomplished.  These 
things  restricted  the  course  of  study,  as  it  was  i*estricted  the  previous 
year,  to  matter  calculated  to  interest  the  student  and  to  hold  his 
attention  to  the  principles  of  design;  and  to  secure  the  l)est  results 
along  this  line  no  great  amount  of  free-hand  drawing  conld  be 
attempt.ed,  although  this  must  become  a  well-developed  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  firstr-year  course  of  instruction. 

More  specifically  s^icaking,  having  drawn  from  flowers  and  plants 
with  pencil  and  with  brush  and  ink,  having  applied  the  principles  of 
design  to  many  exercises,  and  having  given  some  time  to  the  study 
of  color,  the  pupils  of  these  classes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
applied  many  of  the  designs  thus  made  to  picture  frames,  to  brass 
lamp  shades,  and,  by  moans  of  the  stencil,  to  cloth.  The  members 
of  the  two-year  course  modeled  in  wax  several  flower  arrangements 
In  relief,  and,  ha\ing  cast  them  in  plaster,  in  turn  colored  the  casts. 

The  first-year  work  carried  on  in  our  own  rooms  at  the  McKinley 
building  covered  the  same  ground  with  the  addition  of  a  few  weeks* 
study  of  simple  free-hand  poi-spective  from  geometrical  solids  and 
still  life. 

The  girLs  of  the  first-year  sections  took  the  nature  study  and  com- 
position spoken  of  elsewhere. 

The  boys  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  four-year  course 
studied  free-hand  i>orHpective,  advancMHl  work  in  design,  in  flat  washes 
of  color  and  India  ink,  in  wax  modeling,  drawing  from  the  figure  in 
charcoal  and  ink,  and  histori(t  ornament.  Those  in  the  second  year 
of  the  two-year  course  had  the  same  Htu<lies  with  more  wax  modeling 
and  a  larger  amount  of  work  with  waslies. 

The  girls  of  the  second,  tliird,  and  fourth  year  classes  took  the 
nature  study  and  composition.  Alxjut  half  of  t  hese  girls  were  in  the 
basketry  classes. 

The  fourth-year  section  of  boys  had  the  following: 

Pencil  drawing  from  plant  and  flower  fonns. 
Composition  with  plant  and  flower  forms. 
Elxercises  in  dark  and  light  and  tones. 
Color  schemes. 

Application  of  color  to  design. 

Perspective  in  i)encil  from  geometrical  solids  and  still  life. 
Perspective  in  washes  of  India  ink. 
Perspective  in  charcoal  tone  studies. 
Figure  drawing  in  ink — five-minute  poses. 
Figure  drawing  in  charcoal  tone  studies. 
Monotypes, 
Optional:  Water  color y  wax  modeling,  compoeiUoTi. 
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JFaier  color, — Greater  emphasis  was  given  to  the  study  of  water 
color  as  related  to  nature  and  in  a  representative  way  than  was  at  all 
possible  during  the  year  previous.  All  of  the  students  were  begin- 
ners, and  therefore,  while  this  number  included  all  the  girls  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes,  the  work  they  did  must  be 
classed  as  first-year  color  study.  The  aim  of  the  course  was  the  devel- 
opment of  an  appreciation  of  nature  and  her  colors  in  a  broad  and 
wholesome  manner  through  the  study  of  nature  and  the  use  of  colors 
in  harmonious  combinations.  While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle 
any  good  work,  a  comparison  of  the  nature  work  in  color  in  the  num- 
erous school  exhibitions  that  came  our  way  last  spring  proved  to  me 
that  the  method  that  has  been  used  here  is  not  only  the  right  one,  but 
also  that  it  is  productive  of  quick  results  that  are  remarkable.  The 
old  method  of  having  a  student  spend  an  entire  period  over  the  paint- 
ing of  a  flower  or  leaf,  as  was  often  the  case,  is  certainly  at  fault  when 
the  same  student  can  make  from  six  to  ten  studies  of  the  same  object 
in  the  same  time,  several  of  which  will  bo  far  ])etter  than  the  one 
labored  affair,  while  all  of  them  are  very  likely  to  have  that  *'life" 
quality  so  much  desired.  Besides  studying  nature  much  of  the  time, 
the  students  were  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  composition  with 
landscapes  and  flowers.  The  study  of  color  played  a  very  important 
part  in  this  work,  being  applied  in  each  pioblem,  as  it  was  also  in 
the  original  designs  for  pillow  covei*s,  curtains,  etc.,  that  followed  the 
work  in  composition  near  the  close  of  the  year.  These  designs  were 
applied  to  different  textiles  by  means  of  the  stencil  in  pleasing  com- 
binations of  color  taken  either  from  an  original  or  selected  color 
scheme  and  afterwards  outlined  in  colored  silks,  woolens,  or  raphia. 
Wax  modeling, — In  wax  modeling  a  mere  start  was  made  along  a 
line  that  promises  well.  According  to  one  enthusiastic  visitor  ''the 
hope  of  the  school  lies  in  this  work."  The  amount  of  work  done  was 
so  small  that  a  detailed  account  of  it  will  not  take  long  and  will  best 
show  the  idea  that  prompts  us  to  prescribe  it. 

The  first  exercise  was  the  modeling  in  relief  of  either  a  flower 
arrangement,  the  forms  being  more  or  less  conventionalized,  or  the 
design  of  a  square  or  oblong  tile,  using  a  geometrical  or  natural  form 
as  a  basis  for  the  decoration.  Many  of  these  were  cast  in  plaster. 
Having  learned  the  method  of  working  the  wax  with  the  fingers  and 
with  a  simple  tool,  which  many  of  the  students  made  for  themselv^es 
according  to  their  ideas  of  what  was  needed  for  their  work,  the  prob- 
lem of  a  design  of  a  paper  knife  was  suggested.  A  blade  was  first 
modeled  to  suit  the  conditions — not  too  thick,  not  too  sharp  or  pointed, 
beautiful  in  line,  etc.  If  a  handle  were  thought  necessary,  that  was 
considered  next.  Its  form,  fitting  and  agreeable  to  the  hand,  in  pro- 
I)ortion  to  and  carrying  out  the  line  of  the  blade,  etc.,  was  thought- 
fully considered  and  settled.  If  it  wei'e  thought  possible  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  design  thus  made  by  a  decorative  design,  that  came 
last     Conventionalized  Aower  forms  were  again,  u&ed)  ObXi^  ^^aX  <^xft 
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was  taken  that  this  part  of  the  design  be  made  secondary  and  strictly 
in  keeping  with  the  construction.  Several  of  these  knives  were  sno- 
cessf  uUy  carried  through  the  three  stages  and  were  also  reproduced  in 
wood,  although  the  carving  of  the  mahogany  and  red  cedar  had  to  be 
done  with  the  knife.  In  only  one  case  was  it  possible  to  carry  this 
work  to  the  extent  that  we  hope  some  day  will  be  the  rule.  A  wax 
model  of  a  hinge  was  made  by  one  of  the  pupils  and  by  him  repro- 
duced in  iron  in  the  forge  shop.  The  result  was  gratifying,  and  leads 
us  to  feel  certain  that  with  more  time  given  to  it  the  students  will 
derive  great  good  from  this  process,  which  we  understand  is  the 
method  used  by  the  best  manufacturing  plants  in  the  design  of  this 
class  of  ironwork. 

Mr.  Stimpson,  of  Pratt  Institute,  says  that  the  wax  modeling  has 
been  of  great  value  to  him  during  the  past  year  in  his  work  with  the 
high  school  students  and  has  brought  the  forge  shop  and  art  room 
nearer  together  than  they  have  been  l)efore. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  in  his  report  for  1003,  says: 

The  strident  must  also  learn  to  carry  out  his  work  in  the  ronnd.  He  mnst  model 
in  wax  and  understand  the  principles  of  form  through  familiarity  with  the  third 
dimension.  In  designing  relief  ornament  in  clay  or  wax  he  is  learning  to  apply 
not  only  the  same  principles  of  s{)ace  relation  that  govern  design  in  the  flat,  but 
he  also  finds  that  his  design  must  be  a  part  of  the  form  it  decorates,  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  surface  in  light  and  shade  values,  and  at  the  same  time  empha- 
sizing the  constructive  value.  Learning  these  valuable  lessons,  first  through  his 
full  course  of  comiK)siti(jn  and  design,  and  then  in  working  in  wax  or  clay,  he  is 
prejMired  to  use  these  fundamentals  in  all  mediums,  whether  iron,  wood,  clay, 
metal,  weaving,  or  basket  making. 

Ba.sketj'y. — This  is  a  lino  of  work  which  requires  a  few  words  in  its 
behalf,  because  the  t(»aehing  of  it  has  beon  made  the  subject  of  news- 
paper comment  and  adverse  eriticisni.  Basketry  was  not  taught  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  work,  but  it  was  offered,  and  voluntarily  tlie  stu- 
dents took  it  up  wh<?re  they  could  do  so  without  hindrance  to  their 
other  work.  An  excM»ptiou  to  this  might  be  found  in  the  one  or  two 
special  cases  where  the  problem  to  design  and  make  up  a  basket  was 
given,  as  any  other  problem  might  have  been  offered,  as  a  particu- 
larly fit  part  of  the  instruction  at  that  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  all  of  the  basketry  can  be  taught  in  this  way.  The  sub- 
ject was  strongly  urged  for  all  the  girls,  and  especially  for  those  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  normal  school,  because  we  believe  in  basketry  as  an 
excellent  medium  for  conveying  to  the  student  the  art  idea,  even  as 
we  believe  that  bench  work,  properly  taught,  for  the  same  reason  is 
invaluable  to  boys.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  l>e  urged  more 
strongly  than  ever,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  be  better  equipped  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  more  reasonably  and  in  a  more  attractive  form. 

Special  studetifs. — During  th(^  year  there  have  been  several  students 
in  the  department  doing  sp<»cial  work  in  addition  to  the  required  two 
hours.     The  results  obtained  from  these  students  and  the  interest 
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Bliown  by  them  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  instructors. 
Although  some  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  exhibition,  nevertheless 
it  might  be  well  to  name  the  many  excellent  posters  designed  during 
the  year,  the  clovers  for  the  various  issues  of  Hand  and  Mind,  the 
stained-glass  designs,  the  leather  tooling,  the  painting  on  china  of 
original  designs,  and  the  stencil  work  on  silks  and  other  materials,  all 
this  being  the  work  of  the  special  students. 

BJxhibitians. — In  February  Messrs.  Dulin  &  Martin  loaned  us  for  a 
short  time  for  exhibition  pui*poses  a  collection  of  Van  Briggle,  Teco, 
and  Gnieby  pottery.  These,  together  with  several  valuable  pieces  that 
were  loaned  t<>  the  department  by  others,  were  enjoyed  for  a  week. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Humphrey  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  Art  Students'  League  was  hung  on  the  walls  for  two  weeks  in 
April. 

The  Episcopal  School  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  sent  to  us  13  baskets  made 
by  their  students  in  two  weeks.     The  exhibit  was  with  us  three  weeks. 

Twice  during  the  year  the  Camera  Club  used  the  walls  of  the  draw- 
ing room  for  exhibitions,  one  being  the  past  work  of  the  memlx^i-s,  tlie 
other  a  loan  collection. 

The  collection  of  drawing  and  design  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
MeKinley  Manual  Training  School  exhibit  at  the  Pul)!!!-,  Library  dur- 
ing the  week  that  the  Eastern  Art  Teachera'  Association  met  in  this 
city  was  given  a  most  prominent  place.  It  represented  the  work  done 
by  the  department  as  well  as  could  be  shown  on  paper. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  work  in  this  departmcmt  has  followed  closely  that  done  in  the 
year  rJOl-2. 

In  the  first-year  classes  the  same  course  of  exercises  was  used, 
special  attention  being  given  to  accuracy  in  measurements,  the  dimen- 
sioning of  drawings,  the  use  of  free-hand  lettering,  and  to  the  system- 
atic arrangement  of  the  sheets  in  respect  to  their  size,  filing  numbers, 
and  titles. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupil  has  developed  fair  ability  in 
the  use  of  the  instruments  and  has  also  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  working  drawings.  This  enables  him  to  construct  such  figures  as 
are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  work  in  simple  projections 
that  comprise  the  second-year  course.  The  aim  iu  selecting  the 
sheets  for  this  course  is  to  include  all  of  the  ordinary  problems  in 
projection  and  to  give  practice  in  points  of  technique  which  can  only 
be  touched  upon  in  the  first  year. 

The  problems  in  projection  of  the  second  year  are  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  descriptive  geometry  or  general 
projection  of  the  junior  year.  Only  the  simpler  problems  in  descrip- 
tive geometry  are  undertaken,  the  aim  being  to  enable  the  student  to 
master  such  problems  in  projection  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  in  practical 
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work  and  to  prepare  him  for^the  advaneeil  work  he  will  take  up  in 
this  subject  if  he  goes  to  college. 

The  work  of  tlie  first  three  years  having  been  of  a  preparatory 
nature,  in  the  fourth  each  boy  was  permitted  to  apply  his  acquired 
knowledge  in  doing  special  work  along  whatever  line  seemed  to  be 
most  beneficial.  i 

Those  girls  of  the  first  and  second  years  who  were  preparing  for  the 
normal  school  were  given  instruction  for  two  houi-s  a  week.  Their 
course  is  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  so  a  description  will  be  deferred 
until  later. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  extra  time  was  allowed  several 
pupils,  with  results  indicating  that  such  a  plan  can  be  followed  with 
benefit  by  any  who  aro  especially  gift.ed  and  interested. 

The  work  accomplished  has  been  generally  gratifying,  but  it  is 
believed  that  improvements  are  yet  possible,  to  the  end  that  gradu- 
ates of  this  secondary  sehool  may  have  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
drawing  that  will  enable  them  to  fill  with  credit  positions  as  drafts- 
men demanding  ability  to  comprehend  all  of  the  ordinary  problems 
to  be  met  with  and  to  execute  the  work  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

While  it  is  the  aim  of  this  depai*tment  to  qualify  pupils  to  under- 
take the  work  of  the  professional  draftsmen,  yet  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  graduates  desire  to  become 
draftsmen.  A  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  essential  to  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  scientist,  or  the  con- 
structor in  any  department,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  study  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  in  this  school  is  to  contribute  to  tlie  success  of  the  stu- 
dent in  other  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  our 
graduates  as  draftsmen  is  due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  breadth  of 
their  training  in  other  lines,  and  (^specially  to  their  knowledge  of  free- 
hand drawing  and  shop  practice. 

The  work  of  the  Armstrong  chiss(»s  is  deserving  of  favorable  men- 
tion. Only  the  most  pe insistent  and  conscientious  efforts  could  have 
brought  this  department  in  two  yeai-s  from  absolute  zero  up  to  its 
present  state.  The  mass  of  pupils  are  already  doing  commendable 
work,  while  individuals  are  showing  results  of  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  this  department  to  use  until  the  1st 
of  January  the  same  small  room  that  it  occupied  last  year,  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  few  interruptions. 

The  girls  in  the  first-yoar  classes  received  practically  the  same 
instruction  given  last  year.  This  included  simple  experiments,  les- 
sons in  practical  cookery,  and  the  theory  given  in  connection  with 
these  lessons.  Coniposit  ions  on  this  work  were  written.  Some  of  the 
subjects  were  combustion,  stoves,  baking  powder,  yeast,  starch,  and 
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milk.    These  compositions  counted  as  part  of  the  lessons  in  English 
for  the  same  girls. 

This  being  only  the  second  year  of  the  school,  the  girls  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  classes  all  received  practically  the  same  instruc- 
tion during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  These  lessons  included  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  food  principles,  food  composition,  and  comparative 
nutritive  values  of  foods.  For  this  work  Atwater's  Food  Charts  were 
used.  With  these  lessons  instruction  in  marketing  was  given.  The 
girls,  accompanied  by  the  teacher,  went  to  the  market  and  there 
learned  how  to  select  the  different  foods  and  the  cost  of  them. 

The  pupils  were  now  prepared  for  the  making  of  menus  and  each 
girl  was  required  to  prepare  menus  for  the  different  meals  for  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Not  only  was  care  taken  to  have  suitable  com- 
binations of  foods,  but  that  there  should  be  the  right  proportions  of 
tlie  food  principles  and  that  the  meals  should  bo  inexj^ensive. 

That  the  girls  learned  to  plan,  purchase,  prepare,  and  serve  a  good 
meal  for  a  small  sum  was  proved  in  the  dinners  given  by  the  different 
classes.  These  dinners  consisted  of  soup,  meat,  two  vegetables,  salad, 
dessert,  and  coffee.  They  were  planned  for  six  persons,  and  the 
cost  was  never  much  more  than  $1  for  the  raw  materials.  The  class 
as  a  whole  planned  the  dinner,  a  few  of  its  members  went  to  market 
and  purchased  the  materials,  while  all  the  girls  took  some  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  meal;  then  one  girl,  taking  the  part  of  waitress, 
served  the  dinner  to  invited  guests. 

The  girls  of  the  second  year  of  the  two-year  course  devoted  part  of 
the  third  quarter  to  the  general  planning,  finishing,  furnishing,  and 
care  of  a  house.  In  the  last  of  the  third  quarter  and  first  part  of  the 
fourth  there  were  given  lessons  in  laundry  work.  This,  of  necessity, 
was  largely  theoretical,  but  included  practical  lessons  in  soap  making, 
removal  of  stains,  laundering  of  laces  and  embroideries,  and  the 
ironing  of  plain  clothing.  The  instruction  given  in  the  fourth  quarter 
was  chiefly  in  hygiene  and  home  nursing. 

The  girls  in  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course  finished  their 
work  in  the  preparation  of  meals  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
The  lessons  for  the  fourth  quarter  were  in  laundry  work. 

The  third-year  class  was  given  the  planning  and  care  of  a  house  in 
the  third  quarter  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  time  was 
spent  on  the  laundry  work. 

The  fourth-year  girls  received  practically  the  same  instruction  as 
that  given  to  the  second-year  girls  of  the  two-year  course. 

The  greatest  interest  was  shown  in  all  the  work  throughout  the 
year.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the  marketing  and  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  in  the  laundry  work,  and  in  the  emergency  and  home 
nursing. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  help  the  girls  to  become  good 
home  makers. 
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DOMBSnC  ART. 

Sewing, — For  the  first  quarter  all  incoming  pupils  were  given  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  work  included  in  the  course  in  plain  sewing  in  the 
graded  schools.  During  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  the  work  con- 
sisted of  the  drafting,  scientifically,  of  full  sets  of  underwear  and 
the  making  of  the  same.  In  addition,  the  more  rapid  workers  com- 
pleted a  full  set  of  house  linen. 

The  advanced  girls  drafted  and  made  summer  dresses,  tailor-made 
skirts,  and  shirt  waists.  In  the  fourth  year  this  led  to  the  making  of 
tailor-made  suits  and  evening  dresses,  esi)eciall3'  those  for  the  girls* 
own  class-night  and  graduation  exercises. 

Millinery, — It  has  been  the  endeavor  in  this  course  to  combine  the 
practical  principles  of  millinery^  with  artistic  feeling  and  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  design,  color,  and  texture  of  all  materials  used.  The 
judicious  expenditure  of  money  is  dwelt  ui)on  so  that  economy  may 
also  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  these  materials.  That  this  has 
been  understood  and  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  purchases  made  by 
the  pupils.  They  have  been  uniformly  inexpensive,  and  yet  in 
excellent  taste.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  mlaptation  of  design  to  the 
individual  and  the  selection  of  such  materials  as  are  suitable  and 
pleasing  for  various  occasions. 

Good  hand  sewing  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  tape  measure, 
together  with  ability  to  <nit  accurately,  are  required,  and  for  this 
reason  a  review  of  sewing,  such  as  is  done  in  the  course  in  the  graded 
schools,  was  necessary  Ix^fore  work  in  millinery  could  be  undertaken. 

Beginning  with  the  making  of  bows  to  develop  lightness  of  touch, 
the  pupils  were  led  gradually  to  the  later  work  of  designing  and 
creating  th(^  entire  hat.  After  they  had  designed,  drafted,  and 
covered  two  hats  with  cotton  materials  furnished  for  practice  work, 
they  were  allowed  to  mak(^  a  hat  for  themselves,  providing  their  own 
goods,  bringing  from  home  any  materials  which  could  be  utilized  in 
the  covering  and  trimmings.  Originality  in  conception  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas  is  encouraged,  having  in  view  an  appreciation  of  good 
form  in  design  and  color  in  connection  with  practical  work.  The 
result  of  these  efforts  during  a  period  of  but  a  few  months  was  most 
favorably  commented  on  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  in  this  city  in  April  last. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued: 

First  year, — Exercise  1 :  (a)  Making  of  l)ows  and  rosettes;  (6)  draft- 
ing hat  frames;  (r)  making  buckram  hat.  Exercise  2:  (a)  C-utting 
pattern  and  material  for  covering  Imt ;  {h)  covering  hat;  (c)  making, 
fitting,  and  placing  of  bandeau;  {(J)  lining  hat.  Exercise  3;  (a)  Ren- 
ovating velvets,  ribbons,  and  feathers;  {b)  cutting  bias  folds  and 
binding  hat;  (c)  making  milliner's  folds  and  facing  on  hat;  (J)  cov- 
ering hat  with  folds,  shirrings,  drapery,  etc.  Exercise  4:  (a)  making 
wire  frames  (two  shai)es);  (b)  making  aMxT^d  Vvat*,  (c^j  making  hat  of 
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faney  straw  braid  over  wire  frame,  also  chiffon  hats;  (d)  trimming 
hats. 

SHOPWORK. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  department  the  field  of  action  has 
changed  from  the  old,  cramped,  and  dingy  quarters  to  the  large,  airy, 
well-lighted,  and  well-equipped  shops  in  the  McKinley  building. 
While  the  capacity  of  the  new  shops  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
old,  the  increase  in  pupils  has  been  in  even  greater  proportion,  so  the 
shops  have  been  more  crowded  than  ever. 

The  result  in  woodwork  was  very  satisfactory,  especially  so  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  instructor  for  over  200  boys  in 
this  dei)artment.  The  shop  was  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  making 
it  difficult  for  boys  of  the  upi)er  classes  to  complete  unfinished  courses. 
It  was  also  impossible  to  give  pattern  making  as  much  attention  as 
the  course  contemplates. 

In  the  forge  shop  the  pupils  were  about  twice  as  numerous  as  in  any 
previous  year.  The  work  was  conducted  with  particular  credit  to  the 
instructor  and  to  the  school  in  regard  both  to  discipline  and  to  prod- 
uct. Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  facilities  the  foundry  practice  was 
omitted  and  the  forging  was  continued  in  its  place  until  the  close  of 
school.  It  was  found  that  the  new  forge  shop  was  comfortable  even  in 
the  warm  days  of  June. 

By  running  four  periods  a  week  after  regular  school  houi-s  the  classes 
in  the  machine  shop  were  accommodated.  Owing  to  unavoidable 
delays  in  installing  the  machinery,  the  classes  did  not  begin  their  work 
in  this  shop  until  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  for  tliat  reason  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  this  department  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  second  quarter  two  boys  of  each  section  wore  detailed  to 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  for  instruction. 

For  the  coming  year  there  has  been  prepared  a  well-planned  course 
in  firing,  caring  for  boilers,  engines,  and  generators,  and  in  the  taking 
and  computing  of  indicator  cards. 

One  boy  from  each  section  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the  t<x)l  room. 
He  makes  a  charge  on  the  blackboard  for  the  articles  taken  out  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  is  responsible  for  their  return. 

The  suggestion  in  my  report  of  last  year  that  in  the  machine  shop 
the  boys  be  given  their  entire  time  for  the  week  at  one  place  in  the 
programme  was  put  into  effect  in  the  fourth-year  class  with  very  good 
results.  It  is  recommended  that  this  plan  be  extended  to  the  third 
year  and  to  the  second  year  of  the  two-year  course. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  this  course  in  the  Armstrong  School 
has  grown  stronger  during  the  past  year.     The  question  of  opportunity 
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for  itB  graduates  has  received  careful  consideration,  as  a  result  d  i 
which  the  subjects  of  stenography  and  typewriting  have  been  given  ; 
more  than  the  usual  emphasis.  In  other  particulars  there  was  little  , 
divergence  from  the  plan  pursued  heretofore. 

MUSIC. 

With  no  assembly  hall  at  the  McKinley  School  and  only  a  study 
hall  at  the  Armstrong  it  was  imi>08sible  to  conduct  the  work  in  music 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  but,  considering  the  adverse  condi- 
tions, there  was  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  insure  very  creditable  results. 
At  the  former  a  general  exercise  for  the  school  was  held  once  a  week, 
the  pupils  being  massed  in  the  second-floor  corridor  and  upon  the 
stairs,  part  seated  and  part  standing.  There  was  also  a  volunteer 
class  of  boys  held  after  school  one  day  a  week.  The  class  for  girls  who 
are  in  line  of  preparation  for  the  normal  school  was  also  held  after 
school. 

THE  CADETS. 

It  was  a  memorable  year  for  the  McKinley  School  in  military  mat- 
ters. Our  companies,  C  and  D,  were  both  unusally  large,  strong  com- 
panies, and  were  both  under  excellent  commanding  officers.  They 
worked  hard  and  continuously  to  secure  for  this  school  the  prize  which 
was  so  eagerly  but  unsuccessfully  sought  by  the  same  companies  the 
year  previous.  This  time  the  effort  resulted  successfully.  Company 
C,  Capt.  Greorge  H.  Huddleson,  was  the  winner  of  the  competitive 
drill.  This  victory  reflected  particular  credit  upon  Captain  Huddle- 
son,  as  he  was  a  third-year  student. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  pertaining  to  both  schools: 


Table  I.— Total  (mrollment  of  McKinley  School,  I90k}-^1, 


Year. 

''^J.X.r'   !  special  4-year. 

Special  2-yoar. 

Total. 

Oimnd 
total. 

283 

First  

Boys,  j  GirlB.  1  BoyH.  '  Girls. 
76           37'         64' 

Boys.  ,  Girls. 

I 
eO             2R 

Boys. 

9U(> 
91 
37 
29 

Girls. 

28 
6 
18 

Second 

17 

12 

119 

Third 

37 

6    1 

43 

Fourth      

29 

13  '              i 

42 



Total 

191 
33 

72  1         89 
10  j           7 

77 
12 

88 
U 

867 
62 

110 
21 

487 

Withdrawals 

73 

Total   (at    close  of 
year )  

168 
afSSi 

(»           82 
67   

86 

9 

27 
6 

806 

81 

89 
12 

891 

Gradnalw    ,  .  ,             , 

43 

a  Throe  are  now  at  Cornell  UniTerfdty.  8  at  Lohi^h,  1  at  the  UniYersity  of  Michigan,  and  1 
at  Colombian. 
6  One  is  at  Columbian  and  1  is  in  the  normal  schooL 
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Yc*r. 

College  and 
nonnal. 

Special  4-year. 

Special  :»-year. 

Businees. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojrs.  j  Girls. 

Boys. 
20 

Girls. 

17 
16 

Rrst.             

15 

4 
4 
7 

40 
17 
8 
4 

11 

7 

11  1  46 
7  '         45 

1 

169 

Second 

116 

Third     . 

7 

Foortli 

1 

1 

11 

Total 

WithdnwalB 

^ 

64 
9 

18 

1 

18           91 

3        :» 

49 
10 

83 
5 

a308 
49 

At  close  of  year 

Ondnates 

29 

65 
4 

17 

15  71 
4           30 

39 
14 

28 
12 

254 

69 

1 

•In.  addition  to  this  namber,  27  boys  and  20  girls  are  pursuing  special  courses  leading  to  cer 
loaUs. 
>Two  are  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


SALARIES. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  better  salaries 
for  the  principals  and  heads  of  departments  in  the  manual  training 
schools  and  for  the  grade  shop  teachers.  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that 
some  additional  force  may  be  lent  to  the  strong  efforts  which  the 
Board  of  Education  is  already  making. 

Good  teachers  are  as  valuable  to  Washington  as  to  any  other  city 
in  the  country.  More  and  more  visitors  come  to  the  capital  and  the 
schools  receive  their  due  share  of  attention  from  them.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  our  manual  training  schools,  which  are  in  many  cases 
manifestly  under  inspection  as  model  schools  of  their  kind.  That 
they  are  and  should  be  really  such,  every  one  having  the  interests  of 
the  city  at  heart  is  glad  to  believe  and  anxious  to  have  maintained. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  without  an  effort.  Well-designed 
buildings  and  suitable  equipment  are  very  necessary  aids,  but  the 
teaching  force  is  the  vital  thing  of  all. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  have  been  brought  together  during 
the  last  three  years.  This  has  been  a  period  of  depression,  as  it  might 
be  called,  so  far  as  an  abundance  of  adequate  salanes  is  eon(*erne(l .  It 
has  not  been  an  era  of  prosperity  in  that  respect.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  mere  good  fortune  that  wo  have  been  able  to  secure  and 
retain  many  teachers  of  ability.  If  the  school  has  made  a  promis- 
ing start  it  is  chiefly  due  to  them.  They  are  not  only  able,  they  are 
enthusiastic,  because  they  believe  in  the  kind  of  education  the  school 
stands  for  and  are  bending  all  their  energies  to  further  its  aims.  This 
enthusiasm,  originating  from  such  belief,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
school.  Coupled  with  an  active  school  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
it  goes  far  toward  assuring  success.  In  this  connection  I  make  the 
point  that  the  spirit  which  thus  dominates  this  particular  body  of 
teachers  can  not  be  duplicated  in  any  body  of  teachers  who  might 
take  their  places,  even  at  higher  salaries*    Tb^se  mexi  and  women — 
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and  those  I  am  speaking  of  actually  form  the  backbone  of  our  faculty—  y- 
came  in  at  the  organization  of  the  school.  They  very  largely  initiated  '- 
the  work  of  the  departments  they  direct,  giving  it  character  and  ^^ 
trendy  and  they  are  constantly  studying  and  conferring  to  the  end  ^ 
that  their  work  may  be  made  to  serve  to  the  fullest  extent  the  general  '?i 
aim  of  the  school.  If  success  follows  their  efforts  it  will  be  their  sue-  :• 
cess,  for  the  work  will  be  what  they  make  it;  they  are  not  continuing  : 
what  some  one  else  began.  This  gives  a  zest  which  would  be  lacking  r. 
in  their  successors.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough  that  we  may  hope  to  j 
have  adequate  salaries  five  years  hence;  we  need  them  now.  We  ' 
ask  for  them  in  order  to  keep  the  teachers  we  now  have,  rather  than 
to  insure  good  ones  in  their  places  if  they  leave. 

I  repeat  that  good  teachers  are  as  valuable  to  Washington  as  to  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  When  they  have  been  trained  here,  have 
learned  our  schools,  and  have  shown  capacity  for  a  high  degree  of 
development,  they  are  more  valuable  here  than  elsewhere.  A  year 
ago  a  list  was  made  up  of  the  names  of  those  teachers  who  during  the 
past  dozen  years  have  gone  from  our  high  schools  to  those  of  other 
cities  at  salaries  in  some  cases  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  they 
received  hen».  Without  reflecting  upon  the  teachers  now  in  our  high 
schools,  there  is  cause  for  much  regret  when  one  stops  to  consider 
what  these  men  would  mean  to  our  schools  if  they  were  in  them  now. 
Their  abilities  and  ripe  experience  ought  to  belong  to  Washington, 
where  they  were  trained  and  developed.  Instead  of  this,  others  get 
the  benefit,  while  we  take*  on  another  supply  of  undev(»loped  and 
untrained  men.  This  is  not  good  business  policy,  and  it  does  not 
insure  good  schools  nor  Unu\  to  proiluee  good  s<^hools.  Whether  we 
have  a  proper  pride  in  maintaining  model  sclumls  for  our  visiting 
countrymen  t^  see,  or  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  our  children  the  l)est 
obtainable  instruction,  wo  must  agrcM^  that  neither  aim  is  now  proj)- 
erly  fostewd. 

There  is  ev^t^n  more  to  be  consi(lere<l  in  connection  with  this  pailic- 
ular  eori)s  of  tca<*liors.  Manual  t  raining  schools  are  increasing  rap- 
idly, and  expi*rience<l  t(»a<*hei*s  nnt  in  great  demand.  EsiJeeially  is 
this  true  of  men  teacliei-s,  who  make  up  tln^  larger  pjirt  of  the  corps. 
The  science  and  shop  teach(»rs  need  U)  be  men  trained  in  engineering 
schools.  This  brings  us  into  direi't  comijetition  with  the  demand  for 
such  men  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  This  demand  is  always 
a  persistent  one,  especially  so  at  present,  and  the  salary  attractions 
are  strong  for  able  men,  even  for  re<»ent  graduates.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  rest  content  with  second-rate  men,  it  is  useless  to  attenipt 
to  secure  these  teachei*s  for  less  than  S1,(XK)  or  $1,20(),  while  advance- 
ment must  not  l>e  delayed  if  we  wish  to  retain  them. 

This  matter  of  salari<js  is  a  very  serious  one  just  at  present  for  the 
manual  training  schools.     They  are  still,  in  a  sense,  on  probation;  at 
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Mbst  they  are  in  process  of  development.  It  is  on  the  wisdom  and 
kdll  shown  in  oondncting  them  that  their  success  depends,  primarily, 
Ad  it  sboold  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  through  the  lack  of  a  few 
inndred  dollars  for  salaries  after  nearly  $400,000  has  been  invested 
n  buildings  and  equipments.  There  are  heads  of  departments  in 
this  school  worth  to  it  double  their  present  salaries  who  are  liable  to 
leave  it  any  day  to  accept  elsewhere  50  x>er  cent  more  than  they  are 
now  receiving,  and  yet  reasonable  and  regular  increases  with  a  pros- 
pect of  that  amount  at  the  end  of  a  t.erm  of  years  not  too  long 
extended  would  probably  keep  them  here  indefinitely. 

I  should  not  leave  this  subject  without  including  yet  another 
Tecommendation  respecting  better  salaries  for  the  grade  teachers  of 
manual  training.  Every  argument  heretofore  presented  has  as  much 
▼eight  as  ever,  i)er  se,  while  the  conditions  which  now  obtain — the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  delay  in  granting  any  increase  at 
all-— adds  much  force  to  each. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SHOPS. 

The  work  of  the  grammar  school  shops  was  characterized  by  steady 
progress  along  the  same  practical  lines  which  have  been  successfully 
followed  for  some  years  past.  Much  variety  is  introduced  inciden- 
tally, but  there  is  a  fundamental  idea  which  is  not  departed  from  and 
to  which  these  variations  must  conform.  This  idea  is  simply  that  the 
work  shall  result  in  each  boy  acquiring  a  correct  idea  from  actual 
experience  under  natural  conditions  of  each  of  the  tools  and  processes 
taught.  It  is  also  the  aim  to  include  in  the  list  of  such  tools  and 
processes  those  which  are  fundamental  or  general  rather  than  special. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Sujyerintendent  of  Schools, 

D  C  1903— VOL  4 10 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  COOKING. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  concerning 
be  domestic-science  work  in  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
903: 

There  are  now  13  white  teachers  and  5  colored  teachers  engaged  in 
hm  work  in  the  grades,  and  1  white  and  1  colored  teacher  in  the 
lanual  training  schools.  These  latter  ones  were  assisted  and  relieved 
nring  the  year  by  the  assignment  of  grade  teachers  to  these  schools 
or  part  of  each  week.  With  the  assistant  director,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shaw, 
nd  myself  there  are  22  people  engaged  in  teaching  domestic  science 
1  our  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pupils  at  Woodburn  and  a  few  in  one  or 
wo  of  the  remote  county  schools,  all  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
rades  are  receiving  instruction. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  continued  to 
ecure  uniformity  in  the  work,  to  allow  an  interchange  of  idoas  as  to 
be  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects,  and  to  keep  all  in  touch 
dth  the  most  recent  investigations  in  this  field  of  research,  to  which 
be  time  and  thoux^ht  of  some  of  our  best  scientists  are  being  given. 
Llthouf[:h  at  these  meetings  the  subject  for  eacli  lesson  for  the  montli 
■as  given,  each  teacher  had  to  plan  and  prepare  her  own  lessons, 
lie  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  carried  on  along  the 
nes  which  I  have  given  in  previous  rcsport.s.  The  plan  and  i)urp<)se 
f  the  work  was  the  same  as  in  former  years,  namely,  to  inloii^st  the 
iris  of  these  grades  in  some  of  the  problems  connected  >^ith  the 
ceding  of  people.  Children  of  this  age  are  eager  1o  cook  something. 
ence  the  cooking  of  food  was  tlie  center  alxnit  wliich  wei*e  grouped 
ich  subjects  as  the  kinds,  sources,  and  uses  of  food,  the  history  of 
le  production  of  the  material,  the  literatur<*  connected  with  it,  and 
le  money  and  nutrient  value  of  it.  All  of  this  was,  however,  treated 
I  a  very  simple  way.  Take,  for  example,  one  lesson,  the  making  of 
»m-meal  mush,  which,  considered  superficially,  is  a  most  uninterest- 
ig  subject,  but  as  given  to  the  children  proved  to  be  a  most  inter- 
ring one.  One  member  of  the  class,  following  verbal  directions, 
ade  the  mush  before  the  class,  after  which  all  wrote  the  directions 
T  making  it  as  they  had  seen  it  ma<le.  Then  while  it  was  cooking 
le  story  of  the  gift  of  the  corn  to  the  Indian,  as  t.old  by  Longfellow 
.  the  poem  Hiawatha,  was  either  rea<l  or  told  by  meiubei's  of  the 
ass.  The  description  of  the  planting,  growth,  and  harvesting  of  the 
>m,  as  told  in  the  same  poem,  was  rea<l  and  verified  by  those  who 
id  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  in  the  country.     As  many  of 
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the  pnpils  had  seen  fields  of  com,  the  apx>earanoe  of  such  a  field  soon 
after  planting  time  was  recalled  to  mind.  The  com  plant  was  exam- 
ined. The  long,  slender,  tubular  stalk  was  noted,  as  were  also  the 
joints  or  sections  of  the  stalk,  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  were 
fastened  to  the  stalk,  adding  strength  and  beauty,  and  the  strong  side 
roots  which  serve  to  support  the  plant.  By  means  of  all  this  the 
pupils  were  led  to  the  decision  that  com  is  a  grass,  but  the  tallest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  grasses.  They  then  told  how  the  meal  of  which 
the  mush  was  made  was  prepared  from  the  kernels  on  the  cob,  after 
which  of  other  ways  of  using  this  most  important  of  our  food  plants. 
Nearly  every  article  of  food  used  in  the  lessons  was  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  by  which  means  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  was  presented. 

Although  food  is  the  first  need  of  man,  and  cooked  food  of  civilized 
man,  there  are  other  problems  than  the  cooking  of  food  which  the 
home  maker  has  to  face  each  day.  This  is  an  era  of  prosperity,  yet 
prices  of  all  things  are  high;  hence,  with  a  limited  income,  the  home 
maker  has  need  of  a  broad  education  to  teach  her  how  to  provide  for 
her  family  suitable  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  recreation  without 
running  in  debt.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  work  for  the  manual  train- 
ing schools.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  American  laborer  that  he  pro- 
vided for  his  family  the  very  best  food  in  the  market,  meaning  by 
this  the  choice,  fancy,  and  high-priced  articles.  Much  to  his  own 
discredit  and  detriment  he  did  do  this,  and  thus  spent  entirely  too 
much  for  food,  the  result  being  that  he  was  unable  to  provide  them 
with  proper  clothing,  shelter,  or  reci-eation,  nor  was  he  able  to  lay 
aside  anything  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  Dietary  studies  made 
by  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prove  this  to  be 
true.  Many  of  these  same  studies  show  in  addition  to  this  that  the 
amount  of  food  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  was  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  by  the  individual. 
This  excess  entails  numerous  ills;  hence  it  is  time  the  masses  were 
made  to  realize  this,  and  taught  how  to  serve  a  varied,  palatable,  and 
nutritious  diet  for  less  money,  and  to  break  away  from  the  habit  of 
eating  so  much.  This  subject  of  i)roviding  simple,  nutritious,  and 
inexpensive  meals  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the  year's 
work  in  the  manual  training  schools.  As  this  was  the  second  year  of 
the  existence  of  these  schools,  this  work  was  given  to  all  except  the 
first-year  students.  The  pupils  were  taken  to  the  markets  and  stores 
and  shown  how  to  select  and  buy  the  materials.  They  made  lists  of 
the  maticrials  found  in  the  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
after  which  they  made  up  menus  for  the  meals  for  different  seasons. 
The  cost  of  these  meals  was  carefully  estimated,  and  the  work  con- 
tinued until  they  were  able  to  make  one  which  should  cost  less  than 
17  cents  per  pereon  for  a  dinner.  After  this  the  money  was  given  to 
two  or  three  members  of  the  class,  who  were  sent  to  market  to  pur- 
chase  the  material  for  the  dinner.    TMa  ixia\^T\a\  ^a»  Wie.ii  prepared 
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and  cooked  by  members  of  the  class,  and  served  by  one  of  them  to 
invited  guests,  who,  as  you  know,  pronounced  the  meal  attractive, 
palatable,  and  well  served.  Given  an  unlimited  sum  of  money  and  a 
good  market,  anyone  can  serve  a  good  meal;  but  to  do  this  on  a 
small  sum  requires  long  exi)erience  or  special  education. 

If ,  as  a  people,  we  eat  too  much  and  spend  too  mucli  for  food,  it 
seems  to  me  the  course  in  the  manual  schools  should  aim  to  modify 
this;  hence  our  efforts  have  been  for  this  and  the  establishment  of  a 
simpler  standard  of  living. 

By  giving  the  students  the  opportunity  to  purchase,  prepare,  and 
serve  food  under  comx)etent  supervision  they  will  gain  that  knowledge 
which  will  help  them  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which  they  will 
have  in  their  own  homes  with  untrained  and  inefficient  help.  When 
the  subjects  of  laundry  and  house  work  were  discussed  for  this  course 
some  feared  the  girls  would  refuse  to  take  it,  but  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  some  who  had  elected  other  work 
say  if  they  had  known  something  beside  cooking  would  be  taught 
they  would  have  elected  the  domestic  science  as  a  ** special  study." 
The  removal  of  stains  from  cloth,  the  '* doing  up"  of  laces,  ribbons, 
embroideries,  and  even  shirt  waist«  proved  to  be  most  interesting 
work,  nor  was  the  interest  abated  when  the  building  and  care  of  the 
house  were  discussed,  for  here  the  idea  kept  before  tlie  class  was  of 
the  perfect  house,  which  each  desired  to  plan  and  build  at  some  future 
day.  When  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  emergencies  were  begun 
the  center  of  interest  was  the  invalid  who  was  to  be  restored  to  health. 
They  learned  that  even  the  making  and  changing  of  the  bed  for  such 
a  one  required  sx>ecial  care  and  training.  A  new  iron  hospital  bed, 
bandages,  and  simple  appliances  made  it  possible  for  us  to  teach  the 
practical  side  of  this  subject.  The  patient  for  this  work  was,  however, 
avery active  child  of  11  or  12  years  of  age,  who  responded  intelligently 
to  instructions  and  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lessons. 

Few  visitors  to  the  school  knew  anything  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  this  department.  The  majority  of  them  thought  the  girls  spent  all 
of  the  allotted  time  in  the  preparation  of  new  and  fancy  dishes;  but 
when  they  were  told  what  we  were  teaching  and  what  we  hoped  to 
accomplish  they  heartily  approved  of  the  work  and  were  glad  there 
was  some  place  where  the  girls  of  to-day  could  learn  to  keep  house, 
but  they  wondered  how  we  would  do  so  much  in  such  limited  space. 
I  think  I  need  not  add  one  word  urging  you  to  put  forth  unusual  effort 
to  secure  additional  appropriation  to  enlarge  the  present  buildings, 
for  I  am  sure  you  must  realize  how  hard  it  has  been  to  give  such 
varied  work  as  I  have  outlined  in  the  one  room  which  is  equipped  for 
individual  laboratory  work  in  cooking  and  will  do  your  best  to  secure 
the  needed  additional  space. 

After  reviewing  the  year's  work  I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  very 
successful  year.  This  success  has  been  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  earnest  endeavor  of  each  and  every  teacher  eugage^Oi  \tl  t»Yift  ^ork 
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and  to  the  support  and  encouragement  given  me  by  yourself  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  which  I  earnestly  thank  you. 
The  following  tables  show  the  location  of  the  school  kitchens  and 
teachers,  the  number  of  classes  taught,  and  the  amount  of  money  used 
for  provisions: 

FIRST  RIOHT  DIVISIONS. 


Name  of  teacher. 

Where  teaching. 

Pupils  received 
from — 

Number  and  kind 
of  classes. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Amount 
for  pro- 

E.W.C^rum 

Thomflun  School. 

Thomson,  Frank- 
lin, and   Web- 

6    seventh.    5 
eighth,  and   1 

165 

second-year 
eighth  grades. 

ltt.45 

Do 

McKlnlev   Man- 
ual    Training 

School  (1  day). 

K.D.Jones 

Denniflon  School . 

Phelps,    Harri- 

H seventh  and  5 
eighth  grades. 

109 

48.24 

son,  and  Chevy 

M.J.Merrillat 

Berret  School.... 

Berret  and  Force 

4  seventh  and  8 

110 

29.09 

Do 

Ninth     and     K 

•schools. 
Tyler  and  Buch- 

eighth  grades. 
8  seventh  and  8 

94 

24.37 

streets  8E. 

eighth  grades. 

L.  JohiMon 

Johnson  Annex . . 

Johnson^onroe, 
and     Hubbard 

4     seventh,    3 
eighth,  and    1 

106 

schools. 

second-year 

Do 

Van  Buren  An- 
nex. 

Van  Buren,  Van 
Burvn    Annex, 

eighth  gnde. 

8  seventh  and  2 

eighth  grades. 

<e 

55. 2B 

and  Good  Hope 

schools. 

M.A.BurnH 

eneO  street  NW. 

Abbot,  Emery, 
Polk,    Morse, 
Henry,     and 

7  seventh,  6 
eighth,  and  2 

285 

49.67 

second-year 

Twining 

eighth  gi«des. 

flohooK 

J.P.Willdiwon 

Seeton  School . . . 

Beaton,    Blake, 
Abbots     Gales, 
Arthur,    Lang- 
don,  and  Twin- 
ing sohoolH. 

tt  seventh,  4 
eighth,  and   1 
second-year 
eighth  grade. 

206 

40.64 

N.I.RigifleH..: 

Emery  fUihool . 

Emery  and  MorHe 
schools. 

3  seventh  and  3 
eighth  grades. 

Di> 

Con^resH  Htnglit.s 

Congress  Heights 
ScOiool. 

1  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

146 

89.69 

Do 

Tenley  School . . . 

Tfnloy  School.... 

Do 

Bennlng  School 
(white). 

Benning  School. . . 

i    seventh    and 
1   secx>nd-year 
eighth  grade. 

F.B.E8p«»y 

fm  Massacha- 

Taylor,  Blair. 
Hayes,    Pierce, 

7    seventh,    5 
eighth,  and  3 

264 

60.52 

setts  avenue 

NE. 

Madison,  Pea- 
body,  Carbery, 
Maurv,  and  Hil- 
ton SC*b(M>ls. 

second-year 
eighth  glades. 

F.Jonkinfl 

Wallw^h  School.. 

Lenox,  Towers, 
Dent,_Bront, 
and   wallach 

7  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 

205 

49.13 

8c^hcx>K 

M.KDavte 

JefTerHon  Sc^hool. 

Jefferson,    Brad- 
ley. Smallwood, 
and  S.  J.  Bowen 

0  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 

207 

45.88 

schools. 

L.Noye8 

780    Twenty- 

Grant,  Toner, 

4  seventh  and  4 

115 

fourth     street 

andWeightman 

eighth  grades. 

NW. 

schools. 

Do 

Brightwo<Kl 

Brightwood  and 
Takoma  schools. 

1  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

80 

46.18 

Do 

Brookland 

Brookland  School. 

1  seventh  and  1 

eighth  grade. 

7  seventh  and  7 

88 

A.M  McDanlol 

High  street 

Curtis.    Jackson, 

211 

43.60 

Addison,     Fill- 

eighth grades. 

more,  Corcoran, 

and    Reservoir 

schools. 

E.  W.Sazton 

Eighth  and  I 
streets  NE. 

Pierce.      Taylor, 
Web\),3kIadiflon, 

8  seventh  and  7 
eighth  grades. 

246 

47.66 

Hayes,  and  Blair 

schools. 
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NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ET.EVKNTH  DIVISIONS. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Where  teaching. 

PapHs  received 
from — 

Number  and  kind 
of  classes. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Amount 
for  pro- 
visions. 

R.  Fi  w>man  . , , 

Stevens  School.. 
J.  F.  Cook  School 

Lincoln  School.. 

Hillsdale  SchooL 

Benning  School.. 
BandidlSchool.. 

017  P  street  NW. 

Armstrong  Man- 
ual Training 
School  (1  day 
and  4half  days. 

Stevens,  Sumner, 
Briggs,  and 
W  o  r  m  1  e  y 
schools. 

Slater,  Cook, 
Langston,  Gku-- 
rison,Patter8on, 
Banneker,  and 
Jones  schools. 

Lincoln,  Love  joy, 
BelL   Oiddings, 
and   Logan 
schools. 

Bruce,  Xott,  and 
WilBon  schools. 

Bimev  and  Oar- 
fleld  schools. 

Benning  School... 

RandiSr  School... 

Oamet  School 

10  seventh  and  5 
eighth  grades. 

do 

215 
224 

202 

83 

61 

16 
48 

66 

149. 92 

A.  M.  Wilder 

48.78 

H.JohnfKm      

8  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 

3  seventh  and  3 
eighth  grades. 

8  seventh  and  2 
eighth  grades. 

1  seventh  grade.. 

2  seventh  and  2 
eighth  grades. 

61.12 

J.  Freoman    

Do 

46.62 

Do    

J.McAdoo 

Do 

31.90 

Do 

Very  respectfully, 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

SuperintendeTti  of  Schools. 


Emma  Suter  Jacobs,  Director. 


.^rK>\'^<^ 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SEWING. 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  the  sewing  department  for  the  year 
HJi-:3  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  number  of  pupils  given  instruction  in  sewing  in  the  graded 
h<Mjls  was  10,537,  divided  as  follows:  Plain  sewing,  5,829  white  and 
US  oolored;  cutting  and  fitting,  1,700  white  and  500  colored.  In 
e  manual  training  schools  309  were  instructed — IIG  at  McKinley 
hool  and  193  at  Armstrong  School. 

The  corps  of  sewing  teachers  for  the  graded  schools  numbered  29, 
eluding  the  director  and  assistant  director,  and  for  the  manual 
lining  schools  5. 

Our  work  has  now  become  so  systematized  that  few  innovations 
cur  or  seem  to  be  required,  and  the  general  statement  may  bo  made 
at  we  have  pursued  during  the  past  year  the  established  methods 
previous  years. 

A  strong  feature  of  our  work  is  an  adherence  to  uniformity  of 
jstruction  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  same  grade,  this  being  accom- 
ished  by  monthly  meetings  and  regular  reports  from  the  teachers 
I  the  director. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  year  were  devoted  to  preparation  of 
laterials,  drills,  and  a  review  of  the  previous  year's  work,  practical 
pplieation  of  all  stitches  and  seams  already  learned  beinii:  nuule  on 
liniature  garments.  These  garments  are  drafted  and  cut  by  the 
upils,  the  aim  throughout  being  to  develop  judgment  and  insure 
eatness  and  accuracy. 

The  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  during  the  year  caused  fre- 
nent  absences  of  the  pupils  from  our  classes,  and  ^is  a  consequence  the 
mount  of  work  completed  did  not  equal  that  of  previous  years,  but 
le  results  in  many  lines  showed  decided  improvement.  This  was 
ipecially  noticeable  in  the  sixth-grade  classes,  giving  evidence  that 
le  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  are  receiving  a  good  foundation  for  the 
ore  advanced  instruction. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  do 
)me  work,  and  samples  of  patching,  darning,  and  buttonholes  were 
impleted  at  home  and  returned  for  the  inspection  of  the  teachers.  In 
is  way  the  work  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  pai'ents,  and  numer- 
is  expressions  of  their  approval  were  received  by  the  teachers. 

CHANGES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1902  there  were  four  vacancies 
the  corps  of  sewing  teachers,  one  vacancy  which  had  occurred  the 
evious  spring  having  been  only  temporarily  filled  and  three  of  the 
achers  having  been  promoted  to  the  manual  training  schools,  as 
Hows:  Isabelle  Solomons  as  teacher  of  millinery  in  the  McKinley 
;hool;  A.  E.  Thomas  and  J.  E.  Anderson  as  teachers  of  millinery 
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and  newing,  respectively,  at  the  Armstrong  School.  These  changes  a-. 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  four  new  teachers  for  the  graded  ir 
schools,  and  an  examination  to  fill  these  positions  was  held  September  \t 
15,  seven  eligibles  being  the  result.  The  following  persons  were  \ 
selected  for  appointment:  S.  A.  Williamson  and  A.  S.  Medford  for 
the  white  schools  and  E.  M.  Dean  and  Christine  Harris  for  the  col- 
ored schools. 

During  the  year  L.  A.  Ilamer  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  thus  cre- 
ated was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  A.  D.  Jones.  The  promotion 
of  E.  M.  Colhoun  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  McKinley  School 
caused  another  vacancy,  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.E. 
Gregory. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  WORK. 

Two  new  cutting  schools  were  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  one  at  the  Emery  School  for  sixth-grade  pupils  living  at  Ecking- 
ton  and  vicinity  and  the  other  at  Brightwood  for  the  accommodation 
of  pupils  from  Brightwood,  Takoma,  and  Petworth. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  building  may  be  secured  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Seaton  School  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  living  near  the  Seaton,  Blake, 
Abbot,  Arthur,  Gales,  and  Webster  buildings,  as  the  location  of  the 
cutting  school  which  these  pupils  are  now  required  to  attend  is  very 
inconvenient  for  them  in  point  of  distance  from  the  several  buildings 
named. 

As  there  is  an  available  room  at  Congress  Heights,  a  new  cutting 
school  will  be  started  then*  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  that  locality. 

All  of  the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
exception  of  those  attending  a  few  remote  county  schools,  are  now 
afforded  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  cutting  and  fitting. 

The  natural  increase  of  plain-sewing  work  following  the  occupancy 
of  several  proposed  new  buildings  during  the  coming  year  will  neces- 
sitate the  api)ointment  of  one  additional  teacher,  and  as  there  is  now 
no  list  of  eligibles  from  which  to  make  appointments  for  the  first 
eight  divisions  an  examination  of  applicants  for  positions  as  sewing 
teacher  will  be  necessary  in  September. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  manual  training  schools  the 
space  allotted  for  domestic  art  work  was  much  too  small,  this  being 
especially  noticed  at  the  McKinley  School,  whei'e  plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  millineiy  were  taught  in  the  same  room.  This  condition 
of  things  made  it  almost  impossible  to  do  as  much  in  the  way  of  class 
instruction  as  is  necessary,  and  all  of  the  work  was  more  or  less 
hampered.  At  the  Armstrong  School  the  conditions  were  better,  as 
the  dressmaking  department  occupied  a  separate  room,  leaving  milli- 
nery and  first-year  sewing  in  one  room.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
another  year  provision  will  be  made  to  allow  separate  rooms  for  each 
branch  of  the  work. 
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The  fiTst  year  of  the  manual  training  Achool  coarse  is  devoted  to 
land  sewing,  the  nse  of  the  sewing  machine  and  tapeline,  and  the 
Irafting  and  cutting  of  garments,  since  accuracy  in  all  of  these  lines 
;s  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
following  years,  which  includes  practical  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Instead  of  devoting  the  whole  of  the  first  quarter  to  a  review,  as  was 
ione  the  previous  year,  only  so  much  was  reviewed  at  the  l)eginning 
of  each  quarter  as  could  be  applied  ux)on  the  garment  made  during 
that  quarter.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the  pupils  was  maintained 
and  better  results  secured. 

A  set  of  underwear,  consisting  of  four  pieces,  was  made  by  the  firsti- 
year  pupils,  these  garments  being  drafted  and  cut  by  measurement. 
The  origin,  growth,  and  cost  of  materials  used,  quantity  required  for 
different  garments,  and  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  trim- 
mings, etc.,  were  features  of  the  course. 

The  interest  of  the  pupils  in  second  and  third  year  work  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  completed  dresses  and  hats,  the  fruition  of  all 
of  the  previous  instruction,  elicited  much  praise  for  both  pupils  and 
instructors. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  mention  a  fact 
which  can  not  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  those  most  concerned  in 
the  results  of  our  sewing  classes,  that  the  tasteful  graduation  dresses 
of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  girl  graduates  of  the  Armstrong  School 
at  the  commencement  in  June,  1903,  and  of  probably  a  majority  of  those 
of  the  McKinley  School,  were  the  handiwork  of  their  wearers. 

The  millinery  department  of  the  manual  training  school  was 
inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  and  the  first  year's 
results  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  extension  of  our  work. 
The  method  of  instruction  is  eminently  practical  and  includes  many 
features  besides  the  mere  manual  execution  of  the  work — as,  for 
example,  judgment  in  the  matters  of  design,  color,  and  the  selection 
of  material,  the  adaptation  of  particular  designs  to  the  characteristics 
of  individuals  and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  to  insure  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  result 
with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  both  the  dressmaking  and 
millinery  departments  of  our  manual  training  schools  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Art  Association,  held  at  Washington  in  April, 
1903,  were  highly  commended  by  visitors  at  that  exhibition. 

I  append  hereto  the  usual  detailed  statistical  statement,  and  in  con- 
clusion beg  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  associated 
irith  me  in  the  sewing  work  and  the  courtesy  and  encouragement  of 
jTOurself  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

Margaret  W.  Gate,  Director. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Swperinienderd  of  Schools. 
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FLADT  SEWINO— FIB8T  BIOHT  D1V11UOK& 


Nft 


aCBwUialow... 
Oflneriere  OmbIii. 
JCKOonboye.... 


E.]f.Oollioana.. 
OMt>lliie  Dodaon. 


KAteOnthMn. 
M.C.  Henry... 


]C.E.LdtteU... 
A.S.]fedford. 


Wliere  toarhing. 


Kmnber 
pfapik. 


CL.Stuiton 

E.B.TliGmton<s. 
B.E.Wl]aon<» 


8.A.WilUamKm. 
A-M-Wellsa 


MoTBMi,  Chsry 

, ,, .  JohBMm,  Hab- 

tard. 
Twi^g^bbot.  Madlnii,  Thylor,  OarbeiT,  Blair, 

Heorr I 

Weigntman,    Toner,    Orant,    Arthur,    Woodbum,  I 

PiOToe,  HamUton,  Webb. 
Jefferson,  Amldon,  Smallwood,  Greenleaf,  Bowen, 

Bradley,  Potomac.  I 

Adams.  Foroe,  Berret,  Harriaon,  Tbomnon,  Seaton, 

Denniiion.  | 

Webeter,  Buchanan,  Cranch,  Tyler.  Maury 

Lenox,  Brent,  Dent,  McOormiok,  Van  Bnren,  Oon-  I 

srees  HeightB.  Good  Hope,  Orr. 
Jaokson,  PiUmore,  Threlkeld,  Beeervoir,  Addison, 

Curtis,  Corooran,  Tenley.  I 

Lenox 1 

Abbot,  Henry,  Brightwood,  Brookland,  Bckington,  , 

Emery.  ' 

Gktlee,  Blake,  Langdon,  Franklin,  Petworth,  Takoma,  I 

Morse,  Emery.  I 

Conduit  Boad 


MB 


fin 


816 


fitt 
16 


KUB 


(■Teachers  of  cutting  and  fitting. 

Total  number  of  pupils fi,i 

Total  number  of  classes 

Ayerage  number  of  pupils  i)er  class ttfl 


CUTTING  AND  PITTINQ  CLASSES— PmST  EIGHT  DIVISIONS 


Name  of  teacher. 


B.M.Oolhounn  . 
S.A.Dalton 


EiKhtli  and  I  HtnM>ts 

NE. 


S.M.Daridson i  Pt^abody 

Do Van  Buren  Annex .. . 


Location. 


Wn*  O  8treot  NW. 


PupilM  re<»eived  fr<>::j 


A.L.Norris \  4!H  Maryland    ave- 

nue  8W. 

Do I  Johnson  Annex 

Seventh  and   G 
Htreets  8E. 


E.B.  Thornton  d . 
C.White. 


Denniflon  . 


I 


Do ,  Brookland... 

B.E.Wilsona Emery 

Do Brightwood  . 

A.M.Wellsa i  High  street. 


Do 1  TdO    Twenty-fourth 


street 


enty-l 

NW. 


Webster,  Seaton,  Abbot  Twin- 
ing, Honry,  Polk,  Morse.         | 

Gales,  Blako.  Hayes,  Blair.  Tay- 
lor, Madison,  Pierce,  Webb, 
Hamilton. 

Poabody,  Carbery ,  Maury, 
Hilton. 

Van  Buren  and  Annex,  Con- 
gress Heights,  Good  Hope. 

JefferHon,  Amidon.  Smallwood, 
Greenleaf,  Bowen,  Bradley. 

Hubl>ard,  Johnson,  Monroe 

Wallach,  Towers.  Brent,  Dent, 
Lenox,  Buchanan,  Cranch, 
Tyler. 

Franklin,  Thomson,  Dennison, 
HarriHon,  Phelps,  Morgan, 
Fort^e,  Adams,  Borret,  Chevy 
Chase. 

Brookland 

Eckington,  Emery 

Takoma,  Petworth,  Bright- 
wood. 

Jackson,  Fillmore,  Curtis,  Ad- 
dison, Corwjran. 

Grant,  Toner,  Weightman 


'  Number'  Komi 

I       of       I      of 
[  pupils.  '  clsM 

I 

29B  , 


«  Tt^chera  of  plain  sowing. 


Total  number  of  pupils 

Total  number  of  classes 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  class . 


135 

68 

800 

64 
252 

211 


21 
54 
24 

120 
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PLAIN  SEWnm— NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  DIVISIONS. 


Smeof  tMMsher. 

Where  teaching. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

ILO.Lewisa 

Mlnm- 

23 

600 

461 

887 
884 

279 
804 

2 

AA1l»T1^n^<*«' 

Garriflcm,  Garnet.  Patterson,  Bowen,  Ambush,  Wil- 
son, Ghunt  Boad. 
Philline,  Slater,  Langston,  Banneker,  Douglas,  Mott, 

28 

7.R.Frcwiiian      

22 

Q.B.Okmpben  . . 

21 

l^Vtv^n 

Sumner,    Magmcler,    Stevens,    Briggs,    Wormley, 

Bruce,  Little  Palls  ^RoacL 
Benning,  Burrville,  Gterfleld.  Qiddings,  Lincoln,  Bell. 
Cook,  .Tonee,  Logan,  Payne,  Lovejoy ,  Ivy  City 

20 

CLA  Harrift 

22 

AD.JoneB 

22 

a  Teacher  of  cutting  and  fitting. 

9Dtal  number  of  pupils 2,418 

TMil  number  of  clarnee 182 

iTcnge  number  of  pupils  i)er  class 18.31+ 

CUTTING  AND  PITTING  CLASSES-NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  DIVISIONS. 


Name  of  teacher. 

Location. 

Pupils  received  f  rom— 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

177 
42 
166 

174 

31 

Number 

of 
classes. 

X.G.Lewi80 

Wormley,  Phillips,  Brigars,  Ste- 
vens, Sumner,  Magruaer. 
Bruce,  Wilson,  Mott,  Military 

Garrison,   Garnet,  Patterson, 

Banneker,  Slater,  Langston, 

Jones. 
Logan,  Lovely,  Lincoln,  Gid- 

dings.  Bell,  Randall,  Ambush, 

Bowen. 
Bimey,  Garfield 

13 

&A.Goine8        

Bruce 

4 

Do 

917  P  street  NW 

I^incoln .... 

10 

lLE.Griffin 

11 

Do 

TTniaHiLlA 

3 

o  Teacher  of  plain  sewing. 

1^  number  of  pupils 500 

|otal  number  of  cUisses 41 

Avenge  number  of  pupils  per  class 14.39 


^^y/ 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Sir  :  I  would  remind  you  that  this  is  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  year 
of  physical  training  in  our  schools.  These  have  been  years  of  growth 
and  development,  so  that  to-day  no  department  is  held  in  greater 
respect  by  the  thinking  public  than  that  which  looks  after  the  phys- 
ical welfare  of  the  child  in  school.  Physical  education  as  a  part  of 
:he  school  curriculum  has  long  since  passed  the  period  when  in  the 
Hinds  of  a  lay  public  it  might  have  been  considered  a  fad.  Little  by 
little  thoughtful  parents  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  efforts  made 
in  this  direction  and  demand  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

It  is  no  longer  exi>ected  that  the  pupil  sit  for  five  hours  of  the  day 
in  one  jMrntion  in  his  prison  of  desk  and  seat.  With  few  restrictions 
bhe  freedom  of  the  schoolroom  is  his.  He  moves  about  in  his  chair, 
and  if  neoessary  does  not  hesitate  to  stretch  his  limbs.  He  rises 
and  ezeroifles  for  fifteen  minutes,  taking  many  deep  bi'eaths  while  the 
windows  are  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  At  recess  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  play  in  the  fresh  air.  In  most  schools  a  desk  and 
seat  have  been  specially  fitted  to  him,  so  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
assume  a  oramped  position  when  writing  or  drawing.  The  double 
seat  so  frequently  seen  in  large  cities  in  which  two  children  sit  side 
by  side  is  not  to  be  found  in  Washington.  When  we  consider  besides 
these  things  the  well-lighted  schoolrooms  and  attractive  surround- 
ings of  many,  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  Wash- 
ington when  in  school  live  under  as  healthful  ccmditions  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  home,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  more  so  is  an 
acknowledged  fact. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Fully  realisdng  the  imjwrtance  to  the  schools  of  the  future  of  creat- 
ing in  the  young  women  of  the  normal  classes  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  health,  a  strong  desire  to  conserve  that  which  is  already 
possessed,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  unfavorable  school  conditions,  a  strong  effort  was  made 
along  this  line,  supi)orted  by  all  the  instructors  in  the  normal  school. 
To  this  end  more  instruction  concerning' the  laws  of  hygiene,  both 
school  and  personal,  was  given  in  the  hour  devoted  each  week  to  the 
subject.  Supplementing  this  course,  lectures  were  given  at  intervals 
by  well-known  physicians  in  the  city. 

The  daily  gymnastic  work  of  the  normal  classes  started  last  year 
was  much  improved,  owing  to  the  personal  attention  of  Miss  Sipe,  one 
of  the  normal  school  faculty,  who,  on  account  of  having  shown  sup<^- 
rior  ability  in  this  work,  was  appointed  by  the  principal  to  undertake 
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the  responsibility  of  holding  the  class  np  to  the  best.  The  forest  need 
is  for  better  facilities  of  space  and  apiMiratos,  which  can  only  bo 
secured  when  the  normal  school  occupies  a  new  building. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Turner  the  work  in  Washington  X(ni> 
mal  School  No.  2  has  been  of  a  high  order.  I  doubt  if  better  lesulti 
couI<i  have  been  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  The  young  mm 
and  women  going  out  as  teachers  of  our  colored  youth  have  a  digni^ 
of  bearing,  a  command  over  their  own  bodies  such  as  will  be  aa 
example  to  the  pupils  under  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  tho^ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  obtained  from  the  little  ones. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

It  is  only  by  such  teaching  of  future  teachers  that  the  ground  can 
be  made  ready  for  medical  inspectors  to  work  to  advantage.    It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  the  school  physician 
each  pupil  shall  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes,  the  large  number  of 
pupils  and  limited  time  of  the  doctor  making  this  impossible;  but  in 
the  last  analysis  medical  inspection  will  resolve  itself  into  inspection 
by  the  teacher  whoso  eyes,  accustomed  to  seeing  individuals  in  the 
mass,  must  be  able  to  detect  the  flushed  face,  the  listless  attitude,  the 
anfemic  condition,  or  the  pained  expression  of  a  pupil  ordinarily  free 
fi*om  this  condition,  so  as  to  select  such  a  one  for  the  special  inspec- 
tion of  the  school  physician. 

One  l)enefit  from  medical  inspection  of  schools  not  frequently 
referred  to  lies  in  this  vory  fact  that  a  teacher  who  might  otherwise 
be  thoughtless  of  the  physical  condition  of  each  pupil  now  from  force 
of  circumstances  will  observe  those  thinj^s  which  previously  escaped 
hf>r  notice,  and  thus  learn  to  think  of  the  body  hh  well  as  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

TEACirEKS'   WORK. 

The  report,  of  each  tea<;her's  work  as  ^iven  to  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal at  the  end  of  the  year  made  a  ])henomenal  record  of  excellent 
gymuiistic^  work,  exceeding  (»ven  that  of  pr<»vious  years.  Tliis  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  forces,  chief  among  which  is  the  desire  of 
the  t<»acher  to  do  her  best  in  everything  undertaken.  The  constant 
efforts  of  the  special  t4»a<*her,  showing;:  the  teacher  wherein  she  can 
improve,  and  an  incnnise  in  the  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  value 
of  the  work  are  most  important  factoids.  The  fac^t  that  her  individual 
results  are  n^cognized  rouses  the  teacher  to  put  forth  the  best  effort 
in  her,  whih^  the  appn»ciation  of  the  work  as  a  whole  by  those  in 
authority  is  eneouraj^injr.  The  work  is  never  easy,  and  to  many  it 
hjis  been  difficult,  for  which  reason  to  them  special  credit  should  be 
given. 

Respectfully  subniitkMl. 

Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Director. 
Mr.  A.  '1\  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Sir:  The  plan  of  work  in  music  has  not  differed  materially  from 

that  of  the  two  years  jiast,  the  emphasis  being  upon  the  song,  but 

technical  instruction  coming  in  for  its  full  share  of  attention,  and 

with  very  fair  results.     For  the  plan  more  in  detail  we  beg  to  refer 

you  to  the  reports  of  1900  and  1901. 

All  musical  experience  may  be  classed  as  either  active  or  receptive, 
M  either  the  making  of  music  or  the  hearing  of  music.     We  have 
tried  during  the  i)ast  year  to  recognize  the  claim  of  each  of  these 
phases  of  musical  training  in  all  our  work,  from  the  kindergarten 
lihrough  the  high  and  normal  school.     There  is  little  danger  that  any 
eoorse  in  music  for  public  schools  will  omit  the  active  phase;  rather 
must  we  guard  against  a  failure  to  recognize  the  tremendous  claim  of 
the  passive  phase.     Compared  to  the  numbers  to  whom  the  treasures 
of  the  world's  great  music  are  an  inheritance,  the  numbers  who  will 
express  themselves  musically  in  song  are  very  small.     We  should  fall 
far  short  of  fulfilling  our  duty  to  the  masses  who  will  not  sing  did  we 
give  them  no  training  in  appreciation  by  which  they  may  understand 
and  enjoy  music.     This  training  has  been  tried  in  the  lowest  grade, 
and  it  was  found  that  children  of  even  this  age  could  listen  to  short 
compositions,   to  grasp   their  spirit  and   movement.     Interest  was 
stimulated  and  the  children  were  trained  to  close  and  sympathetic 
attention,  and  the  results  justified  an  extension  of  the  plan  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer. 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools  the  opportunity  for  richer  musical 
experience  is,  owing  both  to  organization  and  equipment,  much 
broader.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  artist  reeitaLs  given  in 
the  high  and  normal  schools  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  year, 
and  the  receptive  power  of  the  individual  listener  was  deepened. 
WhUe  we  have  had  a  most  generous  response  to  our  api)eal  to  solo 
artists  to  give  recitals  for  our  advanced  pupils,  we  must  always  be 
somewhat  limited  in  these  recitals  if  they  are  to  be  entirely  compli- 
mentary. The  experience  with  the  Poabody  recital,  which  netted  a 
good  sum  to  the  benefit  for  which  it  was  held,  leads  us  to  hope  that 
we  may  have  such  artists  as  David  Bisphani  and  Schuniann-IIeinck 
in  our  public  school  halls,  and  that  the  best  and  richest  musical  expe- 
rience may  become  possible  for  all  our  advanced  pupils. 

In  considering  the  other  phase  of  our  music  work,  we  have  come  to 
recognize  with  increasing  conviction  the  claim  of  music  as  a  human 
art,  as  a  means,  and,  indeed,  a  very  vital  one  of  organic  training. 
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From  Education  and  the  Largi»r  Life,  Henderson  says: 

No  one  object  of  human  pnTsnit  demands  so  complete  an  organic  training  as 
music,  and  were  it  pnrsned  as  a  hnman  end,  for  its  effect  npon  the  hninan  person, 
it  conld  be  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  organic  culture.  With  this  change 
of  motive  there  would,  as  in  the  art  world,  be  a  distinct  change  of  method. 
*  *  *  When  music  is  taught  as  a  human  art,  as  a  contribution  to  human  per- 
fection, and  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  it  will  only  consent  to  carry  on  it^  work  along 
the  lines  of  cause  and  effect — that  is  to  say,  through  the  interest  and  spontaneity 
and  affection  of  the  learner.  It  will  be  given  as  an  agent  to  culture,  to  increase 
the  health  and  poise  and  sight  and  hearing  and  voice  and  touch,  the  organic 
human  power  of  thos^  wliose  high  privilege  it  is  to  learn  music,  and  to  offer  them 
a  superb  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  profound  aspirations  of  the  spirit. 

Wo  believe  thai  the  greatest  thing  done  for  music  in  our  schools  in 
the  past  year  has  been  the  organization  of  the  several  high  schools 
for  weekly  chorus  pra<itice.  No  pupil  is  excused  from  this  half-hour 
music  period,  and  as  a  result  hundreds  of  our  young  people  are  sing- 
ing such  great  <*ompositions  as  the  Largo,  Pilgrims'  Chorus,  The 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  others,  sinj^ing  them  and  loving  them.  Even 
the  monotone,  if,  indeed,  he  exists  in  this  day  when  eveiyone  sings, 
is  carried  beyond  the  eml)arrassment  of  his  own  iK)or  contribution  by 
the  glory  and  sweep  of  great  compositions  sung  by  hundreds  of  his 
schoolfellows  and  becomes  a  sharer  in  its  beauty  and  uplift. 

We  have  made  the  entering  wedge.  The  next  step  is,  logically, 
the  bringing  togetlier  of  the  2,(X)()  fresh  young  voices  to  sing,  under 
a  gi'eat  leader  and  with  an  orchestra,  for  the  i)l ensure  of  the  hundi*eds 
whose  homes  they  represent,  and  for  the  broadening  and  extending 
of  musical  culture  in  our  capital.  Let  us  hojHj  tliis  day  may  not  ha 
far  distant. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  work 
of  Miss  Iva  Martin,  whose  service  has  been  nuirked  by  unmeasured 
devotion  and  unvarying  helpfulness. 

llesi)ectfuUy  submitted. 

Alys  E.  l^ENTLEY,  Director, 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  report  of  tlie  work  of  the 
primary  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  which  heretofore 
has  been  included  in  that  of  the  supervisors. 

As  the  plan  and  object  of  much  of  this  work  has  been  set  forth 
from  time  to  time,  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  only  new  features,  or 
those  which  have  been  more  strongly  emphasized  during  the  past  year. 

READING   AND   LANGUAGE. 

In  the  first  grade  the  plan  of  former  years  of  basing  reading  lessons 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  child  was  pursued.    Increased  effort  was 
put  forth  to  so  present  these  subjects  that  a  voluntary,  full  offering 
of  the  child's  information  on  them  resulted,  to  which  additions  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  child  were  made  by  the  teacher.    The  broader 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher  the  greater  was  found  to 
be  the  desire  and  ability  of  the  child  for  free  natural  expression.    The 
good  effects  of  this  work  were  felt  when  tlie  reading  lessons  and  writ- 
ten composition  were  begun,  as  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  came 
the  thoughtful,  expi'essive  reading,  while  in  the  composition  came  the 
desire  to  express  on  pai)er  much  tliat  the  child  had  read  and  talked. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  ungrammatical  and  lax  exi)ressions  were 
corrected  by  the  teacher  whenever  such  corrections  were  found  not  to 
check   freedom  of  expression.     By  watchfulness  and  ingenuity  the 
teacher  was  able  to  put  into  possession  of  tlu»  child  many  of  the  idioms 
common  to  our  language,  which  later  he  used  with  freedom  and  pleas- 
ure both  in  his  oral  and  writt4?n  work.     These  idiomatic  expressions 
were  used  freely  by  the  teacher  in  the  many  daily  reading  lessons 
presented  both  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  supplementary  hek to- 
graphed  lessons,  so  that  by  tlie  end  of  the  year  the  average  child  had 
acquired  considerable  ability,  with  unconscious  effort,  in  talking  or 
writing  a  subject,  with  the  facts  of  which  he  was  familiar,  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy.     Books  were  not  given  the 
children  until  the  middle  of  November,  and  in  some  instances  not 
until  December,  when  it  was  found  that  if  script  was  read  with  fluency 
and  ease  both  from  the  board  and  hektographed  sheets  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  by  two-thirds  of  the  school  in  reading  the  print. 
Teachers  who  were  in  haste  to  give  children  books  before  this  power 
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had  been  acquired,  and  before  the  necessary  development  of  the  little 
mind  toward  an  intellifi^ent  grasp  of  subjects  presented  had  taken 
place,  were  sadly  disappointed  in  results  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
tranHltion  from  script  to  print  was  greatly  facilitated  the  past  year 
through  the  use  of  the  print  letter  cards  (used  formerly,  but  allowed 
to  drop  into  disuse  through  lack  of  supply),  which  enabled  the  child 
to  reproduce  words  and  sentences  learned,  thus  forming  an  excellent 
relief  from  the  excessive  use  of  the  pencil.  Boxes  containing  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  printing  were  furnished,  one  box  to  each 
division.  Teachers  were  thus  enabled  to  print  a  supply  of  letters 
which  met  the  demands  of  their  schools  and  provided  for  waste  and 
usage.  The  printing  cost  some  labor,  but  the  results  amply  rejiaid 
the  teachers  for  their  efforts.  No  limit  was  set  to  the  amount  of 
reading  to  be  accomplished,  neither  were  the  children  expected  to 
read  eonwicutively  the  pieces  of  any  one  reader.  As  subjects  were 
discuHseil  in  the  lesson  all  pieces  relating  to  them  were  read  by  the 
childi-en.  The  simplest  pieces  were  usually  reserved  for  sight  reading 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some  localities  most  of  the  pieces  in  the 
three  readers  were  read  during  the  first  school  year,  whereas  in  other 
districts  it  was  found  impossible  to  cover  as  much  ground. 

Many  children  i)hy8ieAlly  or  mentally  undeveloi)ed,  or  both,  enter 
school  whose  condition  necessitates  the  devotion  of  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  some  cases  the  entire  year,  in  preparing  them  for  intelligent  work. 
One  of  our  noted  educators  once  saicl  **some  children  are  6  years  old 
wh<»n  born,  wheroiis  others  aixj  but  1  at  6  years  of  age."  Great  watch- 
fulness has  been  needed  to  see  that  the  young  teacher  discriminated 
wisely  in  adapting  work  to  the  needs  of  the  young  child,  that  no 
forcing  WHS  done,  and  that  a  slow,  natural  development  was  allowed  to 
take  place.  The  majority  of  these  pupils  under  judicious  treatment 
make  good  iii*st-grado  i)upils  the  next  year,  and  with  these  eiirly  diffi- 
culties removed  pjiss  t^)  other  grades  with  considerable  ease.  A  few 
exceptions  wen>  made  in  the  matter  of  beginning  use  of  books.  Many 
children  in  the  county  schools  are  unable  to  attend  more  than  half 
the  year,  owing  todist^ince,  inclement  weather,  bad  roads,  etc.  These 
children  make  good  progress  while  in  school,  but  are  unable  to  com- 
plete the  year's  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  proceed 
from  the  point  at  which  work  was  stopi)ed  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  s<?cond  an<l  third  grades  one  great  aim  was  to  develop  the 
pow<»r  in  the  child  to  grasp  the  thought  tlu»  piece  contained  and  to 
give  natural,  flu<»nt  expression  to  it.  Many  helps  were  used  to  secure 
g()(Hl  results,  (^specially  with  the  slower  children.  As  soon  as  pupils 
wei'c  able  to  aeciuln*  new  words  through  the  use  of  diacritical  marks, 
indepen(l(;nt  work  was  assigned  them  wlu^never  the  piece  contained 
no  unintelligible  thought.  Mu<*h  strength  was  developed  during  the 
past  year  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  al)ility  of  the  child  to  repro- 
duce naturally  and  in  his  own  language  the  entire  piece  read,  and  to 
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express  in  writing  two,  three,  or  more  thoughts  culled  from  the  piece. 
In  this  work  much  valuable  language  training  was  given  the  child — in 
facty  most  of  the  technical  grammar  taught  in  these  grades  associated 
itself  naturally  with  these  lessons.  Practical  application  followed  in 
aU  written  work  called  for.  Another  point  of  special  emphasis  was 
the  use  of  the  story,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  many 
reading  lessons  but  in  literature,  history,  etc.  Much  excellent  work 
has  been  done  in  the  normal  schools  in  preparing  teacluH's  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  blackboard  illustrations  to  accompHny  it,  but 
I  would  suggest  that,  if  possible,  still  greater  attention  he  given  it,  to 
the  end  that  teachers  may  show  a  finer  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  such  pieces,  that  they  may  study  them  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing their  purport  and  of  absorbing  them,  as  well  as  of  gaining  the 
power  to  relate,  not  read,  the  story  in  a  free,  natural  manner.  Teach- 
ers with  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  work  succeeded  in  arousing  a 
deep,  true  interest  in  the  beautiful  in  literature  in  the  children  and  a 
desire  to  continue  the  work  independently.  In  many  of  the  third 
grades  small  libraries  were  accumulated  through  the  voluntiiry  con- 
tributions of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  the  rea<ling  books  were  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  more  precocious  children  and 
often  children  of  average  ability.  A  few  well-selected  sets  of  lx)oks, 
used  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  circulating  library  of  the  higher 
grades,  could  be  used  with  much  profit  in  all  of  the  third  grades  and 
in  many  of  the  second,  as  only  through  such  provision  can  children 
most  in  need  of  this  reading  be  reached.  Numerous  poems  were 
memorized  by  pupils  of  the  three  grades,  the  effort  l)eing  made  to 
keep  the  child  wholly  unconscious  of  self  while  reciting  them  before 
bis  classmates  through  his  appreciation  of  the  thought. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Although  so  much  stress  has  been  given  to  literature  and  the  f ornuil 
part  of  the  work,  nature  study  has  received  due  attention.  No  long 
excursions  were  taken,  but  teachers  and  children  studied  life  in  i)arks 
near  their  respective  buildings,  the  trees  lining  adjacent  st  reets,  etc. 
Plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  season  were  mucli  in  evidence  in  all 
schoolrooms,  and,  when  possible,  live  animals  were  kept  in  the  rooms 
an  extended  period  that  cliildren  might  have  an  opiwrtunity  of  study- 
ing some  of  their  habits,  and  thus  reach  a  better  understjinding  of 
adaptation  of  part  to  use.  These  animals  became  great  pets  and 
tended  to  arouse  as  well  as  deepen  love  and  consideration  for  dumb 
creatures.  • 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  planting  of  gardens.  Unfortu- 
nately, school  gardens  are  out  of  the  question  in  sorac^  locations 
because  of  lack  of  space,  but  teachers  often  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  opi)ort.unities  offered.  Much  interest  was  aroused  among  the  little 
ones  in  planting  home  gardens,  as  was  shown  by  products  brought 
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into  school  before  its  close.  Without  the  school  garden,  howeyer,  it 
iH  difficult  to  give  children  the  necessary  instructions  connected  with 
preparation  of  beds,  planting,  and  care. 

WRITTKN  COMPOSITION. 

Written  composition  in  all  three  grades  becomes  virtually  a  part  of 
the  reading  work.     As  usual  it  was  a  daily  exercise.     In  the  first  grade 
it  began  wlien  the  child  had  gained  the  power  to  rt^produce  in  writing 
a  single  sentence.     As  hi^  written  vocabulary  increased,  his  units  of 
written  thought  became  fuller,  and  in  place  of  the  n»produetion  of 
thought  and  phraseology  of  the  teacher  came  his  own  individual 
thought  and  expression.     Care  was  taken  in  this  grade  not  to  require 
lengthy  written  products,  yet  frequently  they  were  s];K)ntaneously 
offered  by  the  more  advanced  pupils.     Similar  subjects  and  plans  for 
preparing  reading  and  written  language  for  those  of  the  first  grade 
were  used  in  the  second  and  tliird.     In  connection  with  the  observation 
and  thought  getting,  new  woixls  were  introduced,  explained,  spelled, 
and  used  by  the  child,  so  that  when  he  was  given  the  same  subject 
for  composition  he  was  well  supplied  with  thought,  together  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  formal  expression,  and  waa  thus  able  to  write 
independently  his  exercise  from  an  outline  prepared  sometimes  by 
th<»  teacher,  sometimes  by  himself.     With  tliis  preparation  comiwsi- 
tion  writing  iK^caiiie  a  pleasure,  manifested  by  the  eagerness  and  ease 
with  whicli  lie  api)li<Hl  himself  to  the  task  assigned.     A  st>eady  growth 
in  i>ower  of  fullness  and  freedom  of  expression  of  facts,  but  not  so  great 
an  increase  in  grammatical  aecura<»y  and  spelling,  was  sliowii  from  the 
first  to  the  third  grade,  inclusive.     This  is  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  greatly  iiK'reasod  vocabulary,  tlie  desire  to  use  man}"  wonls  not 
y<*t  taught,  and  a  la(*k  of  ])ow('r  to  divide  attention  between  thought 
and  form.     Greater  effort  is  l)eiiig  made  each  year  to  overcome  these 
deficiencic^s.     However,  tin*  composition  work  of  tlie  year  was  g<X)d,  a 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  feeling  it  an  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  years.     Much  oral  work  always  pivc(»ded  the  written.     One 
gi'cat  effort  of  the  teacher  was  to  make  each  child  feel  that  only  those 
facts  1h»  retained  from  the  li^sson  were  expe(*ted  of  him  in  tlie  written 
work,  lionest  effort  beting  recognized,  wlu^ther  t  he  production  was  long 
or  short. 

PELLIN(i. 

Oral  and  written  spelling  fornuKl  a  part  of  each  lesson  of  the  day. 
Thes(»  words  were  regularly  <lictat(Ml  to  tin*  children  either  in  lists  or 
in  sentenci^s.  In  the  third  grade  a<ldilional  words,  names  of  common 
objects,  etc.,  woro  given.  Spelling  from  dictation  was  universally 
good.  The  daily  written  work  of  \ho  child,  representing  a  union  of 
thought  and  form,  rei)res(»nted  to  the  t^^acher  the  child's  real  power  to 
spell  correctly. 
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PHONICS. 

No  special  streas  was  put  upon  phonetic  spelling  in  the  first  grade, 
new  words  being  obtained  in  connection  with  thought  expression 
rather  than  by  use  of  these  arbitrary  marks.  Children  were  taught 
the  sounds  and  names  of  all  the  consonants,  and  thus  learned  the 
alphabet.  Word  building  on  cei-tain  combinations  of  letters  was 
found  very  helpful  in  spelling.  Much  additional  power  was  gained 
in  the  other  two  grades  in  the  mastery  of  new  words  through  know- 
ledge of  diacritical  marks  and  syllabication.  Various  exercises  were 
given  to  discover  the  child's  knowledge  of  content  of  words  learned. 

PENMANSHIP. 

For  the  past  few  years  copy  books  have  been  used  by  the  pupils  of 
second  and  third  grades.  Although  great  care  was  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  book  for  the  second  grade  to  secure  wide  spacing  and  largo 
writing,  the  spacing  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
daily  work.  During  the  penmanship  lesson  a  readjustment  of  hand 
and  eye  is  necessary  to  fit  the  words  to  the  space  given,  which  occa- 
sions a  cramped  position,  lack  of  freedom  of  movement,  and  too  often 
unsatisfactory  results.  Many  teachers  of  this  grade  feel  that  the 
copy  books  are  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  children  in  penman- 
ship and  that  the  results  do  not  equal  those  of  former  years.  In  the 
third  grade  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  Better  position 
of  both  body  and  hand  was  secured  through  tlie  use  of  exercises 
furnished  by  Doctor  St-oneroad. 

NUMBER. 

The  number  of  the  first  grade  was  largely  objective  work  until  facts 
to  be  memorized  were  in  the  possession  of  the  child.  Effort  was  made 
to  reduce  abstract  work  to  the  minimum.  Many  inexperienced  teach- 
ers thought  that  because  pupils  could  count  to  one  hundred  or  add 
long  columns  of  figures  that  great  progress  was  being  made:  Instead 
of  being  beneficial,  this  work  was  really  harmful.  Children  of  this 
age  very  readily  learn  by  rote,  which  means  no  development  of  power, 
but  a  check  to  that  development.  Even  less  number  work  than  is 
now  required  in  this  grade  would  be  beneficial  to  immature  children 
and  those  lacking  in  number  sense,  as  it  often  requires  arduous  efforts 
and  much  valuable  time  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  mas- 
ter facts  which  would  be  acquired  so  easily  by  the  child  when  a  little 
older  and  better  developed.  Much  power  in  this  subject  was  devel- 
oped in  the  second  and  third  grades.  Much  more  independent  work 
was  demanded  this  year  than  ever  before.  Great  numbers  of  prob- 
lems, no  two  alike,  were  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child  for  seat  work.     These  problems  furnished  ample 
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into  school  l)efore  its  close.  Without  the  school  garden,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  children  the  necessary  instructions  connected  with 
preparation  of  beds,  planting,  and  care. 

WRITTKN  COliPOSinON. 

Written  composition  in  all  three  grades  becomes  virtually  a  part  of 
the  reading  work.    As  usual  it  was  a  daily  exercise.     In  the  first  grade 
it  began  when  the  child  had  gained  the  power  to  i-eproduce  in  writing 
a  single  sentence.    As  hi^  written  vocabulary  incroaseil,  his  unit^rf 
written  thought  became  fuller,  and  in  place  of  the  r*»production  of 
thought  and  phraseology  of  the  teacher  came  his  own  individual 
thought  and  expression.     Care  was  taken  in  this  grade  not  to  require 
lengthy  written  product**,  yet  frequently  they  were  spontaneously 
offei'ed  by  the  more  advanced  pupils.     Similar  subjects  and  plans  for 
preparing  reading  and  written  language  for  those  of  the  first  grade 
were  used  in  the  second  and  thi nl.     In  connection  with  the  observation 
and  thouglit  getting,  new  words  were  introduced,  explained,  spelled, 
and  u8<hI  by  the  cliild,  so  that  when  he  was  given  the  same  subject 
for  composition  he  wjis  well  supplied  with  thought,  together  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  formal  expression,  and  was  thus  able  to  write 
ind(^ix;ndently  his  exercise  from  an  outline  prepared  sometimes  by 
tlie  teacher,  sometimes  by  himself.     With  this  preparation  composi- 
tion writing  iK^canic  a  plcasni*c,  manifested  by  the  eagerness  and  ease 
with  whicli  he  ai)pli(Ml  liimself  to  the  task  assigned.     A  stead}'  growth 
in  power  of  fullness  and  f retnlom  of  expression  of  facts,  but  not  so  gn^at 
an  increase  in  grammatical  accuracy  and  spelling,  was  sliown  from  the 
first  to  tlie  tliird  grade,  iuclusiv(\     This  is  naturally  accounted  for  by 
tli<i  greatly  increase<l  vocabulary,  the  d(»sire  to  usi^  many  words  not 
yet  taught,  and  a  lack  of  i)ower  to  divide  attention  l^etween  thought 
and  form.     (Tn^ater  elToit  is  Ix^ing  made  each  year  to  ovtMvome  theso 
de(ici(»ncies.     Ilowcvei',  the  composition  work  of  the  year  was  g«X)d,  a 
large  majority  of  tlu^  teachers  feeling  it  an  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  yea i"s.     Much  oral  work  always  preceded  the  written.     One 
gr(»at  elTort  of  tlu*  teacher  was  to  make  each  child  feel  that  only  those 
facts  he  retained  from  the  lesson  were  expected  of  him  in  the  written 
work,  lion(»st  effort  IxMug  recognized,  whether  the  production  was  long 
or  short. 

PELL.TN(i. 

Oral  and  written  spelling  fornuHl  a  part  of  each  lesson  of  the  day. 
Th(»se  words  were  regularly  dictal<Ml  to  the  children  either  in  lists  or 
in  sentences.  In  the  third  grade  a<lditional  wonls,  names  of  common 
ob.j(^cts,  etc.,  w<»re  given.  Spelling  from  dictation  was  universally 
good.  The  daily  written  work  of  the  child,  representing  a  union  of 
thought  and  form,  represent^^d  to  the  t.(»aclH»r  the  child's  real  jxiwer  to 
spell  correctly. 
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PHONICS. 

No  special  streas  was  put  upon  phonetic  spelling  in  the  first  grade, 
w  words  being  obtained  in  connection  with  thought  expression 
tber  than  by  use  of  these  arbitrary  marks.  Children  were  taught 
e  sounds  and  names  of  all  the  consonants,  and  thus  learned  the 
pbabet.  Word  building  on  certain  combinations  of  letters  was 
und  very  helpful  in  spelling.  Much  additional  power  was  gained 
the  other  two  grades  in  the  mastery  of  new  words  through  know- 
dge  of  diacritical  marks  and  syllabication.  Various  exercises  were 
ven  to  discover  the  child's  knowledge  of  content  of  words  learned. 

PENMANSHIP. 

For  the  past  few  yiears  copy  books  have  been  used  by  the  pupils  of 
dcond  and  third  grades.  Although  great  care  was  taken  in  the  selec- 
on  of  a  book  for  the  second  grade  to  secure  wide  spacing  and  large 
Titing,  the  spacing  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
ally  work.  During  the  penmanship  leason  a  readjustment  of  hand 
nd  eye  is  necessary  to  fit  the  words  to  the  space  given,  which  occa- 
lons  a  cramped  position,  lack  of  freedom  of  movement,  and  too  often 
nsatisfactory  results.  Many  teachers  of  this  grade  feel  that  the 
opy  books  are  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  children  in  penman- 
hip  and  that  the  results  do  not  equal  those  of  former  years.  In  the 
hird  grade  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  Better  position 
f  both  body  and  hand  was  secured  through  the  use  of  exercises 
arnished  by  Doctor  Stoneroad. 

NUMBER. 

The  number  of  the  first  grade  was  largely  objective  work  until  facts 
0  be  memorized  were  in  the  possession  of  the  child.  Effort  was  made 
0  reduce  abstract  work  to  the  minimum.  Many  inexperienced  teach- 
rs  thought  that  l>ecause  pupils  could  count  to  one  hundred  or  add 
3ng  columns  of  figures  that  great  progress  was  being  made.  Instead 
f  being  beneficial,  this  work  was  really  harmful.  Children  of  this 
ge  very  readily  learn  by  rote,  which  means  no  development  of  power, 
»ut  a  check  to  that  development.  Even  less  number  work  than  is 
tow  required  in  this  grade  would  be  beneficial  to  immature  children 
nd  those  lacking  in  number  sense,  as  it  often  requires  arduous  efforts 
nd  much  valuable  time  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  mas- 
er  facts  which  would  be  acquired  so  easily  by  the  child  when  a  little 
Ider  and  better  developed.  Much  power  in  this  subject  was  devel- 
ped  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  Much  more  independent  work 
7as  demanded  this  year  than  ever  before.  Great  numbers  of  prob- 
ems,  no  two  alike,  were  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  placed  at  the 
iisposal  of  the  child  for  seat  work.     These  problems  furnished  ample 
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material  for  the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  the  class,  as  they  were 
often  able  to  solve  correctly  six  or  more,  while  the  slower  pupils, 
eqnally  faithful,  struggled  with  their  two  or  three.  Problems  found 
in  the  arithmetics  of  the  grades  were  used  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
change  in  arithmetics  of  these  two  grades  has  been  contemplated,  as 
both  children  and  teachers  have  in  a  way  outgrown  the  Hall's  Arith- 
metic Readers  in  use  for  the  {last  ten  years.  Tests  were  made  in  a 
few  representative  schools  of  each  division  of  NichoVs  Arithmetic  and 
the  Rational  Arithmetic.  Children  and  teachers  in  these  schools 
were  delighted  with  the  change,  and  in  many  cases  most  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  Clear,  unbiased,  written  reports  of  the  teach- 
er's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  were  called  for  and 
show  most  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  work  of  the  books  named 
and  the  need  for  a  change.  Quick  mental  work  formed  a  pari  of 
each  number  recitation,  as  well  as  drill  on  the  multiplication  tables. 

HISTORY  AND  QEOORAPHY. 

The  observance  of  national  holidays  gave  occasion  for  much  of  the 
histor}''  teaching  in  these  grades.  In  the  third  grade,  in  addition  to 
this,  much  history  was  associated  with  the  study  of  the  city,  the 
various  statues  and  public  buildings  within  reach  of  the  school 
furnishing  the  subjects. 

In  the  c<mstruction  of  the  map  of  the  city  teachers  in  many  loculi- 
tie»  were  hampered  through  the  inability  of  the  children,  without 
expenditure  of  car  fare,  to  visit  the  Capitol,  from  which  an  extended 
view  of  the  city  can  bo  seen.  However,  as  in  the  nature  work,  a 
closer  study  was  made  of  the  plan  of  the  city  in  the  immeiliate  vicinity 
of  the  school  building,  and  from  this  small  nucleus  an  appeal  made  to 
the  imagination  in  building  the  entire  map.  The  county  schools  were 
urged  to  study  their  own  localities,  including  county  roads,  street 
cars,  if  any,  etc.,  inst^^ad  of  attemi)ting  study  of  the  city  map.  Much 
good  work  was  done  with  the  sand  board  in  illustrating  lK)th  the  plan 
of  the  (Mty  and  physical  features  studied.  Many  simple  experiments 
were  performed  both  by  teacher  and  pupils  illustrating  a  few  of  the 
natural  phenomena.  Thost^  experiments  proved  a  great  stimulus  to 
thought  and  furnished  excellent  subjects  for  composition. 

SKAT  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  effort  each  year  to  see  that  all 
seat  work  is  educative  and  that  each  recitation  is  followed  closely  by 
work  which  tests  not  alone  the  ofliciency  of  the  teacher's  work,  but 
which  ofTors  ample  opportunity  to  the  child  to  be  frei*  and  natural  in 
the  work  he  returns.  The  groat  danger  of  overtaxing  both  hand  and 
eye  in  the  first  grade  through  an  excessive  demand  of  written  work 
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as  guarded  against.  Changes  in  work  were  frequent,  manual  work 
sed  whenever  possible,  and  a  free  use  of  the  blackboard,  when  not 
therwise  in  use,  encouraged.  An  increase  in  manual  work  in  all 
hree  grades  would  be  a  relief  and  pleasure  to  the  child,  and  under 
ntelligeut  guidance  a  great  developer  of  power. 

GRADE  MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  the  regular  monthly  grade  meetings  were  held  at 
;he  Franklin  School  building,  beginning  with  October  and  ending 
pritb  May,  inclusive.  At  these  meetings  the  work  of  the  preceding 
month  was  discussed  and  new  work  planned  for  the  next.  Perfect 
freedom  was  granted  teachers  to  select  from  suggestions  given  those 
features  beot  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  schools.  In 
many  divisions  these  meetings  were  supplemented  by  division  grade 
gatherings,  in  which  there  was  opportunity  for  freedom  of  expression 
which  numbers  and  lack  of  time  did  not  allow  in  the  larger  meetings. 
The  division  meetings  met  with  favor  with  most  teachers  and  were  a 
source  of  much  profit  to  them. 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

The  model  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grades  have  done  more 
effective  work  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The  experience  and 
tactf  ulness  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  enable  them  to  be  most 
helpful  to  the  inexperienced  and  weak  teachers  who  come  to  them  for 
help.  These  schools  are  centers  at  which  these  teachers  gather  in 
their  free  hours  to  watch  work  in  progress  and  to  profit  by  questions 
and  suggestions  given  by  the  teacher  when  at  leisure.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  these  model  teachers  visit  certain  schools  assigned  them 
to  aid  teachers  in  overcoming  diflBculties  either  through  suggestions 
or  through  class  work. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Education  kindly  furnished  an  assistant. 
Miss  Edna  Riddleberger,  in  addition  to  Miss  Merritt,  who  has  charge 
of  the  colored  primary  schools  of  the  city.  Miss  Riddleberger's  work 
has  been  invaluable,  as  through  her  efforts  many  a  weak  teacher,  as 
well  as  those  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  of  our  work,  has  been  helped 
to  better  work  and  in  some  instances  to  success. 

Scattered  throughout  the  schools  of  the  city  are  a  number  of  chil- 
dren either  mentally  deficient,  slow  of  development,  or  very  backward 
in  their  work,  owing  either  to  some  physical  defect — deafness,  defect- 
ive eyesight,  etc. — or  to  protracted  absence  from  school.  The  regular 
teacher  with  her  other  duties  finds  it  difficult  to  give  the  necessary 
special  work  needed  for  tlieir  development.  If  such  children  could 
be  grouped  in  a  few  centers  with  teachers  especially  adapted  to  the 
work  much  might  be  done  for  their  advancement  and  the  regular 
teacher  relieved  of  what  becomes  to  her  in  man;(^  cases  a  burden. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  of  your 
uniform  kindness,  your  interest  in  the  work  of  this  department,  and 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  offered  during  tlie  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elizabeth  A.  Denney,  Direchr. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

SujH  riniefttleiif  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

Sir:  The  increase  each  year  in  the  appropriations  for  kindor^^artens 
so  small  that  the  growth  in  this  department  is  necessarily  slow. 
wo  new  kindergartens  were,  however,  opened  during  tlio  past  yoar, 
ne  at  Eckington,  where  the  need  seemed  most  pressing,  and  one  in 
le  first  division,  in  the  new  Morgan  School.  The  old  kindergarten 
b  Eckington,  which  has  been  accommodated  for  the  past  two  years 
I  rented  rooms,  was  moved  to  the  new  school  building,  the  Em<»ry. 
his  leaves  only  three  kindergartens  which  are  at  present  housed 
iitside  of  school  buildings. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  as  new  buildings  are  opened  provision 
ill  be  made  for  a  kindergarten,  as  the  demand  is  steadily  inei'oiusing 
)r  this  form  of  training.  In  localities  where  a  kindergarten  would 
e  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefit  and  where  its  influence  would 
tost  strongly  tend  to  uplift  and  to  refine  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
nd  a  room  suitable  in  size  for  the  numbers  who  desire  admittance. 
A  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  form  rather  than  reform,  it  is  to 
le  deepest  self-interest  of  a  community  to  thus  provide  for  the  ehil- 
ren  of  weaklings  in  intellect,  in  thrift,  and  in  morals.  In  this  rela- 
on  I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  paper  by  the  Commissioner 
r  Education  on  "The  kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for  the  highest 
vilization:" 

The  kindergarten  with  its  powerful  system  of  nurture  makes  easy  the  path  of 
le  of  theee  weaklings  to  come  to  8elf-resi)ect,  to  come  to  moral  ideas,  to  industry, 
id  to  perseverance  which  conquers  its  natural  o])stacles.  The  kindergarten  n<> 
is  side  proves  a  true  blessing  to  the  community,  preparing  the  child  with  great 
iccess  for  a  helpful  participation  in  civilized  modes  of  living. 
As  a  matter  of  self-preservation  each  city  should  organize  a  strong  force  of 
ndexgartens  throughout  all  precincts  where  the  weaklings  of  s(x*iety  conit^ 
gether. 

MODEL  KINDERGARTEN. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  decided  to  make  the  kind(»r- 
irten  at  the  Seaton  School  a  model  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the 
^rnial  school.  Its  present  object  is  to  show  to  the  students  who 
itend  to  take  up  primary  work  that  no  gap  need  exist  between  the 
Indergarten  and  first  gra<le — to  offer  a  practical  demonstration  of  its 
pinciples,  which  apply  equally  to  the  schools  and  to  the  university. 
he  model  kindergarten  also  looks  to  the  future,  when  kindergarten 
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training  will  be  introduced  into  the  normal  school  as  an  elective 
course.  It  will  then  become  the  practice  school  for  the  students. 
Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  kindergarten  during  the 
year  tending  to  the  fuller  awakening  and  developing  of  the  children 
along  artistic  lines,  notably  in  music.  While  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  our  kindergartens  to  present  onl}'  the  best  and  simplest 
music,  a  departure  was  made  this  j'^^ar  in  training  the  children  in 
individual  int'Crpretation  of  tone  and  in  spontaneous  response  to 
rh>i.hm.  This  metho<l  was  suggested  b}'  the  director  of  music  and 
was  ably  carried  out  b^'tho  assistant  who  had  charge  of  kindergarten 
music.  It  will  be  seen  by  any  intelligent  visitor  in  our  kindergartens 
that  an  earnest  and  constant  effort  is  being  made  by  the  teachers  to 
render  not  only  the  music,  but  the  pictures,  the  colors,  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  kindergarten  influential  items  in  the  child's  t'Caching. 
True  e<lucation  emancipates.  While  it  can  not  create  capacity,  it 
can  enable  the  mind  to  nion>  completely  realize  itself  by  increasing 
its  stock  of  ideas.  Therefore  to  present  to  children  "  w^hatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,^ 
tends  to  si^lf -expression  along  these  lines. 

MEETINGS. 

A  programme  class  for  both  principals  and  assistants  was  held  at 
the  Franklin  School  every  two  weeks  during  the  past  year.  At  this 
meeting  an  outline  of  work  was  given  by  the  director  (see  Annual 
Report,  1001-1^),  samples  of  work  done  by  the  (»hildren,  whic*h  might 
prove  helpful  or  suggestive,  were  brought  by  the  various  teachers, 
and  new  methods  of  work  or  <liseipline  discussed.  A  study  chiss  wiis 
also  held  by  the  director  throughout  the  winter. 

The  givat  danger  for  a  teacher  lies  in  the  fact  that  rt)utine  work 
threatens  to  convert  the  training  of  young  minds  into  so  much 
machine  labor.  To  guard  against  this,  constant  self-culture  is  neces- 
sary. Deepened  insight  and  a  widcne<l  horizon  bring  new  light  to 
revivify  ohl  truth.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  a  restudy  of  Fix)ebers 
Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergart^^ii  was  undertaken.  A  class  for  the 
teachers  in  the  first  eight  divisions  met  every  two  weeks  throughout 
the  school  year  at  the  Phelps  School,  while  the  mei^ting  for  the  col- 
orcMl  teachers  was  held  in  the  kiiulergarten  at  the  Pattei'son  School. 
Froebel's  own  stat^^nientof  his  system  was  studied  chapter  by  chapter 
and  original  practice  l(»ssons  were  given  as  an  outcome  of  this  study. 

mothers'   MKETINCIS. 

The  increasing  number  of  kindergartners  who  hold  mothers'  meet- 
ings shows  conclusively  that  the}'  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  truth 
that  th(^  kind(»rgarten  can  not  accomplish  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
good  until  it  is  reenf  orced  by  the  home.  However  piwr  and  rudimentary 
tibe  home  may  be,  it  lias  an  eduealwe  m^wQwee)  wlivch  no  wise  teacher 
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may  disreganl.  "The  institution  of  the  family,"  writes  Rosenkranz, 
"  is  the  starting  point  of  education,  and  without  this  institution  prop- 
oly  realized  education  would  find  no  solid  foundation."  Kinder- 
garten has  much  to  offer  which  tends  to  make  actual  the  ideal  of 
funily  life,  while  to  know  the  child  in  his  home  relations  is  invalu- 
able for  the  teacher.  Thus  the  benefits  of  a  mothers'  meeting  are 
reciprocal.  These  meetings  are  always  held  at  the  direction  of  the 
principal,  usually  four  or  five  times  a  year.  Informal  talks  are  ^iven 
and  the  social  element  is  never  omitted.  At  these  conferences  moth- 
ers voluntarily  testify  to  the  great  benefit  which  the  kindergarten  has 
been  in  the  home.     One  teacher  writes: 

Mothers  have  told  me  that  this  winter  kindergarten  occnx)ation8  were  the  great- 
est help  during  the  outbreak  of  measles  and  mumps,  keeping  the  children  qniet 
wad  contented. 

One  mother  visited  the  kindergarten  to  find  out  certain  steps  in 
paper  folding  for  a  little  invalid  at  home.     Another  teacher  writes: 

Many  mothers  have  told  me  how  their  little  ones  have  taught  them  and  the  lit- 
tle brothers  and  sisters  onr  songs  and  games. 

From  another  teacher  comes  the  following: 

A  number  of  the  mothers  have  come  to  me  about  the  Mother  Play  (Froebel) 
and  are  using  it  with  the  children  at  home. 

Writes  another: 

From  the  testimony  of  the  mothers  we  find  that  the  kindergarten  teaches  self- 
control,  helpfulness,  and  unselfishness. 

If  space  permitted,  many  other  incidents  could  be  cited  from  the 
annual  statements  of  the  various  kindergartners  showing  how  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten  is  slowly  being  felt  in  the  home,  and 
how  gladly,  for  the  most  part,  the  mothers  respond  to  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  teacher.  In  one  school  the  mothers  became  so 
interested  that  they  voluntarily  formed  a  mothers'  club  as  an  outcome 
of  these  meetings.  The  club  will  meet  next  year  at  the  different 
homes  of  the  members  and  the  kindergartner  will  be  invited  to  meet 
with  and  to  si)eak  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  physicians  were  invited  to  talk 
to  the  parents  on  disease  and  its  prevention,  diet,  hygiene,  etc.  In 
several  instances  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grades  combined 
with  the  kindergartner  to  hold  these  meetings.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  this  practice  may  continue. 

GARDENS. 

Opportunities  for  outdoor  work  are  always  welcomed  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  gardens  last  year  proved,  as  usual,  a  source  of  deep 
interest  and  pleasure  and  were  tended  with  great  care  by  the  small 
gardeners.    Vegetable  and  fiower  seeds  were  obtained  from  the  Agri- 
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cultural  DeiMirtment,  and  in  Home  instances  the  children  also  brongfat 
seed  from  home.  As  only  early  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  were 
planted,  the  children  could  see  the  whole  process.  Radishes  and  let- 
tuce were  ready  to  eat  before  the  schools  closed.  As  a  result  of  the 
deep  interest  of  the  children  in  their  school  gardens,  small  plots  of 
ground  were  eagerly  begged  for  at  home,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
kindergarten  child  who  did  not  have  a  plant  of  some  kind  to  cherish. 
Quoting  from  various  reports  sent  by  the  teachers  we  have  the  follow- 
ing  statements: 

When  we  planted  our  garden  the  children  saved  np  their  i)ennies  and  bought 
sec'dB  and  rakes. 

The  children  have  gardens  at  home.  One  said  there  seemed  to  be  families  in 
ever>'thing,  even  in  flowers. 

The  children  have  brought  me  many  vegetables  during  the  spring  which  they 
have  raised  in  little  gardens  of  their  own,  which  they  have  carefully  made  and 
teudcfl,  as  a  result  of  the  Easter  thought  of  awakening  life  and  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  garden. 

There  is  hardly  a  child  in  the  kindergarten  who  has  not  a  garden  at  home.  One 
child  without  a  back  yard  kept  bogging  his  mother  to  move  to  another  honse, 
until  she  satisfied  him  by  letting  him  plant  some  flowers  and  lima  lieans  in  the 
front  yard.  Another  child,  a  Russian  Jew,  pointed  with  pride  to  a  little  well- 
baked  bit  of  ground  whose  surface  she  had  scratched  with  a  stick  and  then 
planted  beans. 

From  the  colored  scIkmjIs  we  have  similar  statements: 

Several  of  the  children  liave  made  little  gardens  of  their  own  at  home.  One  is 
trying  to  cultivate  wetnls  as  well  as  flowers. 

After  planting  our  garden  more  than  a  doze»n  children  told  us  that  they  had 
made  gardens  at  home,  and  one  lihle  boy  brouglit  some  radishes  whicli  liad  grown 
in  his  garden. 

We  gave  the  children  seeds  t^)  plant  at  home.  Tliose  who  did  not  have  sj>ace  or 
proper  soil  in  their  yards  for  a  garden  put  soil  in  l)oxes  and  cans  and  planted 
their  seeds. 

Thus  the  school  gardens  not  only  stimulalo  in  the  children  a  love 
for  and  a  sympathy  with  nature,  but  reacting  on  the  homes  may  in 
the  end  rouse  civic  pride  and  help  to  make  the  wiuste  places  more 
sightly. 

1  can  not  close  this  n»port  without  making  a  plea  for  larger  siilaries 
in  the  kin<lergarten  dep«artment.  Other  large  cities  offer  inducements 
which  an*  <u>nstantly  tempting  our  teachers  to  look  for  positions  elsc- 
when*.  Last  year  one  of  our  ablest  principals  resigned  to  take  a  moi-e 
lucrative*  position  in  Xew  York  City.  Two  of  our  assistants  left — one 
to  accept  a  position  as  i)rincipal  of  a  kindergarten  in  Iowa  at  ^GoO  jht 
annum,  the  other  a  similar  position  in  Colorado  at  $1,000  pi^r  annum. 
AVonien  of  culture  and  refinement,  such  as  we  must  have  in  our  kin- 
dergart<»ns,  hesitate  to  take  an  (expensive  coui'se  of  two  or  three  years 
in  i)rcparation  for  a  work  where  th(»  salary  is  not  only  small,  but 
where  they  are  outside  of  the  line  of  grade  \)romotion.    This  past  year 
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re  were  obliged  to  appoint  four  temporary  assistants  in  the  kinder- 
parten,  because  the  number  of  well- trained  young  women  holding  our 
certificate  was  so  small  that  the  supply  was  less  than  the  demand. 
rhe  present  salary  paid  the  kindergarten  principal  in  our  schools  does 
not  equal  that  given  the  assistant  in  kindergartens  in  many  cities. 
The  salary  of  a  kindergarten  principal  elsewhere  is  usually  from  i;600 
to  $1,000  per  annum.  The  increased  cost  of  living  makes  the  present 
salary  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  teachers.  Wo  ear- 
nestly recommend  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  Catherine  R.  Watkins, 

Direchr, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Sclwols. 


PORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

NO.  1. 

Dear  Sir:  The  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  has  been  one  of  pros- 
rity  and  progress  for  Washington  Normal  School  No.  1,  in  spite  of 
■i  fact  that  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  it  labors  become 
)re  trying  each  year  as  it  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  educa- 
»nal  development  of  the  times.  These  unfavorable  conditions  exist 
cause  the  school  is  crowded  into  a  few  rooms  inconvenient  and 
Lsuitable  for  the  training  of  teachers.  I  feel  confident  that  the  dis- 
vantages  of  the  present  arrangements  and  the  need  for  a  new  build- 
?  erected  expressly  for  the  normal  school  will  appeal  forcibly  to  you 
d  to  the  Board  of  Education  when  the  organization  of  the  school 
d  its  work  during  the  past  year  are  laid  before  you. 
The  school  contains  a  training  and  a  practice  department,  closely 
•und  together  in  harmony  of  spirit  and  work. 

THE  PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Although  general  training  necessarily  precedes  special  practice,  I 
all  speak  first  of  the  latter  on  account  of  its  simplicity  of  plan  and 
e  similarity  of  the  practice  schools  to  the  other  graded  schools  of 
e  city.  Twelve  ordinary  grade  schools  are  given  over  to  the  normal 
hool  for  practice  work.  These  are  of  the  four  lowest  grades  only, 
^cause  we  find  that  the  average  normal  student  can  not  in  the  one 
?ar  preceding  her  practice  learn  enough  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
quired  by  older  pupils,  nor  has  she  the  maturity  requisite  for  the 
scipline  of  pupils  only  a  few  years  younger  than  herself. 
Special  lessons  and  series  of  lessons  were  given  in  higher  grades 
iring  the  past  year,  but  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  make  such  occa- 
onal  rather  than  regular  and  distributed  among  schools  held  by 
)od  grade  teachers.  These  special  lessons  were  under  the  direction  of 
aining  teachers,  and  will  be  mentioned  again  along  with  their  other 
ork. 

The  twelve  regular  practice  schools  are  in  charge  of  six  experienced 
achers,  each  having  two  schools  of  the  same  grade.  These  schools 
•e  taught  bj'  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  under  the  immediate 
struction,  supervision,  and  criticism  of  the  practice  teachers.  Two 
udents  work  together  in  each  schoolroom,  one  as  principal  and  the 
her  assistant,  for  a  term  of  about  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
rm  the  principal  returns  to  the  training  department  and  the  assistant 
promoted  lo  principalship,  with  an  assistant  assigned  from  the  train- 
g  department.  Such  appointments  and  promotions  continue  in  regu- 
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lar  order,  giving  to  every  pupil  coutiuuous  practice  for  about  six  weeks 
in  each  of  three  schools,  eighteen  weeks  in  all  during  the  normal  course. 
To  the  student  i>rincipal,under  the  instruction  of  the  practice  teacher, 
full  responsibility  of  management  and  more  than  half  the  teaching  are 
assigned,  so  that  she  will  have  had  before  graduation  experience  in  solv- 
ing all  the  practical  problems  of  an  ordinary  school.  The  assistant 
teaches  the  subjects  not  assigneil  to  the  principal  and  in  many  ways 
helps  her  suiKjrior  officer,  for  whom  the  entire  work  would  be  too  ^ 
heavj'  on  account  of  inexperience.  ■ 

The  prac»tice  schools  follow  closely  the  course  of  study  outlined  for    ^ 
the  graded  schools  of  the  city,  with  only  such  differences  as  suggested 
by  the  originality  of  teachers  of  ability  in  adapting  the  thought  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  to  this  i)articular  phase  of  his  work. 

At  present  eight  of  the  twelve  schools  are  in  the  Franklin  building, 
along  with  the  training  department,  while  four  are  in  the  Seaton  build- 
ing, some  ten  siiuares  distant.  The  hanlship  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  seen  when  the  I'elation  of  the  practice  to  the  training 
department  is  consi<lered  and  when  thought  is  given  to  tlio  desirabil- 
ity of  unity  in  a  school  of  this  nature.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
have  as  much  practice  as  is  obtained  from  twelve  schools,  even  though 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  can  not  be  found  without  the  use  of 
the  distant  building. 

THE   TRAIN'TNX}   DEI'ARTMENT. 

Pupils  from  th<»  high  school  upon  entering  lln*  normal  seh<x)l  are  some- 
what Innvildered  l)y  the  complete  change  of  purpose  and  plan.  Their 
study  heretofore  has  Iweu  usually  to  gain  knowleilge  and  mental  power 
for  some  indelinite  life  work  in  tlie  remote  future.  Now  they  meet  a 
delinite,  exact  course  along  strictly  professional  lines,  tlu*  concrete 
uses  for  knowledge  and  power  in  plain  sight  as  they  obs<»rve  in  the 
practice  schools  the  successes  and  failures  of  their  companions  one 
year  in  advance  of  them  professionally.  Thes<i  young  students  must 
Ik*  instructed  academically  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  the  children 
and  led  into  some  knowledge  of  and  love  for  teaching  l)efore  l)eing 
intrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  practice  schools,  and  to 
accom])lish  these  results  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  te^ichers 
work.  Such  preparatory  study  occupies  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
lirst  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  juniors  ai'e  assigned  to  the 
practice  schools  and  the  seniors  brought  back  to  the  tniining  depart- 
ment for  final  instructions  l>efoi'e  graduation. 

The  training  teachers  have  charge  of  the  senior  students  also  dur- 
ing the  periods  lx»twecn  their  terms  of  practice  school  teaching. 
During  these  peritRls  much  excellent  professional  work  is  accom- 
plished. It  is  most  int(»resting  to  watch  the  elTect  of  the  alternating 
periods  of  teaching  and  study — the  change  of  outlook,  the  growth  of 
professional  interest  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  practice,  and  the 
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increase  of  intellectual  power  during  the  terms  of  study  and  obser- 
vation.    The  student  has  a  chance  to  make  three  fresh  teginiiings  in 
her  practice  teaching,  with  time  between  for  study  and  reflection, 
and  for  comparing  her  work  with  that  of  lier  teachers  and  companions. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  normal  st  udents  embraces  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  language,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  geography,  general 
history  and  the  history  of  education,  i)enmanship,  physiology  and 
physical  training,  drawing,  music,  and  elementary  lessons  in  psy- 
chology just  before  graduation. 

The  training  corps  consists  of  tlie  i>rincipal,  three  regular  training 
teachers,  and  special  teachers  for  music,  drawing,  and  physical  train- 
ing. I  wish  to  set  before  you  more  fully  the  work  of  the  training 
teacher.  She  must  primarily  see  that  the  pupils  have  broad  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  which  she  is  responsible;  she 
leads  them  to  select  wisely  material  suitable  for  the  highest  mental 
development  of  children  of  different  ages;  she  instructs  students  in 
lesson  making,  first,  i)erhaps,  by  trial  lessons  in  their  own  class 
rooms,  then  special  lessons  with  children's  classes  in  the  practice 
schools  and  in  the  higher  grades,  and  she  watches  with  deep  interest 
and  sense  of  responsibility  the  work  of  each  normal  student  while 
teaching  in  the  practice  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
strength  develoi^ed  along  her  special  line  of  work  and  also  in  general 
management  and  teaching  power.  Aided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
practice  teacher,  she  plans  the  course  of  study  in  her  subject  for  each 
grade,  and  frequently  takes  her  classes  into  the  schools  for  observa- 
tion and  discussion  of  lessons. 

Each  of  the  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  mentioned  above — 
drawing,  music,  and  physical  training — is  the  director  of  her  depart- 
ment in  the  Washington  city  schools,  or  an  assistant  assigned  by 
the  director  for  normal  work.     This  arrangement  secures  harmony 
between  the  normal  work  and  that  of  the  outside  schools  along  these 
lines,  and  the  directors  work  in  such  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
normal-school  plan  of  instruction,  observation,  practice,  and  criticism 
that  progress  in  any  of  these  studies  means  growth  in  general  power. 
One  can  plainly  see  how  much  the  labors  of  the  training  teachera 
are  increased  by  the  location  of  one-third  of  the  practi(*e  schools  at  a 
distance  of  10  squares,  and  their  trials  will  be  appreciated  also  when 
it  is  known  that  the  normal  school  possesses  only  a  study  hall  and 
two  small  recitation  rooms  for  the  corps  of  seven  academic  instruct- 
ors.    One  of  these  two  class  rooms  is  in  an  attic  room  above  the  large 
hall  of  the  Franklin  School,  and  I  feel  that  the  continued  good  health 
and  vigor  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  miraculous  when  the  amount  of 
necessary  stair  climbing  is  considered. 

I  shall  ask  space  this  year  for  the  exposition  of  only  one  subject  of 
study,  and  that  because  of  its  recent  addition  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools. 
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SCHOOL  OABDENnCG. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  DeiMrtment  of  Agriculture  a  begin- 
ning in  this  line  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1902,  when  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed to  normal  students  for  the  planting  of  home  gardens.  In 
the  fall  an  exhibit  of  products  from  these  gardens  aroused  much 
interest  and  opened  the  way  for  the  regular  course  of  instruction, 
occupying  two  hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks.  These 
lessons  were  given  by  the  botany  teacher  of  the  normal  school,  Hias 
S.  B.  Sipe,  in  the  Agricultural  grounds,  where  the  Department  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  school  a  comfortable  workroom  and  a  small 
greenhouse.  The  lessons  dealt  with  elementary  work  in  soils;  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  cutting,  budding,  and  grafting;  plant  cul- 
ture for  schoolrooms,  and  planning  home  and  school  grounds.  The 
application  of  lessons  to  school  children,  was  kept  in  mind,  alai^ 
part  of  the  subject-matter  being  taught  by  the  students  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  practice  schools. 

The  outdoor  work  consisted  of  home  gardening  by  the  normal 
students,  improvement  of  the  Franklin  School  grounds  by  the  children 
under  the  direction  of  normal  teachers  and  students,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  successful  school  garden  in  the  Agricultural  grounds  by  a 
class  of  sixth-grade  pupils.  Each  home  garden  was  visited  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  work,  who  reported  creditable  results  and  in 
many  cases  rare  skill.  The  improvement  of  the  Franklin  School 
grounds  proved  of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  pupils  engaged  in 
the  work.  Each  school,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  inclusive,  had 
flower  beds  for  which  it  was  responsible,  and  the  higher  grades  helped 
with  the  lawns.  The  problem  of  summer  care  solved  itself,  for  the 
interest  was  so  great  at  the  close  of  school  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  form  committees  of  children  to  work  ui)on  the  grounds  one^  a  week 
during  vacation  under  the  guidance  of  the  botany  teacher  and  volun- 
teer normal  pupils. 

A  strip  of  ground  200  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide  in  the  Agricultural 
grounds  was  placed  by  the  Department  at  the  disposal  of  the  school 
for  a  children's  garden  to  be  conducted  on  the  individual  plot  system. 
A  class  from  the  sixth  grade  Bradley  School  was  selected  to  cultivate 
the  plots  and  the  work  began  with  indoor  lessons  in  March.  In  April 
outdoor  work  started,  and  soon  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  beans,  and 
pcjise  were  above  ground.  Radishes  were  followed  by  tomatoes,  beets 
by  turnips.  At  the  end  of  the  school  term  the  children  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  we  look  forward  to  unflagging  interest  if 
later  crops  an*  as  successful  us  those  already  harvested. 

The  normal  school  is  indebted  to  Secretary  Wilson  for  the  encour- 
agement he  has  given.  He  has  visitiMl  the  class  and  addressed  them 
upon  the  value  of  the  work.  To  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  it  also  extends  thanks,  for  he  has  opene<l 
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Uie  resouToes  of  the  Department  to  teachers  and  pnpils,  and  he  has 
famished  seeds  and  plants  abundantly,  but  most  valuable  of  all  has 
been  his  personal  interest  in  the  undertaking.  During  the  coming 
year  the  greenhouse  is  to  be  enlarged,  cold-frames  built  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  the  land  allotted  to  the  school  garden  considerably 
increased. 

The  only  drawback  in  this  work  is  the  tax  upon  the  time  and 
strength  of  teacher  and  normal  school  pupils  in  traveling  the  long 
distance  between  the  Franklin  School  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Does  not  the  imi>ortance  of  this  work,  as  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  school  occupation  of  great  value,  strengthen  our  plea  for  a 
school  building  with  grounds  around  it,  and  suitable  rooms  for  indoor 
nature  study? 

We  need  quite  as  much  a  studio  for  drawing,  a  music  room,  and  class 
rooms  of  sufficient  number  to  allow  each  teacher  to  claim  one  as  her 
own  for  the  perfect  working  out  of  her  subject.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  enlarged  to  include  a  simple  course  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, but  there  is  already  too  little  room  for  the  present  amount  of 
academic  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  appropriation  for  a  suitable 
bnilding  will  be  made  by  the  next  Congress. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  of  the  school: 

Number  of  pupils  in  normal  school ft2 

Nomber  of  gradoates 47 

Nomber  of  pupils  in  practice  schools: 

Franklin  School- 
First  grade 103 

Second  grade 88 

Third  grade 85 

Fourth  grade 87 

Seaton  School- 
First  grade 93 

Second  grade 72 

Total 528 

I  thank  you  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and  consideration  which 
you  have  shown  in  our  work.     Your  confidence  and  encouragement 
have  been  appreciated  by  every  member  of  the  normal  school  faculty, 
and  for  them,  as  well  as  myself,  I  wish  to  express  gratitude. 
Very  respectfully, 

Anne  M.  Goding,  Principal 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

NO.  2. 

Sir:  As  directed  bj"  yon,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  annual 
report  of  Washington  Normal  School  No.  2  for  the  year  ending  June 
3(),  1903. 

Statistics,  course  of  study,  and  a  list  of  books  used  for  research  by 
pupils  of  junior  and  senior  classes  you  will  find  appended. 

The  attendance  in  both  departments  has  been  excellent.  Absence 
ill  every  case  has  been  absolutely  unavoidable. 

General  health  of  pupils  shows  decided  improvement,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  careful  and  systematic  espionage  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dent teachers  who  have  been  inspired  by  a  course  of  medical  lectures 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Doctor  Woodward,  health  officer.  Early 
in  the  year  he  was  invited  by  our  corps  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
contagions  diseases  and  diseases  peculiar  to  children,  noting  particu- 
larly symtoms,  premonitory  and  monitory,  general  treatment;  disin- 
fectants, how  to  use;  general  and  personal  hygiene;  emergency  cases, 
what  to  do. 

We  also  established  a  course  of  "  friendly  visits."  In  this  we  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Weller,  secretary  of  associ- 
ated charities.  ** How  the  other  half  live"  aroused  an  enthusiasm 
which  I  feel  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  long  after  the  students  gradu- 
ate. Many  have  become  active  members  in  the  association  and  are 
carrying  the  gospel  of  right  living  and  right  doing  into  the  alleys  and 
liighways  of  our  city.  The  effect  of  our  visits  upon  the  parents  has 
been  a  most  happy  one.  Attendance  has  been  more  regular  and 
prompt,  appearance  has  improved  in  neatness  and  cleanliness,  behav- 
ior more  obedient  and  gentle.  More  regular  attendance  and  better 
L'ondnct  on  jMirt  of  children  in  training  schools  means  growth  in  atten- 
tion, and  growth  in  attention  results  in  better  scholarship.  The  high 
[•ommendation  of  Mrs.  Myei*s,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brown,  supervising  principal,  has  been  very  gratifying 
and  has  inspired  within  each  and  every  member  of  corps  and  student 
teachers  a  detennination  to  spare  neither  self  nor  time  in  effort  to 
more  and  more  merit  their  intelligent  appreciation.  We  are  also 
deeply  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  F.  Craven  for  a  delightfully  instructive 
iind  practical  courso  in  ethics,  and  to  I^rof.  Kelly  Miller  for  a  cultured 
series  on  "Origin  of  mathematics." 
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We  feel,  Mr.  Soperintendent,  that  we  have  had  the  hearty  coopeia- 
tion  of  yourself,  secretary  of  board,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
that  it  is  to  this  fact  that  we  largely  owe  the  happy  conditions- 
progress  of  our  sehooL    We  thank  yon,  and  through  yon  the  others. 

As  principal  I  can  not  exaggerate  the  goodness,  kindness,  and  thor- 
ough cooperation  of  each  and  eveiy  member  of  our  corjis.  Our 
strength  lay  in  our  union.  We  worked  as  one  with  but  one  idea — ^the 
betterment  of  our  school.  I  wish  particularly  to  commend  our  special 
teachers — music,  drawing,  and  phj^ical  training — for  their  kindly, 
untiring  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  student  teachers  and  junior  class  have  been  faithful  and  atten- 
tive to  every  duty  assigned,  often  doing  more,  never  less,  than  required. 
Our  only  regret  as  teachers  is  that  so  many  painstaking,  conscientious 
students,  young  men  and  women,  will  fail  to  find  a  field  of  labor  in 
their  native  city.  This  condition  of  oversupply  makes  a  serious 
problem,  one  which  demands  for  its  solution  calmness  and  deliberate- 
ness  of  judgment  void  of  sentiment. 

The  teacher  of  to-day  must  know  more,  be  more,  physically  and 
morally,  than  in  any  age  of  the  past.  As  ideas  of  life  deepen,  widen, 
more  is  demanded  of  her  who  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  model- 
ing the  coming  citizen  during  this  most  plastic  period.  She  must 
have  maturity  of  body  and  mind.  I  fear  we  do  not  think  enough  of 
this  fact.  We  admit  girls  and  boys  who  are  skilled  merely  in  the 
power  to  memorize — whose  ivason  is  but  an  adjunct  to  sentiment. 
There  are  several  solutions  to  the  problem,  but  I  think  most  of  this— 
extend  the  normal  course  to  three  years  and  sift  thoroughly  the  appli- 
cants. Make  health  and  cou<luct  leading  factors  in  acceptance;  test 
intellectual  fitness  by  ability  to  think  rather  than  to  memorize.  There 
would  then  be  a  survivail  of  th<»  fittest,  a  corresponding  gain  to  j'our 
teaching  corps,  and  less  dissension  among  the  graduates.  The  smaller 
the  number  of  normal  pupils  the  fewer  practice  schools  required; 
another  point  gained.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  sen- 
timent, just  or  unjust,  among  pai^euts  against  allowing  their  children 
to  be  taught  by  students — experimented  ui>on,  as  they  say.  Of  course 
those  of  us  in  the  school  as  at  present  officered  know  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take, for  nowhere  can  children  be  more  tenderly,  carefully  trained 
than  in  a  well-managed  normal  school. 

The  following  statement  by  Miss  Brown  is  submitted: 

In  nature  atndy  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  children  have  a  native 
interest  in  animate  (Teat ion  and  an  instinctive  love  for  "peta  and  all  the  animals 
and  plants  of  their  immediate  environm(»nt.  Consequently  lessons  pertaining  to 
the  familiar  forms  of  life  were  given  with  greater  degree  of  interest  and  benefit 
than  could  come  from  study  of  strange  animals  and  plants.  Both  pupil,  teachers, 
and  children  were  taught  to  observe  pets  in  the  home  or  useful  animals  outside  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  in  an  easy,  natural  manner  with  the  characteristic 
habits  and  structure  that  give  the  animal  a  certain  place  in  zoological  classifica- 
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tksL  To  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  an  animal  while  watching  its  behavior  gives 
ddll  in  keeping  animals,  and  is  a  snre  way  to  acquire  knowledge.  Under  sach 
drcnmstances  to  study  an  animal,  noting  the  adaptation  of  stmctnre  to  the  life  it 
kids,  appreciating  the  relation  it  bears  to  man,  helping  him  and  depending  npon 
him,  will  a¥raken  a  real  love  for  Qod'a  creatures  and  will  in  no  small  way  help  fit 
a  child  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  It  is  worth  far  more  to  a  child, 
educationally  as  well  as  socially,  to  grow  a  plant  under  intelligent  observation 
than  to  pluck  to  pieces  scores  of  flowers. 

The  unity  of  home  and  school  has  been  emphasized  more  strongly  in  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils  who  from  simple  lessons 
in  planting  in  the  schoolroom  acted  on  the  suggestion  to  grow  vegetables  and 
flowers  at  home.  Oral  and  written  reports  with  more  material  evidence  of  sue- 
oenful  home  gardening  have  been  highly  gratifying.  Not  less  acceptable  have 
heen  the  reported  failures  when  combined  with  intelligent  reasons  for  failing.  In 
these  instances  the  {mpil  was  alert  to  discover  causes,  with  resulting  gain  in 
knowledge  of  entomology,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  conditions  of  situation  and 
weather,  all  of  which  have  so  vital  a  relation  to  plant  growth. 

The  free  distribution  of  seeds  and  bulletins  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
aided  us  materially  in  our  work. 

The  fact  so  expressed  by  Dr.  Hodge  that  '*  language  has  grown  up  out  of  and 
around  the  things  of  nature  to  such  an  extent  that  even  our  common  school  read- 
ing and  writing  is  little  more  than  a  hollow  mockery  without  the  fundamental 
nature  study  to  give  it  life  and  content  *'  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  empha- 
sizing nature  study.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  which  is  the  result  of  any  teacher's 
experience,  that  in  order  to  attain  the  aims  of  language  lessons,  correctness  and 
flnency  in  expression,  the  first  essential  is  the  possession  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  these  are  best  received  through  or  by  means  of  nature  study. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  were  given  to  the  junior  class  for  the 
Btady  of  the  history  of  education.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  was  given  a  brief 
survey  of  educational  ideals  of  the  ancient  nations.  A  study  of  their  geographical 
positions,  with  information  relative  to  the  governments  and  customs  of  the  nations 
studied,  made  the  pupils  more  appreciative  of  their  educational  systems  and 
theorists. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Beformation  furnished  interesting  and  important  cen- 
ters of  study.  Especial  attention  was  devoted  to  the  lives  and  influence  of  such 
reformers  and  educators  as  Luther,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel, 
and  to  the  best-known  educational  literature  by  them. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  was  a  study  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
the  development  of  the  normal  school,  the  life  and  work  of  Horace  Mann. 

Comparison  of  historic  systems  with  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  led 
to  a  clearer  understanding  and  keener  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

The  following  statement  of  Miss  Shippen  is  submitted : 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar  received  careful  attention  during  the  first  term  of  the  jtmior  year. 
The  course  was  planned  with  the  purpose  of  helping  the  student  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  composing  the  science  of  grammar, 
of  increasing  his  capacity  of  thinking  independently,  by  research  and  examination 
of  different  text- books,  and  of  awakening  in  the  student  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
his  deficiency  in  the  use  of  English,  but  a  desire  to  know  how  to  speak  and  write 
well.  Constant  attention  was  called  to  errors  in  written  work  as  well  as  oral 
work.  After  the  assignment  of  a  grammatical  topic,  teacher  and  pupils  discussed 
it  fully,  reporting  from  various  sources.    Since  language  is  the  expression  of 
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thought,  the  student  of  language  must  understand  the  structure  of  the  sentenoe, 
the  Tuiit  of  expression.  The  sentence  becomes  the  basis  of  further  study  from 
which  is  classified  the  material  composing  the  subject-matter  of  Elnglish  gram- 
mar. The  pupil  works  with  the  sentence,  seeks  to  understand  the  thought,  and 
formulates  his  own  definition.  Thus  the  pupil  is  led  to  see  that  rules  goTendiig 
speec*h  should  be  evolved  from  a  knowledge  of  forms  already  acquired. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  second  term  was  devoted  to  comjiosition,  and  literature  for  grade,  oral,  and 
written  work,  descriptive  and  narrative,  was  carefully  criticiswl  by  stodenti 
working  with  the  teacher.  Topics  connected  with  school  work  were  assigned, 
outlines  prepared  after  conversational  lessons,  followed  by  written  work.  Much 
reproduction  of  stories  helped  the  class  to  work  out  tho  simple  problems  of  nazrft- 
tion  and  description  in  a  practical  way. 

LITERATURE. 

The  rich  treasure  of  child  literature  with  the  beautiful  imaginative  dreams  of 
the  past  and  crude  but  charming  fancies  of  early  peoples  proved  a  new  and  fiksci- 
natiug  field  for  the  class.  This  interest  must  necessarily  have  l^een  a  stimnlns  to 
fnllness,  graphicnens,  and  sjiontaneity  in  presenting  to  others  the  story,  whether 
a  myth  or  legend.  In  order  to  have  pleasing  expression,  thought  must  \te  stima- 
lated  by  interest. 

The  need  of  more  thorough  training  in  the  excellent  accomplishment,  reading 
aloud,  resulted  in  considerable  amount  of  such  work.  There  was  much  oral  repro- 
duction with  blacklxmrd  sketching  before  the  class  and  simple  dramatizing  of 
little  stories.  Tliis  exercise  gives  the  teacher  freedom  of  action ,  vivacity,  and  vigor 
of  exi)res8ion. 

Tyiiic^al  poems  for  children  by  Stevenson.  Field,  and  Longfellow  were  studied, 
emphasizing  the  fsic^t  that  there  can  1h>  no  ]»roi)er  oral  expression  of  the  story  with- 
out a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  content  and  syini)atliy  with  tlie  spirit  of  the 
selection.  (Children  enjoy  illustration  of  i)oeins  and  stories.  Pax)er  cutting,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  and  painting  in  the  primary  sc^hool  should  be  largely  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  work  in  litTuture. 

Th(»  work  of  the  senior  class  embrac^es  the  study  of  literature  for  (»hildren.  The 
subject-niatt<»r  is  gra<led  with  r(*ference  to  the  characrteristic^  of  the  child  of  dif- 
ferent ag(\s  Tht»  student  is  led  to  adeciuate  inten^retation  of  the  underlying  spirit 
of  such  literature.  (»si)ecially  the  i)oetic  conception  of  nature.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  acjcjuaiiit  th«^  pupil  teac'hers  with  the  sources  of  literature  for  children, 
familiarize  them  with  the  projn^r  choice  and  adai)tation  for  primary  work,  to  cul- 
tivate ai)prcH*iation  f«>r  the  very  best  material  availa})le  in  culture  and  folk  lore. 
The  rcs(»arch  wr»rk  is  carried  on  in  tin*  librarit»s  of  the  city.  We  are  in  need  of  a 
larger  library  in  our  school. 

Much  cjire  is  given  t(>  blacklnuird  outlines,  t<>  simple  dramatizing  of  the  i)oein 
and  stc»ry  and  oral  rei)roduction  of  all  kind.  The  fiutt  is  recognized  that  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject-nuvtter.  liut  clear  and  direct  exjiression  and  some 
degree  of  literary  Ua^U*  art?  necessjiry  for  the  8U(^C€»ssful  teaching  of  English  in  any 
grade. 

After  plans  were  written,  (liscuss<»d.  and  criticised,  suitable  pictures  or  objects 
to  interest  and  illustrate  were  found  or  ]>repared  by  the  pupil  teachers;  a  X)oem  or 
story  was  ]jresented  in  the  training  school.  The  literature  work  wjis  largely  cor- 
related witli  nature  study.  Indeed,  the  natural  basis  of  all  primary  work  is  sci- 
ence, out  of  wliich  grow  language  and  literature.  This  was  the  first  year  any 
study  of  liti?rature  with  its  methods  was  introiluced  and  nmch  was  necessarily 
experimental. 
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Enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc, 

Kmnber  of  admissions 40 

Kmnber  of  reentries  dxiring  the  year 8 

76 

8 

8 

75 

74 

98. 


Whole  nnmber  of  pnjnls  on  roll  daring  the  year  (males,  13;  females,  68) . . . 

Kmnber  of  seats  forfeited  dnring  the  year 

Kmnber  of  reentries 

Average  nnmber  on  roll  dnring  the  year  (males,  13;  females,  62) 

Average  nnmber  in  daily  attendance  during  the  year  (males,  12:  females  62) 

Ver  cent  of  attendance  dnring  the  year  _ 

Knmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  dnring  the  year 3 

Nnmber  of  visits  of  Superintendent  Stnart 1 

Number  of  visits  from  Mrs.  Myers 17 

Knmher  of  visits  from  Doctor  Montgomery 5 

Number  of  visits  from  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 9 

Course  of  study, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

[First  term,  September  to  February;  second  term,  February  to  June.] 


Profemional . 
Science 


Art 

Miscellaneous  . 


First  term. 


Subjects. 


Psycholc^fy . 


Weeks 

and 
periods." 


PhyBiolognr  ... 

Hygriene i 

Qrammar ' 

Vocal  culture I 

Music 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Physical  culture. 


20-2 


ao-3 

20-2 
20-^ 
20-2 
20-2 
20-2 
20-1 
20-2 


Second  term. 
Subjects. 


Psychology 

History  of  Education 

School  law  and  schr>ol  et'onomy. 
Biology 


Literature 

Vocal  culture 

Music 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Physical  culture 

Methods  In  science 

Methods  in  language . 
Methods  in  reaoing . . . 
Methods  in  number. . . 


Weeks 

and 
perio<b4.«» 


20-2 
21K3 
20^2 

20-4 
20-1 
20-2 
20-2 
20-1 
20-2 
2(^2 
20-2 
20-1 
20-1 


oThe  flrst  figure  in  the  column  represents  the  number  of  weeks,  the  second  the  numlier  of 
periods  per  week.  Thus  the  figures  "20-2"  mean  twenty  weeks  having  two  periods  per  week. 
Length  of  a  period,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

[September  to  February,  February  to  June;  A  and  B  classes  alternate  with  teaching  and  theory.] 


Professional . 


Science  . 
English. 


Arithmetic  . 
Art 


Miscellaneous  and 
manual  training. 


Section  A. 


Subjects. 


Teaching  . 
Criticism  . 


Weeks 

and 
period8.«| 


Section  B. 


Subjects. 


20-25  I 
20-6  I 


General  pedagogy 

Principles  of  education 

Methods  in  nature  study 

Literature  in  grades 

Pedagogy  and  methods  in  reading 

Pedagogy  and  methods  in  number  ... 

Methods  in  drawing 

Methods  in  music 

I  I  Methods  in  physical  culture 

Pedagogy  and  methods  in  sense  training 

Pedagogy  and  methods  in  morning  talks 

Pedagogy  and  methods  in  sloyd,  basketry,  and  rafla 


Weeks 

and 
I)eriods." 


-I- 


20-2 
202 
20-2 
20-5 
202 
20-2 
20  2 
aiV2 
2»V-2 
20-1 
20-1 
20-1 


a  The  first  figure  in  the  column  represents  the  number  of  weeks,  the  second  the  numl)er  of 
neriods  per  week.  Thus  the  figures  ^'  20-2"  moan  twenty  weeks  having  two  periods  per  week. 
Length  of  a  period,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Three  hours  each  week  devoted  to  study  of  educational  books  at  local  libraries  under  super- 
YiKkm  of  teftcbera. 
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Among  the  edncational  books  read  at  local  libraries  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following,  written  reports  of  which  were  required  to  be 
given  to  the  princiiMd,  and  thesis  opon  some  edncational  problem  was 
required  of  each  pupil  for  graduation: 

An  Ideal  School,  Search;  The  Art  of  Study,  Hinsdale;  School  Man- 
agement, Baldwin;  Histoiy  of  Education,  Compayre;  Education  by 
Development,  Froebel;  Science  of  Education,  Ilerbart;  School  Educa- 
tion, Currie;  School  Economy,  Wickersham;  School  of  Infancy, 
Gomenius;  The  Emile,  Rousseau;  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  PestaloEzi; 
New  Methods  in  Education,  Tadd;  Gifts,  Froebel;  Hereditary  Genius, 
Galton;  Heredity,  Ribot;  Animal  Psychology,  Wundt;  Herbartian 
Psychology,  Adams;  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  James;  New 
Psychology,  Gk>rdy;  Elementary  Psychology,  Baldwin;  The  Book 
Lover,  Baldwin;  Talks  on  Pedagogy,  Parker;  Origin  of  Civilization, 
Lubbock;  Hygiene  of  the  Voice,  Rumbold;  Aristotle,  Davidson;  The 
Training  of  Teachers,  Laurie;  Educational  Foundations,  Seeley. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lucy  E.  Motbn,  Prhwipal 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Scliocis. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon 
jrk  of  the  Washington  high  schools  for  the  year  1902-3: 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Tablb  L — ToUU  enrollment,  by  years,  courses,  and  sex,  1902-3. 


Aeademlo. 

Scd^ntiJlc. 

Tvtal. 

Prom 

BntMNi- 
quent 
admis^ 

aioDB. 

Ymr. 

Boys. 

QlrlEL 

Total. 

BoyB.Qlrla 

Total. 

Boy«, 

»irl«. 

195 
86 

Total. 

rear. 

m 

M 
19 

30 

7a 

63 

ma 

131 

m 

8B 

S3 
9 

11 
9 

60 

48 
56 
3S 

m 
1^ 

l€e 

60 
39 

3H 
191 
IBS 

itwatft        

m 

^ 
4A 

51J^ 
85 

IS 

3(6 

at 

2B7 
50 

873 

58 

409 

473 

W9 

\U1  at  <dcis»  of 

m 

£48 
it 

180 
68 

5 

174 

ao 

!»7 
3& 

^5 
31 

4^ 
718 

ESr. ::::.„:::::: 

........ 

:a  n. — Showing  average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of 

attendance. 


Month. 

ment. 

Averaflre 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent. 

bar 

686.1 
786.5 
718.7 
7U.7 
708.6 

m 

682.7 
674.7 
661.4 
645 

676 

700.2 

690.5 

688.5 

606.8 

678 

687.6 

687.2 

620.6 

599.8 

96.6 

96.8 

tnr 

96 

MV 

98.6 

(T 

94 

pjr 

92.7 

98.8 

94.4 

98.8 

92.9 

ilalo 

608.2 

666.8 

94.7 

a  Technical  school  separated. 

in. — Showing  number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  isnrollment, 
and  number  of  graduates. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduateki. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

86 
87 
89 
42 
43 
42 
44 
43 
43 
47 
49 
44 
47 

1,001 
987 
778 
835 

894 

814 

851 

864.5 

917.1 

991.3 

899.9 

706.3 

698.2 

1,090 

1,025 

851 

916 

1,010 

960 

966 

994 

1,052 

1,126 

985 

807 

772 

74 
58 
47 
88 
86 
1 

181 
158 
101 
100 
68 
1 

806 

206 

11 
9 
13 
14 
81 
85 
41 
84 
40 
18 
81 

22 
25 
42 
42 
72 
68 
66 
42 
55 
64 
78 

181 

167 

159 

68 

108 

98 

1 

107 

b 

76 

1 

95 

82 

108 

a  Technical  school  separated. 
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EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Table  I. — Total  enroHmeni  by  yean,  eounea,  and  aejr,  1902-^1. 


A 

i:ftdem 

TcAkL 

SctentU 

ToteL 

SB 
IS 
I4t 
1« 

Totml 

*•" 

- 

OBTb: 

14 
S4 

airl» 

TotaL 

FTmaf     At     i 
prw-      opnn-  |  Snbw- 
Tlcicn  ^  luff  of  qnen:. 
year.    nclioolJ 

Ftrrt*,,„ 

m 
m 
u 
n 

m 

H 

lil 
40 

4 

m 

12 

m 
m 

911 

1 
16          114               T 

f^-und 

Third 

Fourth - 

Kg 

B7 

Total 

10 

&2 

17 

It 

73 
17 

901 
15 

B43 
M 

9tX 

... ^. 

7S^ 

14 

Tcrtalkt  vlaaet 

fif  7«iir  .... 

Clmdumt«fl _, 

7» 

lis 

Ji 

KIT 

3i 

44 
10 

mi 

9} 

1(9 

-..«•- 

14 

Table  II. — Showing  average  enroUmetit^  average  attendance^  and  per  eent  of 

attendance. 


Month. 


Average     Averaep 
onroll-        attcna-     Ptroent. 
ment.  anoe. 


September 

October... 

November ■ 

December 

January I 

Febrnarj' 

March 

April 

May 

June ; 

Total 


8U.2  ' 

»» 

98 

SSM.fi  1 

8ia.5 

96.6 

817.9 

805.4  1 

96 

810      , 

201    : 

98.9 

aoB    1 

288.8 

m.4 

»1.7  , 

388.2 

91.9 

287.9  , 

2S9.4 

J«..'i 

2K4.9  ' 

2m.  6 

93.5 

277.7 

3«).2 

9Ci6 

271      1 

2S2.9 

93.3 

292.4 


2KI.: 


94.1 


T.\BLE  III. — Showhiff  numl>erof  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment , 
n nd  n  u mlwr  of  grodmites. 


l^mi     . 

IWIl  Jtt... 

\mv  n ... 

iwfcvim . . . 
\>>m vft  ... 
\rmw... 
\m^9fA . . . 

IKTO  1WII». 
IfllUMWH  . 

ioin-2.... 
iy(tt-:K... 


YtMir. 


Nnmljer  Average     Total 

I  of  teach-    enroll-      enrf>ll- 

er».  ment.        ment. 


11 
ir» 


21  , 
21  , 

21  , 

22  , 

22! 
22  ! 
21  I 


l.V 
£9 
:K9 
m\ 

303.2 

:t»4.4 

41)1 
44.') 

4m 

411.2 

:ff4.6 
2!e 


Number  of  graduates. 
Third  year, 
Boys.  \  Girls.  ■  Boyn.     (^irl8. 


l«i 
270 
:Mt 
44NI 
4.'>2 
4<tr 
4r>.3 
511 
53« 

4oK 
410 

:i42 


Fourth  year.  | 

—  Total. 


31  37    I  «8 

20  ,          48  5              0  88 

25            31  0  1ft  81 

1  8  23  '  32 

10  •M\  44 

18  1  34  ;  52 

..., 24,  30  ei) 

..., !  30  41  61 

!  13  42  1  55 

....1 !  19  I  :w  I  58 

....I '  20  2S  48 
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WESTERN  HIGH  SCHtX>L. 
Taslf.  I. — Total  eurullnu^Ht  by  years,  ctytinf^'*,  «iml  »«%r.  llMtJ-^i. 


Ye^T. 

A«'ademic 
Boya.     Girls. 

»           » 

30            T* 

19            13 

7            12 

81            90 
19            23 

Total. 

53 
«7 
32 
19 

Scientific 
Boy»-     Girb. 

10           24 
5  i         24 
7           30 

13  .          14 

Total. 

34 
29 

27 

Boyn. 

35 
35 
» 
30 

Total. 
GirK 

52 
61 
4;i 
26 

Total. 

Firet 

S^-oond 

Third 

Fourth 

87 
96 
09 
46 

Total 

Withdrawals 

171 
42 

35 

8 

24 

127 
3S 

116 
27 

lie 

47 

298 
74 

Total  at  «-loee « »f  year . 
Oradoates 

5 

«7 
12 

129 
17 

27 
9 

68 
11 

95 

20 

89 
14 

135 
33 

2dt 

37 

Table  II. — Shntrmg  ni^enuj*'  mntllment.  average  attetidanc*'^  and  jht  ctnit  of 

atteufiance. 


September. 

(>i-t^»ber 

Novemljer . 
December  . 

January  

February . . 

March 

April 


Apr 

Mir- 

June  . 


Total. 


Month. 


Averacre      Average 
enroll-        attend-     Pt»r  c«»nt 
ment.  ance. 


381.2 

253.3 

97.7 

2n.4 

356.7 

94.5 

270.2 

355.8 

91.6 

280.9 

363,7 

ffi8 

371.6 

255.4 

94 

354.6 

830.3 

90.4 

350.3 

337.9 

91.7 

3(10.9 

246 

94.2 

250.7 

234 

93.8 

227.3. 

213.6 

93.9 

362 

245 

9:).  5 

Table  III. — Shotritig  uuml^er  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  ennyllmenty 

and  number  of  grftduate,s. 


Year. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

2 
4 

7 
10 

11 

12 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
17 

Averaffe 
enrtill- 
ment. 

5#i 

156 
181 
199 
245 

2:^1 

290  1 
:i42 

•.an 

291  , 
262 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

rw 

12»-» 
173 
199 
226 
281 
264 
HA) 
404 
405 

:fr7 

303 

Numbe 
Third  year. 

r  of  g^raduateH. 
Fourth  year. 

Total. 

BoyM.  1  Girls. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

1890-91  

1891-98 

.     .  i 

1892-98 

8             24 

12         :« 

7              9 

38 

l8«i-94 

1  1          5 

1         10 

5            15 
5  ,         18 
4            25 
9  j          85 
10            15 
25            33 

51 

1894-95 

1886-96 

36 
80 

1895-97  

83 

1897-fl8 

89 

1898-99 

84 

1899-1900 

85 

1900-1901 

48 

1901-8 

18  '           41 

59 

190&^ 

;     '* 

Si 

37 

BUSINESS  HIGH  S("H(K)L. 
Table  I. — Total  enrollment  by  yrars,  eoursefi,  and  ne,e,  rJOJ-.i, 


Year. 


'  Boyn.     GirlH.    Total. 


First... 
Second. 


180 
87 


3(XJ 
120 


Total  ... 
Withdrawals . 


aJ7  I      42:1 


Total  at  close  of  year  . 
Graduates 


fiO 


80 


4x:i 
207 


(KK) 
845 


446 

ISO 


192 


FUBUO  80HOOL8  OP  THK  IHBTBIOT  OP  OOLUXBUL 


TAaEMlL-^ShinBing 


emroOmemi^ 
affomiafifle. 


J« 

FtobroMy. 


^-- 


6«S 

cm 

860 

618 

606 
904 


014 
017 

S?S 


606 

m 

47D 


Totel. 


6n 


606 


Table  m.^Showing  number  of  ieadten,  average  enroliment^  whole  enroOm 

and  number  of  graduaiee. 


Ymt, 

Nnmber 

ofteacb- 

era. 

ATorase 
enrou- 
ment. 

Totol 
aoroll- 
inmit. 

NnmlMr  of  gmdnateB. 

At« 

ente 

Boyi^ 

Girls. 

TotftL 

f^ 

imo-9k 

8 
9 
11 
U 
18 

i: 

10 
» 
21 
01 
08 
06 
06 

074 

800 
410 
804 
401 
486 
488 
401 
607 
508 
008 
671 

814 

1 

407 

606 
001 
604 
064 
746 
708 
OBO 

5S-S::::...:.:.:..:..:...i 

80 
86 
00 
60 

18 
06 
08 
10 
00 
40 
48 
64 
86 
78 
94 
80 

86 
60 
00 
40 
71 
74 
80 
101 
07 
lOB 
156 
180 

U60-M 

iSrS 

1804-06 

iflSnii 

1806-87 

MB7-08 

iaSS:::::::::::::::.:::....::.:... 

18B0-19OO 

1000-1901 

1901-0 

lOOfr^ 

M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Table  I. — Total  tnroUment  by  yearn,  courses,  and  sex,  1902-^, 


Twr. 

A«»demk. 

Heknttflc. 

Total, 

Adinjslol 

m 

19 

CHrW  Total.] 

a 

t 

Otrli. 

m 

16 

ai 

Ttttal 

16 
16 
19 
33 

I 

lea 
m 

TotaiL 
Iffi 

m 

166 

100 

Boja^Gli^ 

fl 

E«;a 

110  ,      UT 

00      UK 

1117  ;      147 

88!     110 

^Kff^^ 

Fourth-,.,,..-., 

- 

WtthdrnwalB:.*!.^!!; 

;   100 

7 

64          61  ' 

It 
2 

11 

100 
9 

4&1 

m 

571 
72 

33      110 

^ 

TotelAtcloteof 

1    100 

1      1» 

W&       4fr  ! 
6a        r*  i 

I 

m 
^ 

70 

lit   '     flftH 

«.  ____j:___: 

GrAd(iBt«A 

m 

R. 

100 

i 

1 

Table  II. — Showing  average  ehn>llmenty  average  attendance,  and  per  c«J 

attendance. 


Mod  til. 


Averase 
enroll- 
ment. 


Averase 
attena- 


Per 


September., 

October 

November . 
December  . 
January  .... 
Febmary-- 
March 

June 

Total. 


548 

5ae.0 

651.8 

506.8 

519.5 

680.7 

545.0 

511.9 

538.4 

607.5 

5ft).  9 

407.9 

rm\\i 

486 

517 

408.3 

5(19.7 

480.9 

494.5 

478.1 

680 


804 
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M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continned. 


Table  HE. — Showing  number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment, 
and  number  of  graduates. 


Nnmber 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Third 

Number  of  grraduates. 

Year. 

year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

21 
19 
29 

28 

GirlB. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

mm....                .  . 

14 
17 
18 
19 
22 
24 
26 
27 
29 
81 
31 
24 
24 

345 
364 
400 
426 
550 
594 
640 
593 
586 
633 
624 
a  530 
530 

376 
407 
444 

460 
618 
676 
736 
690 
678 
704 
749 
a664 
571 

65 
50 
61 
71 

86 

191^ 

69 

i«m 

90 

106-94 

99 

IDN-K 

48 
20 

88 
29 

181 

ISRMK 



49 

m^.. .          

22           57 

79 

m-m 

27 
26 
86 
18 
21 
20 

76 
66 
64 
63 
61 
82 

103 

1»M9 

92 

lanfloo 

99 

Moo-ian       .        

81 

MOl-2 

82 

1908-3                

102 

a  Technical  school  separated. 

ALL  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Table  IV. — Showing  enrollment  of  each  white  high  school  for  each  school  year  by 
years,  as  tvell  as  number  of  graduates  each  year  and  number  entering  college 
after  1895-96  from  each  school. 


1887-^. 

i^m^m. 

18W-«1." 

. 

vm^. 

h 

Tmt. 

1 

AW 

405 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

1 

^f'fJUd  Tear..... ,, 

715 

4.% 

48B 

ass 

£07 

«t 

,. 

;    »» 

■ 

jbrrSyiir    :":.::.::::::: 

WZ  ,           £72 

m 

*^Ottrtli  year 

._.„-„ 

Seromlyear.. 
Third  year . . 
Fourth  y«»r 
Eatcrlns  coll* 

m 

1,^368  1       1.42^ 

1.000 

04^ 

im 

IQg        1,061 

,        aif 

m 

m\     m 

:XA 

»BB.,.. „ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mi^ae. 

l8B3-«. 

ia8»-M. 

Tear. 

1 

1 

e 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

'1 

AT 

4f^ 

66 

T 

IW    84+ 
J17  1  \m 
(fi    

m  ..... 

i 

S^jud  year  . 

tliirdyW  ..,„. 
'^rjtirthyear..... 

^       Total.-...., 

fieooud  y^4bT 

447 

81 
45 

175 

2S1 

98* 

mi 

386 

m 

m 

1«4 
110 

as 

as 

1»Q 

mi 
ml 

43 

400 
191) 

ei 

1,016 

..... 

43!..... 

84 

uoes    im 

1 

Kft 

3«fi 

as 

1,786 

m 
m 

1^1    m 

3m 

888 

U798i 

50 
£49 

flie 

lOfl 

400 

*7fl 

vo 

1,991 

m 

Third  year  . .     £n9 

149  1  m 

98 

1R» 

n 

'    m^ 

Fborth  ymr . 
Enterliii^col' 
lefEs 

^m 

1 

cm      84 

......L... 

<fn 

..„,        51 

1 

, 

t             1    " 

""'i' i 

o  Prior  to  that  time  graduating  classes  from  Central  included  second-year  graduates  from 
business  course. 
^  Branch  schools  established  September,  1890. 
*  First  voluntary  grraduating  fourth-year  class. 
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ALL  WHITE  flCHOOLB-Cantlmied. 

Table  TV.^ShtnHng  enrMment  of  laxk  white  high  school  for  eadi  t^ool  fear 

by  yeorf—Continiied. 


First  y< 


Total 

GfkdiutfH: 

Beyond  yMr. 
Third  y«Br . , 
Fofiirlli  ywtr 
Entering  col- 
lege,,,,.,,. 


3 


179 


hm 


$m 


U» 


4ai 


I 


.....    me 
,  lft» 


1 

5  ^ 


tflS  '    AT 
(■OB      ST 


m 


47V  3^,107     HOQ  '~sil 


40  ,     4n 

.....    175 


¥»r. 


1W7-W. 


FlnlTwr........  «3  141^  9^     3P0  1^97 

8ertflHlyeftr,„„  HO  W  131     liB      000 

Tl)lrdy«ir ITT  flO      ffT   !te4 

Fotirthy«r 1»4  11       e3  J |    £^8 

T*>t4il tiW  ]  mil  I  4W  ^  5fl»  2,;iia 

f^t^Yind  vonr .  . . KH        MB 

TUinl  j*iv*r. .,  -,,.„\... ....     

Fourth} I >iir.     .Hi  ^    ST  ,    Ttf   ...__     i:a 

li*Ke ^i        H       la    4.1 


i 

1 

1 

m 

am 

i«a 

131 

\m 

Wl 

m 

\ 


Si 


m 


10 


14S         " 


\m 


■n 


n 

lOT 


IHW-W. 


1 


475 

IHS 


1.I1Q2  4(11 


j>V 


iir:   31     ao 


41S 
171 


ifii  I  m 


,i  art 

I 


I»MT. 


lt«n-1ina 


IS£T  ■  IfiT     1» 

lf44       Ml       M 
100  '     !ft       81 


laSO     4l1i     41ffi    M^l  ll«i 


7» 


IWMUIW)!. 


lflOl-2. 


i«je-:j. 


Year. 


■ill 


I 


a 
1 


^  u 


h       ;; 


i' 


^5      ^ 


I 
^ 


Fii-st  vt'ur an  '  i:«     1 72  r>ti4    1 . aU   'JMJ 

S«.«o»n«lv«-iir »*J»  I    w     12:^  1X1       (Htt  '->1m 

Thirdvl'ur  1T«{  >    7»      ^«  .   ...     :W   'Ua 

Fourth  yi-ar IjT)  i    W      To    2I51     H>7 

Total iK»     :rr7  ;  4.V  74r>  2.5<l.'.     H»7 

(JriuluHt«*«:  ,  : 

Sfcuiid  vearj KW  ,     1(W  , 

^^ml•th  \varJ    <C>  '    4H  '    jV,   ,    19.S  ,    S2 


,'•121  s\Ti^ 

S7 


•4<»  ,''1.(«8  ;  804  I 
ZM  I      H58     IVtl  I 


H7  I  121 

m 

46 


1. 

tt»     3U7  ; 

72 

m  I I 


9S5 

3*» 


ft^>  '    «7    1      2:»  I  125  I 

:«>  I  41«     70:?   <"2.3ai     772  '  2»8  '  :M2  '  e«)    2.102 


fi»       58 


ir,6, 


15»  ' 
IW  , 


I 


106  ,    37  '    4*<  ; 


189' 


1» 
li» 


'<  First  nmipulKory  Kruduatint;  fourth-ytMir  (;lasH  frum  uU  academic  high  achools  (1895-96). 

''Irre>ailar. 

•'  Technical  Hchool  (.irgranizt^d  »ex>arately. 
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ALL  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

V. — Showing  enrollment  in  all  white  academic  high  ttchools  by  classes  and  the 
iber  of  graduates,  Central  to  1S89-90,  inclusive;  all  together  thereafter.^ 


1 

Class. 

1 

Oraduates. 

Third    !  Fourth 
year.    .    yeai*. 

'ear. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

ColTege. 

519 

290 
406 
438 
858 
486 
489 
431 
488 
480 
465 
431 
588 
588 
611 
419 
377 

188 
282 
272 
267 
282 
291 
H28 
303 
324 
324 
324 
282 
357 
338 
806 
293 

997 
1,253 
1,422 
1,343 
1,421 
1,410 

l,Alr> 

1.7f« 

l.TSO 
Utf90 
2,«Sa 

1,412 

6207  ' 

586 

'>2»2 

712 

6289 ; 1 

718 

6205    ' 

708 
637 
672 

206  ' 

<'43  1 

84  1 

rfl68  1 
215  > 
228 
257 
217 
261 
239 
330 

249  !            3:^   

255  i            51  1 

759 

176  :            90 

738 

682 

3          m 
170 

87 
82 

807 
918 

172 

43 

201 

50 

t 865 

700 

198 

594 

199 

188 

512 

ich  tachools  established  September,  1890. 

ideH  second-year  graduates  of  business  course. 

;  voluntary  rourth-year  class. 


rf  First  compulsi>ry  fourth-year  class. 
«  Technical  schtxu  sejiarated. 


BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

VI. — Shorn' ng  enrollment  in  Business  High  School  by  classes  and  the  num^ 
ber  of  graduates  from  1S90  to  190S. 


Year. 

First 
year. 

Class. 

Second 
year. 

Total. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

308 
281 
30:^  1 
344 
834 
372 
376  1 
390  ' 
416 
414  1 
564  1 
489  ! 
4«}  i 

h4" 

85 
132 

155 ; 

145  ' 

140 
169 
171  i 
226  ■ 
181  ; 
284 
21)7  1 

308 
865 
888 
476 
479 
517 
516 
559 
587 
640 
745 
708 
690 

85 

50 

60 

40 

71 

74 

89 

101 

\ 

97 

108 

156 

189 

WHITE  ACADEMIC'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

VII. — Shoiring  enrollment  for  all  white  acadA.'mic  high  schools  from  first 
ear  to  graduation.  Central  to  ism,  inclusive:  all  together  thereafter,*^ 

ClasH  enrollment. 


Graduates. 




First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

519 
712 

4a-. 
4:^8 

I        Graduates. 

Third      Fourth —   - 

year.         year.        Third      Fourth 
year.     |     year. 


College. 


272 

«J7 

282 


i           Tis 

4:« 

21)1 

7(Ki 

4:» 

;j»< 

«K{7 

4:^1 

wu 

•43 


H4 


i:iM 


(572 

4HH 

751)  ! 

4N) 

7* 

4»Ji-> 

rrf<2 

4:^1 

-m 

419 

512 

:rr7 

:«4  I 
:^S4 

2H2 
293  I 


215 
228 
257 
217 
239 

2:*) 


''2S9 

■ 

/'2<k5  , 

axi    . 

:** 

249    .. 

51 

255    .. 

90 

I7r»  .. 

l(/7 
170 
172 
201 

37 

32 

43 

50 

IW  I. 
188    . 


ch  !«'ho«jls  estttl)lishe<l  Septeinbt»r,  189H. 

ides  second-year  g^nid nates  of  Vmsiness  course. 


«  First  voluntary  fourth-year  class. 
(i  First  compulsory  fourtn-year  claas. 
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WHITE  ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS-Omttmiad. 

Table  Vlil. — Showing  per  cent  of  survival  for  all  tohite  academic  high  sehooU  frm 
fini  year  to  graduation^  Central  to  I89S,  inelunve;  all  together  thereafter  * 


Per  cent  of  the  immediate  preceding  dan 
reachinir  clan  deeiinrntodT^ 

Per  cent  of  original  flrat-year  clnanMh- 

Ormdu- 
at«8. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

I   Qradnates. 
Fourth, ■. !  Col- 
year.    Third  Fonrth'  lege. 
.  year.  |  year.  I 

i           .' 

1            I 

Second  iThird  iFoorth 
year.  .  year,  j  year. 

Oradnates. 

1  Ool- 

Third  Fourth' tegfc 
year.  |  year,  i 

1800 

\             1  „. 

1801 ;              

■ 

1                           1             ■                „.. 

180S 

a).88     78.77 

73.08 

15.26  ' 

1  85.57 

28.87  : 

77.74 

42.07 

58.08 

55.44    

66.36  1 

7W.87 

70.32  , 

76.06    

1...... 

SasM  1  30.61 
"«V72i  "46.53* 

-      .  ..   28.03                

1808 

76.74  1 

6.(M  1                  4.63     .... 

1803 

60.72(66.74 

'  34.68 

1804 

«).71    

11.70  '             '      7.10    

1804 

62.44  1  74.71 

1  38.27   

1885 

65.21 

10.63  !             1    12.8i»  

1805 

67.66  1  70.30 

67.68  !  47.57 

1  27.88   

1806 

68.60  ,  34.58 

2B.87  r             ■    1<{  M)  .  .ltd 

1807 

1808 

1800 

lOOO 

72.62  ,  66.40 
68.24  1  67.50 
63.18    60.68 
68.20  '  65.43 

70.07 
75.44 

78.21 

18.82 
24.88 
24.88 

72.62  1  48.21 
63.24  !  42.60 
68.18     44.02 
63.20    41.85 

32 

80.04 
84.02 
31.88 

25.30     a.3o    4.;» 

=    22.88.  5.65 

27.31-  6.80 

1 

;         1 

»  Branch  ftchools  establlAhod  September,  1880. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Table  IX. — Shotcitig  enrollment  and  per  cent  of  aurt^iiHil  for  the  Business  High 
School  from  first  year  to  graduation. 


Clan  enrollment. 


Gradnatinf?  year. 


Per  cent  of  the  im- 
mediately pre- 
ceding clasB 
reaching  class 
doHignated. 


Per  cent  of  origi- 
nal flrst-ye»r 
clan  reachinf 
classdeAignatrd. 


First 
year. 


Se<*(md     Qradu-     Se<*ond     Gradn-  '  Second     Gradu- 
yoar.     i     at<^s.         year.     ,     at4.»8.     I    year.    ,    ates. 


1802. 
189:{. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1896. 
1807.. 
1808. 
1800. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1903. 
1903. 


308 

H4 

281 

85 

•Mi 

i:« 

:m 

l»> 

'xt\ 

14;) 

Tit 

140 

;^76 

169 

»K) 

171 

416 

23H 

464 

181 

400 

ZU 

483 

«. 

35 
50  I 

(to 

40 
71  ! 
74 

1(U  ' 
97  ' 
108  , 

i:« 


27.27  , 
30.25 
4.3. 5(J  I 
45.01  , 
44.75 
37.63  I 
44.95  , 
43.86 
54. :«  > 
'^.Ti  , 
49.  W> 
44.14  ' 


41.67  ' 

58.82  I 

45.45 

25.81 

48.96 

52.86 

52.66 

59.06 

42.83 

50.66 

66.66 

67.15 


27.27 

30.25  , 

4.3.56  ' 

45.01  I 

44.75 

37.65J 

44.05 

43.85 

54.33 

31.73 

49.80 

44.14 


ll.» 
17.79 
19.  HO 
11.63 
21.91 
19.« 
23.67 
«.flO 
23.fi7 
19.15 
7R.ik 
e9.6( 


ACADEMIC^   WORK   OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  work  of  the  liigh  schools  has  proceeded  along  the  general  lines 
of  former  yeai-s.  Th(^  changes  <^ffee ted  in  the  Business  High  School 
course,  as  noted  in  my  report  of  last  year,  liave  been  carried  on  witli 
profit  to  tlie  pupils.  In  the  M  Street  High  School,  which  has  liereto- 
fore  followed  the  sclieme  of  work  laid  down  for  the  other  high  schools, 
certain  changes  have  been  inadc^.  It  was  (^arly  apparent  that  the 
pupils  of  that  school  needed  a  surer  grounding  in  certain  lines  in 
order  to  profitably  do  the  advanced  work  of  tlie  high  school.  With 
this  in  mind  modifications  were  made  in  the  English  and  algebra 
requirements  of  tlie  fii*st  year  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A  fur- 
ther revision  and  modification  of  some  of  the  other  lines  of  work 
ought  to,  and  I  believe  will,  result  in  very  desirable  improvements. 
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flany  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  recently  been  increasing 
ir  requirements  for  entrance.  This  is  a  step  which,  however  desir- 
B  it  may  be  from  the  college  standpoint,  is  much  to  be  deplored 
n  the  high  school  position.  It  is  forcing  the  high  schools,  whose 
n  object  should  be  to  complete  the  systems  of  graded  schools 
ler  than  to  be  essentially  college  preparatory  schools,  to  add  to 
r  already  overburdened  four-j^ear  courses  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
up  the  widening  gap.  Some  changes  in  our  courses  in  history, 
Qch,  and  German  are  now  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  college 
lirements  and  to  fit  our  graduates  for  some  of  the  higher  insti- 
ons. 

ENROLLMENT. 

otwithstanding  the  separate  establishment  of  the  manual  training 
)ols  in  their  own  buildings  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  the 
)llment  of  the  high  schools  has  maintained  itself  even  better  than 
expected.  That  of  the  Central  High  School  has  increased  over 
preceding  year,  while  the  other  schools  have  been  only  slightly 
ct^d,  if  at  all,  thus  showing  that  the  high  and  manual  training 
)ols  have  their  respective  spheres  to  fill  in  meeting  the  demands 
tie  people  of  Washington  for  general  educational  facilities  beyond 
le  afforded  by  the  graded  schools. 

he  lack  of  adequate  facilities  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
x)l  has  caused  the  housing  of  200  of  the  pupils  of  that  school  in 
Central  High  School  building,  a  condition  to  be  regretted  from 
I  sides.  The  McKinle}'  School  has,  on  the  one  hand,  had  all  of 
irst-year  pupils  away  from  its  own  plant,  with  no  opportunity  for 
ing  this  group  with  the  older  and  better  developed  element  in 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Central  High  School  has  been 
rded  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  its  work  has  been  cramped 
t«  action.  It  is  to  be  strongly  hoped  that  some  satisfactory 
.ngement  can  be  m^ide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manual 
iiing  school  by  whieli  the  Central  High  School  may  have  the 
n  it  needs.  The  estimated  enrollment  of  the  latter  school  for 
coming  year  indicates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
ils  and  the  consequent  need  of  additional  class  rooms  for  their 
immodation. 

COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

■)r  fifteen  years  the  courses  of  the  Washington  high  schools  have 
1  broadly  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  first  and 
nd  year  courses  have  been  pretty  well  fixed,  the  only  election, 
r  choice  of  one's  general  course — i.  e.,  of  academic  or  scientific 
latter  being  really  a  modern-language  course) — being  in  the  sec- 
year,  when  one  has  been  permitted  to  elect  physics  or  chemistry 
is  science,  or  Greek  instead  of  either,  if  he  intended  to  pursue  a 
sical  course  at  college.     On  the  other  hand^  only  Wo  «w\i\^^^ 
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Tabls  Vm.  — Shouting  per  cent  of  survival  for  all  white  eteademie  high  wdutoUfrm  \ 
first  year  to  graduattofi.  Central  to  1893^  inclusive;  all  together  thereafter,* 


Per  cent  of  the  immediate  preceding  daas 
reachinir  claaa  designated. 

P«r  cent  of  original  flrat-year  chM  TCMk- 
ingcCuiBdeaignated. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

1   Gradnates. 

Col- 
lege. 

!       1 

Graduatei.  ' 

Fourth, 
year.  !  Third 
..year 

Fourth 
year. 

Beoona 

Aiuru 
year. 

Third  iFoorthW 
year. ;  year.  1 

1800 

; 

1         .         1 
I 

189i  .  -    . 

( 

.• '           1 ' 1 ■- 

1868 

fi6.»*|  78.77 

!  73.03 

16.25  1 

185.67 

28.87  I 

1  77.74 

42.07  : 

68.  UH 

65.44  1 

06.38  ' 

70.87  ; 

70.aB    

76.96    

50.28     30.61    

' ■      6.04 

28.98             .1 

1808 

76.74  j 

_ 4.68  

1803 

60.72  1  68.74 

60.72  1  40.68  , i  84.68 ' 

1804..  .. 

60.71    

' 1    11.70  1 7.UI: 

1804 

62.44  1  74. 7i 

62.44  1  48.66  \ ■  86.27 

1886:::::: 

66.21 

10.63   1    12.W  

«7-68: 

1805 

67.66  1  70.30 

67.66  1  47.67 

1800 

6:160 
79.07 
75.44 

78.21 

34.68 
18.88 
24.88 
24.88 



30.04 
84.02 
81.83 

16.80'   5.lfl 

1897 

1808 

1800 

1900 

72.©    66.40 
63.24     67.50 
63.18     60.68 
63.20    A6.4» 

72.62  1  48.21 
68.24  1  42.60 
68.18  1  44.02 
63.20     41.86 

26.80  '    25.80  i  4.!» 

2168     i«5 

1    27.81!  «.« 

1 

'           ; 

»  Branch  achools  establlAhed  September,  1890. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Table  IX. — Shotting  enrollment  and  per  cent  of  sui'viiTal  for  the  Busine8$  Hi^ 
School  front,  first  year  to  graduation. 


ClasA  enrollment. 


Graduating  year. 


Per  cent  of  the  im- 
mediately pre- 
ceding class 
reaching  class 
denignated. 


Per  cent  of  origi- 
nal flrst-veftr 
class  reachinf 
class  derignitra. 


First 
yeiir. 


SiM'ond 
yoar. 


Gradu- 
at^^s. 


1882. 
189:{. 
1804. 
1805. 
18H6. 
1897. 
1H98. 
18»U. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


HlW 

84 

a<l 

85 

»« 

i:e 

:m 

J55 

:tt4 

145 

:ff2 

144) 

»7«J 

109 

HIM) 

171 

41H 

22rt 

44H 

181 

4«9 

Sit 

483 

207 

35  , 

50  I 
«0  . 
40  ' 
71  ' 
"*  I 

89 ; 

101  : 
97  ' 
108 
1»i 
130 


Second 
year.     ' 

27.27 
30.25  ' 
43.56  ' 
45.01  ' 
44.75  I 
37.03  I 
44.95  I 
43.85  I 
54.38  I 
31. rj 
40.89 
44.14 


Gradu- 
ates. 


I  Second 
yeor. 


I 


41.67  I 

58.82 

45.45 

25.81 

48.96 

52.86 

52.68 

59.06 

42.83 

59.66 

66. 6n 

67.15 


27.27 
30.25 
43.56 
46.01 
44.75 
;ir.  68 
44.95 
4:185 
54.33 
31.73 
49.89 
44.14 


Gradu- 
ates. 

ll.» 
IT.ni 
19.» 
11.68 
2l.»l 
19.» 
23.  «7 
25.W 

19.15 
33.24 
S9.6( 


ACADEMIC   WORK   OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  work  of  the  hiirli  schools  lias  proceeded  along  the  general  lines 
of  former  years.  The  changes  effected  in  the  Business  High  School 
course,  as  not^ed  in  my  report  of  last  year,  have  been  carried  on  with 
profit  to  the  pupils.  In  the  M  Stivet  High  School,  which  has  hereto- 
fore followed  the  scheme  of  work  laid  down  for  the  other  high  schools, 
certain  changes  liave  been  made.  It  was  early  apparent  that  the 
pui)il8  of  that  school  needed  a  surer  grounding  in  c^rtuin  lines  in 
order  to  profitably  do  the  advanced  work  of  the  high  school.  With 
this  in  mind  modifications  were  made  in  the  English  and  algebra 
requirements  of  the  first  year  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A  fur- 
ther revision  and  modification  of  some  of  the  other  lines  of  work 
ought  to,  and  I  believe  will,  result  in  very  desirable  improvements. 
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Many  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  recently  been  increasing 
heir  requirements  for  entrance.  This  is  a  step  which,  however  desir- 
ible  it  may  be  from  the  college  standpoint,  is  much  to  be  deplored 
rem  the  high  school  position.  It  is  forcing  the  high  schools,  whose 
nain  object  should  be  to  complete  the  systems  of  graded  schools 
ather  than  to  be  essentially  college  preparatory  schools,  to  add  to 
heir  already  overburdened  four-year  courses  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ng  up  the  widening  gap.  Some  changes  in  our  courses  in  history, 
J^nch,  and  German  are  now  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  college 
equirements  and  to  fit  our  graduates  for  some  of  the  higher  insti- 
utions. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  separate  establishment  of  the  manual  training 
ehools  in  their  own  buildings  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  the 
nroUment  of  the  high  schools  has  maintained  itself  even  better  than 
ras  expected.  That  of  the  Central  High  School  has  increased  over 
he  preceding  year,  while  the  other  schools  have  been  only  slightly 
ffected,  if  at  all,  thus  showing  that  the  high  and  manual  training 
ehools  have  their  respective  spheres  to  fill  in  meeting  the  demands 
f  the  people  of  Washington  for  general  educational  facilities  beyond 
hose  afforded  by  the  graded  schools. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
chool  has  caused  the  housing  of  200  of  the  pupils  of  that  school  in 
he  Central  High  School  building,  a  condition  to  be  regretted  from 
oth  sides.  The  McKinley  School  has,  on  the  one  hand,  had  all  of 
t)s  first-year  pupils  awa}'  from  its  own  plant,  with  no  opportunity  for 
miting  this  group  with  the  older  and  better  developed  element  in 
he  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Central  High  School  has  been 
rowded  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  its  work  has  been  cramped 
a  its  action.  It  is  to  be  strongly  hoped  that  some  satisfactory 
rrangement  can  be  m«'ide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manual 
raining  school  by  whicli  the  Central  High  School  may  have  the 
oom  it  needs.  The  estimated  enrollment  of  the  latter  school  for 
he  coming  year  indicates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
•upils  and  the  consequent  need  of  additional  class  rooms  for  their 
ccoramodation. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

For  fifteen  years  the  courses  of  the  Washington  high  schools  have 
•een  l)roadly  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  first  and 
Bcond  year  courses  have  been  pretty  well  fixed,  the  only  election, 
fter  choice  of  one's  general  course — i.  e.,  of  academic  or  scientific 
the  latter  being  really  a  modern-language  course) — being  in  the  sec- 
nd  year,  when  one  has  been  i)ermitted  to  elect  physics  or  chemistry 
s  his  science,  or  Greek  instead  of  either,  if  he  intended  to  pursue  a 
lassical  course  at  college.     On  the  other  hand,  only  two  swb\<^Q,t& 
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have  been  prescribed  for  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  claaMSi 
who  have  been  permitted  to  choose  almost  indiscriminately  the  other 
subjects  required  for  graduation,  unless  they  were  normal  candidates, 
in  which  case  their  course  was  very  definitely  laid  down.    This  free 
elective  system  has  shown  itself  defective  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  large  majority  of  high  school  pupils  to  make  a  wise  selection.   It- 
has  been  our  experience  that  a  very  large  number  of  pupils,  following 
the  general  rule  of  mankind,  is  disposed  to  go  ''along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  "  without  any  consideration  of  consequences.    Many  others, 
with  best  intent,  perhaps,  choose  courses  that  are  ''educationally 
unbalanced."    It  may  be  asked,  "Why  does  not  the  school  control 
this  when  the  pupil  makes  his  choice?"    Outside  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  reviewing  each  individual  choice  in  a  large  school,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  real  right  of  the  pupil  to  make  an  election  if 
he  is  not  permitted  to  have  what  he  wishes.    Besides  the  above- 
mentioiied  temptation  to  unwise  selection  of  subjects,  the  many  and 
varied  subjects  by  which  one  is  permitted  to  make  the  requisite 
number  of  credits  for  entrance  to  the  different  courses  in  colleges 
simply  tend  to  distract  the  pupil  the  more,  and  make  it  more  and  more 
necessary'  that  a  wise  discretion  be  shown  in  determining  courses  of 
pupils.     As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  I  think  it  the  i>art  of  wisdom  to 
lay  down  certain  groups  of  studies  which  shall  aim  to  be  education* 
ally  balanced  as  groups,  while  at  the  same  time  each  group  shall  have 
some  central  principle  running  through  it  to  satisfy  the  educational 
bent  or  need  of  the  individual  pupil.     It  is  also  wise  not  to  let  the 
specific  group  l)e  chosen  until  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school  course.     Let  the  first  two  years  be  as  general  as  possible  and 
let  the  choice  of  course  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  at 
which  time  the  pupil,  under  the  advice  of  the  parent,  may  choose  the 
group  of  studies  which  seems  to  meet  his  wants,  while  the  school  has 
determined  what  the  i>upil  must  take  in  the  development  of  the  idea 
which  he  wants  to  work  out. 

SALARIES   OF   HKJH   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important  factor  concerning  lx>th  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  the  high  schools  of  Washington  is  that  of 
the  salaries  of  principals  and  teachers. 

No  schools  can  bo  great  unless  they  have  and  work  out  high  ideals. 
High  ideals  are  neither  born  nor  wrought  out  by  small-souled  men 
and  women,  nor  by  men  and  women  who  are  held  down  to  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life  by  their  meager  salaries.  To  have  the  best  schools 
in  the  country,  as  we  aim  to  have,  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  the 
best  teacliei's  the  country  affords,  men  and  women  of  character, 
ability,  and  experience,  and  not  only  that  wo  gcjt  such,  but  that  we  be 
able  to  keep  them  by  paying  them  sufficient  salaries,  for  a  system 
that  is  constantly  compelled  to  change  its  teaching  force  is  constantly 
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subject  to  risks  that  are  likely  to  wreck  it.  To  develop  good  scholars — 
L  e.,  to  work  out  right  educational  results — we  must  have  good  and 
effective  teaching,  a  thing  only  to  he  secured  from  good  and  efficient 
teachers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing  good  teachers.  The  first  is  by 
being  able  to  attract  men  and  women  of  character  and  experience. 
Tne  second  is  by  taking  promising  but  unskilled  persons  and  training 
them  as  teachers.  The  former  method  secures  persons  who  are  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  teaching  and  who  have  had  experience 
to  bring  out  their  powers,  that  the}'^  may  be  immediately  useful  to  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  educating  its  young;  but  the  country  is  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  such  combinations  of  character,  brains,  and  devel- 
oped skill  are  not  only  worth  having,  but  must  be  sufficiently  paid,  if 
the  public  would  have  the  use  of  the  same.  The  second  way  is  a 
matter  requiring  years,  as  a  rule.  This  method  is  cheaper  in  the 
actual  number  of  dollars  required  at  the  beginning,  but  is  dearer  far 
in  the  loss,  intangible  though  it  be,  undergone  by  the  pupils  who 
must  suffer  it.  Then,  too,  as  cited  above,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  teacher  who  has  been  well  trained  in  this  way  will 
be  drawn  away  to  some  other  place  which  is  Milling  and  able  to 
pay  him  or  her  an  adequate  salary.  This  has  been  and  is  being  the 
repeated  experiem^  of  the  Washington  high  schools.  Higher  salaries 
than  those  now  paid  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  keeping  of  our  good 
teachers  as  they  kre  for  securing  such  in  the  beginning. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Washington 
high  schools  are  veiy  low  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  fair-minded 
person  who  is  competent  to  judge.  They  are  generally  much  lower 
than  they  were  when  the  first  high  school  was  organized  in  this  city 
in  1882.  They  are  very  low  when  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  to 
many  officials  and  clerks  of  the  General  or  the  District  government, 
although  the  work  demanded  of  the  teacher  is  often  of  a  more  difficult 
character  They  are  low  when  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  to 
tejichers  in  the  high  schools  in  many  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  and,  indeed,  to  those  in  the  smaller  cities  also.  It  is  becom- 
ing impossible  to  secure  first-class  teachers  of  experience  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  our  high  schools  because  of  our  inability  to  offer  high  enough 
salaries,  and  this  not  only  in  our  lower  paid  places  but  even  in  our 
higher  paid  positions.  Then,  too,  unfortunately  for  us,  this  salary 
condition  is  becoming  so  well  known  to  our  sister  cities  that  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  away  from  us  our  highest  paid  teachers,  whose 
places  must  be  filled  by  new  and  often  inexi^erienced  men  and  women, 
who  serve  their  apprenticeship  with  us  only  to  leave  us  for  better 
paying  places  when  their  skill  is  known. 

The  system  of  high  schools  in  New  York  City  is  not  10  years  old, 
and  is  far  from  being  fully  developed,  but  already  in  the  high  seliools 
in  that  city  alone  one  will  find  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  best  teachers  of 
our  Washin^oii  high  schools.     In  one  school  there,  \i\ie \\\^^Qi>cvii^Qlt 
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Commeroe,  not  yet  two  years  old,  are  4  teachers  taken  from  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  of  this  city.  This  is  but  part  of  the  story,  for  many 
others  have  left  ns  to  go  to  other  places  paying  more  adequate  sala- 
ries, but  the  general  case  is  less  interesting  to  us  just  now  than  the 
special  one.  Of  the  134  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Washington 
to  begin  school  in  September,  1903,  24  will  have  come  into  their  posi- 
tions within  twelve  months.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  dae 
to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  who  formerly  occupied  these  positions 
have  been  able  to  obtain  much  higher  salaries  elsewhere.  To  these 
changes  must  be  added  2  more,  the  teachers  having  been  appointed, 
served  a  short  time,  and  resigned  to  accept  positions  at  higher  sala- 
ries. Of  the  new  appointments,  only  1  occurred  in  the  M  Street  High 
School,  4  in  the  Business  High  School,  4  in  the  Western,  3  in  the  East- 
em,  and  12  in  the  Central  High  School  (including  2  general  appoint- 
ments affecting  all  of  the  high  schools).  Of  the  47  teachers  carried  on 
the  roll  of  the  Central  High  School,  which  includes  all  of  the  special 
teachers  of  the  white  high  schools  except  the  instructor  in  music,  U 
have  come  into  their  positions  within  a  year.  Of  the  16  on  the  West- 
ern High  School  roll,  7  have  come  into  their  positions  within  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Can  any  S3rstem  of  education  bo  stable  and  effective  with  such  con- 
stant and  tremendous  fluctuation  in  its  most  essential  element,  ite 
teaching  corps?  Is  any  sort  of  toachinir  less  than  the  very  best  and 
most  effective  to  Ik^  considered  j^ood  enough  for  the  training  of  the 
young  manhood  and  younjr  woniaiiliood  of  Washington?  I  beg  that 
the  Board  of  Education  x>resent  this  mattor  to  Congress  so  positively 
and  so  clearly  that  there  shall  bo  no  possibility  of  failure  in  the  effort 
to  secure  for  the  teachers  of  Washington  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  services  demanded  of  them. 

THE   REGIMENT   AND   SEPARATE   BATTALION. 

The  interest  in  the  oad<»t  n^ginii^nt  and  soparato  battalion  during 
the  past  year  has  boon  strong,  as  was  shown  both  by  the  numlx^r  of 
enlistments  and  the  success  of  both  organizations  in  their  work.  The 
companies  of  the  regiment  wcum*  of  unusual  size  throughout  the  year. 
For  th<»  last  two  years  the  oonipanies  have  been  requii'od  to  enlist  all 
of  their  men  before  C'hristnias  in  order  to  prevent  ''padding"  for  the 
publio  drills.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  and  necessaiy  losses  during 
the  ycvir,  two  of  the  companies  appeared  on  the  drill  field  with  seven 
foui>i  and  four  with  six  fours  each. 

J  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  uniforms  fur- 
nished t  he  cadets  during  the  past  year.  In  no  previous  year  has  there 
l)een  so  little  cause  for  conij)laint  regarding  the  quality  and  w^ear  of 
the  cloth  and  the  fit  of  the  garments.  This  has  been  due  to  two 
caus(»s — the  courtesy  and  coox^eration  of  the  oflftcials  of  the  War 
Depai'tment  and  the  efforts  of  the  uniform  contractors.  I  desire  espe- 
clally  to  ^cJciiowJedge  the  courteny  ol  Ca^V.  e\\vvY\Qi^^,'^e<i«t^^Q,l  \\ja 
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termast<^r-Generars  Office,  who  kindly  specified  the  cloths  to  be 
and  the  style  of  making  of  garments,  and  then  tested  samples 
litt^d  by  the  several  firms  which  submitted  bids.  After  the 
ract  was  awarded  and  the  garments  were  delivered  the  Quarter- 
er-General  kindly  designated  Messrs.  Timberlake  and  Miller, 
factors  of  his  office,  to  examine  the  garments.  This  was  done, 
the  report  made  by  those  gentlemen  showed  that  the  work  of 
contractors  had  been  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
led.     Acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 

•  Department  and  of  the  action  of  the  contractors  was  made  at  the 
'  the  services  were  rendered,  but  I  feel  that  such  signal  kindness 
he  part  of  the  one  group  and  such  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  their 
ertaking  on  the  part  of  the  other  group  both  call  for  acknowledg- 
t  here. 

ae  matter  in  connection  with  our  military  organization  has  not 
I  so  satisfactory,  that  of  the  arms  and  accouterments  of  the  cadets. 
ly  of  these  have  been  in  service  since  the  beginning  of  the  organi- 
)n  in  1884,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  the  equipment  should  be 
lemned.  As  the  Government  has  ceased  making  the  Springfield 
»t  rifle  and  its  ammunition,  it  is  imperative  that  a  new  arm,  prob- 

•  the  cadet  Krag-Jorgensen,  l>e  supplied  to  our  boys.  In  connec- 
with  the  arms  of  the  cadets,  at  the  beginning  of  my  term  of  office 

lirector  of  high  schools,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
cation  to  the  matter  of  the  responsibility  for  the  ordnance  stores 
I  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lane,  my  predeces- 
was  and  still  is  under  bond  for  all  of  the  arms  used  by  the  cadets 
le  white  high  schools,  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  and 
)rtion  of  those  used  in  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School, 
responsibility  for  the  others  used  in  the  last-named  school  and 
e  used  in  the  M  Street  High  School,  I  am  told,  rests  upon  Dr. 
5.  Montgomery.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  now  any  con- 
ion  with  the  cadets.  For  some  time  a  shortage  has  existed  in  the 
3  charged  to  the  schools,  and  for  which  the  latter  are  liable  to  the 

•  Department.  I  presented  this  matter  to  the  board,  requesting 
the  shortage  be  paid  for  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
cation  be  bonded  for  all  the  ordnance  supplies  in  use  in  the 
ols.  So  far  no  action  has  been  taken.  In  the  meantime  the  War 
artment  has  made  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  condition 
le  matter,  as  no  official  report  of  ordnance  stores  can  be  made  to 
jovernment  officers  except  by  parties  properly  charged  with  the 
onsibility  therefor.  I  again  respectfully  urge  that  the  board  set- 
he  above-mentioned  shortage  with  the  War  Department,  then 
)  the  present  ordnance  supplies  condemned  and  turned  in,  and 
re  a  complete  new  equipment  for  the  cadet  organization. 

le  annual  review  and  parade  of  the  cadet  regiment  on  the  White 
occurred  May  6,  1903.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Marine 
1 
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The  competitive  drill  of  the  regiment  occurred  at  the  Amerioao 
League  Baseball  Park  on  May  10  and  20,  Company  C  of  the  McEin- 
ley  Manual  Training  School  being  the  winner  of  the  prize  flag. 

The  competitive  drill  of  the  separate  battalion  occurred  at  the 
American  League  Baseball  Park  on  May  23,  Company  B  of  the  H 
Street  High  School  being  the  winner. 

The  regiment  and  separate  battalion  were  called  into  public  service 
for  parade  on  May  4,  the  occasion  being  the  funeral  of  the  late  Gov. 
Alexander  R.  Sheperd,  and  again  on  June  12,  upon  the  return  to 
Washington  of  President  Roosevelt  after  his  extended  tour  through 
the  West. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  work  in  physical  training  in  the  high  schools  has  progressed 
most  satisfactorily.  The  additional  teacher  for  the  girls  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mrs.  Walton  not  only  to  do  the  work  in  the  high  schools 
more  thoroughly,  but  also  to  extend  the  work  to  the  girls  of  the 
McKinley  Manual  Training  School.  Mr.  Foley  has  conducted  the 
work  among  the  bo}^  most  effectively. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  and  practice  in  school  hours 
the  interest  in  general  school  athletics  has  been  strong  and,  I  believe, 
healthy.  Throughout  one  principle  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the 
board  of  athletic  advisors,  namely,  that  nothing  but  the  cleanest  sport 
should  be  tolerated  and  that  athletics  should  be  made  to  cooperate 
with  all  other  high  school  influences  in  making  straightforward,  manly 
men.  The  indoor  meet  hold  at  Convention  Hall  in  March  and  the 
outdoor  meet  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Athletic  Park 
in  June  were  most  successful  athletic  events. 

Again  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  need  of  athletic  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  high 
schools,  both  white  and  colored.  The  locating  of  the  new  Business 
High  School  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Central  High  School 
and  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  and  the  nearness  of  the 
M  Street  High  School  to  tli<»  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  offer 
strong  n^asons  for  providing  nuiple  grounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  athletic  interests  of  these  schools  in  the  vicinities  of  these 
groups.  Several  times  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  arrange  athletic?  contests  because  of  inability  to  secure  proper 
grounds.  Both  the  athletic  and  the  drill  interests,  which  latter  have 
always  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  baseball  authorities,  have 
l)ecome  sufficiently'  broad  to  demand  proi)er  accommodation. 

In  coiiue<?ti<)n  with  the  subjects  of  physical  training  and  athletics  I 
respectfully  urge  the  insertion  in  the  estimate  for  school  appropria- 
tions for  the  eoniiiig  year  of  items  providing  suitable  gymnasia  and 
equipments  for  the  several  high  schools  not  now  provided  therewith, 
namely,  the  Ccmtral,  Eastern,  and  M  Street  schools.  The  Western 
High  School  has  a  gymnasium,  and  the  new  Business  High  School  will 
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indoubtedly  be  so  provided,  so  that  the  need  of  the  three  first-named 
ichools  is  apparent,  that  their  physical  training  and  athletic  work 
may  be  properly  done.  The  lots  adjoining  these  several  buildings 
fnrnish  ample  grounds  for  the  erection  of  such  stmctnres.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  the  appropriation  of  the  money  by  Congress  for  build- 
ing and  proi)erly  equipping  these  gymnasia. 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  events  in  the  history  of  the  high  schools 
daring  the  past  year  was  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
b^in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  home  for  the  Business  High  School 
upon  the  lot  acquired  for  that  purpose  by  the  District  Commissioners. 
The  lot  is  ample,  but  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  is  utterly 
insufficient  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  present  school, 
much  less  will  it  allow  any  expansion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  succeed  in  having  Congress  enlarge  the 
amount  already  given  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  coming  year. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  securing  the  present  appropriation 
for  a  new  building  for  the  Business  High  School  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  and  make  due  acknowledgment  of  the  eifective  cooperation  of 
the  alumni  association  of  that  school. 

THE  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ROOM. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Miss  E.  C.  Westcott,  principal  of 
the  Western  High  School,  upon  the  lunch  room  of  that  school.  You 
will  see  that  the  venture  is  not  a  paying  one  by  any  means.  The 
heavy  expense  for  service  makes  it  impossible  to  run  the  business 
and  clear  exi)enses.  I  recommended  in  my  former  report  that  the 
Board  of  Education  consider  the  matter  with  a  view  to  appointing 
the  manager  of  the  lunch-room  business  and  paying  her  as  a  teacher, 
if  that  were  possible.  I  respectfully  make  the  same  recommendation 
again.  If  this  or  some  equivalent  action  can  not  be  taken,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  lunch  business  in  the  school  be  discontinued.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  the  burden  upon  the  principal  of  the  school 
is  entirely  too  heavy. 


Financi'tl  report  of  the  Western  High  School  lunch 

room,  year  1902-6 

r. 

^"°^^-                               of  days. 

Average 
daily 
sales. 

17.25 

Receipts. 

$99.04 
119.44 
121.49 

141.56 
117.97 
129.40 
86.00 
125.90 

Expendi- 
tuvee. 

Deficit.  1  Balance. 

1 

October 

1902. 

13 

$207.22 
115.11 
113.73 

150.46 
1»).18 
154.60 
118.82 
158.98 

$108.18  ;. 

Novoxnbe''                                . 

17 
17 

20 
19 
22 

7.02 
7.14 

7.07 
6.21 
5.88 

$4.33 

Dooember 

7.76 

AmYinry 

IttW. 

8.90    . 

7.16    . 
25.20  ,. 
28.72    . 
29.08    . 

pftHrTiarv 

iSSSrA. :::"--:::::::::::::::: 

AdtII             

1ft  1         5.41 
20  ,         6.29 

^.:::::::: ;.... 

Total.. 

+6.53 

941.40 

1,184.65 

205.24 

12.09 
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Aecounia  of  the  Waiem  High  Schodi  Itmeh  room    ComparaHve  view^  bfffean. 


Ymr. 

foon 

was 
open. 

'Sgsr 

'SPSS?- 

ad  for 
▲Twige  imwoub- 

-^       ^ 
labor. 

Bmend- 

sat 

Total  ez- 

Balance. 

ek«7. 

1B88-U80 

180 
106 
160 
166 
144 

M.40 

$10.46 

&97 
7.98 
6.68 

$1,186.08 
1,66L67 

1,184.66 

$30166 
14.66 

1,18166 

$0.06  - 

1800-1900 

""'6aoe' 

|1» 

1900-1901 

1901-1908 

mir 

SoS-Mw ::::::::::;: 

Utli 

The  defidt,  1196.15,  inclades  a  deficit  of  $30.09  carried  over  from  Jnne.  IWL 
The  actual  deficit  for  1902-3  is  $173.06.  This  deficit  was  met  by  the  proceedB  of  6 
Feabody  recital  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Weetem  High  School. 

In  conclasion  permit  me  to  express  to  yon,  and  through  you  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  thanks  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
several  high  schools,  adding  thereto  my  own  personal  obligation,  for 
the  unfailing  courtesy,  the  wise  direction,  and  generous  support  which 
you  have  constantly  given  during  the  i>ast  year. 
I  am,  very  resi>ectfully, 

P.  M.  Hughes,  Direcior, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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do 
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Brick. 
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Franklin.. 
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Johnson... 
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.do 90  by   78 
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Phelps .. 
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Abbott 


Eckington  . 

Emory 
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B  street,  between  17th 
street  and  New- 
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NW. 
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14th  streets  NW. 
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....do 
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....do 
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.do. 
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New  York  avenue  and 

L  street  NW. 
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5th  street  NW. 
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I     and  2d  street  SE. 
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-do- 
do. 

.do. 
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and  basement.  ' 

Two  stories I 

Two  stories  and  | 
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*i  Part  of  Wallach  site.  ''  Not  vet  on^-ted. 

^Size  increased  by  the  puTe\\ay*>  ot  aAOL\V\ouvv\  ^jrowud. 
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Same,  location^  description,  and  cost  of  school  buildings  owned. 
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8 
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(')  ' 
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3.  \m 


I 


17,^,00  I 

m,  till,  no 
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41,100.00 
19,200.00 

9,875.60 
12,265.00 

17,000.00 


8        11,468  j        19,466.00 
8,229  '  6.780.00 


16.120.00 
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14,718.00 

11.5(X).00 


i 
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28,38.3. 
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'•Part  of  Central  High  £k^hcx>l  site. 
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70  by    84   do 


.do. 


Potomac. 


Smallwood. 

Fifth  divMon: 
Addison.... 


12th  street,  lietween 
Maryland  avenne 
and  E  street  SW. 

I.  between  »d  and  4i 
streets  SW. 


.do >  172  by    W    Three  stories 

andbseement 

.do '    55  by  S5    Two  storiei  sad 

i                           basement, 
.do '    72  by  ae    Two  stories 


.do ;    70  by  83    Two  stori««snd 

basement. 


P.   between  fSA  and 

SM  StreetM  NW. 

CondnitBoad Condnit  road 

Corcoran 28th  street,  between  X 

street  and  Olive  ave-  ' 

nueNW. 
Curtis IK  between  aSBd  and 

:M  streets  NW. 
Fillmore 3atb.  between  U  and  V 

StreetM  NW. 
Grant G.  between  21st  and 

2M  streets  KW. 

Hiirh  Street %thand  SstreetsNW. 

Jackson U,  between  SHh  and 

:fl»*t  strtH»ts  NW. 

Re«»«T\-oir Conduit  nwd 

Thrt'lkeUl :«tt  h  .Mtrtv t  and  I»ros- 

pi.Tt  uvt*uu«*  NW. 
T«m»*r -*4th  and  F  streets  NW. 


do 54  by  88 

Frame 

Brick ««  by  82 


.do ;    97  by  70 

.do i    70  by  84 


.do. 


«  by  8S 


Frame i    58  by  80 

Brick I    70  by  84 


Frame  . 
Brick  .. 


WeiKhtmnn. 
Sixth  division: 
Blair 

Blake 


<4alt»s . . 
Have** . 


Maxlisun 
Pi«'r<H»... 
Taylor . . 


Wt'bb 

8tn-enth  division  <  cimnt v  ■ 
WTiit*' 

Bri|?htw<MKl     .   .. 

Bnmkland 

CTie vy  ('ha.«»e 


M  nml  Si*l  streets  NW. 

I.  lK«twt»<»n  Wth  ami  7th 

strict"*  NE. 
North     (.'anitol.     l>e- 

twt-en     K     and     L 

stitt»ts  NW. 
1st  !ind  a  stnn^ts  NW. 
r>th  and  K  stro**ts  NE. . 


Ct  and  inthstrtH.»t»  NE. 
aand  UthstnvtsNK- 
7th.  YK'twiH*n  F  and  G 

strwts  NE. 
1-')th     ami      RotMKlale 

stn'ets  NE. 


.....do 

do 

....do 

...d.) 


75  by   29 

67  by  H5 

TO  by   K3 

70  by  W 

70  by  84 


do 90   bv  6rt 

do 7{)i  by  93* 


.do. 
.do . 
.do. 


Hamilton  . 
Lanfirdon.. 

Monro<^  . . , 


Prtwortli  . 
Takonia... 


Brightw<KMl.  D.  C 

|Br«M>klaml.  D.C.  iLan- 
{    sinjf    and    Wallace 

I    strt»cts). 

(NmmH'ticnt  avenue 
»'Xtendi»<l. 

BladeiLHbnri;:  road 

].4injrdon.I>.(.\  ( Quwns 
Cbai>el  road). 

Steubtrn  stn'et.  bt*- 
tw«H'n  BriKhtwJMMl 
and  Sherman  ave- 
nues NW. 

Philiid(.'li)hia  stroot, 
near  BriKhtwood 
avcnuo  NW. 

Takoma  Park 


d.. 


do. 


70  by  84 
70  by  8t 
7tl  by    H 

irn  by  130 


.do. 


One  story 

Two  stories  end 


Three  stories 

and  basement 
Two  storiesiad 

basement 
Three  stories 

and  basement 
Two  stories...... 

Two  stories  tsd 

basement. 

Two  stories 

do I 

Two  stories  and  j 

basement.       ' 

do 1 


-do 

.do 


Threi*  stories.... 

Two  storieu  ana 

basement. 

do 

..-.do 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 


I        ,1..  ' /Two  stories  an<i  j 

I      ■'*'' \    liasement.        | 

Frame '  Two8tori«»s ' 


Brick ; do. 

Frame do . 


I 


Bri«'k 70  by    84     Two  stories  and  i 

I  basement. 


do 48  by    K"*  , do 

do. 


Tenley Tenley.D.C  . 


.do. 


IttO  by  187  ,  One    story   and 
1     basement. 
.  fTwo  stories  and 

;l    basement.        I 
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P.  location,  description,  and  cost  of  school  buildings  owned — Continned. 


How  heAted. 


Wtmn     No.  of 
erectad.  roonifl. 


lies 

isro 

119^ 
iWtf 

!H53 
1M07 


1^7 

1889 
1894 
1891 

1900 


r    1888 
■jt   1896 

,/   1891 
1 1    18JM$ 

1898 

.'      1881 
18W 

18H9 


D  C  1903— VOT.  4- 


19itt 

1899 

f   1882 
•  \    l8iW 


SlHOf 

Rite. 


VaJueofalte. 


14 

ft 

*l 
•i 

an  I 

i 

I 

4 


ly 

8  I 
1£ 

4I 
4 

«' 

B  I 

8 


IS 
8 

8 
8 
8 


4 

4  I 


4i 

I 

4 
8 


i«7,r 


K34  I    tl(»,43e.00 


8,nri^ 

15,000 
60,7814 
IS.57S 

14,190 

19,4.110 

10.890 
14,40) 

£4.900 
£l,n€@ 


Is  a 


13J12 
££,013 
]U,9tti 


IS,  071 

9,980 
10,000 
12,660 

18,B60 


18,234 

16,000 

40.000 

flB,670 
43,6a) 

15,000  I 


Ooetof 

building. 


T.E^.OO 

15,S72.0U 

l».!i00.00 
0,5^1^00 

lO.GOO.OQ 

38,4/10.00 

I 

4,3Qei.rK) 

&.S19.0t) 

7, 47a  70 

1, OHO.  00 
7,700.00 

18,  BOO.  00 

«,as5.oo ' 
ifl,is».on 

4,3%,00 
IO,700.0tJ 

E,Oa),OQ  ' 
H.&IO.OU 

H,7fl3.fiO  ' 

13.713.  on 

i 

6,000.00 

I 

9,0^.00 


300.00 
999.45 

468.00 
000.00 
475.50 


8,984.96 


6,470.00  ; 

2,475.00  ' 

6.000.00 

800.00  ' 
800.00  , 


Total  <"o«t. 


1411000.00 
I8,i^J)0 

3M.9»;.Q0 
£4,627.00 
7^,  00a  00  I 
T,fJ00.O0 
4,500.00  I 

£0,6^.00 

£9,3ia00  . 

l.iOO.OO 
8&,96i.OO 

oo.ooaoo 

^.046. 4«  I 

4O.4S9.0O 

I 
3,000.00 
£»,731.00 

fi.9Be.l8  I 
5,000.00 

£0,066. 20  I 

se,BS4.oo 

ig.OT1.00 

^,iimoo 


I 


|14fl,  435.00 

att,OffT.OO 

4»,3a4.00 

49,336^111 
m. 580. 00 

HSv  087.00 

110,400.00 
lUWS.OO 
7,41B.0D 

86,171.00 

as.  Tea  00 

£,£«).  00 

8s,ec&oo 

79,600.00 

67;S54.00 

7,890.00 
30,431.00 

7,  we.  18 

8,600.00 

ar.eia.TB 

43,006,00 
£S,m.DO 
84,098.00 


4oaio. 
:a8,»79. 

25,644. 
86,152. 
26,584. 


00 
61, 

00 
00 
60 


20,885.00 


81,662. 

9,8arr. 

4,000. 
7,964. 


4,600.00  83,988.00 


es,4i&.oo 

88,979.06 

82,112.00 
36,152.00 
35,000.00 


88,866.30  42,781.84 


86,855.00 

24,027.00 

15,837.48 

4,800.00 
8.764.11 

28,488.00 


i8,i;r> , 

i 

5,600.00  . 

83,143.00 

88.643.00 

29.930 

1 

2.9JI2.()() 

19,611.78 

22.6(W.7a 

43,660  { 

10,890.00  , 

27,980.00 

38,810.00 

-14 
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ASsme,  location^  deteripium^  and  eo9t  of  mkoal  huUdinaa  owned — ContiiiiiBd. 


Ki 


IjOOtiOtt. 


S^toof 


DuMiiption. 


Serenth  DlTlrioo    (ooim- 
ty)— Conttmied. 
WMtgH-OpnttoHed. 
Woodbvm ......... . 


floUUen* 
Qaeens  Chapel 

TdiiIaw  rottdfiMttr 
Loa  gh  t>oroQgh 
road. 
Oolored- 

Brlghtwood — . 


Rinsroad, 

voaa. 
Bates  road^naar  8ol- 

dieri*Hoiiie. 
OnLangdonaito 


Blair  I  Brick. 


FmL 


Two  sfeoriMaadf 


Brace. 


Banker  Hill  road. 
Port  Slocnma 


OrantRoad. 


iTyCity 

Cbaln  Bridge  Boad 


Mott  ... 
Wilson. 


Militanr  road,  near 
Broad  Branch 
road. 

Brightwood,  near 
Rock  Creek  Ford 
road. 

Brentwood  Road, 
near     Queens 
Chapel  Road. 
Eighth  division: 
White  (c'lty>— 

Buchanan 


Cranch 
Tyler  .. 


White  ( county  >— 

Benning 

Anacofitia  Road  **. . 
Conf?ro«8  Heights  . 


Good  Hope  . 
Kenilworth . 


Van  Buren . 


Van  Buren  annex  . 
Orr 


Colore<l  J  county  »— 
Bonniug  Road  an- 
nex'* 

Benning  Road 

Bimey  annex 


Tnnlaw    road. 
Lougbboronghroad. 


IfUitarr   road. 
Brightwood. 

Ifanilian  street,  be- 
tween Brightwood 
and  Sherman  are- 
nnesNW. 

Bunker  Hill  road 

Bhdrroad 

(Qrant  road  between 
TenlejandConnectl- 
cntavenne  extended. 

IryCity.D.C 

Chain  Bridge  road 
near  Condnit  road. 
/Tmmbnll  and  Sixth 
\   streets  KW. 
Central  avenue,    be- 
tween Erie  and  Sn- 
jperior  streets  N  W. 
Military  road,  near 
BroadBranchraad.fr 

Brightwood,       near 

Rock  Creek  Ford 

road.'* 
Brentwood  road,  near 

Queens     Chapel 

road. ft 


E.  lietween  13th  and 

14th  streets  SE. 
12th  and  G  streets  SE. 

11th.  between  G  and  I 
streets  SE. 

B<'nning.D.C 

i  Anaciwtia  niad 

!  CongreasHeights.  D.  C 

G<K)dHope.D.C 

Anacostiu    avenue. 

Kenilworth.  D.C. 
Jefferson  8trt»et,  Ana- 

<'ostia.  D.  C. 

' do 

Front  street.  TwiiilnK  , 

City 


f....do... 
.....do... 

do.*. 


81  by   ei    One  story.. 


25  by   81  . 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Brick. 


do.. 

Frame. 


71|  by  88  i  Two  stories  and 
basement 


...do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Frame  and 

brick. 
Brick 


One  story., 
do...... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


I 


Frame . 
....do.. 
do.. 


Brick 

do 

do 


70  by  84 
28  by  84 
21  by    84 


I  TwostorieB 

Two  storiM  and 
basement. 

One  story 

do 


81  by   24  ! do 


I 


79  by   88 
TO  by    M 


....do.. 
Frame  . 
Brick  . 


I 


Two  stories  and 
basement. 

Threestoriwand 
basement. 

Two  8tori«e  and 
basement 


Frame 

Brick :«  by  llW 


.do. 


.do 

.do 1  l.-i()by  125 


Benniug  road ,  Frame. 


Two  stories.. 

One  story ••• 

Two  stories  and 

basement        I 

One  story ••■| 

Two  stories  and  i 

basement. 
do I 


Three  stories.--- 
Two  stories  and 
basement. 

One  story 


.do. 


Bimey . . . 
Burrville 


I  Rear  Nichols  avenue, 
I      Hillsdale,  D.  C. 

(Nichols  avenue.  Hills- 

\    dale, D.C. 

;  Burrville.  D.  C 


do TwostorieB.. 

— do 1 do 


Frame |  One  story 


Garfield (iarfleld.  D.  (^ 

Hill>*dalo Ni<*hols  avenue,  HIUh- 

1      dale,  D.  C. 
High  school: 

Coloreil  (city>—  , 

M  Street M  street.  l)etwi»en  \A 

1      »tri?et  and  New  Jer- 
sey avenue  NW. 

a  TJaed  ah  a  storeroom. 


do. 

do. 


Two  stories. 


.do. 


Brick  . 


«)  by  147    Threestoriesand 
liasement.        I 


''  Abandoned. 
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e,  location,  description,  and  cost  of  school  buildings  own<d — Continned. 


Hc>w  h«&ted 


When 


No.  of 

4 

%% 

}         ' 

t%m} 

t 

in 

1 

4S,Eaa 

t 

ia,5M> 

8 

ao,ooi) 

1 
1 

t 

4S,G0U 

1 

21.78fJ 

}         .0 

1^,160 

8 

15.  a» 

!il,7») 

21,  T«) 

21,:hu 

3IK»i4 

7.776 

ll,5H8 

10 

2i,7»a 

1&.0OO 

la,  000 
J».7fiO 

)     ' 

<") 

4.%  500 

s 

IS.IMTU 

6 

43,5U0 

41.832 

S4 

S4.,%1 

y»lQQ  of  site. 


Cd0tof 


ToUlcort, 


IMS 

vm 

18fi& 


i«e 
laiB 


1M7 
ISM 

1871 


1865 

lasT 
imu 

IHTK 

imj 


IflDl 

i8Hy 

ISfll 

IWI 

1»K) 

iHfH 
iKTi 

1«>1 

1^4<2 
1*(T1 


iMin 


411).  00 
150,00 


3,500.00 
T.6»J.OO 


mo.  00 

l,Qe9.W 
4,9lie.{0 
8.000100 

ijao,<» 


OpCrzfi.oo 

9,000,00 
100.00 
150,00 
100.00 

10,000.  GO 
li.tOO.ttt 
fi.Wl.OO 


2J78.00 
1.310.00 
2,i«0.U0 

B,  320. 00 

Taaoo 
ar,,ooo.oo 

S,  500,00 


tio,fio.oo 
uaoo.oo 

MO.OO 
500,00 


1,^)0,00 

8,100.00 
500.00 

i,soaoo 
eoo.oo 

17, 488. 00 
»0,QUO,00 

400.00 

000.00 

500.00 

16.000.00 

^»7S.OO 


8.na5.oo 

£S.&4a.OO 

£3.000.00 
4,402100 

SB,  604. 00 

6,887.00 


MO.  00 
(/) 

le.JiOO.tJO 
Ota  00 

900, 0() 
1.7U».00 


*M,mt.m 


3,135.00 


37,911.06 

Ji,TQO.a> 

G.  247. 00 
5,000.00 


|]je,ttoe.fiO 

E,QOO.OD 
500.00 

6fi0.0D 


4,m>.aii 
J».7aa.ia 

3,ooaoo 

1,£«9.00 

5,566.00 

6,3»L38 
1,000.00 

86,506.00 
85,000.00 

500.00 
OOOlOO 


37,508,48 

21jm.€0 
34,683.00 


n,iiaoo 

1,910. 00 
24,94U.0D 

^,3ao.oo 

6,213-00 

9,337,00 
£4,  TOO.  lie 


4,005.00 

40,411.06 
3,3QO.O0 

6,147-00 
0,700.00 


1113,317.00        1110,009.00 


cPart  ot  Langrdon  Bite. 
tfBnmed  down  in  the  estrly  seventdes. 


/Port  ol  oT\|^i[ia\^Birck&i  fJ»X». 
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Name,  location^  description,  and  cost  ofeehooi  huHdinge  owned — Cantmiied. 


Name. 


Looatlon. 


Stjleof 
boiUUng. 


DeatriptioB. 


Mannftl  tnUninff  flcbooL 
Armstrunff 


Ninth  diTiBkm: 
Chamberlain  o . 


PBtreet, 
andad 


KW. 


Brick. 


Fett. 


Oarriflon.. 
Magmder. 
FhnUps... 


do.. 

Frame. 


.do. 


StBTens . . . 

Sumner... 
Wormley . 


Tenth  diTiaion: 
Banneker . . 


E  andttd  streets  ITW. . 
East  street,   Gtoorge- 

town. 
12th,  between  Band  8 

streets  NW. 
M,  between  16th  and 

17th  streets  KW. 
K.  between  87th  and 

»th  streets  ITW. 
nsist,  between  K  and  L 
I   streets  NW. 

Mandl7thstreetsNW.I do. 

Prospect  arenne,  be-  ' do. 

tween  83d  and  81th  | 

streets  NW.  | 


.do. 
.do. 


[....do. 


Twostoriesi 
basement 


07  by    88  I do 

'  Two  stories.. .« 


lO  by    84  ' do 

56  by  104  ' do 

TO  by    84   do 

'/Three  stories  iid 


Donglaas. 
Garnet... 


John  F.  Cook . 
Jones 

LangBton 


8d,  between  K  and  L 
I     streets  NW. 
■  Ist  and  Pierce  streets 
;     NW. 

U  and  lOth  streets  NW. 


[Q,  between  4th  and  IHh  \       ^^ 
streets  NW.                |....do. 
and  1st  streets  NW.; do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


94  by    69  I do _ 

70  by   84  ■  Two  storiaiaad 

I     basementk* 


81  by    60 


:;? 


Logan 

Patterson. 

Slater 


Eleventh  divlHion: 
Ainbuflh  


Anthony  Bowen. 
Bell 

GiddingH 

Lincvjln 


P,  between  North  Gap- 1 do. 

itol  and  Ist  streets  | 

NW. 

ad  and  G  streets  NE  ..' do. 

Vermont  avenue,  near  ! do . 

U  street  NW.             | 
P,  between  North  Cap- 1 do . 

itol  and  Ist  streetH 

NW.  ! 

L.l>ctween({thand7th  ' do. 

strwta  8W.  j 

E  and  »th  streets  SW . . ; do . 

Ist,  T>etwe<in  B  and  C    do  . 

HtroetH  8W. 
G,  iH'itweeii  .*kl  and  4th    do  . 

streets  SE. 
iid  and  U  streets  SE do  . 


90  by  78 

96  by  68 

67  by  88 

70  by  105 

TO  by  84 

TO  by  84 

TO  by  84 


.do. 
.do. 


Three  storlMiad 
basement 

Three  stoiies — 
Two  stories  ud 

basement 
do ~ 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Love  joy. 

Payne... 
Randall . 
Bjrphax  . 


Total. 


l^h  and  D  streets  NE. 

15th  and  C  streets  SE. . 
1st  and  I  streets  SW  . . 
Half,  l)etween  N  and 
O  streets  SW. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TO  by    84 

TO  by    m 

67  by    83  !. 


.do. 


70  by    84 
75  by    «8 

100  by  135 


I 


.do. 
.do. 


90  by    72 

81  by    85 


^° i 

Three   stories  I 
and  basement 

rwo  stories  sod 
basement 

do 

Three  stories..;" 
Two  stories  sna 
basement. 


I 


"Building  torn  down. 

i*  Part  of  Garnet  School  site. 
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^fw^-t^^i    r««.ni*. 


VaIxaeof«it«». 


ToQftI  cv>rt. 


3^10 


1»« 

I  1^  r 


S*i.  rtfr-f. 


i9iie 

i: 

:l^,;r5 

|io.isb.&» 

ni«kawLa 

li«.*H.n 

< 

».ae 

>.3ftX(»> 

*l.«»aV 

SLU^LiV 

:^*« 

s 

14.IP.^1 

i«.auiv 

2i.MaA> 

*v:«vw 

1*7 

> 

I>.4« 

19.«^IXA) 

2^«:3.A» 

ixsuat 

1*1 

s 

i;<.ae 

ii,*v.a» 

aBLrtWLiw 

s:.«Hii^ 

a) 

l«.4!il 

i(SL48i.a) 

*».inKiv 

3«.48l.(V 

10 

ll.9h4 

25.1W.W 

iNSf 

> 

9.65:} 

lO.AUlO 

anauw 

aXttHXO) 

l!« 

.< 

9.t»l> 

10,5«\lV 

2lL2W.a) 

».8».i1U 

ISSI 

12 

iS.4el> 

±2.!*UlW 

xv,rtiaw 

47.«IXW 

1     l***        1 

10 

8,«0 

6.9lV.iH> 

iv<.rtv,rt> 

24,«lXVltU 

s 

U.SdB 

ii.i(«.a> 

25.HWLIV 

W.4S«.W 

1»K 

s 

IS.iOi 

lasiUdi) 

:)K,s\va) 

^»&.ilQ 

8 

9,125 

8,4«».25 

a*,  stars 

2S.  118.00 

1* 

12 


null 


ll.iUl 
11.1191 

ii,aiii , 

14,011) 
t1l,tH) 


ll.lUI.Ak 


lo.aiiiw 
■'9.  ii&iw 

i,£io.no 

&.T64.ID 


3d>»wr.cw 


81.885,  IV 
:f4.IQ£!.tD 


,.    l,5M,tm.4ll    ^(nS,Ttti.&T 


aT,*w?.w 


»:.T2tt.«i 
»e.i4u,uo 

41.1%1D 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


1904:-1905. 


Henry  V.  Boynton,  1321  R  street  NW. 

J.  HoLDswoRTH  GoRDON,  330  Johii  Marshall  place  NW. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  West,  13(}4  Harvard  Ptreet  NW. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Francis,  2112  Pennsylvania  avenue  NW. 

Richard  Kingsmax,  711  East  Capitol  street. 

James  F.  Bitndy,  420  Fifth  street  NW. 

E.  Southard  Parker,  Metropolitan  Citizens'  Bank. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    BOARD. 

Premleidf  Henry  V.  Boynton,  1321  R  street  NW. 

Vire.'preindenlj  J.  Holdsworth  Gordon,  330  John  Marshall  jilace  NW. 

Secretary ^  W.  F.  Rodrick,  151  Kentucky  avenue  SE. 


W.  W.  rx)NNER,  223  Tenth  street  NE. 
J.  W.  F.  Smith,  816  Fourth  street  NW. 
J.  W.  De  Maine,  The  Brunswick. 

messen(;er. 

R.  O.  Wilmarth,  227  John  Mursliall  place  NAV. 

MEETIMJS   of  the    HOARD. 

The  statefl  meetings  of  the  Boanl  of  Education  are  held  on  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

list   of   committees   of   the    board   of    EDUCATION. 

On  rules  and  by-laws. — Bundy,  Mrs.  West,  Parker. 

WaySf  means f  and  supplies. — Boynton,  Parker,  Mrs.  Francis. 

Buildings^  repairs^  and  saiutatio)). — Kingsnian,  (iordon,  ]\frs.  Francis. 

Normal  and  high  schools  and  scholarships. — Gordon,  Boynton,  Bundy. 

Teachers  and  janitors. — Mrs.  West,  Kingsnian,  Bundy. 

Text-hooks. — Parker,  Kingsman,  Gordon. 

Indtistrial  education  atid  special  instruction. — Mrs.  Francis,  Mrs.  West,  Kingsman. 

Military  affairs. — Parker,  Gordon,  Bundy,  Boynton. 

OFFICE   OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Franklin  School. 

A.  T.  Stuart,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mrs.  Ida  Gilbert  Myers,  Assistant  Suiverintendent. 

W.  S.  Montgomery,  Assistant  Superintendent. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 


FIBST  DIVISION. 

SapeirMiig  principal,  Mr.  C.  8.  Claek. 

Office,  Dezmlflon  Schocd;  residence,  The  Manhattan,  IfiOl  Park  itreet,  Monnt  Pleasant. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


Adams 

Berret 

Dcnnison 

ForMS 

Franklin 

Harrison 

Hubbard 

Johnson 

Johnson  Annex 

Morgan 

Thomson 


R  street,  between  Seventeenth 
street  and  New  Hampshire  ave- 
nue NW. 

Fourteenth  and  Q  streets  NW 

8  street,  between  Thirteenth  and 
FOnrtcenth  streeta  NW. 

MasHHchusetts     avenue,     between 
Seventeenth      and      Eighteenth 
I     HtteetsNW. 

I  Thirteenth  and  K  streets  NW 

;  Thirteenth  street,  between   V  and 
I     W  streets  NW. 

Kenyon  street,  between  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  streets  NW. 

School  and  Grant  streets,  Monnt 
Pleasant. 

School  street.  Mount  Pleasant 

California  avenue  and  Boundary  . . . . 

Twelfth  street,  between  K  and  L 
streets  NW. 


Mn.  C.  B.  Smith.  1602  Ninth  street  NW. 


Miss  M.  C.  McGill,  1326  R  strei^t  NW. 
Miss  K.  E.  Rawlings,  3445  Holmead  ave^ 

nueNW. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Mnrch,827  Florida  avenue  NE. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Kramer,  1818  S  street  NW. 
Miss  A.  L.  Sargent,  14M  Sheridan  avenue 

NW. 
Mr.  Horton  Simpson,  1768  Fifteenth  street 

NW. 
Miss  C.  G.  Brewer,  The  Ontario. 

iSee  Johnson  School.) 
f  iss  C.  L.  Garrison,  1804  Yale  street  NW. 
(See  Fnnklin  School.) 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  John  T.  Fruocam. 

Office,  Henry  School;  residence,  1115  East  Ci4>itol  street 


Abbott Sixth  street  and  Now  York  avenue    Miss  Mete] la  King,  721  Irving  street  NW. 

NW.  I 

(iBKc Soiwul  Htreot,  above  U  8tn»et  N W | 


Hfiiry P  street.  iHitWiHin  Sixth  ant!  .Seventh 

HtrtM?t,MNW. 
Morse :  R  stret't,  lK?twiH.'n  Now  Jcrsov  bvo- 

nuo  and  Fifth  strtfot  NW. 
rhel|w Vormoiit  Hvenuo,  botwi>i;n  T  aiid  U 

Htreota  NW. 
Pol k Si>vcnth  and  I'  st tvqIh  N W 


S«'iit<iii ■  1  street,  between  .Second  and  Third 

,     streets  NW. 
TwinluK Third    stroot,   t>otween    N   and    O 


sIroetM  NW. 


Wolister Tenth  and  H  streets  NW 


Mrs.   M.   E.   C.   Walker.    1125  Elevoiilh 

street  NW. 
Miss  A.  A.  Chesney,  fiU  Q  stroel  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  White,  1420  Konesaw  avoniio 

NW. 
Miss  F.  S.  Fairioy,  109  Ridge  road  cast:  P. 

().  Im>x  14,  District  of  Columbia. 
Miss  M.  E.  Bond,  818  New  Jersey  avenue 

NW. 
Miss  F.  L.  Hendley,  1216  L  street  NW. 

Miss  8.  C.  Collins,  623  I  street  NW. 

.Miss  S.  B.  Kent,  834  Thirteenth  street  NW. 


THIRD  DIVI3I0N. 


Supervising  princii)al.  Dr.  E.  G.  Kimball. 
Office,  Wallach  Siihool;  residence,  1204  Massachusetts  avenue  NW. 


Brent.... 
I>ent 

Edmonds 
Hilton... 

Lenox . . . 

Maury .  . 

PoaUKiy. 
Towers  .. 
Wallach . 


Third  an<l  T)  streets  SE 

Second  street  and  South  Carolina 
avenue  4SE. 

Ninth  and  DstreetsNE 

Sixth  street, between  B  and  C streets 
NE. 

Fifth  stn>et,  between  G  street  and 
Vincinia  avenue  .SE. 

B  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth streets  NE. 

Fifth  and  C  HtnM-ts  NE 

Eighth  and  rstreot.MSE 

D  street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets  SE. 


I 


Miss  A.  L.  Grant,  648  East  Capitol  street. 
1  Miss  A.  P.  Stromberger,  428  Eighth  stix'et 

i  MIssM.  A.  McNantz,  129  Sixth  street  NE. 
I  Miss  J.  M.  Rawlings.  517  A  street  SE. 

I  Mi.s8  M.  £.  Kealey,  715  East  Capitol  street 
I 
Miss  M.  G.  Kelly,  Riggs  Hotel. 

Miss  M.  A.  Aukwani,  128  D  street  SE. 
Miss  N.  M.  Mack,  624  A  street  SE. 
Miss  Anne  Beers,  117  Fourth  street  SE. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    OF   THE    DI8TBICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  Isaac  Faibbrothbs. 

Office,  Jefferson  School;  residence,  924  B  street  SW. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


Aniidon 

Arihnr 

Bow«;n.  ShvIcs  J 
Bradley  ..'. 

Greenleaf 

Jefferson 

McCurmicl: 

Potomac 

Small  wood 


Sixth  and  F  streets  SW 

Arthur  place  NW 

Third  and  K  streets  SW 

Thirteen-and-a-hair  street,  between 
C  and  D  streets  SW. 

Foar-and-a-half  street,  between  M 
and  N  streets  SW. 

Sixth  and  D  streets  SW , 

Third  street,  between  M  and  N 
streets  SE. 

Twelfth  street,  between  Maryland 
avenue  and  £  street  8W. 

I  street,  between  Third  and  Four- 
and-a-half  streets  SW. 


Miss  M.  L.  Smith.  903  French  street  NW. 
Miss  H.  P.Johnson,  1607  Seventh  street  N  W. 
Miss  A.  B.  Neumeyer.  417  Tenth  street  8W. 
Miss  M.  £.  Martin,  708  B  street  SW. 

Miss  S.E.  Halley,627  Seventh  street  SW. 

Mr.|C.  N.Thompson,  218£leventh  streets  W. 
Miss  Lily  Buehler,326  Second  street  S£. 

Miss  B.  M.  Price,  438  New  Jersey  avenue  S£. 

Mr.G.  A.  Johnson,  2011  S  street  NW. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  B.  T.  Jannet. 

Office,  Curtis  School;  residence,  1671  Thirty-first  street  NW. 


AddiM)n 

Conduit  Road... 
Corcoran 

Curtis 

Fillmore 

Grant 

Industrial  Home 

Jackson 

I 

Reservoir 

Threlkeld 

Toner 

Weightman 


P  street,  between  Thirty-second  and 

Thirty-thiid  streets  N  W. 

Conduit  road , 

Twenty-eighth    street,  between    M 

street  and  Olive  avenue  N  W. 
O  street,  between  Thirty-second  and 

Thirty-third  streets  N\V. 
Thirty-fifth  street,  between  U  and  V 

streets  NW. 
Q  street,  between  Twentv-first  and 

Twentv-second  streets  N W. 

Wisconsin  avenue  NW 

U  street,  between    Thirtieth    and 

Thirty-first  streets  N  W. 
Conduit  road,  near  reservoir 

Thirty-sixth    street    and     Prospect 
avenue  NW. 

Twenty-fourth  and  F  streets  NW 

Twenty-third  and  M  streets  N  W 


MisB  C.  A.  Ossire,  2721  P  street  N  W. 

Miss  E.  N.  Lan8dale,2715  N  street  NW. 
Miss  M.  F.  Gore,  1147  New  Hampshire 

avenue  NW. 
Miss  £.  M.  Chase,  1363  Yale  street  N  W. 

Miss  T.  C.  Roeser,  2314  Eighteenth  street 
NW. 

Miss  F.  L.  Reeves,  720  Twenty-second 
street  NW. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Haycock,  Industrial  Home. 

Miss  K.  L.  Godey,  2455  Eighteenth  street 
NW. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Draper,  2314  Eighteenth  street 
NW. 

Miss  M.  A.  McMonigle.  1002  New  Hamp- 
shire avenue  NW. 

Miss  Blanche  Beckham,  2721  N  street  NW. 

Miss  E.  Macfarlane,  920  Sixteenth  street 
NW. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  W.  B.  Pattkbbon. 

Office,  Ludlow  School;  residence.  The  Princeton,  1430  V  street  NW. 


Blair  . 


Bennin^ 

Hamilton  ... 
Kenilworth  . 
Ludlow 


Madison. 
Pierce... 
Taylor. . . 
Webb. 


I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

streets  NE. 

Benning 

Bladensburg  road 

Kenil  worth 

Southeast  comer  Sixth  and  G  streets 

NE 

Tenth  and  G  streets  NE 

G  and  Fourteenth  streets  NE 

Seventh  street,  near  G  street  NE 

Fifteenth  and  Rosedale  streets  NE. .. 


Wheatley Twelfth  and  N  streets  NE. 


Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1437  Rho<le  Island 

avenue  NW. 
Miss  M.  Q.  Young,  927  G  street  NW. 
Miss  E.  P.  Kirk,  819  R  street  NW. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Voorhees,  Kenilworth.  D.  C. 
Miss  £.  C.  Dyer,  1702  Ninth  street  NW. 

Miss  M.  J.  Austin.  728  F  street  NE. 
Miss  K.  C.  Babbington,  78 1  street  NW. 
Miss  S.  G.  SUvers,  910  L  street  NW. 
Mii«  A.  J.  Bell.  70  Q  street  NW. 
Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1741  U  street  NW. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OK   THE   DI8TB10T   OF   COLUMBLA.. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Sapervlslng  principal,  Mr.  J.  R.  Keeke. 

Office.  Bright  wood  School;  reKidence.  Bright  wood,  D.  0. 


Name. 


U'hiir. 

BrigktWfMMl  . 
Chevy  rhHNe 
MonnH> 

Petworth  . . . . 
T*koma 

Tenley 

Woodbiini... 


Location. 


Name  and  residence  of  principal. 


Briffhtwood Mr.  W.  E.  Nallev.  Brightwood. 

Onnnvftlcut  avonne  extended {  MIhs  M.  Ellen  Given.  1701  V  street  XW. 

Sti>ulM>n  Htn>et.  betwei^n  BrightwtKKl     MIhs  11.  G.  Nioholii.  2K2I  Eleventh  utreet 
and  Sherman  avcnui*s  XW.  I      NW. 

Petworth '  MIniM.  W.  Prank.  1821  Klgn  place  NW. 

Takoma M Iw  Margaret  Bayly,  133S  Eleventh  Mtreei 

I      NW. 
Tenlfy ! i  Mr.  W.  B.    Ireland,  WlM*onidn  uvenue, 

I     Tenley. 
Klggs  and  Blair  roadn !  MIkr  H.  £.  King.  Fifth  and  MurHsion  ftn*eli 

I      NW. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  prineipal,  Mr.  II.  M.  JuiiNwtN. 

Office,  (branch  School:  reKidence.  AnacoHtia,  D.  C. 


White. 


Buchanan E  xtreet,  between  Thlrti*enth  and 

'      Fourteenth  HtreetM  8E. 
Cranch I  Twelfth  and  G  «tn>etJiSE 


CktngrewtlK'ights..,  CongrcKR  Height« , 

Orr Twining  City , 

Stanton '  Hamilton  road,  G'>od  Hope,  D.  C 

Tyler I  EU*vcnth  rtreet,  between  G  and  I 

I     ((trc^etHSE. 

Van  Buren ,  JelTonion  Ktreet,  Anacostia 

Van  Biiren  annex .    Wa.<<hington  street,  Anacostia 


Mim  M.  R.  McCaiislen,  710  East  Capitol 

street. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  CroBwell,  1323  Emerson  Ktnil 

NE. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Lowe.  216  Fifth  street  NE. 
Miss  C.  A.  Luebkert.  201  D  street  NE. 
Miss  C.  1.  Mathis.  Good  Hope.  D.  (\ 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Peabody,  725  Thirteenth  strwt 

BE. 

JMiss  S.  A  Langley,  311  Sixth  street  8E. 


Blakr. 


NINTH  DIVLSION. 

8ui>orv'iSing  principnl.  Mr.  S.  M.  Ely. 

Ofllcf,  Gait's  S<rhfxil:  rt->*i(h'iir(',  fi<)  S  street  NW. 


I  North  Cnpitol  stn*it,  iM'twi'iMi  K  and 

I  L.siriM'tsNW. 

BnMtklnnd  i  HnM>kljind 

CiirbiTV Fiftli  Htri'ot.  iM'twct-n  I»  iiml  K  .^tn-ots 

NE. 
KckiiiKtnn First  and  (^iiiiicy  strvois  NE 

KnuTV I  Lincoln  av«Miiio  ami  I'm^^p.-ct  s(n«ot 


I 


NK. 


r,al««s First  and  (J  strortsNW 

I 

Hay  OS I  Fifth  and  K  stri-i-ts  N  K 

Langdon j  liangdon 


MissF.  M.  Roach,  1820 North  Capitol striH-t. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Finckol.  (•.l.'>  Spnu-o  strt?ct  NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Little.  .MO  E  street  NE. 

Miss  M.  K.  Lyd«lano,   i'-A  Florida  avonnc 

NW. 
Miss  Adolaldo  Davis,  21:U'  strott  SE. 

Miss  K.  T.  Brown.  1H3.S  Cinohinnti  sinft 

NW. 
M\yA  A.  M.  Clavton.  fiikJ  E  strwt  NK. 
.Mis.M  A.  M.  Sis.«<»n,  1.S04  First  striMt  NW. 


TENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising:  principal.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brown. 

Office,  Siimn«'r  Si-hool;  rcsidonoe.  921  Twenty-fourth  street  NW. 


Briggs ,  E  and  Twenty-swond  streets  NW  . . . 


Miss    A.    T.    llowarrl,    200(i   Si»vont«.4'ntli 

sin»et  NW. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wa.shington.  206  R  street  NW. 


Miss  A.  M.  M»ison,  2218  I  street  NW. 


NW. 
MissG.  F.  Smith.  1613  Chur<-h  street  NW. 


Chain      Bridge  '  Chain  Bri«lge  nwid 

Road. 
MrtKnidcr ^  M  street.  Ijctwcen  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth .streets  NW. 
Moiitgonierv i  Twenty-seventh    street,   between    I  ,  Miss  F.  S.   Bruce,  1911    Eleventh    street 

I      and  K  streets  NW.  ' 

lMiillii»s N  street.   U'tweon   Twenty  sc'ventli 

I      and  TwiMity-eiglith  streets  NW. 

Reno I  Ilowanl  avenue.  Fort  Reno Mrs.  L.  I.  Hnwkesworth,  142S  Pien-e  place 

NW. 
Stevens '  Twcniy-Hrst  street,  between  K  and  L     Miss  M.   E.  Gibbs,  13t»3  Kenesaw  street 

I      streets  NW.  NW. 

Sumner '  M  and  Seventeenth  streets  NW Mis-iK.!'.  Alexander.  1.M2 Pierce placeNW. 

Wonnlev I  Pn>sp<M't  .street,  between  Thirlv-ibinl     Mi.ss  E.  F.  Wil.son.  1715  Eightli  street  NW. 

I      and  Thirty-frmrtli  streets  N\V. 
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ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal.  Mr.  John  C.  Nalle. 

Office,  John  F.  Ckx>k  School;  residence,  1429  Pierce  place  NW. 
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Name. 


Biinneker 

Bennin>;R(Md 
Burrville 

Cwtk 

Dongrlasi 

Ivy  City 

Jones 

Logan  

Lovejoy 

Pjiyne 

Simmons 


Location. 


Third  street,  between  K  and  L streets 
NW. 

Near  Bennini; 

Burrville 

O  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 

streets  NW. 
First  and  IMoroe  streets  N W , 

Ivy  City 

L  and  First  streets  N  W 

Tiiird  and  G  street,s  N  K 

Twelfth  and  D  streets  NE 

Fifteenth  and  C  streets  BE 

Pierce  street,  between  First  street 
and  New  Jersey  avenue  NW. 


Name  and  rcfddence  of  princiiuil. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Cromwell,  14:«  Pierce  place  NW. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,  1225  Linden  place  NK. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bruce,  027  Nichols  avenue,  Ana- 
costia,  I).  (^ 

MissS.  C.  Lewis,  720  Twenty-third  street 
NW. 

Miss  H.  A.  Hebbron,  1129  Twenty-fourth 
street  NW. 

Mr.  D.  I.  Renfro,  1628  Fifth  street  NW. 

Miss  E.  A.  Chase,  1109  I  street. 

Miss  M.  L.  Washington,  1127  Tweutv-llrst 
street  NW. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wheeler,  1034  New  Jersi-y  ave- 
nue NW. 

Miss  M.  L.  Jonlan.  2lW«  Sixth  street  NW. 

Miss  L.  G.  Arnold,  419  Q  street  NW. 


TWELFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  princiiMil,  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Office,  Garnet  School;  residence,  1726  Eighth  street  NW. 


Bnice Marshall    street,    between    Bright- 
wood  and  Sherman  avenues  NW. 
Bunker  Hill  RoudJ  Bunker  Hill  rond 


Garnet U  and  Tenth  streets  N  W , 

Garri.»»on '  Twelfth  street,   between    R  and   S 

I     streets  NW. 
Langston P  strei't,  between  North  Capitol  and 

.      First  streets  NW. 
Military  Road Military    road,    near    Brightwo<Ml, 

I      D.  C. 
Molt '  Sixth  and  Trumbull  streets  NW 


On»i>an«**  Home Eighth  street  extended 

l*rttterson '  Vermont  avenut;,  near  U  street  NW., 


Slater.. 
Wilson 


P  street,  between  North  Capitol  uud 

First  streets  NW. 
Central  avenue,  between  Erie  and 

Superior  streets  NW. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Beckley,  2516  BrightwiMxl  ave- 
nue NW. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson,  217  Capitol  avenue 
NE.,  Ivy  City.  1).  C. 

Miss  K.  C.  Lewis,  2439  Brightwood 
avenue. 

Miss  R.  A.  BosU>n,  1179  New  Hampshire 
avenue  NW'. 

Miss  E.  D.  Barrier,  1706  Seventeenth 
street  NW. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Ivewis,  Fort  Stevens,  Bright- 
wood,  D.  C. 

Miss  (Clarity  A.  Heathman,  326  Eighth 
street  NE. 

Mi.ss  N.  A  Plummer,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Miiw  C.  A.  Pattersrm,  1.W2  Fifteenth 
street  NW. 

Miss  L.  S.  ChaMC,  1109  I  street  NW. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Cardozo,  301  Second  street.  SW. 


THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Mr.  F.  L.  Cardozo. 

Office,  Lincoln  School;  residence,  1811  Thirteenth  street  NW. 


Anibwih. 
Bell 


Birney 

Bowcn,  Anthony. 


L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  I 

streets  SW.  ' 

First  street,  between  B  and  C  strtH'ts  , 

SW.  I 

Nichols  avenue,  Hillsdale 

Ninth  and  E  streets  SW 

Garfield Garfield 

Giddings |  G  strt^et,  between  Third  and  Fourth 

streets  SE. 


Lincoln  . 

Randall . 
Sfphax.. 


Second  and  C  streets  SE. 

First  and  I  streets  SW. 
Half  street,  between  N  and  o  streets 
SW. 


Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  318  M  street  SW. 

Miss  L.  F.  Dyson,  101  Seventh  street  SE. 

Miss  F.  J.  Smith,  1524  Pierce  place  NW. 
Miss  J.  C.  Grant,  1418  Pierce  place  NW. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Syphax,  1814  Rlggs  street  NW. 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  1462  T  street  NW. 

MLss  M.  P.  Shadd,  2110  Fourteenth  street 

NW. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Tucker,  413  B  strt^et  SE. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Walker,  1809  Thirteenth  street 

NW. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL& 

Director,  Mr.  P.  If.  Hughb. 

Offlce,  Central  High  School;  retldence,  818  B  iitreet  SE. 


Name. 

Location. 

Cent  ml  High 

EaittemHigh 

Wefllcmlligh 

BiudnGwHigh 

M  Street  High 

O  street,  between  Sixth  and  Serenth 
HtruetuNW. 

Seventh  street,  between  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue  and  C  street  8E. 

Thlrty-nfth  and  T  stieets  NW. 

First    street,    between    B    and    G 

streets  NW. 
M  street,  between  First  street  and 

New  Jersey  avenne  NW. 

Mr.  Emery  M.  Wilson.  1416  8  Htn.-ct  NW. 

Mr.  M.  F.  F.  Swartzell.  1112  Rh<Mle  Island 

avenue  NW. 
Miss  E, C.  Westcott,  1718  (%mt»nin  slnni 

NW 
Mr.  Allan  Davis,  900  Eleventh  sirL-et  SE. 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper,  1706  Seventeenth 
street  NW. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


No.  1 i  Franklin  School,  Thirteenth  and  K 

I     streets  NW. 

No.  2 ,  Miner    School.    Seventeenth    and 

Church  streets  NW. 


MIm  Anno  M.  Goding,  The  Ha  warden, 

1421  R  street  NW. 
Miss  L.  £.  Moten,  728  Fourth  street  NW. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Director,  Mr.  J.  A.  Chambeblaih. 

Offlce,  McKInley  Manual  Training  School;  residence,  122  Seaton  street  NW. 


MoKInley  ., 
AnnxtnniK  , 


Rhode     Island     avenne,     corner 

Seventh  street  NW. 
Putreot.  between  FIret  iind  Third 

streets  NW. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Qarduer.  1115  O  street  NW. 


Dr.  W.  B.  Evans,  1910  Vermont  avt'inic. 
NW. 


DIRECTORS  OF  8I*ECIAL  WORK. 


I>e{>tirtment. 


Name. 


1  ■ 


i'riniary  work '  Mltw  K.  V.  Bn)wn 

Musie '  MisH  A.  E.  Bentley 

DmwinK '  Mrs.  S.  E.  W.  Fuller 

Doniestii^  Keienee MIhs  E.  S.  JaeoliM I  921  P  street  N  W. 

Domestic  art Mrn.  M.  W.  ('ate I  217  I  street  NW. 


Residence. 


1X)7  Roanoke  strtvt  NW. 
171S  Corcoran  8tn.»et  NW. 
2611  Mcffvmore  nveiuie. 


I^hysiciil  tmininj? Dr.  Reljccca  Stoneroiid . 

Kln(len?arte»H ,  Miss  (Catherine  R.  Wntkins. 

Niifht  s«rliool8 Mr.  S.  E.  Kramer 

Librarian '  M iss  M ina  Goetz 


I 


1330  Wallach  plnci*  NW. 
1246  Tenth  street  NW. 
1318  8  street  NW. 
2441  Columbia  road. 


ASSISTANT  DIRE(.rruR.S  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


rrlinary  work Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merritt 1630  Tenth  street  NW. 

Mii>ie I  Mi.«w  H.  A.  Gibbs 902  T  street  NW. 

Drawing Mr.  T.  W.  Iliinster '  1476  Kenesaw  avenue. 

Manual  training '  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill '  227  Wilson  street  NW. 

Domestic  science Mrs.  Julia  W.  Shaw <  2024  Thirteenth  street  N W. 

Domestic  art MlssC.  E.  Syphax 1641  PstreetNW. 

Physical  training Miss  A.  J.  Turner 813  Spruce  street  NW. 

Night  schools ,  Dr.  W.  B.  Evans 1910  Vermont  avenue. 


lEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


^o  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Cohmibia: 

Through  the  generous  dealings  of  Congress  with  the  last  annual  esti- 
mates of  the  Board  of  Education  the  schools  of  the  District  have  been 
n  several  important  respects  upon  a  better  footing  the  past  year  than 
uring  any  previous  period.  The  increases  in  salaries  have  retained  a 
lumber  of  our  best  teachers  whose  services  would  otherwise  have  been 
3st.  The  new  buildings  in  process  of  erection  or  provided  for  will 
oon  reduce  the  number  of  half-day  schools  for  the  present  school 
K>pulation  to  proper  propoilions,  while  the  additional  aid  extended 
o  the  excellent  kindergarten  system  has  been  a  matter  of  general 
ongratulation. 

In  its  estimates  for  the  coming  year  an  equitable  scale  of  increased 
alaries  has  been  presented,  the  adoption  of  whi(?h  is  earnestly  r«?com- 
oended  as  a  plan  to  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  Congress  can  see  its 
vay  to  conform  to  it.  This  scale  has  received  careful  study  and  is 
relieved  to  present  as  low  rates  as  the  cost  of  living  and  the  excellent 
ervices  rendered  should  command.  Its  adoption  will  enable  teachers 
o  know  what  they  can  look  forward  to  in  C4ise  of  continuing  service, 
.nd  will  at  the  same  time  aid  materially  and  in  the  main  eifectually  in 
etaining  those  teachers  who  by  length  of  service  have  become 
extremely  valuable. 

A  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  seems  to  give  strong  sup- 
)ort  to  the  relief  sought  by  the  teachers  and  to  fully  justify  Congress 
n  granting  it  is  this:  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
ire  the  children  of  parents  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  either 
n  Congress  or  in  the  civil  or  military  branches.  It  is  only  fair,  then, 
hat  half  the  expenses  of  these  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  half  the  addition  asked  for  in  salaries  would  ])e  but  a 
noderate  addition  to  the  general  expense  and  to  that  chargeable  to 
.he  District. 

The  necessity  for  several  new  school  buildings  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ng  suburbs  of  Petworth,  Brightwood  Park,  Chevy  Chase,  and  Tenley 
s  very  plain  to  the  board,  and  has  been  provided  for  in  its  estimates 
n  recognition  of  strong  reasons  submitted  by  several  citizens'  associ- 
itions  and  as  the  result  of  its  own  observations.  The  board  regrets 
hat  these  estimates  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  forward  to  Congress. 
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In  submitting  its  estimat<5s,  the  board  by  iinaninious  vote  requested 
that  in  coiupliance  with  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law  establishing  the 
Board  of  Education  its  estimates  might  go  to  Congress  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  submitted  without  elimination;  but  of  course  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Commis^!iioners  might  see  fit  to  make. 
This  would  comply  with  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  to  annually  afford 
Congress  information  of  what  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  by  law, 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  believes 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  require,  this  provision  of  the  law  being 
as  follows: 

The  board  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  public  schools  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  include  the  same  in  their  annual 
estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia  with  such  reconimendatioiis 
as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Next  to  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  school  buildings  is  the  ques- 
tion of  making  them  safe.  Quite  a  number  still  retain  the  old  style  of 
wooden  stairways.  The  board  has  heretofore  called  attention  to  this 
imperiling  of  the  lives  of  children  and  earnestly  rejxiats  its  warnings. 

The  system  of  medical  inspection  secured  ]>y  the  board  has  produced 
excellent  results.  The  health  officer  has  actively  and  successfully 
coopenited  in  carefully  guarding  the  schools  against  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  in  this  work  the  public  is  under  especial  obligjitions  t()  the 
chairman  of  the  coniinittee  on  })uiklings,  ro])aii*s,  and  sanitation  for 
his  untiring  attention  to  everything  connected  with  sanitary  rc<|niro- 
nients  and  measures. 

During  the  period  of  public  unrest  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever  the  ))oard,  feeling  that  no  precautions  should  l)e 
neglected,  provided  for  ])oiling  the  drinking  water  in  all  the  schools. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Doctor  Kingsnian,  with  the  active  cooiieni- 
tion  of  Conmiissioner  West,  who  secured  tlie  money  for  the  purpose. 

Additional  land  for  playgrounds  is  needed  about  a  number  of  the 
schoolswhere  the  children  now  use  the  streets.  This  is  demanded  jisa 
matter  of  safety,  as  a  relief  to  adjoining  residences,  and  in  order  that  the 
children  may  enjoy  needed  exercise.  In  this  connection  the  ])oanl 
desires  to  cooperate  with  those  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  estab- 
lishing playgrounds  tilted  with  elementary  athletic  apparatus.  The 
})oard  has  asked  for  a  small  appropriation  to  begin  the  work  of  placintj 
such  apparatus  in  those  scliool  grounds  which  are  of  sufficient  area, 
and  thus,  at  very  small  expense,  adding  to  the  most  commendable 
etlorts  of  citizens  to  furnish  well-e(iuipped  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren of  th(»  District. 

A  very  important  advance  has  been  acconi])Iishcd  in  high  school 
work.     Tliose  in  charge  of  this  department  of  our  educational  s^'stem 
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have  been  in  accord  with  that  public  opinion  which  has  asked  that 
special  courses  might  be  arranged  for  those  who  expect  to  complete 
their  studies  with  the  high  school  and  who  might  desire  to  pursue  a 
course  more  directly  fitted  for  the  work  in  life  which  they  expect  to 
take  up.  With  this  end  in  view  Superintendent  Stuart  and  Director 
Hughes  arranged  to  add  several  special  courses  to  the  high  school 
work,  and  five  such  have  been  arranged  and  are  now  at  the  service  of 
pupils.  It  is  believed  that  with  this  change  this  department  of  school 
work  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  country. 

The  board  has  renewed  its  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  a 
square  of  land  as  the  site  of  a  normal  school.  This  should  be  located  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  and  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of 
the  erection  of  other  school  buildings  as  well  as  a  normal  school. 
This  project,  if  consummated  while  large  tracts  of  land  can  be  had  at 
very  reasonable  prices,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  result  in 
great  future  saving  to  the  District,  since  a  new  normal  school  building 
will  soon  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  school  system  is  the  extension 
of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School.  It  has  been  crowded  beyond 
its  capacity  since  its  first  year,  and  at  present  can  not  accommodate 
nearly  all  who  desire  to  enter.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
desiring  the  practical  education  of  the  colored  or  white  manual  train- 
ing schools  is  phenomenal.  It  can  only  be  met  by  a  prompt  extension 
of  present  accommodations,  and  this  the  board  most  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  Congress  as  a  most  urgent  need. 

The  board  takes  great  satisfaction  in  the  increased  interest  in  and 
attendance  upon  the  night  schools.  The  removal  of  the  age  limit  has 
brought  in  a  large  number  of  adults.  Rooms  crowded  with  the  youth, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  gray-haired  of  both  sexes,  who,  after  working 
through  the  days,  gather  at  night  in  these  schools,  present  one  of  the 
most  jyathetic  as  well  as  the  most  promising  sights  of  the  school  system. 
The  removal  of  ignorance  advances  the  Republic. 

The  board  looks  with  interest  upon  the  inauguration  of  free  lectures 
for  the  people.  The  assembly  rooms  of  the  school  buildings  give 
ample  facilities  and  the  expense  of  using  them  is  slight.  Where  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  expends  $150,000  annually  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  employs  noted  lecturers  who  cover  the  whole  ground  of  sub- 
jects interesting  and  valuable  to  the  public,  the  work  in  the  national 
capital  has  started  upon  an  appropriation  of  $1,600.  The  board  has 
asked  for  a  like  sum  for  the  coming  year,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
place  this  branch  of  public  education  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  public  can  only  become  acquainted  with  the  varied  and  extended 
work  of  school  officials  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  organization,  which  expends  nearly  $2,000,000 
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annuall}',  by  examining  the  reports  of  the  superintendent,  the  direct- 
or8,  the  supervisors  of  the  several  divisions,  and  the  directors  of  special 
departments. 

The  interesting  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules 
and  by-laws  shows  that  the  body  of  rules  in  force  now  meets  the 
reciuircments  of  orderly  and  efficient  administration.  It  points  out 
that  the  tcai^hing  force  and  the  employees  of  all  grades  are  on  a  civil- 
service  basis  and  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  pending  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  ix)mmittcc  on  industrial  educa- 
tion and  special  instruction  necessarily  covers  a  wide  mnge,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  conditions  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the  many 
branches  under  the  supervision  of  this  committee,  namely,  physical 
training,  manual  training  schools,  drawing,  music,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  night  schools. 

The  painstaking  and  efficient  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  teachers  and  janitors  is  well  known  to  the  board.  To  deal  intelli- 
gently and  im[)artially  witli  the  promotions,  assignments,  and  trans- 
fers of  1,400  teachers,  to  successfully  supervise  and  build  up  our 
notable  kindergarten  organization,  and  to  give  the  schools  that  most 
imix)rtant  service  which  efficient  janitors  render,  i-equires  and  receives 
an  attention  which  the  board  most  highly  appreciates. 

The  kindergartens  have  become  one  of  the  most  j)opuhir  dcjwrt- 
ments  of  the  j)ublic  school  syst«Mii.  Thoy  are  no  longer  an  exiH»ri- 
ment.  Owing  to  the  limited  iunnlK»r  of  these  schools  many  little  folks 
arc  turned  away  each  year,  and  no  child  under  5  years  of  age  c*an  l)e 
admitted.  The  educiitional  standard  of  the  kindergarUMi  teacher  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  primary  tcjicher,  and  the  Boanl  of  Education  hojws 
very  shortl}'^  to  have  them  placed  on  an  e^jual  salary  basis. 

The  most  exacting  duties  falling  to  the  lot  of  any  committee  of  the 
])oard,  as  well  as  the  most  varied,  are  those  treated  of  in  the  report 
of  the  chainnan  of  the  connnittee  on  buildings,  repairs,  and  sanitji- 
tion.  The  question  of  repairs  alone  recjuires  constant  attention,  and 
the  needs  in  130  Imildings  constantly  exceed  the  availa])le  funds,  thus 
retiuiring  both  care  and  discretion  in  their  expenditure.  The  sub- 
ject of  sanitation  in  its  various  branches  and  the  supervision  of  med- 
ical inspection  are  not  second  in  imix)rtance  to  any  branch  of  scrhool 
administmtion.  The  })oard  recognizes  the  elBcient  work  performed  in 
these  wide  fields  by  the  chairman  of  this  conimittee  and  his  associates. 

The  board  understands  and  appreciates  the  enthusiiLsni  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  normal  and  high  schools 
and  scholarships  dischargers  his  duties.  This  crowning  organization 
of  our  school  system,  the  high  schools — these  pi^^ople's  colleges — rc- 
ceives  at  his  hands  the  fullest  supervision  and  encouragement.  The 
additional  elective  courses  referred  to  in  his  report  are  of  great  pub- 
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lie  interest  and  vastly  increase  the  importance  of  these  schools.  The 
nornml  schook  are  performing  excellent  service,  and  if  there  could 
be  the  wholesome  inducepient  of  better  salaries  they  would  soon  fur- 
nish all  the  teachers  needed  in  the  grades. 

The  committee  on  text-books  made  only  one  important  change  in 
text-books  during  the  year,  which  consisted  in  the-placing  of  an  arith- 
metic in  the  third  grade.  There  are  other  changes  which  should  be 
made  in  order  to  replace  certain  books  which  are  somewhat  out  of 
date,  but  this  can  not  be  done  until  the  appropriation  for  free  text- 
lxK)ks  is  materially  increased. 

The  cadet  battalion,  under  the  able  management  of  Director  Hughes 
and  the  careful  and  perfect  instruction  in  drill  and  maneuvers  by 
Col.  Burton  Boss,  is  a  credit  to  the  schools  and  District.  It  has  been 
the  first  volunteer  organization  to  adopt  the  new  infantry  drill  of  the 
Army  and  is  rapidly  becoming  proficient  in  it.  It  is  now  fully 
equipped  with  new  rifles  and  accouterments. 

The  board  desires  to  repeat  its  high  estimate  of  the  able  and  devoted 
serWces  of  Superintendent  Stuart,  and  to  acknowledge  the  value  of 
his  efficient  cooperation  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  respectfully  asked 
to  his  exhaustive  report,  which  presents  in  detail  every  feature  of  the 
school  system  and  every  element  of  school  administration. 

The  executive  force,  including  the  director  of  high  schools,  super- 
vising principals,  and  directors  of  primary  work  and  special  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  body  of  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  been  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  their  onerous  duties.  As  a 
result  the  capital  of  the  nation  may  well  be  proud  of  its  public  schools. 

The  administration  of  the  secretary's  office  calls  for  emphatic  com- 
mendation. Its  responsibilities  are  great  and  its  duties  innumerable, 
including,  as  they  do,  every  question  which  can  arise  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  school  funds,  attention  to  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence of  the  school  system,  the  preparation  of  requisitions  for 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  items  of  school  supplies,  keeping  a 
strict  supervision  of  the  performance  of  contractors,  insuring  the  hon- 
est delivery  of  supplies,  and  in  addition  to  the  wide  field  of  work  only 
indicated  above  acting  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  as 
its  executive  officer.  For  the  performance  of  this  work  Secretary  Rod- 
rick  has  a  most  efficient  clerical  force,  but  one  that  even  with  its  per- 
sistent and  devoted  application  to  its  duties  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  work  of  the  office  current.  This  force  is  not  only  underpaid, 
but  at  least  one  additional  clerk  is  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  both  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  for  an  increase  in  salaries  for  the  secretary 
and  these  clerks  and  for  an  addition  to  the  force  will  be  approved  by 
the  Conmiissioners  and  granted  by  Congress. 
D  c  1904— VOL  4 2 
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The  board  puts  on  record  its  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Miss  K  A. 
Dcnney,  long  director  of  primary  work,  and  of  Lawrence  G.  Fletcher, 
a  leading  teacher  of  great  professional  worth  VQ  the  Armstrong  Manoal 
Training  School.  Miss  Denney's  service  had  long  been  of  the  most 
valuable  cliaracter^  and  her  death  was  due  in  large  degree  to  the  close 
attention  which  she  gave  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  thinking 
nothing  of  self,  and  sacriticing  even  health  to  her  work.  The  board 
esteems  it  fortunate  that  the  sen^ices  of  one  as  competent  as  Miss 
Ellzabetli  V.  Brown  were  available  to  take  up  this  important  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Mr.  James  E.  Fitch  resigned,  the 
board  putting  on  its  minutes  a  record  of  regret  at  the  severance  of 
pleasant  relations.  Mr.  Fitch  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  Southard 
Parker,  who  was  welcomed  by  the  board  and  promptly  entered  upon 
his  duties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  board. 

H.  V.  BoTNTON,  President. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 

Gren.  H,  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education. 

DiiAB  Sib:  The  committee  on  rules  and  by-laws  has  little  to  say  in 
the  way  of  a  formal  report.  The  rules  and  regulations  already 
adopted  have  proved  adequate  and  satisfactory.  As  no  important 
changes  have  seemed  necessary,  there  have  been  only  such  verbal  and 
minor  modificationis^as  to  insure  accuracy  and  precision  of  statement. 
As  the  regulations  become  more  and  more  familiar  to  those  who  are 
to  be  guided  by  them,  the  system  works  with  greater  ease  and  smooth- 
ness. When  the  system  has  once  been  put  in  good  working  order  the 
committee  on  rules  may  not  be  expected  to  have  much  to  report  from 
year  to  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  felt  little  necessity  for  activity 
on  part  of  this  committee  may  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  indication. 
Attention  might  be  called  to  the  scheme  of  rating  by  which  the  stand- 
ing of  a  teacher  as  *' excellent,"  ''good,"  ''fair," and  "poor"  is  based 
upon  efficiency  reports  rendered  by  directors  and  supervisors  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  several  departments  or  special  schools  into 
which  the  system  is  divided.  As  promotions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
order  of  merit,  there  is  left  little  or  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  extra- 
neous influence.  The  schools  are  thus  placed  upon  a  civil-service 
basis.  The  teachers  will  readily  understand  that  the  most  effective 
influence  that  can  be  exerted  upon  the  appointing  power  is  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  performance  of  duty. 

At  the  instance  of  this  committee  the  Board  of  Education  has  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  education  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  require- 
ment of  law,  no  child  at  the  national  capital  will  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  The  necessity  for  such  a  measure  is  growing  more 
and  more  apparent.  Many  of  the  children  in  this  city  who  stand 
mostly  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  the  schools  are  not  enrolled,  and  are 
growing  up  in  illiteracy  with  all  of  its  concomitant  evils,  on  account 
of  the  thoughtlessness,  indifference,  or  poverty  of  their  parents. 

The  proposed  measure  is  intended  to  remedy  this  condition.  While 
it  will  add  to  the  burden  of  the  school  system,  it  will  extend  its  benefi- 
cence, and  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  those  who  desire  to 
promote  a  better  citizenship  and  to  lighten  the  civic  burden  of  this 
conmiunity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Bundy,  Cluiimian, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS,  MEANS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Dear  Sir:  The  committee  on  ways,  means,  and  supplies  submits 
the  annual  statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  balances  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

8ALAKIRS    FOR   OFFICERS. 

Appropriation $18, 620.00 

Total  expenditures 18, 490. 00 

Balance 130.00 

SALARIES   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Appropriation $954, 375.00 

Total  expenditures 953,  796. 67 

Balance 578.33 

SALARIES   FOR  TEACHERS   OF   NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation $6, 000. 00 

Increased  bv  deficiencv  api>ropriation 2,  800.  00 

$8,800.00 

Total  expenditun'H 8,  799. 00 

Balance 1.00 

CONTIXCiENT    EXPENSES   OF   NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation $500. 00 

Total  exi)enditurcj^ 4^>9.  75 

Balance .25 

KINDERC.AKTEX    INSTRUCTION. 

Appropriation $:^5, 000.  00 

Decreased  by  deficiency  approi)riation  act 230.  00 

$34, 770. 00 

Total  cxi>eiiditures 34,  715.41 

Balance 54. 59 

FOR   JANITORS   AND   CARE   OP   BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $86, 080. 00 

Increas(»d  by  deficien(^y  appropriation  act 124.  40 

$S6,  204. 40 

Total  exi)enditureH 84,  237. 88 

Balance 1,966.52 
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8ALA&IBB  FOB  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS. 

Appropriation $6,000.00 

Total  expenditoree 4,458.61 

Balance 1,541.39 

FOR  RENT  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  REPAIR  SHOP. 

Appropriation $15,684.00 

Total  expenditures 14,193.50 

Balance 1,490.50 

REPAIRS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS  TO  BUILDINGS   AND  GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $55,000.00 

Increased  by  deficiency  appropriation  act 2,  bOO.  00 

$57,500.00 

Total  expenditures 57,451.86 

Balance 48.14 

FOR  NECESSARY  REPAIRS  TO  AND  CUANGES  IN   PLUMBING. 

Appropriation $25,000.00 

Total  expenditures 25,000.00 

REPAIRING   AND  RENEWING    HEATING   AND   VENTI^TING   APPARATUS. 

Appropriation $3,500.00 

Increased  by  deficiency  appropriation  act 2, 000. 00 

$5,500.00 

Total  exi)enditures 5,496.49 

Balance .' 3.51 

INSTRUCTION   IN   MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Appropriation $17, 500. 00 

Increased  by  deficiency  appropriation  act 2, 500. 00 

20,000.00 
Decreased  by  general  deficiency  act 520.00 

$19,480.00 

Total  expenditures 18,858! 42 

Balance 621.58 

FUEL. 

Appropriation $45,000.00 

Increased  by  deficiency  appropriation  acts 30, 000. 00 

$75,000.00 

Total  expenditures 68,273.52 

Balance 6,726.48 

FURNITURE  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Appropriation $12,250.00 

Total  expenditures 12,235.11 

Balance Vt,^ 
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OOMTIMOKNT 

Appropriation $35,000.00 

Increased  by  deficiency  appropriation  act 750.00 

$35,750.00 

Total  expenditores 35,74o.2S 

Balance 4.75 

FUKCHA8E  OF  PIANOS. 

Appropriation $2,500.00 

Total  exponditures 2,475.00 

Balance 25.00 

FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  Ain>  SCHOOL  SUPPLIER. 

Appropriation $52,500.00 

Total  expenditure** 52,374.88 

Balance 125.12 

PURCHASE  OF  irNFTED  STATES  FLAGS. 

Appropriation $1,000.00 

Total  ex  (lenditurcH 997. 42 

Balance 2.58 

FOR  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Appropriation $2,400.00 

Total  ex])Ciiditiin»H 2,392.12 

lUilaiice 7. 88 

FOR   EXTENDINCJ   TKLEPHONE  SYSTEM  TO  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Appropriation $5, 000. 00 

Total  expenditures 4, 862. 15 

Balance 137.85 

BlTILDINdS   AND  GROUNDS. 

Appropriation $180,300.00 

Total  expenditures 180,:^00.00 

Resiwctfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  BoYNTON,  Chah^nnut. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS,  REPAIRS,  AND 

SANITATION. 

Cren.  Henby  V.  Boynton, 

Presid-ent  Board  of  Kduratt<m, 

Dear  General:  The  eominittec  on  buildinj^s,  repiiirs,  and  sanita- 
tion submits  its  annual  rc|)ort  of  repairs  made  in  the  public  .schools 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  liH)4.  The  appropriation  of  §^^>T,^)(M)  for 
repairs  to  school  buildings  and  hooting  ai)p8iratus  was  distributed  as 
follows: 

7^r*^rftvt*wwi.— Adams, $281.85;  Berret, §11)0. r^;  Dennison, ¥i><K).UT; 
Force,  $416.74;  Harrison,  §258.8<l;  Franklin,  *l,35U.s:j;  Hubbard, 
$282.04;  Johnson,  $658.73;  Johnson  Annex,  *11>9.38;  Morrfan,  *3l(;.iM : 
Thomson,  $502.09;  total,  S4,Sfj7.15. 

Second  diimion.—Pi\ii)oi\.,  $224.70;  Henry,  Jt^275.ls;  .Morse,  *'J99.i»:i; 
Phelps,  $194.51;  Polk,  $456.33;  Seaton,  ?^684.5:i;  Twining,  J?3l>7.94; 
Webster,  $339.68;  total,  $2,802.80. 

Third  division. —Brmt,  $301.59;  Dent,  *232. 15;  Ivhiionds,  *224.42; 
Hilton,  $465.90;  I^nox,  $230.39;  Maurv,  $2»;9.o7;  PealxKly,  *712.8J; 
Towers,  $388.92;  Wallach,  $364.36;  totiil,  ^5as9.«;L>. 

Fourth  divisioju — Aniidon,  $228.70;  Arthur,  §281.13;  S.J.  Bowen, 
$191.53;  Bradley,  $330.27;  Greenleaf,  J?(>02.35;  Jefferson,  $S7i>.6(); 
McCormick,  $312.48;  Votomao,  $339.01;  Smallwood,  $407.r>5;  total, 
$3,573.62. 

Fifth  division. — Addison,  $255.06;  Conduit  Road,  $67.7l>;  ('oreonui, 
$176,53;  Curtis,  $406.41;  Fillmore, §147.33;  (Inmt,  $429.29:  Jaekson, 
$188.37;  Reservoir,  $721.26;  Threlkeld,  $135.S4;  Toner,  $lM).i>J»; 
Weiprhtman,  $367.49;  total,  $2,985.66. 

Sixth  division.  —  Blair,  $378.41;  Bennin^%  $454.67;  Hamilton, 
$345.08;  Kenilworth,  $652.44;  Madison,  $:)74.37;  Pierce,  $:>27.4s; 
Taylor,  $553.80;  Webb,  $673.12;  \Vheatl(\v,  $2:'>3.44:  tobil,  $4,192.81. 

Seventh  d^vi4s!o?l.—\^v\ir\\i^vood,  $206.84;  Clievy  Chasts  $43S.7n; 
Monroe,  $288.23;  Petworth,  $153.94;  Takoma,  $ln9.55:  Tenley, 
$249.25;  Woodburn, $192.47;  Military  Road,  $224. 7(»;  Bruce,  $348.46; 
Bunker  Hill,  $94.01;  Ivy  City,  $132.43;  Mott,  $248.71;  Reno,  $:>!♦. 5s : 
Grant  Road,  $110.15;  Wilson,  $168.10;  tobil,  $3,005.12. 

Eighth  dir!i<hm.  -  Buchanan,  $120.28:  Crmuli,  $1,039.22;  (\)n^mvss 
Heights,  $459.17;  Orr,  $184;  Stanton,  $317.30;  Hillsdale,  $.T5S.s9: 
Tyler,  $257.89;  Van  Buren,  $235.02;  Van  Buren  Annex,  $144.53; 
Birney  and  Annex,  $861.91;  (lartield,  $3(»7.79:  total,  $4,26»;. 

Ninth  divisum. — Blake,   $157.30;    lirookland,    v249.77:    Carbcry, 
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$210.03;  Eckington,  $308.62;  Emory,  $415.96;  Gales,  $2,418.82;  Hayes, 
$187.79;  Langdon,  $350.46;  total,  $4,598.75. 

Tenth  division, — Briggs,  $492.45;  Chain  Bridge,  $127.71;  Garrison, 
$3,742.80;  Magruder,  $338.57;  Montgomery,  $78;  Phillips,  $150.58; 
Stevens,  $425.14;  Sumner,  $241.85;  Wormley,  $140.98;  totti, 
$5,737.59. 

Elei^eixth  division. — Banneker,  $238.57;  Benning  Road,  $71.21; 
Burrville,  $178,65;  Cook,  $228.04;  Douglas,  $264.88;  Garnet,  $283.06; 
Jones,  $158.83;  Langston,  $193.04;  Logan,  $494.96;  Patterson, $478.59; 
Abby  Simmons,  $81.59;  Slater,  $190.52;  total,  $2,863.44. 

Twelfth  rfw/j?/<;w.— Ambush,  $318.91;  Bell,  $890.34;  A.  Bowen, 
$117.71;  Giddings,  $365.14;  Lincoln,  $177.79;  Lovojoy,  $288.22; 
Payne,  $169.07;  Randall,  $334.70;   Syphax,  $189.91;  total,  $2,851.79. 

High  schools. — Business,  $467.10;  Central,  $741.17;  M  Street, 
$736.55;  Eastern,  $695.47;  Western,  $1,296.18;  total,  $3,936.47. 

Manual  training  schooh. — McKinley,  $363.79;  Armstrong,  $777.42; 
total,  $1,141.21. 

Grand  total,  $50,012.03. 

SUMMARY. 

Bepaira $50,012.03 

Material  purchased  and  on  hand 3, 375. 29 

Salaries 2,244.50 

Provender,  horseshoeing,  etc 1, 38»>.  14 

Mitfi^llaneous 43:^.  90 

Unexi)ended  l)alance 48. 14 

Total 57,500.00 

To  enable  you  to  have  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  repairs  made 
the  largest  items  appcarunder  the  heads  of  carpentering,  paint  iutr,  and 
tinning,  all  of  which  was  done  by  day-labor. 

Carpentering. — New  floors  were  laid  in  the  following-named  schools: 
Harrison,  Johnson,  Johnson  Annex,  Thomson,  Twining,  Maury,  Wel)- 
ster,  Arthur,  Blair,  Cranch,  Benning,  Grant,  Randall,  and  C<Mitrid 
High. 

Bookcases  were  built  and  placed  in  the  Dennison,  Franklin,  I^nox, 
Thomson,  Webster,  Amidon,  Blair,  Arthur,  Bradley,  Smallwood,  Blake, 
Orr,  Madison,  Wilson,  Van  Buren,  Magruder,  Slater,  Brent,  Carbery, 
•Fackson,  Hamilton,  Cranch,  Morgan,  Douglas,  Jones,  Logan,  and 
Eastern  and  M  Street  High  schools. 

Painthuj. — Painting  was  done  on  the  following-named  buildings: 
Gales,  Bell,  Chevy  Chase,  Filhnore,  Seaton,  Garrison.  Hillsdale,  I^uig- 
don.  Reservoir,  I^enox,  Greeuleaf,  Briggs,  Logan,  Phillips,  Brent,  and 
Peal)ody. 

Tinning, — New  roofs  or  valleys  were  placed  on  the  rletTerson,  Pca- 
]K)dy,  Eastern  High,  Pierce,  Bell,  Thomson,  and  Franklin  schools. 

Stcttnifttlng. — Central  High,  Western  High,  EjisU»rn  High,  Arm- 
strong, Syphax,  and  Garnet  schools. 
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Blackboards  were  overhauled  in  all  of  the  schoolhouses  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Kalsomining  was  done  at  the  Dcnnison,  Johnson,  Curtis,  Jack- 
son, Lenox,  Franklin,  Weightman,  Business  High,  Madison,  Patterson, 
and  Central  High  schools. 

Iron  fences  were  erected  around  the  Webb  School  and  in  front  of 
the  Birney  School.  Cement  yards  were  laid  at  the  Grales  and  Hilton 
schools.  Grading  and  sodding  wore  done  at  the  Lovejoy  and  Western 
High  schools.  Repairs  of  a  general  nature  were  made  to  eveiy  school 
owned  by  the  District. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sum  of  $1,862.25  was  expended  for 
phimbing  work  in  the  schools. 

The  committee  again  suggests  that  the  appropriation  for  necessary 
repairs  and  changes  in  plumbing  in  the  existing  school  buildings  be 
incre^used  from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  That  the  board  may  be  informed 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  which  was  done  in  the  past  year  and  what  is 
desired  should  be  accomplished  next  year,  we  give  below  an  extract 
from  report  and  estimates  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year 
liX)5-6  of  the  inspector  of  plumbing: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TOILET   KUILDING8   AND   ROOMS. 

In  expending  the  appropriation  for  "  repairs  to  and  changes  in  plumbing  in  existing 
school  buildings"  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  and  1904,  amounting  to  $23,000,  I  wish 
to  state  that  $2,000  of  this  amount  was  allotted  to  the  superintendent  of  repairs  for 
minor  repairs  to  plumbing,  leaving  a  balance  of  $23,000  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
office.     This  amount  was  expended  as  follows: 

Complete  remodeling  of  plumbing: 

Brookland  School $1,627.00 

Seaton  School 7,017.00 

Brent  school 4,421.50 

Weightman  school 5, 551. 37 

One  girls*  toilet  room  remodeled,  Central  High 1,377. 74 

Drinking  fountains  in  the  main  building,  toilet  room,  and  the  annex  of 

the  Johnson  School 523.53 

Drinking  fountains  installed: 

M  Street  High  School 392.60 

Potomac  School 202.00 

Randall  School 172.72 

Dennison  School  (temporary) 24. 00 

Wallach  School 120.00 

Monroe  School 213.26 

Printing  f?pecifications,  proposals,  blue  printing,  materials,  salaries,  and 

maintenance  of  bicycle,  as  per  Commissioners'  order 1, 357. 22 

Total 23,000.00 

The  amoimt  of  the  appropriation  allotted  this  office  being  fully  expended,  leaves 
no  l>alance.  • 

In  remodeling  the  plumbing  in  these  school  buildings,  systems  of  plumbing  have 
>>een  installed,  including  water-closets,  ventilated  slate  urinals,  and  wash  basins  in 
the  basement  toilet  rooms,  and  on  each  of  the  floors  sanitary  drinking  fountains  have 
been  placed.    The  school  board  is  desirous  of  having  these  fonntainfl  ioatalled  in  all 
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school  buildings,  and  have  requeeted  that  they  be  placed  in  48  school  boildingB  dnriag 
the  coming  year.  While  it  ifl  not  practicable  to  comply  with  thia  reqaeat,  a  oeitun 
number  of  fountains  are  to  be  installed. 

The  changes  in  drinking  fountains  should  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  in  t 
majority  of  cases  the  only  drinking  ^icilities  are  at  sinks  located  in  the  basement,  and 
in  all  cases  investigated  by  this  office  snch  facilities  are  inadequate  and  insanitirv, 
as  the  sink  serves  for  drinking  purposes,  washing  ink  wells  and  hands,  dmnpng 
scrub  water,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  these  sinks  are  in  front  of  furnaces  whers 
coaldu!!<t  and  ashes  find  lodgment  in  the  cups  and  sinks.  In  other  schools  the  sinks 
are  in  the  toilet  rooms,  which  location  ni^s  no  comment,  and  it  is  certainly  desir- 
able that  all  of  the  schools  be  equipi)ed  with  drinking  fountains  and  a  certain  num- 
ber changed  each  year  until  all  are  provided  with  this  more  modem  and  sanitary 
drinking  fountain. 

It  is  urgently  rpcommcndcd  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  repairs  to 
snd  changes  in  plumbing  iu  existing  school  buildings,  as  tliere  are  still  nearly  50 
school  buildings  having  olisolete  tyi>es  of  closet  facilities  and  drained  by  tcmnxitts 
sewers  which  should  rect»ive  attention. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  can  be  obtained  when  consideration  is 
given  tlie  estimate  made  by  this  office  on  request  made  for  changes  in  plumbing  in 
various  schools  by  the  school  board  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  amounts  to  about 
$140,000.  Appropriation  was  maile  by  the  last  nession  of  Congress  for  $35,000  for 
making  changiw  in  plumbing  in  s<'h<>ol  buildings.  Of  the  amount,  $2,500  will  bepro- 
portione<l  to  the  sniKirintendent  of  rei)airH  for  making  minor  repairs  neoeesan*  to 
plumbing,  and  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  will  Ik*  ex|)ended  in  remodeling  the 
plumbing  in  the  mont  urgent  canes.  If  the  $50,0(X)  asked  for  is  allowed,  I  suggest  that 
it  be  made  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  itemized  for  each  school,  as  set  forth  in  the 
roughly  appn>ximatc  estimate,  thus  allowing  an  apiM:)rtionment  elastic  enough  U> 
cover  any  variation  when  huh  are  awketi  inr  Inflow  these  fijfures;  otherwise  it  may 
be  uwes^sary  to  cut  out  Home  necx^sary  work  on  one  |)articnlar  8<*lux)l  building  on 
act»ount  of  an  excehw  in  the  bid  over  the  estimate  made  by  this  office. 

Following  is  an  itemized  list  of  school  buildings  with  tentative  estimate  amounting 
to  $50,000,  which  could  Ik^  judiciously  exj>ended  on  urgent  cases  next  year: 

Complete  rem(xlele<l  systems  of  plumbing: 

AmbiL^h  School $3,800 

Abbott  Sc1kk>1 5,:i00 

Blake  S<-ho<»l 4.0(W 

Madison  School 4, 0(X> 

Towers  ScIkxjI 4,  lXX> 

Johnson  School 4,  700 

Ma^Tuder  School 4,  THlO 

Rrigjrs  ScIkk)! 3, 7<)0 

Phillii>s  School 4,000 

For  remodeling  an<i  installing  new  slate  urinals 1, 800 

For  installation  of  approvtnl  drinking  fountains  ( 15  sch(K>l8) 3, 500 

For  emergency  repairs,  minor  changi*^,  etc.  (to  l>e  allowetl  the  eui)erintend- 

ent  of  repairs) 5, 000 

For  inspections,  pn»i>aring  plans  and  siHH'ilications,  printing  plans  and  speci- 

Ih^ations,  materials,  all  projHjrly  chargeable  to  this  api>ropriation  for  1906 .  1, 700 

Total 50,000 

The  engineer  department  ha«  made  pleasinjr  iini>rovements  in  a  number  of  school 
buildings  by  placing  thereni  attractive  drinking  fountains  on  both  first  and  second 
floors.  The  annoimcenient  that  this  work  is  to  l)e  continue<l  and  that  the  style  of 
fixture  to  Iw  used  hereafter  will  do  away  with  the  need  of  cups  or  glasses,  the  child 
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drinking  from  a  constantly  bubbling  stream,  is  gratifying  to  all  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  fountain  and  awake  to  the  possible  dangers  of  the  public  drinking  cup. 
In  a  number  of  schools  more  modem  slate  ventilated  urinals  have  been  provided, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  enameled  iron  troughs,  which  were  leaking,  discolored, 
and  fool  smelling.  The  closets  installed  are  of  modem  seat  action  type  and  are  far 
superior  to  the  dry  closet  or  latrine,  which  were  removed.  In  addition  to  the  above 
fixtures  installed,  new  cast-iron  sewers  and  lead  water  services  have  been  provided 
and  the  toilet  rooms  finished  with  concreted  floors,  painted  or  plastered  side  walls, 
and  steel  ceilines.  Frequently  it  is  necessary,  where  the  buildings  are  provided  with 
a  furnace  heating  system  (which  does  not  heat  the  basement),  to  provide  a  small 
isolated  hot- water  heating  plant  to  heat  the  two  toilet  rooms  to  properly  pn)tec*.t  the 
plumbing  fixtures.  This  remodeling  of  the  toilet  rooms  adds  materially  to  the 
cost  of  making  changes  in  the  plumbing  in  these  rooms,  but  makes  them  more  sani- 
tary in  all  respects.  Where  the  present  basement  room  is  used  the  general  average 
coet  is  three-fifths  plumbing  and  two-fifths  for  remodeling,  and  where  it  is  necessary 
(aa  it  is  in  some  cases)  to  build  a  toilet  building  outside  of  the  school  building  this 
proportion  is  reversed. 

In  providing  for  future  school  buildings  the  committee  ])elieves  that 
economy  will  be  exercised  if  provision  is  made  for  12-room  buildings 
instead  of  8  rooms,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  of  Washington  causes  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  price 
of  ground,  biit  the  interests  of  the  schools  will  be  better  served  by 
12-room  buildings  in  the  matter  of  accommodations  as  well  as  in  the 
supervision. 

The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  caused  the  committee  to  recommend 
to  the  board  the  advisability  of  purchasing  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
boiling  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  in  the  schools.  The  board, 
having  concurred  in  the  recommendation,  immediatelj'-  appealed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,300  from 
the  District  emergency  fund.  The  Commissioners  promptly  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  board,  and  soon  thereafter  gas  stoves  and 
boilers  were  purchased  for  all  school  buildings,  and  teachers  and 
scholars  are  now  supplied  daily  with  boiled  water,  which  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory  as  far  as  destroying  germ  life  is  concerned.  The  one 
objection  to  boiled  water  is  that  in  warm  or  moderate  weather  the 
water  can  not  be  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  palatable;  therefore  it  is 
recommended  that  the  board  request  an  appropriation  for  furnishing 
pure  ice  to  the  schools  during  warm  weather. 

During  the  year  the  Edmonds,  Simmons,  Wheatley,  Stanton,  and 
Montgomery  schools  were  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises,  and 
additions  were  built  to  the  Cranch,  Takoma,  and  Brookland  schools. 

The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  appreciation 
of  the  manner  and  promptness  with  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Coleman,  super- 
intendent of  repairs,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Davis,  inspector  of  plumbing,  have 
performed  their  duties  in  connection  with  school  repairs. 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Ejngsman,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS 
AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Ed^wation, 

Dear  Sir:  With  each  year  your  committee  become  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  we  can  not  believe  that  the  criticism  of  those, 
happily  few  in  number,  who  persistently  claim  that  the  high  school 
exists  merely  to  "prepare  a  favored  few  for  college-'  would  be  insisted 
upon  did  they  possess  a  better  knowledge  of  its  aims  and  of  the  re^sults 
growing  out  of  its  workings.  While  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  defense  of  high  schools  generally  or  of  our  own  in  particular, 
we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  great  good  we  know  the  latter  have 
accomplished. 

Under  the  wise  direction  of  our  superintendent  and  director  of  high 
schools,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  adapt  our  courses  of  study  to  the 
needs  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  guided  by  experience 
and  observation,  a  group  of  studies  has  been  adopted  for  the  coming 
year  that  will  undoubtedly  meet  the  retjuirenients  of  all,  presenting, 
as  it  does,  a  variety  of  courses  which  may  be  pursued  by  students 
who,  while  not  expecting  to  enter  college,  are  still  able  to  attend  school 
beyond  the  period  of  the  lower  grades  and  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  educational  adv^antage,  a  privilege  that  should  not  be  denied 
them  and  which  the  high  school  alone  offers.  W"e  are  convinced  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  good  results  will  follow. 

We  feel  constrained  to  urge  that  renewed  efforts  be  made  for 
acconmiodation  of  the  pupils  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School. 
The  large  number  of  students  enrolled  at  this  school  far  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  the  building,  necessitating  the  crowding  of  the  Centnil 
High  School.  While  everything  is  done  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  two  schools  to  acconmiodate  their  classes  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions, necessarily  the  best  results  can  not  be  secured  in  view  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labor.  The  existing  conditions  are 
not  only  unfair  to  the  teachers,  but  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  scholars.  It  is  a  serious  matter  and  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion and  urgent  action. 

Work  upon  the  Business  High  School  })uilding  is  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  consistent  with  such  a  work,  and  every  promise  is  given  of 
a  well-equipped  and  handsome  structure. 
28 
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The  committee  has  nothing  but  commendation  for  our  corps  of 
nstructors.  They  have  been,  as  heretofore,  loyal  to  their  duties, 
lotvvithstanding  the  continued  inadequate  compensation.  We  are 
lappy  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  District  authorities  and  of 
)thers  interested  will  at  no  remote  day  remedy  this  wrong,  to  some 
extent  at  least. 

The  normal  schools  have  maintained  their  usual  high  standard.  We 
lave  recently  lost  from  the  corps  of  teachers  of  Normal  School  No.  1 
iliss  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  who  has  been  appointed  as  directress  of 
)riniary  work  in  the  graded  schools.  While  the  position  Miss  Brown 
ia«  received  is  a  promotion,  we  can  but  regret  that  her  connection 
vith  the  normal  school  must  cease,  as  she  has  been  an  eflBcient  and 
lonscientious  teacher,  laboring  earnestly  and  with  most  satisfactory 
esults.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  our  committee  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Miss 
Jrown's  usefulness,  and  our  best  wishes  follow  her  to  her  new  sphere 
>f  actk>n. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  director  of  high 
chools,  and  principals  of  the  normal  schools  set  out  all  data  connected 
vith  the  several  schools,  and  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
he  same  in  detail. 

We  can  not  close  our  report,  however,  without  a  word  of  conunen- 
lation  for  the  regiment  and  battalion  of  high  school  cadets.  They 
lave  on  every  occasion  reflected  credit  upon  themselves,  their  oflBcers, 
ind  the  schools,  and  are  the  very  best  type  of  youthful  American 
loldiery. 

Respectfully,  J.  Holdswobth  Gobdon, 

Chxiirrmin. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHERS  AND  JANITORS. 

Jen,  Henby  V.  Botnton, 

President  Board  of  Educatioiu 

Dear  Sib:  Your  committee  on  teachers  and  janitors  of  the  graded 
ichools  submits  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1904. 

On  July  1, 1903,  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  salary  of  $2,000 
for  an  additional  supervisor  for  the  white  schools  went  into  effect. 
Mr,  Isaac  Fairbrother,  principal  of  Jefferson  School  and  formerly 
mpervising  principal  of  the  fourth  division,  was  appointed  to  this 
position. 

On  August  7,  1903,  Mr.  N.  P.  Gage,  supervising  principal  of  the 
second  division,  died  suddenly.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  in 
September  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  the  committee  on 
leachers  and  janitors  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Education  having  learned  with  profound  8orrow  of  the  sudden  death 
>f  Nathaniel  Parker  Grage,  supervising?  principal  of  the  second  diviwion,  at  Chester, 
^''t.,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1903,  desires  to  place  upon  its  reconis  a  tribute  to  a  man 
^\\o  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  identification  with  the  Washington  sch(X)ls  endt»ared 
limself  toall  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by  his  unfailing  court<»y  and  gentleness 
A  manner  and  by  his  symiwithy  for  and  cordial  c(X)iH»ration  with  all  who  were  asHo- 
;iatcd  witli  him  in  etlucationid  work.  Beginning  his  career  in  the  District  sc1uk>1s 
18  a  teacher,  Mr.  (rage's  eminent  ability  scxjn  achieve<l  for  hhu  the  promotion  which 
lie  so  fitly  deserved,  and  in  his  new  and  larger  sphere  of  duty  he  won  the  largest 
ueasure  of  success.  His  mind,  broad  enough  to  grasp  and  deal  with  the  more 
important  phases  of  edutrational  work,  was  yet  titte<l  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
ietails,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  division  with  satis- 
faction to  hia  fellow-workers  and  his  superiors  and  with  creilit  to  himself.  He  was 
ilways  earnest  and  faithful  in  his  labors,  he  was  just  in  his  judgments,  he  was  appre- 
ciative of  loyal  endeavor,  and  in  every  way  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  schools 
here.  The  Board  of  Education  feels  that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
body  of  educational  workers  in  the  District  in  thus  recording  the  many  virtues  and 
wrvices  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Gage. 

Mr.  Selden  M.  Ely,  principal  of  the  Van  Buren  School,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Gajjfe's  death.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  teachers  of  the  second  division,  Mr.  John  T.  Freeman,  supervising 
principal  of  the  third  division,  was  transferred  to  the  second  division, 
Dr.  E.  G.  Kimball  from  the  fourth  to  the  third,  Mr.  Isaac  Fairbrother 
from  the  new  ninth  to  the  fourth,  and  Mr.  Ely  assigned  to  the  ninth. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

With  the  appropriation  of  $4rO,(X)0  for  the  maintenance  of  kinder- 
^rtens  each  teacher  received  a  small  increase  in  salary.     Two  new 
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kindergartens,  including  a  model  kindergarten,  were  established  in  the 
white  schools  and  2  in  the  colored  schools. 

Your  committee  wishes  te  acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown  by  the 
Phoebe  Hearst  Kindergarten  College  by  its  invitation  to  our  director 
of  kindergartens  and  a  number  of  principals  to  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  lessons  given  by  Miss  Susan  Blow. 

JANITOBS. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  speak  in  commendation  of  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Hugh  F.  McQueeney,  the  superintendent  of  janitors,  and  his 
corps  of  men.  All  during  the  unusually  severe  weather  of  the  past 
winter  they  labored  unceasingly,  many  of  them  remaining  on  duty  all 
night,  as  well  as  day,  when  necessary,  in  order  that  the  schoolroonB 
should  be  warm  and  comfortable  for  teachers  and  scholars.  We  again 
most  respectfully  ask  Congress  for  an  increase  from  $540  to  $60()  for 
janitors  of  8-room  furnace-heated  buildings  and  from  $240  to  $360  for 
janitors  of  4-room  buildings. 

During  the  past  year  the  whole  number  of  teachers  appointed  was 
91;  47  of  these  were  graduates  of  Washington  Normal  School  No.  1, 
26  graduates  of  Washington  Normal  School  No.  2,  11  were  graduates 
of  other  approved  normal  schools,  4  were  holders  of  certificates 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  3  were  temporary  teachers. 
Of  these  appointments,  39  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  res- 
ignations and  5  by  deaths;  1  teacher  was  dropped,  10  wore  granted 
leave  of  absence,  and  10  who  were  on  leave  returned  to  duty;  37  sub- 
stitute teachers  were  appointed,  and  3t^3  promotions  wore  made;  8 
teachers  were  reduced,  4  at  their  own  request. 

The  totiil  number  of  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  gnided  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  1,016. 

The  total  number  of  tetichers  appointed  to  the  kindergarten  schools 
were  17,  5  of  these  being  temporary  teachers.  There  were  11  substi- 
tutes appointed  and  152  teachers  promoted,  3  resigned,  3  were  granted 
leave  of  absence,  and  1  returned  from  leave. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  on  the  kindergarten  rolls  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  78. 

The  total  number  of  janitors  appointed  during  the  past  year  was  39. 
There  were  3  temporary  and  18  substitute  janitors  appointed.  Thir- 
teen were  promoted,  19  resigned,  and  1  died;  1  janitor  was  reduced 
and  11  dropped  from  rolls. 

The  greater  number  of  changes  in  the  janitors'  rolls  was  caused  by 
the  transfer  of  the  small  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual-training  rooms 
back  to  the  committee  on  teachers  and  janitors. 

The  totiil  number  of  janitors  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  105. 

Very  respectfully,  Mary  Hoi*k  West, 

Chah'fttan, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Gen,  Henky  V.  Boynton, 

President  Board  of  Education, 

Dear  Sir:  To  give  in  a  brief  way  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  industrial  education  and  special  instruction  for  the  year  end- 
ing" June  30, 1904,  is  all  this  report  shall  endeavor  to  do.  A  more 
definite  delineation  of  the  work  of  each  special  department  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  special  directors. 

Getting  into  a  rut  and  remaining  therein  is  a  phrase  that  can  not  be 
applied  to  our  directors  of  special  instruction,  for,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  a  wide-awake  set  of  men  and  women,  who  aim  by  every 
possible  means  to  bring  the  department  of  work  confided  to  them  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  In  this  day  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment this  is  no  mean  praise.  The  committee  is  glad  to  state  that  the 
salaries  of  the  directors  of  physical  training,  music,  and  drawing  were 
raised  this  year  to  $1,400,  and  it  earnestly  trusts  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  directors  of  other  departments  will  be  as  commensurably  rewarded. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  manual-training  idea  as  it  relates  to  the  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  development  of  the  pupil,  is  becoming  more  and  more  under- 
stood by  the  public  mind.  Its  aim  is  not  to  turn  out  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  readj'  to  enter  the  world's  arena  of  labor,  readj^  to  demand 
high  wages  or  throw  down  their  tools,  but  to  ascertain  the  adapta- 
bilities of  our  boys  and  girls  and  to  so  train  them  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion that  the  selection  of  their  life's  work  will  be  made  easier  and 
ultimate  success  more  accurately  assured.  This  guidance  in  selection 
is  followed  by  careful  training  until  the  pupil  demonstrates  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  originality. 

Our  manual-training  schools  of  the  future  will  .play  no  little  part  in 
the  great  economic  world  where  situations  and  complications  will  arise, 
and  whose  cry  will  be  for  men  and  women  competent  to  do  some  one 
thing  well,  and  thus  form  a  factor  in  the  continued  progress  of  our 
Republic.  What  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  other  cities,  is  but  a  beginning.  It  can  not  be  denied 
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that  in  such  training  as  that  maintained  in  our  two  manual-trainiiig 
schools  an  all-round  development  is  secured  that  oould  not  otherwise 
be  obtained.  This  assertion  we  feel  is  verified  from  the  fact  that  we 
perceive  no  deficiency  in  the  mentality  of  the  pupils  of  our  manual- 
training  schools,  while  at  the  same,  time  we  do  see  them  carrying  off 
honors  in  the  military  drills  and  standing  in  no  mean  attitude  toward 
athletics. 

The  experience  that  has  come  to  our  teachers  of  manual  work  in 
the  shops  situated  throughout  the  District  has  brought  to  the  work  as 
turned  out  by  the  pupils  a  fair  show  of  improvement  This  commit- 
tee deplores  the  fact  that  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  an 
appreciable  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  shop  teachers.  Many  wor- 
thy men  are  working  in  this  department  at  salaries  far  from  being 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  work  rendered.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  lost  several  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  McKinley  Man- 
ual Training  School  because  of  low  salaries.  We  trust  this  state  of 
things  will  soon  cease.  A  competent  and  faithful  teacher  should  be 
worth  as  much  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  elsewhere.  To  have  it 
otherwise  depreciates  the  standard  of  our  schools  in  the  public  mind. 

This  committee  wishes  to  express  its  realization  of  the  deep  loas 
sustained  by  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Frances  Layton,  teacher  of  applied  design  in  the  drawing  depart- 
ment, and  also  that  sustained  by  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
School  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Gorham  Fletcher,  a  teacher  in  the  busi- 
ness department,  lioth  were  energetic,  wide-awake  teachers,  bring- 
ing to  their  work  wonderful  strength  of  purpose  and  originality. 
We  can  not  readih'  till  their  places  with  teachers  of  such  ability  and 
broad  experience  as  they  possessed. 

In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  divisions  there  is  a  crowded  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  lack  of  shops.  The  fifth  grade  boys  in  many 
Imildings  are  compelled  to  go  without  this  most  essential  training. 
The  committee  recommends  the  e^itablishing  of  more  shops  next  year 
and  the  appointment  of  another  teacher  to  meet  this  need. 

We  see  encouraging  results  in  the  way  of  employment  for  the  boys 
pursuing  the  engineer's  course.  Several  graduates  of  the  Armstrong 
have  successfully  passed  the  District  examination  for  engineers  and, 
having  received  their  license  as  such,  are  now  employed  as  engineers. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  in  June  was  56 — 25  from  the  four-year  course  and  31  from  the 
two-3'ear  course.  The  numl^er  of  gi'aduates  from  the  Armstrong 
Manual  Training  School  in  June  was  62 — 8  from  the  four-year  course, 
17  from  the  two-year  course,  and  21  from  the  business  course.  Four 
certificates  were  given  to  boys  as  engineers  and  12  certificates  to  girls 
in  special  courses. 
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DRAWING. 

The  development  of  accuracy  in  the  doing  of  things  is  expected  of 
the  student  in  drawing.  If  he  has  had  a  practical  application  of  all 
theories  taught,  its  influence  will  permeate  everything  he  does,  whether 
or  not  it  falls  under  the  direct  limitations  of  line,  form,  or  color.  As 
the  basic  principal  of  construction  it  naturally  follows  that  the  best 
work  exhibited  in  our  manual  ti*aining  shops  is  by  the  careful,  pains- 
taking student  of  drawing,  who  seeks  to  do  accurate  work  rather  than 
show  work.  If  properly  taught,  as  pupils  advance  their  artistic  per- 
ception of  color,  form,  and  proportion  increases  proportionately,  caus- 
ing many  ordinary  objects  to  reveal  the  beautiful.  In  fact,  a  world  of 
beauty  springs  up  where  all  else  before  was  unnoticed  and  uninterest- 
ing. Nature  abounds  in  beauty  that  only  the  well-trained  eye  detects 
and  the  developed  mind  appreciates.  This  department  stands  for  just 
8uch  development.  A  more  definite  grasp  of  construction  is  obtained 
in  the  higher  grades,  and  especially  in  the  manual  training  schools. 
The  exhibitions  given  by  the  various  high  schools  evidence  to  the  pub- 
lic the  high  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  The  Western  High  School  it  seems  to  me  needs 
to  be  especially  proud  of  its  yearly  exhibits  in  original  and  artistic 
designs,  as  well  as  in  studies  from  life  and  nature. 

The  introduction  into  the  lower  grades  of  copies  from  the  old  mas- 
ters in  painting  and  sculpture  is  producing  an  immeasurable  effect  upon 
the  art  appreciation  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  upon  that  class  of 
pupils  who  would  otherwise  never  come  in  contact  with  such  repre- 
sentations. One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in  our 
school  system  is  that  of  the  little  tots  outlining  and  filling  in  with 
color  many  varieties  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  One 
can  readily  see  how  such  practice  would  develop  keenly  the  artistic 
perception  and  appreciation  of  children. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  drawing  teachers  caused  a  vac*ancy  that 
was  filled  by  a  competitive  examination.  A  graduate  of  our  noimal 
school  was  the  successful  candidate. 

During  the  year  there  was  1  resignation,  2  appointments,  and  7 
promotions  in  this  department. 

MUSIC 

The  music  department  was  unusually  successful  this  past  year.  I 
remember  no  time  when  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  more  active 
and  wide  awake.  Musicales  were  given  in  many  of  the  buildings,  which 
included  work  done  in  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the  eighth.  The 
gradual  advancement  of  each  grade  was  very  apparent,  the  eighth 
grades  in  many  instances  giving  fair  specimens  of  high  school  work. 


»c  ^ 


Tht^  niche  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  the  miLnie  dejmrtinefit  (ilU 
is  nut,  1  fear,  fully  appreciiittnl  bv  ttil.  We  could  more  i"^'adily  approii 
iimtc  iti^  worth  if  we  8boukl  tind  oiiraelve**  dei>rived  of  it8  cdovafhii; 
'an  flue  nee. 

The  moi^t  intei^e^ting  musical  exercise  which  it  ih  one's  privih^|,'i^  to 
visit  in  our  schools  is  that  of  the  kindergarten,  where  thi*  verv  foumia- 
lion  is  laid  for  its  future  development*  Children  ai-e  here  taught  s 
degree  of  musical  int-erjiretation  that  is  truly  wonderfuK 

The  bringing  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools  artists  of  troe  merit 
was  a  liappy  thought  of  Mii^  B^utley,  the  dii-ector  of  muBic.  Sha 
thus  teaches  unconsciously  an  appreciation  to  many  and  instills  a  wor- 
thy ambition  in  the  few  who  may  desire  to  further  pui'sue  a  musietl 
education. 

The  rote  recitals  of  both  normal  Bi-hools  are  in  to  resting  from  Im 
standpoints — flrst,  it  shows  the  capabilities  of  little  tot^  in  imitatloii 
and  musical  interpretation,  and,  secondly,  the  required  musical  adapta- 
bility of  the  young  woman  who  is  to  he  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding 
year,  and  who  must  for  the  time  be  a»  the  little  child  wham  »hc  would 
teach  and  guide. 

The  new  high  scthool  hymnal,  which  was  carefully  complied  byi 
Hp^riMl  rciinrf)if  to*'  of  Hii^  Board  of  Educfl^tion  i^.  we  t^ij^^t^  fi^^eei^H^'l*^ 
to  those  who  found  exceptions  to  a  few  of  the  hymns  included  in  the 
old  hymnal. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Tracy,  a  valued  teacher  of  music  in  the  high 
schools,  was  much  deplored  by  this  committee.  This  was  only  one  of 
the  many  losses  that  comes  to  the  District  educationally  by  the  pay- 
ment of  small  salaries,  as  a  higher  salary^  would  undoubtedly  have 
retained  this  valuable  teacher.  The  vacancy  caused  by  this  resignation 
was  filled  by  transferring  Mr.  Hoover,  a  man  of  fine  musical  ability, 
from  the  grades  to  the  high  school. 

During  the  year  there  was  1  resignation,  1  permanent  appointment, 
2  substitute  appointments,  and  13  promotions  in  this  department. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  no  longer  true,  we  are  glad  to  state,  that  physical  training  is 
considered  a ''fad  or  frill"  inserted  in  an  educational  system  to  fill 
up  time  or  space.  That  it  is  as  truly  an  essential  as  is  reading,  writ- 
ing, or  arithmetic  is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  our  country.  This  association  insists  that  every  phase  of  work 
must  have  well-founded  reasons  for  existence;  must  have  correspond- 
ing results  to  show  its  worthiness  and  related  importance. 

Physical  training  is  with  us,  as  with  many  educational  systems,  an 
incidental  or  minor  study.  As  much  time  is  given  it  as  can  be  spared 
from  other  subjects  thought  to  be  more  important,  but,  on  reflecting, 
are  we  not  reasoning  backwards    Th^  healtliy^  well-developed  body 
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carries  with  it  a  correspondingly  well-developed  mind.  Would  not 
our  progress  be  greater  mentally  if  more  attention  were  given  to  this 
development? 

A  request  has  come  to  this  committee  from  the  director  of  physical 
training  for  a  larger  teaching  corps,  but  as  economy  must  be  practiced 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  let  the  corps  remain  the  same,  although 
fewer  hours  must  necessarily  be  given  the  work.  The  committee 
deplores  this  very  much,  and  trusts  that  the  appropriations  for  next 
year  will  enable  us  to  grant  the  director's  requast. 

Our  high  schools  keep  up  a  spirited  interest  in  this  work  through 
the  valuable  aid  of  Mrs.  Walton  and  Miss  Turner.  A  lack  of  gymna- 
sium room  handicaps  to  a  great  extent  the  thoroughness  of  work  done. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  be  sufficiently  liberal  in  way  of 
buildings  and  repairs  as  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  in  each  high  school  building  and  in  the  two  manual  train- 
ing school  buildings.  We  regret  that  the  time  of  Mr.  Foley,  instructor 
of  athletics,  is  so  taken  up  in  the  high  schools  as  to  deny  the  McKinley 
and  Armstrong  of  his  instruction.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Foley  is  needed  to  successfully  carry  on  this  work. 
We  hope  to  secure  such  an  appointment  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  normal  schools,  where  special  stress  is  placed  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  our  newly  placed  teachers  may  readily  and  intelligently  sus- 
tain the  work  of  the  special  teacher  in  the  grades,  excellent  work  is 
being  done  by  both  director  and  assistant  director. 

The  contesting  games  between  the  various  high  schools  and  the 
manual  training  schools  create  and  sustain  a  much-desired  enthusiasm 
in  the  athletics  department,  which  will  be  highly  increased  when  the 
playgrounds  for  such  sports  are  properly  conditioned. 

During  the  year  there  was  1  resignation  and  6  promotions  in  the 
physical  training  department. 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

"Right  living  begets  right  thinMng"  would  be,  I  think,  an  appro- 
priate motto  for  the  domestic-science  department.  This  vitally  inter- 
esting subject,  the  science  of  right  living  as  taught  in  our  schools,  is 
developing  year  by  year.  As  it  pertains  to  the  home  life  more  inti- 
mately than  any  other  subject  taught  in  our  schools,  its  practical  value 
can  not  be  overestimated.  The  director  of  this  department  has  so 
supplemented  the  course  of  previous  years  as  to  bring  within  the  grasp 
and  understanding  of  all  the  girls  of  the  two  manual  training  schools 
the  details  of  housekeeping  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene, 
both  personal  and  domestic. 

The  equipment  and  accommodations  for  such  teaching  is  limited  and 
cramped,  but  the  committee  hopes  that  with  the  increased  appropria- 
tions that  are  expected  for  the  two  manual  training  schools  to  see  the 
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aocominodatioiis  so  enlarged  as  to  pennit  the  highest  devdopment  of 
this  department.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  this  department  does  not 
seem  so  popular  among  the  girls  as  sewing  and  millinery.  The  inmle 
love  of  girls  for  personal  adornment  and  decoration  may  possibly 
explain  the  cause;  but  with  a  persistent  advocacy  by  the  instmctoTs  cit 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  details  thit 
have  to  do  with  housekeeping  and  home  making,  we  hope  to  have  this 
department  as  thoroughly  enthusiastic  as  any  other. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  stand  espe- 
cially well  in  examinations  held  for  teachenihips  in  domestic  science, 
which  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  training  received.  Several  gnuln- 
ates  of  Armstrong  have  been  appointed  as  teachers  of  cooking  else- 
where; commendatory  letters  by  those  in  authority  have  been  received 
by  the  principal,  thus  emphasizing  the  work  done  in  that  school. 

While  the  normal  course  is  open  to  the  graduates  of  both  McKinley 
and  Armstrong,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  those  who  choose  that  course 
are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  choose  rather  to  pursue  some 
special  line  of  work,  like  sewing,  millinery,  and  cooking.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialization,  and  the  training  of  young  men  and  women  to 
meet  this  demand  is  our  purpose. 

During  the  year  there  was  1  resignation,  2  permanent  appointments, 
2  temporary  appointments,  and  8  promotions. 

IX)ME8TIO   ART. 

We  have  grown  to  think  of  the  modiste  or  dressmaker  as  an  artist, 
because  that  person  is  an  artist  who,  with  skilled  hand  and  trained 
mind,  develops  or  brings  out  the  possible  beauty  of  materials  and  con- 
ditions. The  elementary  principles  of  sewing,  or  the  foundation  of 
this  art,  are  laid  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  include 
the  gi*adual  steps  from  plain  sewing  or  the  making  of  underwear  to 
that  of  drafting  and  making  waists  and  skirts  in  the  cutting  and  fitting 
shops. 

Millinery,  which  is  a  principal  factor  in  this  art,  is  not  taught  in  the 
grades,  but  proves  a  successful  bi-anch  of  the  work  when  the  manual 
training  schools  are  reached,  where  a  realization  of  its  artistic  possi- 
bilities and  appreciation  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  practical  utility  of  sewing  is  emphasized  year  by  year,  but  only 
when  the  two  manual  training  schools  are  reached  do  we  see  the  results 
desired.  WTiile  many  of  our  pupils  when  graduated  will  fall  far  short 
of  deserving  the  name  artist,  yet  it  is  possible  for  every  girl  attending 
our  schools  to  possess  at  the  end  of  her  school  life  such  a  knowledge 
of  sewing,  miIHner3%  and  cooking  as  to  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Such  an  advantage  is  not  to  be  lightly  valued  in  the  economy  of  exist- 
ence.    Being  an  elective  after  the  first  year,  we  find  that  this  depart- 
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inent  is  the  most  popalar  one  in  the  two  manual  training  schools,  the 
girls  generally  seeming  to  prefer  sewing  and  millinery  to  cooking. 

We  feel  assured  that  our  corps  of  sewing  teachers  is  gradually  being 
built  up  by  reason  of  the  competitive  examinations  held  each  year, 
which  assure  to  us  the  very  best  material  possible.  A  review  by  sew- 
ing teachers  only  of  the  work  done  by  each  during  the  year  is  one  of 
the  features  recently  inaugurated  by  the  assistant  director,  Miss 
Syphax.  It  shows  each  teacher  how  her  work  compares  with  that  of 
other  teachers  and  serves  as  an  impetus  for  better  work  each  year. 

During  the  year  there  were  2  resignations,  4  permanent  appoint- 
ments, 2  substitute  appointments,  and  7  promotions  in  the  sewing 
department. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

As  a  committee  we  are  especially  gratified  at  the  success  of  the  night 
schools  during  the  past  year.  Not  so  much  for  the  larger  enrollment 
that  was  noted  as  for  the  spirit  and  interest  shown  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  To  place  within  reach  of  the  working  class  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self  improvement  and  development  is  what  our  night  schools 
aim  to  do.  The  schools  are  systematically  graded,  following  as  near 
as  possible  the  outline  for  day  schools.  That  they  could  not  be  the 
same  is  readily  apparent  to  those  studying  conditions.  The  limited 
time  of  two  hours,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  the  absence  of  much,  if  any,  time 
for  previous  preparation  of  lessons  assigned,  and  the  worn  out  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  many  after  a  hard  day's  labor  in  some  capacity 
or  other  are  some  of  the  backward  conditions  that  confront  the  night 
school  teacher.  That  they  are  diflBcult  can  not  be  denied.  We  are,  as 
a  committee,  thankful  that  we  are  allowed  to  appoint  day  teachers  as 
night  teachers,  for  it  has  unquestionably  been  shown  that  from  them 
we  get  the  best  results. 

Another  good  work  which  our  night  schools  are  doing  is. that  of 
helping  to  educate  the  foreign  element,  many  of  whom  comprise  very 
largely  the  working  class.  Their  presence  is  particularly  noticed  in 
the  Franklin  School  building,  where  the  foreigners  «lone  make  up  a 
room  full. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  public  did  not  respond  to  our  cooking 
classes  as  largely  as  we  had  hoped.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  readily  seized  by  the  servant  class,  and  that  the  home 
makers  in  particular  would  try  to  create  in  their  help  an  interest  in 
these  schools.  This  department  more  directly  touches  upon  the  home 
life  of  both  mistress  and  maid  than  any  other  under  one  supervision. 
We  were  particularly  disappointed  in  the  attendance  in  the  cooking 
class  at  Armstrong.  This  school  should  be  our  strongest  center,  for 
there  we  have  every  modern  improvement  and  equipment  for  properly 
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carrying  on  the  work*     ^\^h^e  this  particular  branch  lias  beeo  w*gk, 
the  si'houls  a-H  a  who  It?  have  progressed  iindt^r  the  careful  and  eompe-j 
t^L^nt  direction  of  Mr.  Ki*amer,  the  director. 

Thi^  committee  regretted  very  much  to  lose  the  efficient  service*  of 
Mr.  F,  h,  Cardozo  as  assistant  dii^e^tor,  caused  by  his  promotion  toi 
supervisorship.  We  have  secured,  however,  in  his  successor.  Dr. 
Bruce  Evans,  a  !nan  equally  as  able  and  as  energetic.     With  the  t*xpe- 

Prience  that  he  brings  to  the  work  we  feel  that  the  schools  under  his 
direct  charge  will  bo  eq>ecially  benefited* 
Since  Congress  has  n^moved  the  age  limit  of  ^1  years,  tlie  se^ook 
of  next  year  will  show  a  still  larger  cmroUment 

During  the  year  17  teachers  resigned,  and  03  teacliers,  7  janitors^ 
and  1  engineer  were  ap[K)inted  in  the  night  schools. 
Most  i-espectfully  submitted. 

Bettie  G,  Fkakcis,  Clmirmmu 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  STUART. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

I  have  the  honor  to  place  before  you  my  annual  report  of  the  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  includes  reports  from  the  director 
of  high  schools,  the  director  of  manual  training  schools,  the  principals 
of  the  normal  schools,  the  directors  of  cooking,  sewing,  physical  train- 
ing, and  drawing,  together  with  that  of  the  supervising  principals 
having  charge  of  the  grade  schools. 

Namber  of  pupils  enrolled: 

First  nine  divisions 36, 107 

Tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  divisions 13, 682 


Total. 


49, 789 


Number  of  white  pupils  ( male,  16,465 ;  female,  1 7,307 ) 33,  772 

Number  of  colored  pupils  (male,  7, 140;  female,  8,877) 16, 017 


Total. 


49, 789 


Number  of  pupils  in  city  schools  ( white,  27, 167;  colored,  13,425) 40, 592 

Number  of  pupils  in  county  schools  (white,  6,605;  colored,  2,592) 9, 197 


Total. 


49, 789 


Number  of  male  pupils  (white,  16,465;  colored,  7,140) 23, 605 

Number  of  female  pupils  (white,  1 7,:^)7;  colored  8,877 ) 26, 1 84 


Total. 


49,  789 


Number  of  pupils  in  normal  scImk)1s 

Numbor  of  pupils  in  hi^h  soImkiIs 

Number  of  i>upilH  in  manual  trainiiiK  nchools 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grmmniar  and  primary  whool.s  . 
Number  of  pupilH  in  kinderKarten.M 


Total. 


Malo. 


Female.  I  Total. 


1.1 

1 
IfiO 

ir>a 

9:u> 

I.WI 

U.7I59 

.*)<'>;{ 

JWH 

9n; 

21.  life's 

22.S38 

4a.  97:i 

9fW 

979  1 

1,938 

•AtitJft        I'G.lfM       49,789 
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PER  CENT  OF  TBAOHER& 


The  per  cent  of  all  teachera  was:  White— male,  6.60;  female,  61.12; 
total,  67.72.  Colored— male,  5.75;  female,  26.58;  total,  32.28,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


White. 

Ocrfoied.       1 

Total.          1 

Total. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fttnale.| 

Male. 

0.84  ' 
"1*96' 

"i'si'i 

2.681 

8.44 

.07 

Female.; 

Supenlfins  prineipala 

0.68 

0.21 
'■'i.'oi' 

1.19 
2.89 

1 

aM 

6.14 
4.07 

.70 

5.26 

1.19 

45.84 

.77 
8.66 

ao7 1 

.42  . 

1.88, 

0.21  1 
6.88, 
L19I 
6.08  1 
1.96  > 
6&76: 
1.19, 
5.48  1 

.a 

gpeclal ' I 

1.05 

7  79 

^Armfil  ffThoQlii 

1.11 

Hfth  schools 

2.46 

1.M 

1.05 

.07 

9.M 

If  anual  training  sdiools 

4.11 

Qnmmar  and  pHmarr  schools 

Assistants  to  piinotpals 

Rin4«i)Kartens  .  . 

1.21 
6.4S 

Total 

6.60 

61.12 

5.75 

26.58  1 

I 

12.85 

K7.65 

.       1 

Ida  01 

The  per  cent  of  white  teacherH  was:  Male,  9.74;  female,  [HK26x  dis- 
tributed a8  follows: 


Snperrisins:  principals 

MnctoroTprimarywork 

Special 

Nonnal  school 

High  schools 

Manual  training  whool 

Grammar  and  primary  Hchools. 

Assifltants  to  princlpala 

Klndeigartemi 


Male.    '•  Female. '  Total 

I  I 


0.94  I. 


1.65  I 


8.63  I 

1.97  I 

1.55 

.10 


0.91 

0.21 

.21 

6.01 

7.fil 

1.04 

1.01 

7.77' 

11.40 

1.76  1 

S.7t 

66.94  , 

68.49 

1.14  ■ 

l.M 

5.8D 

5.9 

Total  . 


9.74 


90.26       100 


The  per  cent  of  colored  toachers  was:  Male,  17.83;  female,  82.17; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Supcrviiting  principalH 

Andfftant  director  of  primary  work  . 

Hitcrial 

XorraHl  K.'h(K»I 

H  igh  HChool 

Manual  training  nchool 

Orammar  and  primanr  ftehooln 

AflriMtantK  to  principal 

KindergarteUH 

Total 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

0.65 

0.65 

6.22 
5.43 
1.52 
2.39 
2.39 
63.26 
1.31 
5.65  , 

•» 

2,83 

s.ae 



l.M 

3.26 
3.70 
7.39 



.\65 

fi.09 

70.65 

1.31 



5.65 

17.83 

82.17 

1 

100 

... 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  num>)cr  of  pupils  enrolled  was  4:*.>,781>— 33,772  white  and  16,017 
colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1,044,  or  2.14  per  cent  over  the 
previous  ^^ear. 

The  avemge  enroHment  was  42,130,  or  3.24  per  cent  above  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  avera^^e  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  39,300. 
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TEACHERS. 

There  were  employed  1,425  teachers,  as  follows: 


Malefl.   I  Females. 


Total. 


First  nine  diviaiona 

Tenth .  eleventh,  and  twelfth  divisIoiiA 

Total 

Number  of  white  tcachen 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Total 

City  schools: 

White 

Colored 

Total 

County  schooln: 

White 

Col  ored 

Total 


Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


106  I 
70  ■ 


918 
331 


1,024 
401 


176 

1,249  1 

1,425 

94  1 
82  1 

871  1 
378 

965 
460 

176, 

1,249 

1,425 

83 
65  ; 

733! 

329  j 

816 
394 

148  1 

1,062  1 

1,210 

17  ! 

138 
49 

149 
66 

White.     Colored.    ToUil 


_  principala 

Director  of  mgh  schools 

Director  of  manual  training  schools  . 

Director  of  primary  worlc 

Aasiatant  directors  of  primary  work. . 

Normal  schools 

HiKh  schools 

Manual  trainine  schools 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

AsRistants  to  principals 

Kindergartens 

Muaic 

Drawing 

Manual  training  in  grades 

Coolcing 

Sewing 

Physical  training 

Librarian 

Assistant 


Total. 


9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

10 

109 

36 

285 

376 

12 

52 

10 

7 

14 

14 

20 

6 

1 

1 


965 


3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
7 

26 

28 

106 

219 

6 

26 
7 
7 
4 
6 

10 
4 
0 
0 


12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

17 

135 

63 

391 

595 

18 

78 

17 

14 

18 

20 

30 

10 

1 

1 


460  I 


1,425 


The  day  schools  cost — 

Officers $18,490.00 

Teachers  and  supervisors 953, 796. 67 

Kindergarten  instruction^ *34,  715. 41 

Janitors  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 84, 237. 88 

Medical  inspectors 4, 458. 61 

Rent  of  school  buildings  and  repair  shop 14, 193. 50 

Industrial  instruction,  including  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing^.  1 8, 858. 42 

Fuel'' 68,273.52 


«  The  appropriation  was  decreased  by  $230,  which  was  transferred  to  and  inchided 
in  the  deficiency  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses. 
ff  Includes  $2,336.91  paid  for  kindergarten  materials,  etc. 

<?The  appropriation  was  increased  by  a  deficiency  of  $2,500,  after  deducting  $520. 
<i  The  appropriation  was  increased  by  a  deficiency  of  $30,000. 


FUnuHire  for  new  school  buildrnge  . . ., Vi,t^. 

i  bntiiigieiit  espensee,  inclutling  printi  tig,  etc*^ , . .  _ . 3S,  745. 

Punf  haw  of  pianou , 2, 47^,  IW 

Tdxt'books  asid  suppIUsi  ior  tho  iret  c^ght  giade^i. ..... ...... t%'l,  H74.  ^ 

Flap * -.*, ... ««"^ 

Firt.'  uxtineraiE^her^  a&d  0re  Maft|M9fl ».«••*...*•••*...•»* «***.  2,y^lS 

Kx It^ndi i>g  ttdi'jjlioiie  eyiiteni ,«. ,...«,,.•...,«,,,.,...,.,,,,.,.  i, 862^  15 

He[>aire  ^nd  tmproyeCDailli  to  echool  tiuildiii||s  and  grcHilidfi  *.........  57, 4oli^ 

Ef^fHiirs  to  and  diao^ra  in  pttiizibiEig *..............  'i5,iMl3.on 

li4t|  mi  n  tig  Attl  iMMwing  heating  and  ventilftting  ap^mmtui  * , ,  5, 4%.  49 

^4*w  buUdi^iainigpoiiiitia .„.„ .-,. iai),^M*ji) 

TVrtal.. - ..,-  1,576,3M.2» 

Tbem  were  enrolled  in  the  ni^bt  schools  1,51*9  persons,  of  whom  1,01^ 
are  white  and  580  colored^  who  were  taught  by  50  teachers,  ^T  white 
and  ^  ooloi^.  There  were  )t(>  male  teacberj§^  12  white  and  H  colonel; 
and  30  female  teachers,  15  white  and  15  colored. 

The  night  §choob  cost— 

For teadiei^  (<*)....... f7.Sfl&?5a 

Forjftoltota{fJ).,, ........--...--.-.. 79t*.50 

For  ocmtingeiit  expensm ...^ .....       4^.7B 

TotoJ --.- ..-.. - S,298.75 

The  night  schools  were  in  seBsioti  74  nights* 


Wliole  eamtl  men  t. 

Avenge 

ftnce. 

Percent 

or 

Nimib«r 
of  uigbts 

open. 

Number 

e«booi. 

Ifmle. 

rdtule. 

Totiil. 

of 
te*plwit. 

Bnritien  night  h[gh 

110 

lis 

aCHE 

i3S 

11« 

SG,6 

!             74 

t 

FMnklln..... 

306 
194 

68 
67 
96 

290 

1S2 
133 
120 

99 
KM 
88 

76                   7i 

78.7  i             75 
7ai|             74 

t7 

Btilm  .*,,.,... 

« 

Qreenlcaf/, _ 

« 

Totftl..          .  ... 

516 

31] 

767 

•S»5. 

201 

75.7 

21 

ToUl  whtt«.  ..... 

dm- 

3^ 

1,019 

522 

410 

m6 

^ 

AtKl^lf  f]li(t  ff. . ..... ...... 

81 
lUO 
103 

m 

81 

207 
18^1 

in 

1            ITS 
145 

13J 
121 

TfiuS               74 

75                   74 

8;?.  2  ■              74 

U 

liandali  * 

* 

Stevens  i 

7 

Total  colored 

284 

29() 

rm 

435 

339 

77.8 

23 

Grand  total 

979 

62U 

1,599 

9r>8 

749 

78.2  !              74 

i 

50 

"The  appropriation  was  Increased  by  a  deficiency  of  $760. 

b  The  appropriation  was  increased  by  a  deficiency  of  92.600. 

fThe  appropriation  was  increased  by  a  deficiency  of  92.000. 

rf  Includes  part  of  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  92,800. 

e  IncludinK  director. 

/Including  a  manual  training  and  a  cooking  Kchool. 

0  Including  manual  training,  C4K)klng,  sewing,  and  millinery  departments. 

*  Including  a»;istant  director. 

i  including  a  cooking  school. 
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The  relative  numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
our  schools  are  shown  by  the  following: 


School. 


White. 


Normal 

High 

Manual  training . 

Orammar 

Primary 

Kindergarten 

Total 


33,77-2 


Colored. 


85 

78 

•2,232 

537 

M3 

403 

12, 121 

3,916 

17,500 

10,436 

1,291 

647 

16,017 


The  day  schools  were  in  session  181  days. 

Table  I. — Showing  attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. 


Vrbole  enrollment: 

Normal  schools 

H  igh  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


White.   1  Colored.    Total. 


Total 

Increase  for  the  year. 
Per  cent  of  increase . . 


Average  enrollment: 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


Total 

Increase  for  the  year . 
Per  cent  of  increase . . 


Average  attendance: 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


85  ; 

78 

163 

2,232  ' 

537 

2,769 

543  1 

403 

946 

29,621 

14,352 

43.973 

1.291 

647 

1,938 

3.772  I 
785  I 
2.37  ' 


16,017 
259 
1.64 


83  I 
1,972 

478  I 

25,413  , 

856  ' 


75 
491 
315 
12,020 
427 


49,789 
1,044 
2.14 


28,802 
918 
3.29 


13,328 
407 
3.14 


81  I 
1,856 

454  I 

23,600  I 

744  I 


73 

467 

290 

11,349 

386 


Total 26,735 

Increase  for  the  year i  817 

Per  cent  of  increase 3. 11 


12,565 
445 
3.67 


Whole  enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 


16,465 
17,307 


Total 

Whole  enrollment  In  night  schools  , 


33,772 
979 


7,140 

8,877 


16,017 
620 


Grand  total '      34,751 


School  buildings:  a 

Owned  fe 

Rented 


Total 

Schoolrooms:  a 

Owned** 

Rented 


649 
42 


16,637 


311 
10 


Total 

Number  of  teachers: 

Males 

Females 


691  I 


321 


94 

871 


82 
378 


Total 

Night  schools. 

Grand  total. 


965  I 
27 


460 
23 


Co»tof  tuition  per  pupil,  including  8uper>'i8ion,  based  on  the  average 
enrollment 


CoHt  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  repairs  and  permanent  improve- 
►linr  "" 


ments,  based  on  the  average  enrollment. 


992  I 


483 


123.89  I      923.04 

i 


158 

2,463 

793 

37,433 

1,283 


42,130 
1,325 
3.24 


154 
2,323 

744 

34,949 

1,130 


39,300 
1,262 
3.31 


23,6a5 
26,184 


49,789 
1,599 


51,388 


127 
15 


960 
52 


1,012 


176 
1,249 


1,425 
50 


1,475 


J23.62 
S31.04 


a  Not  including  high  schools,  manual  training  schools,  repair  shop,  and  abandoned  buildings. 
MncludesIndastnsJ  Homeajkd  Orphans'  Home,  not  owiMd. 


I'jinuc  II.  —  Wli^  oironTntrjii  of  pupik  in  the  nemftil  kinds  and  ^radft  of  nrhtxtUi  m  I 
DiMrict  of  Vt^nnU^ia  /or  the  school  ifmr  etiding  Jtme  SO^  1904^ 


_  ^^.^  fc.  ■ 

Wtdbe. 

Ooloted. 

1 
Told, 

2,392 

G43 

71 

» 

_j. 

£91       ^m 

^PiBBiiftl  fnuul^i^  Vp  Qlioii  i  *  *  «  * 

w*        m-nm  r»    _ 

403          M 

Toiai*****           1.. «**... 

2,  aw 

1,01K  1     S,li?S 

J 

4?4       tti) 

JTwrilllll  ■Tlrtl    .,.....,,., .«„,.,»,„,., 

iifvfi  fnSt 

ftd  1     ^t^ 

1  2i4        4  M3 

■H  (*^^V4  «  •  I  •  •     t       *»r 

ttotal .„. 

V.75] 

3, 256  1    13  OH 

rdiiuirr«liool%idlr: 

£,m 

Bi9e6 

Utttf  1      |«|S0 

TlitnlflrnKlt...................................................^....... 

i,iM  1    k,m 

BSfJpStoT!;;;;;;:;;-;;-"!-"""--""^ 

TW«1 , . , 

ti,«i8 

t,3i(*  '    22,**! 

Doonty  flcJiooli,-^.. ..-,.. -*^*- 

i^SST 

2.499        hSM 

atr"„„.„. 

911 
S79, 

eUM         1  IS7 

Oo^t^r  i,.^.«*.  »•*««.,.,-.>. .---' ,._^_..^ ...__^---._.^_._... 

^  1         171 

T0lpl„** , 

i*m 

«I7  1     VttI 

Gmnd  totsl    ..—  *..... 

m,m 

m  017  1    a  7m 

Tabli  111. ^Whott  enToiinumt  qfptipiU^  bojts  and  girk^  wMU  and  esohred^  tti  the  Dutrid 
iif  Oolmnbui,  btf  grtideii,  far  the  iclwol  gear  endmg  June  SO^  1904- 


Boy9. 


airla. 


Total.      Per  cenL 


Norm&l  echoob .>.,....,.,..*..... . 

BIgh  f«?hooJ».*^,,. ,,.  — - 

Maniml  tmitilne  ftcbooU. ,,..,.,, 

Bev{?niLh  ^ade .._, ,^. _,,,.,, 

Blxlh  ^-rriik»,..„, ,,„,-.,.... .... 

FJilh  fiTmlt*  .,. *_..... ,.. 

Foiinh  ^nide .—.,.„....,..,,.,-,,.. 

Third  urade..-*.^ - ._,**-,... 

fk*c:ond  ^mde  ,.,,.. * 

Ftr^tgnide. *.....„,* .._,. 

KIndeEgMtea . .« , 

tUJiV4Bir. 
UmitiBl,  &%bt  iiiA  BIWDtuU  tfnlnin^  Hshocib. 

FHmUT '■fi^MM A  >,,„.,-..... , .. 

KlQdefgjtrfceikii 

Total >. .^„.... 


n 


1,9«1 

l,4fil 
1.7» 

ft.  107 
S,S17 
4,7» 

1»» 


lAO 
l,«»f 


2;7W 


sm 

M« 

i,em 

3,M 

3,04fl 

9^a£i 

2.4U 

4.167 

a.mj6 

5,99» 

iJdG 

h,9SO 

a.aoe 

6,SI1 

9,300 

6,AI7 

4,171 

e,i2e 

879 

1.^8 

«.« 

7.OT 

a^ 

10.  H 
12.01 
12: 6R 
lg.09 


39,006^ 


l»Sll 

7,tei 

14.C64 
960 


2ft,  184 


12.182 
973 


49;7«» 


9,«78 
1A.097 

1,^98 


31,006 


2B,1«4 


4p,78» 


IOOlO) 


j%ll 
3.9 


IINLflO 
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The  whole  number  of  schools  below  the  high  schools  was  as  follows: 


Grade. 


Grammar  schools,  city: 

Eighth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Filth  grade 


Total 

Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade 

Third  grade 

Second  grade 

First  grade 


Total 

Ck>unty  schools . 
Kindergartens: 

City 

County 


Grand  total. 


Number  of  whole-day  schools 

Number  of  enforced  half-day  schools <> 

Number  of  not  enforced  half-day  schools  . 
Number  of  kindergartens 


Total . 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

47 
50 
57 
67 

13 

il 
23 

29 

60 
67 
80 
96 

221 

82 

303 

71 
74 
75 
83 

35 
41 
49 
65 

106 
115 
124 
148 

303 

190 

493 

149 

18 
7 

62 

11 
2 

211 

29 
9 

698 

347 

1.045 

456 
152 
65 
25 

195 
100 
39 
13 

661 
252 
104 
38 

1      ^ 

347 

1,045 

n  Number  of  half-day  schools  above  the  second  grade,  28. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  school,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


White.   {Colored.    Total. 


High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principals) 21. 2 

Manual  training  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principals) 15. 9 

Grammar  schools,  city: 

Eighth  grade 41.4 

Seventh  grade 43. 5 

Sixth  grade 44.3 

Fifth  grade 46.2 

Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade 45. 5 

Third  mde 43.9 

Secono  grade 42. 5 

First  grade 46.5 

County  schools v£ ^1-7 

Kindergartens: 

City I  50.7 

County !  54.0 


21.4 
14.9 

36.4 
40.8 
36.6 
42.8 

46.4 
42.7 
40.7 
49.5 
40.3 

50.3 
46.5 


21.3 
15.5 

40.3 

42.8 
42.1 
45.2 

45.8 
43.5 
41.8 
48.5 
41.3 

50.5 
52.3 


One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twonty-iive  teachers  were  employed, 
ais  follows: 


principal 

Director  orhigh  schools 

Director  of  manual  training  schools. 

Director  of  primary  work 

Aflsistant  director  of  primary  work. 

Normal  schools 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Total 


White. 

Colored, 
3 

Total. 

9 

12 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

7 

17 

109 

26 

135 

35 

28 

63 

le? 

66 

282 
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8c Veil Ih  >;r[id^,, ..... ni, »..,..«. T.,. p •  4^ -vir^-*.. i.*, T, -v^i^r *-i'«*--"*« o-T-- 

<r 

ftl^UiRnwk-** .*......,,««>, » «•«..*.... .-...^.  .i.^^n,.. - 

a 

itiiihgmAti    .              »* .,„j»>.».*,.....^«... ............ ,*^*,^.* 

n 

T<HaI                       .  ,  .-.*.*  ^,*.**,^^***x, -,***. ,-..^**^j«.. ........ 

SZl 

m 

JOI 

Ffjitfiti  Rrivdt ,,,».^ ...-, ,..-. . i..» it.,^.^.*.. .....*..,. 

6» 

4i 

IH 

Thlftl  ^rradf?             **..^  .    »4.»^      »  *  *    «^,.,^.«,«..--..«..^ ^..-u....^ 

m 

Ht.'^o])tTeTttd9*,,«,p#i,«^.*„i».».i^.,.^...i.^««p,>,^..4^.i«...  i^,r,,.^......,ir... 

in 

Plfslirf»de       •>— -* >.**>*...  ^......,.«..^.,.  p....  ....> 

141 

ToIaI      .                   .              .......*............ 

a^l 

1^1 

17* 

Amiittimt* t4> p^t>^Fa1*<>-'-^-~'> -i ■  ^ ■  ■  >'•  ^  y^T„.T  t-  -tt  -,  -  -,     -  „,r- 

12 

14 

ft 

4 

li 

County  widiools . .^^.....ip^.i^*.*......,...*.... .>,.*...***<.*... *«*^.*4,» 

m 

City  „,.....—..... ...,.„.., ,-.,„,.,»,..,;.,..,. ..^ ... 

m 

Cciuiity    .  »^»>>..*.*<>..*i.»..*.. ^,.^.iLdi..».,i....<..^.». ............. 

1^ 

Tc»l*l  * ...-.,„...*... , 

na 

2fi 

^ 

Tfeftf'Jiftrii* (if  D)Uiilc ,, •, .. ...... _.,...^ , . . 

10 

7 
H 
U 

ao 

6 

1 
1 

7 
7 
1 

to 

4 
0 

n 

Tl"rH'tlf'T**^   l*f  IMH'tkltll^                                       -                ..-....■■*^»w-.i,-».**f»-»»t-*»f'***T 

9 

T                             fM^WllLlf. ,.......^. «,^^..^.«._.^....... 

» 

.  pbjEJc4il  tt&inlnff. .>.*.....,..........*>, .>...*. •-» 

1(» 

I            .        ,                               »*.... *_N»-,.,.,....,,,..,.,....^-^,^.,--.,.. « 

1 

^HBmumT-                      .    .                   »*.»    »»,j,,*j,^^.it,^,.,.,^.i^«.^^»«...,^            .*.♦> 

1 

Oim^il  toCAl^*««**^»»i..H,*..«. .**... ...**..>*.,...*..... 

aitn 

4A0 

1*435 

W  Till' rc>st  f^T  rnpnil)ers  of  tho  iKiardof  education ^  office  fort?e,  super- 

vision,  and  teaching  was  as  follows: 


6  members  of  the  board  of  educution  . 
2  members  of  the  board  of  education  , 

1  secretary 

1  clerk 

Iclerk 

Iclerk 

1  messenger 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment;. 

Supervision: 

1  superintendent 

I  assistant  superintendent 

1  assistant  superintendent 

9  supervising  principals 

3  supervising  principals 

1  director  of  primary  work 

1  assistant  director  of  primary  work 

1  assistant  director  of  primary  work 

1  librarian 

1  assistant — 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment). 

Tuition: 

Normal  schools— 

1  principal 

1  principal 

9  teachers 

6  teachers 


Total 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) . 


White. 


82,450.00 


2.000.00 
1,400.00 


1,000.00 
720.00 


7,670.00 
.26 


4,000.00 
2,500.00 


18,000.00 

"1,566.66 


800.00 
800.00 
500.00 


28,100.00 
.97 


1,800.00 
8,"  750.' 66" 


Colored. 


8920.00 

*i,'666'66 


1,920.00 
.14 


2,500.00 

"6,'666.'66" 
*i,"i66.'66' 


9.600.00 
.72 


1,800.00 

"5,"266.*66" 


a  10, 550. 00 
51.46 


^7,000.00 
33.06 


a  This  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  12  practice  schools,  16.277.44. 
bThis  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  9  practice  schools,  84,594.84. 


Total. 


$2,450.00 
920.00 
2,000.00 
1.400.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
720.00 


9,490.00 
.22 


4,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,  .500. 00 

18,000.00 

6.000.00 

1,500.00 

1,100.00 

800.00 

800.00 

500.00 


37,700.00 

.89 


1,800.00 
1,800.00 
8. 7.50. 00 
5,200.00 


17,550.00 
42.23 
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White, 

Colored, 

TotnL 

High  iH^boole— 

1  director. .*.,*,******„*,.*. 

7, --MM).  00 

t2,500.00 

4  priced pa-Ul .,,* 

7,200.00 

IprinefpAl - *.**»»»,*»*.^*-**.»,*^.  *„„.., 

„_ 

flni^tOO.OO 

1,800.00 

lO^teftcben.. *,*,*,*. 

91,820.10 

91,  M20. 10 

2A  teachen , » ...  *  ^.  ..,.»*.,,,,*.  ^*  *  ,„  * ,,, . ,  „ . , 

a0,5i!7.90 

20,5W7.flO 

Totml „. 

C4i8t  per  pQpil  (eiUsuited  on  Average  enrollment) 

l(M,520.1O 
1^.00 

22.387,90 
45.59 

126,908.00 
51.60 

ManiinMnlnJnff  schools— 

Idirfcctof ,....*. 

2. 000.00 
IpflOO.OO 

2,000.00 

1  principal 

1,800.00 

1  Piliirlpal..^^^^^..<,, ,.^^..,^.,.„.^,,. 

1.800,00 

1.800,00 

SI  teachers .„ 

29,4K2,2fi 

29, 452, 25 

27teactien ..,,.„-, 

22.100.00 

22,100,00 

Total .,. 

Cost  per  papiL  { efltJnuled  tm  average  enmllfQvnt ) . , 

23.900. 00 
75.87 

57, 16a.  25 
72.07 

GnuDmar  KbooISp  cLt;— 

4TelKbth,  AO seventh,  fpTnixUt,  GTHfUifrnideschoolii...... 

189,166.00 

189,  i;i5.00 

13  eighth,  IT  Kventh,  23  Atxtli,  29  f\Hh  grade  ttchttol^ 

06,275.00 

65, 275. 00 

Total- 

Gcvt  per  pupU  (cfftEioated  on  ttvemge  enrollmtjut) 

m,lW.OD 
22.49 

6*,  275. 00 
29.14 

255,480.00 

22.  oa 

Primary  HchooK  cit^— 

n  fourth.  74  tbtna,  75  i^ond.  83  fln»t  ifmde  schools 

145,91^.73 

145, 91  a.  73 

36  fourth,  41  tblrd,  iU  p-eoon^l,  6A  fir^t  gtnde  echools 

99,442.e» 

09, 442.  (S» 

ToUl........... ..-.-, ,.„,, 

«145,fil3.73 
13.07 

b  99, 442. 69 
14.51 

246, 356. 42 

Cost  per  pupit  (eBtlmated  on  iiTemge  enrollment) ,, .  ...„„„ 

33.62 

AagiflUntji  to  principal*— 

11  HMtstants ,,....,,.*,.....*..... 

ft,  175.00 

5,175.00 

6  atv^Jstantu , ...,.....,.„., 

2,800.00 

2,800.00 

Toua ..,,..., 

5,175.00 

2,gOQL00 
.27 

7.975.00 

Cottt  per  pupil  (estimated  on  areimge  enrarinieDt j .,',.. 

.28 

Special  te&ehen— 

10  music  teacbcns.  7  dfawinfc  teach  em,  G  toachent  oi 
phynlca^]  tnJnfo]^. ............ ........_.„. 

18,42&.0(1 

IA,42&.00 

T  muDic    timchen,  T  dmi^ing   teachem,  4  iciu'hcin   nf 
physical  training.  ,.„.,,.,......  h  -.,,,........,.,.*  h  ,.,. . 

13,425.00 

ia,425.0D 

............ 

Total 

1§,42&.U0 
.66 

13.425.00 
1.00 

31.850L00 

Cost  per  pu^ifl  (estimated  on  the  average  enrorimcni) 

.75 

HanuAl  tmltilng  Id  grodc  Hchool*— 

Carpentry,  H;  cooking,  H;  sewing, 20 ...^ ^..*. 

32,67fi.00 

32,575.00 
12, 760. 00 

Carpesitry.  4;  eoofeltig,  6.  (tewing,  10,...* v*,.,._, 

12,7.^,00 

Total ...., 

32,67&.00 
1.13 

12. 750. 00 
.95 

^,325.00 

Omit  perpopf]  (efltimated  on  the  arcrago  enrollment) 

t.07 

Coniiti-  echoolt^ 

14VtaM^en............... 

97,876.00 

V7,8f75.00 

na  teacben  . 

39,200.00 

39,200.00 

Total ....- 

97,S75w0D 

lft.irt 

39,200,00 
14. 7e 

137. 0^75.00 

Cotft  per  pupil  (ei^tlmated  on  jLvcrage  enrollment)..,.^ 

18.04 

AJBlMtantA  to  pdnclpal*- 

475.  €0 

475.00 

Tot  I 

4m  oo 

475.00 

tk»t  per  papll  (estimated  on  the  avenige  enrollment) . ,.,.... 

.06 

KindergartenM— 

City , 

ifl.aa'i.oo 

&,7OU,0O 

ft,&l3.gO 
1,700.«) 

24, 97X.  fJO 

County  .....*....,,,..... ^...^. ...^......^^.... 

7,400.00 

ToUl ,... 

22.0«fi,00 

10,343,50 

32,37R.N1 

COitper pupil  (estimated on  average  enrollment)— 

27,  Wl 

23.42 
29.31 

25.69 

23,79 

Ttatal.... 

26.^4 

24.22 

25.23 

a  To  be  increftjwd  by  the  cost  of  teaching  12  pmt-tlee  tebouljr,  16^277,44* 
frTo  be  increased  by  the  coet  of  teaching  9  procttee  wikools,  ti,J$94.Sft. 


z>  c  1904^voL  4- 


^ 


Whole  number  of  puT^l*  fiirulicrf,..,.,  „*„»*.»..„-,, .,„.„,,„.,. •.,,.,,  i^tlW 

A  vcnijf'-'  ^1  ut«N»f  ijf  ]»iii}t]!i  <t(t  roUcMj  „,»*.. *  „ „*...- , . , , ^,  IV 

Avi-n^t*'  tiiimNTof  p'lpi'j^it*  <l*iij  «llieiul<w<?«  ., .,.,„.,„.*. „,._  8l,in 

Avomg'c  com  of  liietnii'tloii.  taclQidltigviilwfvbdkHit  ^^inulcd  on — 

3.   AFtins;:  uCi5,,,.,*,,_**„^,,*„,*,*.„*,.**,„.„^,*_,„„*.*,,,p,„,, .„,„,, 


mil 

mff 


Total  uEtoimtcjtpctidQd..»....«...>..«...,^*,«. .*,.**.*.««....... «.»*^«..«.............*>       il,flO.0 


OwliHiii  III  nyffwm. 
Xota]  iimotmt  expended  ...».,,,.....**«..,...«...,...„,,,.,»*,,«»., 
AV«nig*  uDouiitpcT  pupil  (utimAt<)d  on  Ihc  •.v«(me«  dUDllnicm). 


lV>tiLl  unoant  cxpcii<li*d  .  ^  ^ 
Av«mg<^  fiujoitiit  per  pupil* 


f>j4-bcidte  and  «uiii|»ftf»  A^  jtrtif  He^jrwA^ 


Itidmirka 


Total  &mouttt  expcDdefl . 


M 


JPfeA 


Ttptjil  Biojoiint  expemdM  ........................ ....«...,...4*....^,.^..,4.*,,,.^.« fli,^K 


To>1»liLiiiouBte3cp0!ad^,.,,.^..,  „««.„« ,,,,, , ..,...l.^.._,,       HllAin 


Tq4a1  ftmoimt  expended . . . 
T(»Ul  amotuit  expended ... 
Total  ttmotint  ej^wtided ... 
Tbtal  amoiuit  tixpended  , , . 

Total  Bj&oUDt  expended , ,.,..... 

KimktgaTiene. 
ToMl  Amount  exp^ided  {exeludTe  of  figiladei»}  ................. 

Avie^iBgcriuDoiaiit  pur  pupti  (esttiD&ted  on  MTenge  cnroUmvnt)  . 


Fttr^  exUttffuishens  find  jkt  twcapes. 
Exknddtff  tiirphanf.  f^tiU^a, 
J^tmUUT€/ttr  new  liuiidiit&*. 


Amount  (expended,  gmnd  ioUl .  „ . , „.,...,. .,.».„ 

Aven«g0  cfHst  pt-'r  piiiiil  Mnrtririing  nil  hlifb.  normal.],  mul  tni^nniLl  tmiiihij^  Mfbivilx)  ioraXl 
expenses  except  repairs  nnd  permanent  Improvements: 

1.  On  whole  enrollment 

2.  On  average  enrollment 

3.  On  average  attendance 

Supen^uion. 

One  superintendent 

One  assistant  superintendent 

One  assistant  siiperintendenta 

Nine  8uper\'ising  principals 

Three  supervising  principals" 

One  director  of  primary  work 

One  assisUmt  director  of  primar>'  work" 

One  assistant  director  of  primary  work 

One  librarian 

One  assistant 

T«)tal  cost  of  supervision 

Avem^ccr^st  per  pupil. (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment) 


4.10.11 

i,soe,iai,ti 


26,27 
31.01 
33.29 

4.000.00 
2,500.00 
2.500.00 

i8,ooaoo 

6,000.00 

1,500.00 

1.100.00 

800.00 

800.00 

500.00 

37,700.00 


aC.o\v>ToA. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA^.  "^    '^1     ^f 


'^.,. 


Number  of  teachers  trained. . . 

Average  attendance 

Number  of  teachers  employed 
Average  Balary 


85 

81 

10 

11,065.00 


No.  2.  a 


78 

73 

7 

SI,  000. 00 


Total. 


163 

154 

17 

$1,032.34 


uCJolored. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (boy.«,  935; 

girl8, 1.834) 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  ca^es  of  tardiness 

per  month 

Nomber  of  teacher*  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

CoRt  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on 

average  enrollment) , 


Central.    Eastern,  j  Western.  Business.  M  Street. «    Total, 


862 
778 
731 
93.2 

127.7 

fe47 

9970.94 


314 
287 
271 
94.3 

40.5 


343 
300  I 
281 
98.8 


73.6 

20  I  16 

S938.50  '    9922.23 

i 


958.65,      965.40        949.18 


713 
t!07 
673  •■ 
94.4 

75.3  I 

26  I 

9879.23  i 

937.66 


532 
491 
467 
95.2 

84.5 

26 

9861.07 

945.59 


o  Colored. 


b  Excluding  director.  c  Includes  director. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


2,769 

2,463 

2,323 

94.3 

401.6 

ft  135 

c 9933. 14 

f  951. 60 


I  McKinley. 


'      Arm- 
I    strong,  a 


Nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  (boys,  568;  girls,  383) 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupU  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


M3 

478  I 

454 

94.9  I 

141.0  , 

'»35 

9935.77 

968.51 


a  Colored.  h  Excluding  director.  <•  Includes  ilirector. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOI^. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment •. 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardinem  per  month 

Number  of  pupils  dimissed 

Number  of  corporal  punishments 

Number  of  teachers  employed • 

Average  salary  paid ' 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher  ( estimated  on  average  en  rol  1  men  t . 
(Vwt  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


Total. 


403 

946 

315 

793 

290 

744 

91.9 

93.8 

35.4 

176.4 

28 

fc63 

9853. 5<> 

<•  9893. 00 

975.87 

c 972. 07 

White.      Colored.      Total. 


29,621 

14.352 

43.973 

25, 413 

12,020 

37,433 

23,600 

11.349 

34.949 

92.8 

94.4 

93.3 

2.968.1 

789.4 

3,757.5 

8 

0 

8 

29 

31 

60 

673 

331 

1,0(M 

9(V)1.69 

9627.54 

9W3.73 

37.7 

3<*).3 

37.2 

917.25 

917.28 

917.26 

KINDERGARTENS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  salary  paid 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (cstlmatiKl  on  average  en- 
rollment)  

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


1.291 

647  1 

1,938 

856 

427 

l,-283 

744 

386 

1,130 

86.9 

90.3 

88.0 

101.1 

37.2 

138.3 

«52 

26  , 

78 

^23.75 

9397.14 

9415.10 

16.5 

16.4 

16.4 

925.74 

924.22 

925.28 

a  Includes  the  director  and  music  Xeachftx, 


$S  PUBLIC   ^HOOLe   OF   THE    DIBTRICT   OF   tX>LLrBftBJA. 
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mute. 

Cokind. 

T^jtftl. 
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SSSri^f    .  "i!"      ,  J.        .                    !.;    -  ■ 

u 

phyTrtcnltrpJaJiig^... -.,,,,.,....„,,„,.,,,,,,..,,,,.„.,,.,.  „.,,..,.,, 

u 

tmfi 

Drn wlUfT  ^ . , . . , =, . . . , 

ph^idcMil  tnUnln^  ....,.,-.,^.*^^^  —  »*-..»  .t**,.^**--^ ►-^ *,"*•,», ^...^ 

ffile^M        tTOLSD 

fnOkV 

•Bitt 

iLOQi 

|B.1$ 

"  *' 

TKAOElEKa  OF  HAKUAL  TRAIXING." 


Scwltig...,., .-...-. 

CufiJUHlJT *,.,.*..*...,. — **•,..  ***.*****..**.,*....»_*,..,...*^. 

CSfioVftijir,  .-,*.„. ,,.,,.. .^  —  *..^,, ^. ,.,..... 

I^wln^. ,....^. ....**.-. 

A^c-fMc  ^f:i«t  i^r  puitii  for  nwniuil  iTAlttlng  (esUoiAled  on  Atsrn^ 
vimiUmfnt  )..,,..,*.„ .... ..,......._. .., .* 


it.]^ 


&« 


tJ  For  grtM^ic  schooleL 

MGHT  SC^HiXJLS. 

[Ktimborof  nldtif'i  opoti...*** .. .. ^ — -.,-„„,.„,.  W 

Iftljol*^  nuinK   .  .     f.    I  ,.-.  '                          -..„>_„ .>«*.,...— .-,— ..-^.... ._.  L,3A 

ATen«entiiiii>eroipapU8inanenaanoe... :.."..'...r. ......*.. .7.: — 7# 

Per  oent  of  attendance W.2 

Number  of  teachers,  including  principals  and  directors SO 

Average  salary  paid $159. 90 

Co«t  of  tuition  per  pupil  (based  on  average  enrollment) 18. 34 


Table  IV'. —  Whole  enroUmenl  of  white  pupils  in  the  DiMrid  of  Columbia^  hy  gradei^for 
the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1904- 


fizade* 


Kormal  si^hoo) ,...*,,.*.. , » * . ,, . 

High  ^'hool ».... 

Knuual  irnltUngneliool,. ...,,.. ,„.,,.„„. 

Elglilh  emdc ,....,,..., ..-, 

ficTantbfnutc.... ............ .-.......«., 

Blxt|i^md«^., 

FlIUi  mde.... .„..,,,—*.*.,...„....., 

fionttn  ^mde. 

flilrdg:nide. ..< 

BboondrfnidQ , „...,._.....—....,..., 

KfndvtArten.. — _. 

Tolal ,. ., 

VFMIUIIT. 

IfaiaiaU  bJih,  and  maonal  training  schooU, 

Qtammarschoola 

primary  fciuioli  -.,., ^.,...*.*.,..,..,, 

KlndergartQiii..... ,. ...„..., 

Total.. 


Boys. 


1 

1tS9t 
]  MS 

2.091 
057 


t&,4fir^ 


1C,46» 


GiriL 


1,432 
1,316 

i,iai 

2,029 

1,943 

ga4 


17.30T 


1,6&1 
634 


17«S07 


Total. 


8S 

3/i32 

MS 

2.j0»l 
S,14» 

4.Qn 

«,!» 
4,100 

1,291 


Percent 


2pBaO  . 
12,121  I 

lt2il  I 


S9,772 


L€l 

T.OI 

%u 

il.Si 

12.01 
1ZI» 

i±U 
IMS 


39,772  I        100 


S,I7 

s.ne 


lOO 
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Table  IV*. —  Whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  hy  gradesy 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO^  1904. 


Grade. 


Boys. 


Normal  school 

High  m^hool 

Manual  training  Hchool. 

Eighth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Thlrtl  erade 

Se<t>nd  grade 

First  gnwle 

Kindergarten 


Total. 


SITMMARY. 

Normal,  high,  and  manual  training  schools. 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

Kindergartens 


Total. 


T 


(J iris.    '    Total.      Percent, 


12  • 

64') 

78 

0.49 

IST) 

402 

537 

3.35 

ir)8 

245 

403 

2.52 

202 

3?3 

575 

3.59 

281 

546  1 

830 

5. 18 

3,'>7  1 

661 

1.018 

6.36 

642 

851 

1,493 

9. 32 

mi  ' 

1,076  1 

1.922 

12 

1.016  1 

1,114 

2, 130 

13.30 

1.1.'>9 

1,258 

2,417 

15.09 

2,027  1 

1.940 

3,967 

24. 77 

302  1 

345 

647 

4.03 

7,140  , 

8,877  , 

16,017 

100 

305  I 
1,485 
5,W8 

302 


7,140  I 


713 
2.431  I 
5,388 

345 


1,018  : 

3,916 

10,436  I 

647 


8,877  I       16,017 


6.36 
24. 45 

fUK  16 

4.03 


100 


Oumed  and  rented  buildings  used  by  the  schools  during  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  l'J04. 


Division. 

Buildings.  <^ 

Rooms,  a 

Owned.  !  Rented. 

Total. 

Owned.fe'  Rented. 

Total. 

Pirst 

11    

u 
11 

9 
10 
16 
14 

7 
9 

9 
4 
10 
10 
12 
9 

100             .     . 

100 

Second 

8  3 

9    

9                  1 

<-14                  2 
9                  5 

7    

77               23 
82       

100 

Third   

82 

Fourth 

76 ;          2 

84                  5 
60                  7 

44  i 

78 

Fifth 

89 

Sixth 

67 

Seventh: 

White 

44 

Colored 

rf9  ' 

37  '     . 

37 

Eighth: 

White 

4  ' 

b\                 2 
22    

56 

Colored 

22 

Ninth 

8|               2 
10  ,               1 
12  1 

72  '               3 

79  1              10 
93  1 

75 

Tenth  « 

89 

Eleventh  *  - ^ -  - 

9*.J 

Twelfth  « 

9    

80    

80 

Total 

127                15 

142 

9ti0  1             52 

1,012 

White 

83                14 
44                  1 

97 
45 

649  1              42 
311  1              10 

6'.H 

Colored 

321 

Total 

127                 15 

1 

112 

9tW  i              52 

1.012 

' 

a  Not  including  5  high  schools,  2  manual  training  schools,  repair  shop,  and  almndoned  buildings. 
b  These  rooms  are  regular  schoolrooms.    Basement  rooms  not  counted  in  this  table. 
<•  Including  Industrial  Home,  not  owned  by  the  schools, 
d  Including  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned  by  the  schools. 
e  Colored. 


PDBLTO   SOBOOLS   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF   OOLTTMBIA, 
Tfjd'-bG^kg  and  sujiplie*  far  the  first  eight  gniden. 


dty. 


Oa«t 


I 


Msnp'B  FnblH  . . . , .„,,«„„ 

A I  s  L4jrii .  Went  w  cirth'ti . ,  *, ,  ,*^ ., . . . , 

Arithfut'ik'; 

Cmik  and  Crorkai*3r'i«t**«.^~>«^....'>- 

Glffln'^.. *-..-,, , 

Milise'»  Blemc-ntb  of .,.„..... .. 

MUhc'n  .sui.iiilanj _._„_.. 

RjiUotml  Klttiii>ataiy  *■ ,,.,.., 

Ariih[m*tir-  rtrtiler: 

i4*'0.||.l  :.'ri|.k^ ,. .„,.*... 

ThiM  LT.v!:-      „_. 

Flsfee'j!..,....., ..., ,... 

Jud^on '»  V  ounif  Ame  rle «  . .  „ , 

CItIc«  for  yi>iitiir  AiueriiunH . . 

Copy  books: 

Konniil  «prl<£«— 

Book  Ko.  ».-„. ,., 

Book  Ko.  4,-.,....,.-....-«,,„ 

BM^kNoift..- -. -- 

llook  Sto,  e. ..*...,.„... 

Writlnff  tubtetK  GkiAlMti»* 

Boak  So.  1,.,. -*...* ..***., 

BcmkNo,  a .„ 

B*iok  Ni>,  3.^.*. „,»*. . 

Book  No.  e 

Dtetiotinry^ 

WtNstirV  riJ(5h  Sohotih*, 

Wj  tnt'^i^ih'  r'  *<  t  't  »ai[irieheDHlve«* -  -  - 

EswJiUlitl'<  <ji  H*«Uh.  t^towcU'i  ....-.,., 
£vaiijrc'llne  ..*** .*...^^. »*..,,,,,*, 

Adumif'M  £!eiDeot&ty  CcmuEi^TQial . , 

Ci.rpomer'it  KonJi  Aj&«ric«m  .  „ 

Fiye'*  ColDpliste , . . . .  ^ .  * . 

Fryt^'a  (S  mmutHr  +S<?Jitioi * 

Frye'fl  Prtmary  . . 

H(h]  wAV'i  Pifttunil  Ad  VAncvd  .,..„. 

RtHiwAy  A  Nalura]  Elenuent&ry  . 

Gmmmiir: 

ItiH^UkT'e  ,w 

W  hoelcf '» 

Lfli^ifijdtfe  Throiiith  LitemiUR?  t^nd  An. 

Hnjis  AndenteO  Slotlta ,. .  „ , 

Htstory: 

Flftke^e -« *.,,. * 

MpMftJil*!**.  Sr-houl ,.........„,. 

M^mt^i  UDory'H  Beg  kmcrs' . .  „ 

Hj'gli,Mi(^  Kmbii'i!  First  lltMik,,.. ,., 

Irving.  \Vftriiyr,«ii(l  WhJttk*r .^.,,. 

Mi,'rrliiiiit  *>|  Venioe**** .....^...... 

Mlk-^  t^iAndiHh 

Primer  . ,.,.. „._. 

FJnii -..*...........,.,*..„,,. 

WL'ConrJ ...*-.-.■.,,.*.,_.,... 

Thij^l , ,.,.,. 

Old  Greek  8torl*?». -. 

Re.adDr»^ 

MerrfU's  Gm4<*d  Lliemture— 

Flmt 

Setwnil  ***.<.-..-.*.<.. .-.*...*..., 

Third .„„„„. .... 

Founh 

Fifth 

a^u* , 

SUppinff  deoiie*  to  Lttemttire^ 

rrlmer,  Arnold' ««....  .*,.,«..... 


?S6 

eoo 

1.M4 
4,  COO 


HO 


6,310 

6,400 
4,  £60 

6^600 

ma 

400 
144 


400 
1,1111 


216 

eae 

MO 
600 
1« 
TTO 
372 


BecKiud  *„...,*,.* 

Third 

Fourth,**.. .„, 

Fifth 

Sixth* , 

BUiia  Mumer „ , , 

Suppleiiw^nUry  reAden; 
Jkiff  *il  Flandere 

JuUii*a)£«ftr .,....,....,. 
Lakcsttfo  CloAifcs^  NOk  46. 
Last  oi the  MoJiicanj  .... 


2m» 


75aM 

\mm 

mM 

4(3.17 

i(».ge 

itu 

in*» 

17?.9fl 
716- W 
177..^ 


461 

!^l!) 

IBOi 

\m^fik 

IS6 

isaie 

aai 

IM.S? 

!«» 

12450 

LflOO 

5!il^^ 

304 

781.  K 

1,698 

hrLn 

Bt6 

vs^n 

aa4 

asun 

an 

SBtil 

S^«M 

ffiS.iV 

992 

2ia.«5 

1,290 

427.  W 

Aflfi 

221.^1 

«« 

^lA.ir; 

«I6 

ig7.3& 

4,260 

2,093.13 

4WI 

n&i^ 

loo 

Id  IV 

90 

Islt;* 

100 

m» 

'^MO 

tStW 

las 

41.  SJ 
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Text^books  and  guppliesfor  the  first  eight  grades — Continued. 


BOOKS— continued. 


mpplementary  readers— Continued. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island 

The  Deeralayer 

IVord  AnalysL*),  Swinton's 

t¥ord  and  Sentence  Book,  Merrill's.. 
iVebbter's  Elementary  Composition . . 
iVriUng  in  English 


Total. 


8UPPLIK8. 


bunches, 
.bushels. 


Beads 

Beans 

Bean  bags 

Birds,  stuffed 

Blackboard  erasers dozen. 

Blackboard  pointers do. . . 

:?ard  board sheets. 

::halk  crayons gross . 

ZJlay barrels . 

[^rayons— 

Dixon's  Best  Brown boxes. 

Dixon's  Best  Olive  Green do. . . 

Dixon's  Solid,  No.  1529 sets. 

3ompasRes doze  n . 

Cubes,  i-inch 

Drawing  tablets 

Dumb-bells  and  holders,  complete pairs. 

Envelopes,  manila.  2  by  8^  inches . 


Envelopes,  manila,  4*  by  9J  inches 

En  velopes,  manila,  3}  by  6|  inches 

tnk,  black.  Carter's quart**. 

tnk.  black,  4-ounce  tubes 

Gelatin pounds. 

Grlycerin,  commercially  pure do. . . 

31ue.  Le  Page's i-pint  cans. 

Hektograph  pans 

Lentils 

Measures: 

Dry sets. 

Liquid do... 

Mucilage,  Carter's pin ts. 

Oilcloth yards. 

Paint  brushes gross . 

E>aint  boxes,  Prang's,  No.  1 dozen. 

E*aints cakes. 

Paper: 

Blocks 

Composition,  No.  1 packages. 

Composition,  No.  2 do. . . 

Composition,  No.  3 do. . . 

Drawing reams. 

Examination do. . . 

Practice packages. 

Wrapping,  jute,  manila reams. 

Pegs,  shoe quarts . 

Pencils: 

Drawing gross . 

Washington  public  schools do. . . 

Penholders do. . . 

Pens,  Esterbrook's do. . . 

Rubbere,  small,  Dixon's,  No.  60 pounds. 

Rulers,  plain  edge dozen . 

Bciasors pairs.. 

Splints bundles. 

Squares,  Prangr's dozen . 

Wands do... 

Wand  racks 

Worsted hanks. 


Total. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES. 


Salary  of  clerk  in  office  of  property  clerk  of  the  District  of  Columbia . 

Salary  of  custodian 

Salarv  of  assistant  custodian 

Hauling 


Total 

Grand  total . 


Cost. 


3,000 

9 

600 

7 

650 

20 

7,000 

6,300 

187 

100 

140 

300 

40 

50,000 

'24,794 

1(^1 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

5.000 

2 

100 
450 
350 
100 
3,000 

16 

16 

300 

400 

75 

1531 

9,444 

91,976 

34,370 

80,319 

40,283 

5,0341 

5,012i 

45,495 

350 

1,500 

600 
1,400 

400 
6,000 

500 

r>oo 

1,800 

800 

60 

28 

2 

2,000 


99.36 
44.72 

1&1.96 

1,789.60 

56.30 

158.01 


25,590.00 


86.40 
18.36 
30.00 
15.00 
210.00 
21.00 
192.00 
277.20 
149.60 

50.00 

70.00 

36.00 

43.60 

35.00 

189.60 

122.99 

11.62 

17.09 

(K  24 

700.00 

4.00 

30.00 

75.37 

63.00 

24.50 

ia5.oo 

13.48 
6.28 
81.00 
92.00 
165.00 
269. 00 
178.51 

3,035.21 
1,489.02 
1,394.67 
1,853.02 
1.815.03 
3,157.frl 
1,478.59 
(i80.40 
150.00 

833.00 

1,646.40 

329.20 

1,320.00 

265.00 

138.00 

166.50 

74.00 

26.40 

20.15 

3.00 

102.00 


22,606.22 


1,182.00 

1,003.89 

ri02.02 

601.00 


3,388.91 


62,374.88 


The  wbola  uutnber  of  pupLlB  enrolled  in  the  eight  grades  thai  wtire 
supplied  with  free  books  was  43,97S,  making  tht>  hohI  \wr  pupil  for  all 
books,  supplies,  and  miaoellaneoud  espens^.^i  %i ,  IBl^  ttod  the  cost  fof 
books  alone,  f(>.583.  M^ 

The  cost  of  hooka  was  dmtributed  as  follows:      " 


OtBde. 


Number' 

of  pQpfll.1 


To(at  owt 


«»126 
fi»5l7 

fi,3SP» 


43,tfW 


2,443.21 
&»  661.  lis 

3,325^1 


'^AfK».OU 


.id 
.4» 

Ll» 
LIP 


The  €o«t  of  Bupplies  and  miscellaneous  itemd  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Qmdti. 

fim ...,.,„„„_,.,. -„„-„„„,.„„ .*. 

9,12H 
&.517 
flvSI3 

5.399 
il67 

K  977. 31 
S,  177.  SI 

to,^ 

fMSOfld 

.an 

Tbftd.-,,. „„„-„„ , 

£M 

Ffnirth  ,.„,„,,„. *** ...*>,...-....    ...    — ....     . 

Mf? 

Firih .„ .__.. , _,„..,.., 

Blxth„, .*.,....  ....  .    ...  .  ...-  ....  ...  .  . 

.Hi 

B^enth ,_.__ , , 

IS 

Btghth - - 

70 

Tbtal .,.,... ..  .    . 

^973 

20. 784.  as 

0n 

The  cost  of  books,  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items  was  distributed 
as  follows: 


Onde, 

of  pupllA. 

TotAl  i^L 

cost  per 
pupil. 

Tlflrt .-..-.-,.-...... „.. 

4,126 

IS,  617 

2,«0 

*6, 1573. 31 
e.73S.S7 

5,577.36 

to  Gf7 

fleooDd     -          .*  ....  .*  . 

971 

Tliiid .,....,„,.,*....,  .                                    .    . 

1  00 

sn 

fifth................... 

LItf 

Slstli...,_ 

S,C71 

ecTenth..  „...,..,.....,..., .,.....„_ ,.,. 

I  ^ 

^htb - .......... 

I  ^ 

TouU...,. .-.,.,, ,.-.......*. 

«.^ 

6a,S74.S!» 

1  191 
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Oo9t  of  all  Uxtrhooks  and  supplies,  including  miscellaneotis  expenses,  by  grades,  for  each 

year. 


Year. 


FIB8T  GRADE. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
1903. 
19(M  . 


SECOND  GRADE. 


1892. 
189:). 
18M. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1901. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


8,005 
8,076 
8,446 
8,148 
8,472 
8,475 
8,949 
8,849 
8,849 
9,036 
9,415 
9.063 
9,126 


5.814 
5,904 
6.014 
5,921 
6,099 
6,196 
6,472 
6,310 
6,067 
6,336 
6,568 
6,666 
6,517 


THIRD  GRADE. 


I 


Total 

t-OBt. 


15,748.33 
2,163.90 
3,176.17 
3,464.01 
4,254.93 
3,889.95 
5,578.60 
4,261.17 
5,124.37 
3,746.94 
5,196.10 
6,767.57 
6,373.31 


3,885.01 
1,883.16 
2,738.26 
^  060. 98 
4,740.98 
6,333.27 
6,392.84 
4,596.67 
5,293.27 
4,328.63 
4,738.92 
5,622.41 
6,332.24 


1892 5,390  6,480.37 

1893 1  5,223  2,565.83 

1894 6,153  2,661.40 

1896 1  5,608  6,903.89 

1896 i  5,687  3,857.10 

1897 1  5,808  3,737.62 

1898 5,761  4,602.62 

1899 :...  6,053  4,937.73 

1900 6,130  6,621.82 

1901 6,906  I  6,089.11 

1902 i  6,024  I  6,386.53 

1903 1  6,188  6,089.26 

1904 1  6,313  6,738.87 

FOURTH  GRADE.       I 

1892 '  4,877  9,165.19 

1893 1  6,011  2,549.24 

1894 ,  4,776  2.4<K).98 

1895 1  4,725  3,179.00 

189»> i  5,065  I  3,619.89 

1897 1  5,160  1  6,840.81 

1898 1  5,426  5.485.45 

1899 1  6,375  I  5,536.40 

1900 1  5,510  I  5,001.91 

1901 i  5,819'  8,285.41 

1902 5,746  1  6,019.45 

1903 1  5,761  I  4,637.87 

1901 i  6,980  5,753.81 


Average 
cost  per 
pupfl. 


$0,718 
.268  ' 
.375 
.425  I 
.502 
.469  I 
.623  I 
.481  ' 
.578  I 
.414  I 
.551  I 
.746  ; 


I 

.582  I 
.318  < 
.456  , 
.517  ' 
.779  I 
.859 
.987  ' 
.?28  . 
.872 
.683  ' 
.722  1 
.845  I 
.971 


Year. 


1.202 

.489 

.514 

1.053 

.678 

.643 

.798 

.815 

1.063 

1.031 

1.060 

.984 

1.067 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


1893. 

1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


SIXTH  (JRADE. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1901. 


II 


SEVENTH  (JRADE. 


I  1895. 

II  1896. 
II  1897. 
"  1898. 
|i  1899. 
,,  1900. 
,  1901. 
I  1902. 


I  1904 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 


1.879 

.n08 

.515 

.673 

.THi 

1.328 

1.010 

1.030 

.907 

1.423 

1.047 

.789 

.962 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


4,357 

4,602 
4,538 
4,404 
4,»;56 
4,743 
4,809 
4,881 
4.903 
5,043 
5,114 
5,399 


3,518 
3,598 
3,945 
3.900 
3,767 
4,021 
3,991 
4,028 
4.095 
4.166 
4,257 
4,167 


2,986 
3, 145 
3,199 
3,179 
3,163 
3,272 
3,322 
3,291 
3,224 
3,298 
3,521 


2.670 
2.(>85 
2,f>58 
2,731 
2.892 
2,747 
2,863 
2,S88 
2,9(H 
2,9H8 
2,950 


Total 
cost. 


$9,835.50 
3,037.87 
3, 966. 63 
3.008.22 
5, 165.(i5 
4,117.r»5 
5,696.24 
7.285.50 
6,276.53 
I  7,971.77 
'  8,090,82 
6, 423. 81 


15,407.45 
2,922.79 
2,K0(J.37 
7,804.70 
4, 775. 78 
7, 223. 02 
6, 923. 13 
5,619.93 
6,510.73 
5,254.69 
6,599.41 
8,630.94 


15.738.94 
3,735.79 
4,342.00 
4,263.37 
3,927.03 
5,111.45 
4, 173. 68 
5,082.39 
4,876.39 
5.439.00 
6,544.54 


14,594.87 
3, 497. 87 
3, 229. 53 
3. 858.  (M 
2, 675. 06 
3,210.32 
3.479.52 
4. 060. 31 
4,514.12 
9,349.0<i 
5.577.36 


Average 
cost  per 
pupil. 


«2.257 
.660 

.874 
.681 
1.109 
.868 
1.184 
1.492 
1.280 
1.582 
1.582 
1.189 


4.342 
.815 
.711 
2.001 
1.267 
1.796 
1.7JM 
1.395 
1.589 
1.261 
1..55() 
2. 071 


5.271 
1.208 
1.357 
1.341 
1.211 
1.5*>2 
1.255 
1.544 
'1.512 
l.(M9 
1.858 


5. 678 
1. 274 
1.211 
1.412 
.925 
l.ltW 
1.21S 
1.613 
1.  r>54 
3.129 

i.syo 
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Ccwf  of  irxt-httfAh^  hxi  ffnufr*^  /&F  each  jfear. 


E  '" 

bcrof 

costoer 
piipSl. 

rear. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils 

^|AP      waoff  QS^Aittu 

S^0r?6 
8,416 

«,  14M 
11,472 
»,47/. 
8,9i» 
»,»4« 
1,*4» 

9,41£ 

9.1iK 

5,*H 
6,994 
ft,0l4 

A^m 

«,D99 

a,  190 
a,tifia 

A,fil7 

S;^ 

5,1A3 

6,761 
fl,0S3 

6,iao 
s.eoij 

6,024 
6,183 

6,313 

4,677 
0,011 
4,77rt 
4,725 

6^150 

5^42rt 
S,87i 
6,510 
&lS19 
6,74.'* 
fi,751 
6,  WO 

(9,1154,86 
1£4.#4 
601.30 
744.  M 
986.16 
7611.30 
1,7OT.21 

mm 

.017 
.t]39 
,091 
.116 
.{fit 
.201 

rrVTH  GSAUA. 

(ma 

mw...... 

4,667 

4,60a 
4,6S«t 
4,41)4 
4,66li 

*<]& 
I'S 

5,043 
6,114 
K39II 

3,M^ 
3,6Wi 
3,9*6 
3,1KK> 
3,767 
4,0Q1 
3,901 
4,02§ 
4,095 
4,166 
4,267 
t,]6? 

2,980 

3,146 
a,  199 

^16a 
a,  272 
a,  322 
3,291 
3,224 

a,  621 

2,6S& 
2,66«  ! 

%m 

2,747 
2,888 
2,888 
2,9(H 
2,988 

i6,6SH.C7 

346.50 

^265. 35 

1, 905,77 
2.7117.70 
4|7*7,15 

5,6S0.29 
6,386. 16 

I2,796.4i0 
7«<^.74 
1,3S4  -V. 
6,961.  - 
2,8^1    "^ 
6.3Ki  In 
4,471  /p7 

4,9U2.L3^ 
2,gCM.3S 
4,1M.4H> 

14,]IM.90 
2,000.78 
3,14&.a2 
2,666.13 
2,223,31 
3,ltia.31 
2,4<B.U 
2,914.36 
3,326.73 
3,029.38 
8,999,56 

IS,  143. 70 

2,0&l,  15 
2.  OSS.  88 
1,098.26 
1,«M.63 
1,969,47 
3.ffiJ6.12 
2,871.09 
7, 627.1% 
3,336.  ei 

1 

g:::::::::::-::: 

ia»v,.. ,,„.. 

:w 

1  1886 ,.. _ 

I(497_ _,,.. 

68 

UP? 

law...,,.,. ,.., 

ttl 

SHI 

leoo..,. ,*.,^. 

M 

mt,,  .  .  ,,., 

<m 

SB:'"""    :;;;;■'; 

1,G40.34 

2,379.38 
1,496.00 

l,79e.71» 
4&(i6 

4IH,2i 
1,2£1.36 
1,2H7.34 
1.73ii.^> 
2,511,52 

612.50 
l,6^7.4fi 
{t,6Sa47 
2,565.40 
2^106.!!^ 
2,443.21 

4,209.92 

aOf7.34 

3,767.94 
1,421.96 
1,097.  7H 

l,-27.4*i 
2,24.=*.a,'J 
2,616.99 
3.090.  W 
2,»8n.91 
3,fi61.63 

7,ff70. 16 
249.87 
4rt9.27 

1,301. ;m 

l.ii73.12 

a,73«,4:* 

it  WW.  37 
2,0S6.M 
2,860.00 
7,IJ09.18 
4, 6ri3.  36 
2,fl09.!M 
2,544.8fi 

.041 

.]«1 
.210 

.lis 

.308 

.om 

.201 
.2U 
.2» 
,389 
.007 
.23S 
.41« 

.a9i 

.376 
.7S1 

.tm 

.090 
.672 
.260 
.1B9 
,279 
.286 
.36r> 
.443 
..iOeS 
.3#6 
.MH 

1.673 
.049 
.102 
,1^76 
.230 
.726 
.616 
,&O0 
,617 

1.2CH 
.7S2 
.464 
,430 

1901. ....,.„.,„... 

1902 

.w 

iBil.,       ;■.!!,,,' 

1  107 

mt 

lias.,,,,,.......,.. 

I.IMi 

Si:;      :; : 

1904, „, 

.#!! 

SB ;:::::;:;;;;.«:. 

1898,.,..... 

^m 

^       litta 

ll»4. ...........   .,. 

m 

1^6 

.w^ 

^^^^■nSi  >  * 

I^ .,-..... 

1897  ..,  .....  ..  . 

■   ■.Js 

^^^^B^SE, 

^Hb''^'— -^** -" 

18B8..„.^,.„, 

1  XS 

1899,..^*.... 

lOOO.,,....... 

I  ]J) 

^^^^I^Si 

iQ 

^^^^^^3fe. 

1981,.,,, , 

I  lirr 

^^^^Ib^u  '  * 

itpa....„ 

.TtO 

^^^^^BSt 

SB.:.,;::::::;:,... 

.91 

^^^^^■mS  . 

ISMH .„..,„. 

i.SSI 

^^^^^HBE 

1894 , 

ia»„ ,,,,.. 

^^^^HEa-'. 

r              T»tai>  OM^I^C. 

4,m 

,7tl 

tmtk 

MU 

1BV7 , , 

^K 

MW-.,.!. 

1898 

1»P9., 

9lt 

18IB-. ..-...-.- 

19U9 

1901.. ,.,...   , 

.73 
1  Wt 

I89S .,.. 

1902,,,,, 

i.(Bi 

1899  ,^  *,.....,., . 

1903................. 

l.UO 

Ivw 

1904.   .       ..... 

1.131 

EJOBTH  aXAfiE. 

tSJM., ,  . 

lira., „; 

xios, 

1904                   .  .** 

6  111 

iwaib      .          .  . 

1896..,,^....,. 

7S7 

1«97 

.^ 

iMa.. _.„... ....,„. 

1898... 

1399 

.1311 

1191 __ 

.6711 

19il^-.<^>'.«.r..-,... 

1900.........  ...,, 

€ffi 

1901...,,... 

1.98 

IM.-  .>....,*...... 

190^...  „...,,...,„. 

lit 

SR ;;;;::::::::::::: 

1903 

2.69 

1«>4.... -....,, 

I  127 

1899 -«- 

tSo ;::::::::..:.::.. 

1909..      ............ 

IffiB 

SKlIIII  "III^IIIII 
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OmI  of  supplies  and  of  miscellaneous  ejcpenseSy  by  grades^  for  each  year. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


TotAl 

Avtnqff 

oust. 

cosl  per 
pQplL 

tt,7W.OO 

•01224 

2, 02a.  00 

.2&1 

a,fi74,81 

.me 

2, 7  It.  Of? 

.834 

a,  2^.  48 

.3»e 

3,121.56 

.36ff 

a.  77a.  29 

.422 

1,261.17 

.481 

Ajm.m 

.5^7 

2.io&.eo 

.23» 

4)63*77 

.33fi 

4,371.24 

,4SiJ 

4,877.31 

.-■m 

K  um- 
ber of 
papilfl. 


'Totel 


Average 

crOfit  per 

pupil. 


f  J>  QRADE. 


ID  nKJJ>K. 


FIFTH  OBADE. 


rn  CtKADE. 


^.44e 

#,14S 

I*,  47-1 
S,475 

£,«4« 
9,415 

v.ooa 


^814 
A,0»4 

^9-21 

6,472 
6,3111 
a,(N;7 

(j,656 
fl,M7 


^,3110 

&,60tt 
5,687 

ft,  761 
6,069 
6,130 
6,906 
6,024 

6,313 


4,877 

5,  on 

4,77H 
4^725 

5,150 
&,4'Jfi 
5,37?» 
&.5W> 
&,81!> 
5.74r> 
5,7fil 
5,it80 


l,BM.Gt 
2,33V,K 
1, ass.  62 
3,453.64 
3,5ft7.07 

3,9»4,07 
3,635,73 
l,e«>,16 
2,173.47 
a,  455,69 


2,270.45 
2,34H.W 
2,14H.84 
2, 135. 95 
2,43&.14 
2,039.84 
2,»93.t^ 
3. 210. '27 
4,276.47 
a,  473. 12 
3,356.  49 
3,700.34 
3.177.34 


1.495.03 
2,299.37 
1,971.7) 
l,fl77.66 
1,W6.77 
3,102.39 
2,et)SJ.08 
2,>*50.76 
2,151,91 
1,275.23 
1,4^.10 
l,92§k53 
»,2Q6,99 


103. 
1894. 

1886. 

I  1900. 

'  1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


,274 
.310 
.372 
,311 
,664 
.SflO 
.BOB 
.631 
.699 

.-m 

.331 
,fiJ9 
.596 


I 
.421 
.419  I 
.416 
.381  I 
.426 
.454  I 
.519 
.530  ' 
.((97  ' 

\m  \ 

.503 


.306 

.459 

.413 

.39g 

.385* 

.602 

.49-1  , 

..=130 

.390 

,219 

,255 

.306 


SIXTH  OR^I^K. 


1893., 
18»1., 
1896.. 
1896.. 


1809.... 
1900..,, 
1901. „. 
19Q2,... 
1903.... 
19(W.... 


aKV£!«TH  QttADJt, 


1894. 
1396.. 
189G.. 
1897.. 
ISQK. 
lH9g. 
19U9.. 
IMH,, 
1902.. 
19(13,, 
19J4.. 


EIGHTH  QRADI. 


IHM. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897. 
189**. 
1899., 
19DD. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1901. 


4,657 
4.602 
4,53s 
4,401 

4,650 
4,743 
4,809 
4,881 

5,0^ 
5,114 
5,399 


3,&48 
3.596 
3,945 
3,9(10 
3,767 
^Ml 
3,991 
4.028 
4.095 
4.1tie 
4.2ri7 
4.167 


2,986 
3,146 
3,199 
3,1?9 
3,143 
3.272 
3,«22 
3,291 
3,224 
S,2S« 

s.aai 


2,wm 

2,«& 
2,6fiA 
2,7S1 
2,892 
2,747 
2,863 
2,888 
2,904 
2,988 


t3,150,83 
'i,69L37 
1,711,28 
2.098,34 
2.172,57 
2.191.88 
2,928.54 
2,557.75 
1,719,89 
2,391,48 
2,755,67 
3,867,20 


2,610.85 
2,151,05 
1,471.81 
1,842.87 

1,884.^ 
1,887,44 
2,451,56 
2,110.99 
l,60a.47 
2,295,31 
2,4(12.81 
2,968.28 


1. 630. 04 
1,435.01 
1,196,98 
1.607.21 
1,709.72 
1.951.14 
1,770,57 
1,168.03 
1,519.66 
1,809.72 
2,544,98 


1,451.17 
l,fl34.(M 
1,135.38 
1,^9.66 
l,fi»1.80 
1,635.79 
1,520.06 
U024.19 
l,&43.a3 
1,721.37 
2,261,75 


10.724 
.586 
,377 
,476 
.466 
.463 
,600 

,349 
.476 
,589 
,714 


,7M 
.699 
.878 
.473 


.611 
.504 

.392 
.561 
.578 
.712 


.546 

.464 
.^4 

.506 
.538 
.560 
.532 
.355 
.480 
.549 


.664 
,670 
.427 
.465 
,547 
,692 
,530 
.351 
.565 
,676 
,7^ 
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Tablb  V.—OrowOi  of  the  9choal$  mnee  the  year  1880. 


ATvage  number  ol  piqyik  emullfid^ 

mhiOKA  J«itr  «ndliif  June  90^ 

Fint  nlii«  dJTl- 

Tenth.  ckrcDth, 
And  twtiftli  dlTl* 

T\rtA]. 

If  umber. 

Per  cent 

Knmlker. 

ferecQt 
of 

Knmber. 

FtTrtsn 
of 

1M}    .                                           ***..,* 

IS 

m477 

2\,077 

211.743 

^,'^41 
2S,*48 
^.^46 
30.658 

ft^mi 

3I«lilO 
22,061 
22,9^ 

mm 

2S,«7 
3MOT 
%911 

Is 

30,909 

31,«l 

S3,  §41 

3a.  an 

96.9f& 
3ft,  111 
99,401 

40«ete 

40,«5 
42,190 

UWl.      .».,.,---. „,  — -^ 

9.10 

9.S1 
2,W 

4.«0 
7.10 
3.00 
2.40 
9.00 
2.90 
2.00 
9.00 

1.82 
Z9A 
a.7fi 
9.9B 
l.W 
3.84 
$,9V 
3,1A 
.00 
2.70' 

$,m 

T.07O 
T,  12S5 

7,aai? 
tkiM 

8.4i» 
»,791 

9,702 

v,ui 

10,097 
10, 141 
10,04B 
10,2»a 
10,420 

m57^ 

10, 171 
10,474 
10,  WO 
11.010 

^6,00 

2.m 

4.^ 
2.19 

142 
^^ 
3.13 

4.0$ 
8.37 
2.21 
4.2& 
2,47 

.43 
a^94 

1.20 
1.61 

a.  97 
L77 
S.29 
0.40 
471 

1.II 

vm * - 

IB83 , ,,,<, , 

9.« 
LU 

tm^.^..^ ,.../ 

If? 

19 

ihh 

L* 

IIA.....  .,,»«- , - 

LtA 

ino,^^, ,,^. 

1.11 

1.17 

|am 

zm 

IHM 

,0 

IK ::::";;:::;"::::::::::":::::::::::; 

Il< 

.ft 

IBM 

^3fi 

im 

2.» 

Ulf 

111 

IflH 

.B 

-mo 

HM 

isoi.„_ ,...„ ,. 

IM 

IKS.                   .           »           .  ..  - 

9.11 

10OS,„_., _ 

ii^^f*  1 

.M 

]9M...^-.. ....  —  > * — - 

IM 

a  Decrease. 


Table  VI. — Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  Khools  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  for  each  year  since  1880. 


AverHKe  enn>llmont. 


Teachers. 


School  year  ending  i 
June  so- 


First  nine  divi- 
sions. 


Tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  di- 
vLnions. 


Total. 


.  Per  cent 
NumlH^r. '       of 
1  incretiw. 


i  Per  cent  I 

Number.,       of       .Number. 

,  increajte. 


1S80. 
1881. 

1«K2. 
18S3. 
18X1. 

i»<sr). 

lH8<i. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 
1893. 
189t . 
1895. 


1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
19U0.. 
1901  .. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1901.. 


072 


477 
077 

2tU 
395 
483 

798 


It: 
7*11 

0^ 


3.10 
3.(W  . 
2.  S) 

71  ' 
4.90 
7.10  ; 
3.00  , 
2. 40  ' 
3.d0  I 
2.90 
2.00 
3.00 
.59 
4.85 
1.82 
2.26 
3.75 
3.88 
1.90 
3.34 
8.99 
3.15 

2.70  ' 


6,573 
6.567 
6.76:^ 
7,070 
7,225 
7.689 
8.191 
8,448 
8,791 
9.088 
9.289 

10,067 
10, 141 
lO.OJO 
10,296 
10,  420 
10,578 
10, 171 
10,474 
]0,«60 
11,010 
10,  ^'Vl?" 
11,477 


"I 


'•0.09  • 
2.98  I 
4.53  i 
2.19  I 
6.42  I 
6.52 
3.13  I 
4.06  i 
3.37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
.43 
1.94 
2.48 
1.20 
1.51 

«8.84 
2.97 
1.77 
3.29 
a.  46 
4.71 


21.600 
22.061 
22,826 
23, 5M 
23.867 
25,1.57 
26,911 
27,733 
28.55:} 
29.565 

a2t20fi 
a2.499i 

3fl,a94 
^944 
34,049 

3^»esi 

36,831 

mma 

3Splll 
3,401 
40,6Kg 
lCt,ft05 

l^.lHfi 


I 

Per  cent  i 

.  "'    I 

increase,  i 


2.13  I 
8.46  I 
3.86  I 
1.11  1 
5.40  i 
6.97 
3.05 
2.95  I 
8.54 
2.70  I 
3.07 
2.89 

.89 
3.48 

.65 
2.S6 
2.99 
3.19 

.25 
8.24 
3.38 
3.19 

.86 
3.24 


Whole   I 

number  I 

em-      I 

ployed.  ! 

!- 

4»4  '. 

461  i 
485 
,305  : 
525  I 
555. 
595  ! 
620  ; 
654 


745 
796 
845 
895 
M2 
991 

l»07l 

*t,lSO 

1.783. 
1,3^ 
1,371 
1,425 


Increafe. 


24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
94 
39 
52 
Hi 
Hi 
50 
47 
49 
40 
40 
36 
32 
67 
67 
40 
48 
M 


a  Decrease. 


Mueludes  kindergarten  teachers. 
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Table  VII. — Average  enrollment  of  pupils,  tlie  number  of  teacJiers  employed,  the  cost  of 
tuUion,  and  rates  of  increase  for  each  year  since  1880. 


dchon[  year  CDdli^ 
June  30— 


1H». 
J«8ft 

IM». 
190L 

1«H. 


ment 


iViUl. 


22,061 
^,826 

21,867 

27,733 
2K,363 
29,a6a 

31,301 

32,4^2 

33,IH4 

3A,6S1 

3ti,gi3 

tfiit.in 

40,80?^ 
42,130 


Per  cent 

or 

Increane* 


%\% 

3.-W 
3,36 
1,11 

6.97 

».oa 

2.95 
3.IH 
2.70 
3.07 
2.S9 

3.4« 

^.m 

2.09 
3.19 

3.38 

3.19 

.36 

3.!^ 


Tcftcbei*, 


ployed. 


4&4 

4ai 

4«5 
50^ 
525 
656 

63U 

aos 

7*5 

84^ 

»9fV 

012 

091 

1,031 

l,07t 

1.107 

n 1,159 

rtl,220 

Jil,az3 

tfl,371 

1,425 


Iiicr«ft%, 


OmC  (excludlDg  rent  and  per- 


Per  pupil 

flverasc 
eo  roll- 
meat  J. 


116. 9& 
17. 2S 
17.  i4 
17.78 
IS.  22 

17.76 
IB.  It 
19.11 

ai.riK 

'^1.44 
22.  4f) 
23.03 

1*4.79 

26.07 
27.13 
27,87 
27.70 

2».a» 

30.71 


aiDOlLlIlt. 


t3tV0, 199. 61 
381, 314. 19 
39«!,2frL54 
419»nO4.e0 
43fi,0i:££.79 
4B0,iiA0.l>1 

477,  srea.  67 

W9,7Oi,01 

M5,  717.  71 

504,  774.  73 

655, 310.  €^ 

671,124,08 

724, 1^21.  TO 

776,616.53 

825, 902.  !M 

S38, 757,  fiO 

882,273.18 

013,505.7£» 

959.804.34 

98^415.26 

1.062,174.74 

1,091,527.38 

l,a06.742.17 

1,1»9, '209.61 

fl,29S,9]2.44 


or 


4.1ft 
4.44 

5.3& 
3.67 
7.93 
1.79 
6.f^ 
7.17 
8.08 

10.17 
2.11 
7.95 
7.19 
6.36 
1,.M 
5.18 
3.M 
rK05 
2.  Oy 
7.46 
5.75 

10,55 
W 

10.22 


a  Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 

c  Includes  deficiency  appropriations. 


fe  Decrease. 


Table  VIII. —  Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  white  and  colored  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  year  since  1880. 


School 

year 

ending 

June  so- 


Whole  enrollment. 


First  nine  divi- 
sions. 


Tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  di- 
visions. 


Num- 
ber. 


1880 18,378 

1881 19.153 

1882 19,081 

1883 ;  19,836 

1881 ,  21,221 

1885 21,267 

1886 !  22,198 


28,073 
23,810 
24,d94 
25,468 
26,  iM 
27,398 
27,435 
28,445 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894 

1895! I  29,078 

1896 29,588 

1897 1  80,141 

189S i  81,723 

1899 i  32,766 

1900 !  33,771 

1901 !  34,399 

1902 1  35,079 

1903 35,498 

1904 36,107 


a  Decrease. 


Percent    »t„^ 
of  in-    i  Nu™- 
crease.       ^'^• 


Per  cent 
of  In- 
crease. 


Total. 


4.21 
a.  63 
4.22 
6.98 

.21 
4.37 
3.94 
3.19 
3.29 
3.55 
3.47 
3.96 

.14 
3.68  ; 
2.22 
1.75  I 
1.87  I 
5.24  , 
3.28 
3.06  ' 
1.85 
2.26 
1.12 
LT2 


8,061 
8,146 
8,289 
8,710 
9,167 
9,598 
10,138 
10,*45 
11,040 
11, 170 
11,438 
12,132 
12,280 
12.329 
12,233 
12, 479 
12,876 
12.854 
12,975 
12.704 
12, 749 
13,032 
13,353 
13,252 
13,682 


l.a5 
1.75 
5.07 
5.24 
4.70 
5.62 
2.04 
6.71 
1.17 
2.39 
6.07 
1.21 

.39 
«.7H 
2.01 
3.26 
1.17 

.94 
a  1.39 
CI.  35 
2. 22 
2.46 
a  75 
3.24 


Num- 
ber. 


:  Percent 
1   ofin- 
I  crease. 


26,439 
27,299 
27,320 
28,546 
30,388 
30,865 
32.336 
3:^,418 
34,850 
35,764 
36,906 
38.386 
39, 678 
39,764 
40,678 
41,557 
42,464 
42,995 
44,698 
45,560 
46,519 
47,431 
48,432 
48.745 
49,789 


Teachers. 


Cost  (excluding  rent  and 
permanent  improve- 
ments). 


3. '25 
.07 
4.48 
6.45 
1.56 
4.76 
3.34 
4.28 
2.62 
3.19 
4.01  i 
3.36  I 

.22 
2.29 
2. 16 
2.18 
1.25 
3.96 
1.92 
2.10 
1.96 
2.11 
.64 
2.14 


I? 

c  o 

It 


434 

461 

485 

505 

525 

555 

595 

620 

654 

693 

745 

795 

845 

895 

942 

991 

1,031 

1.071 

1,107 

bl.l59 

'»1,226 

M,283 

M,371 
M,425 


b  Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 


clnc\\idcR  Aefiic\«rvc^  «LVVt«^^^»^^wv»» 


The  entire  enrollment  for  the  jear  was  49,789,  an  increanw?  of  1,044, 
>r  %ti  pvr  cent,  over  the  preceding  year-  Tlie  whole  number  of 
eherfl  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  was  1,4^5^965  white  and 
col  o  n.^d .  T  h  i  s  11  u  m  be  r  J  ncl  ud  e.s  T  8  k  i  n  d  e  rgart  e  n  ie^ch  e  rn,  52  w  hi  le 
and  2fi  colored,  whose  salaries  were  not  scheduled  in  the  appropriation 
act^  hut  wore  inchided  in  n  gross  amount  allowed  for  kindergarten 
hii^truction. 

The  numWr  of  male  teachers,  including  supervi?i;ing  principals  atifi 
directors,  was  176,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  1,249.  There 
can  be  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  men  teachers  until  better 
pay  is  oflfered.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  talented 
young  man  to  turn  to  the  profession  of  teaching  for  a  livelihood  in 
Washington. 

The  schools  were  in  session  181  days. 

The  night  schools  enrolled  1,599  pupils  and  continued  74  nights,  a 
longer  term  than  usual,  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  $2,800  being 
provided  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  age  limits  which  excluded 
persons  over  21  years  of  age,  served  to  reduce  the  attendance  on  these 
schools  and  to  manifestly  limit  their  best  work. 

Of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  schools  1,938,  or  3.89  per  cent,  were 
in  the  kindergarten;  43,973,  or  88.32  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  eight 
grades;  2,769,  or  5.56  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools;  946,  or  1.90  per 
cent,  in  the  manual  training  schools,  and  163,  or  0.33  per  cent,  in  the 
normal  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 


The  following  school  buildings  were  dedicated  and  occupied  for 
school  purposes  during  the  year:  James  B.  Edmonds,  Samuel  E. 
Wheatley,  Edwin  L.  Stanton,  Abby  S.  Simmons,  and  Henry  P.  Mont- 
gomery. The  Reno  and  additions  to  the  Brookland,  Cranch,  and 
Takoma  schools  were  also  occupied.     With  an  average  of  45  pupils  to 
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a  room  these  buildings  add  2,070  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools. 
Early  in  the  school  year  1904-5  it  is  expected  that  two  new  8-room 
buildings  will  be  occupied,  namely,  the  Nathaniel  Parker  Guge  and 
the  William  Ludlow,  affording  accommodations  for  730  pupils. 

The  new  Business  High  School  is  well  under  way  and  will  be  ready 
for  pupils  early  in  the  school  year  1905-6  with  an  approximate  seat- 
ing capacity  of  800.  The  plans  of  this  school  include,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  class-room  facilities,  a  suitable  assembly  hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  library,  laboratories  of  chemical  processes  important  in  com- 
merce, and  ample  quarters  for  the  banking,  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting  departments,  all  of  which  have  for  years  done  their 
work  in  rooms  which  are  in  no  sense  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

With  the  Business  High  School  out  of  the  way,  the  next  serious 
problem  of  school  accommodation  lies  in  relieving  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School.  The  enrollment  of 
this  school  will  in  the  fall  of  1904  reach  600,  with  seats  for  250.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  entire  first-year  class  of  over  200  was  housed  in 
four  rooms  in  the  Central  High  School,  which  that  growing  school 
needed  for  its  own  classes.  A  temporary  dmwing-room  and  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  occupied  rooms  in  two  diflferent  rented  buildings  on 
O  street  adjacent  to  the  Central  High  School.  For  two  years  the 
board  has  asked  for  the  sum  of  $135,000  to  complete  this  building 
according  to  the  original  plans,  and  if  relief  is  not  aflforded  soon  it 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  away  many  applicants  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  may  see  the  need  of  this 
extension  and  supply  the  means  at  its  coming  session. 

Another  important  item,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  frame  our  appropriations,  is  the  purchase  of 
ground  east  of  and  adjoining  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
for  the  future  uses  of  that  school. 

In  my  two  previous  reports  I  have  laid  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  importance  of  securing  a  large  lot  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  a  building  for  Washington  Normal  School  No.  1.  When 
secured  this  school  should  be  followed  by  a  similar  provision  for  Nor- 
mal School  No.  2.  An  unusual  opportunity  now  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  of  an  ample  tract  adjoining 
the  site  of  the  proposed  John  W.  Ross  School,  on  Harvard  street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth.  A  series  of  lots  nearly  70,000  feet 
in  area,  running  eastward  from  the  site  of  the  John  W.  Ross  School 
to  Eleventh  street  and  south  on  Eleventh  street  to  Princeton,  is 
offered  to  the  District  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  secured,  there  will  be 
room  not  only  for  a  normal  school,  but  for  another  8-room  building 
when  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  shall  warrant  it,  thus  afford- 
ing the  pupil-material  necessary  to  give  practice  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  normal  students,  and  after  the  erection  of  such  practice 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE* 

The  entire  enrolhuetit  for  the  jear  was  4B,7S9,  an  increase  of  U^m, 
or  :i*14  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  jear.  The  whole  number  of 
teai*hers  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  was  1,4^5—965  white  and 
4(iO  colored.  This  numljer  includes  78  kindergarten  teachers,  52  white 
and  2^  colored^  whose  salaries  were  not  scheduled  in  the  appropriation 
act,  but  were  included  in  a  gro^s  amount  allowed  for  kindergarten 
in.structi<Jii. 

The  numtter  of  lualc  teachers,  including  j^upervbingf  principals  and 
directors,  was  176,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  1,249.  There 
can  be  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  men  teachers  until  better 
pay  is  offered.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  talented 
young  man  to  turn  to  the  profession  of  teaching  for  a  livelihood  in 
Washington. 

The  schools  were  in  session  181  days. 

The  night  schools  enrolled  1,599  pupils  and  continued  74  nights,  a 
longer  term  than  usual,  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  $2,800  being 
provided  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  age  limits  which  excluded 
persons  over  21  years  of  age,  served  to  reduce  the  attendance  on  these 
schools  and  to  manifestly  limit  their  best  work. 

Of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  schools  1,938,  or  3.89  per  cent,  were 
in  the  kindergarten;  43,973,  or  88.32  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  ei^t 
grades;  2,769,  or  5.56  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools;  946,  or  1.90  per 
cent,  in  the  manual  training  schools,  and  163,  or  0.33  per  cent,  in  the 
normal  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  following  school  buildings  were  dedicated  and  occupied  for 
school  purposes  during  the  year:  James  B.  Edmonds,  Samuel  E. 
Wheatley,  EMwin  L.  Stanton,  Abby  S.  Simmons,  and  Henry  P.  Mont- 
gomery. The  Reno  and  additions  to  the  Brookland,  Cranch,  and 
Takoma  schools  were  also  occupied.     With  an  average  of  45  pupils  to 
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a  room  these  buildings  add  2,070  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools. 
Early  in  the  school  year  1904-5  it  is  expected  that  two  new  8-room 
buildings  will  be  occupied,  namely,  the  Nathaniel  Parker  Guge  and 
the  William  Ludlow,  affording  accommodations  for  730  pupils. 

The  new  Business  High  School  is  well  under  way  and  will  be  ready 
for  pupils  early  in  the  school  year  1905-6  with  an  approximate  seat- 
ing capacity  of  800.  The  plans  of  this  school  include,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  class-room  facilities,  a  suitable  assembly  hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  library,  laboratories  of  chemical  processes  important  in  com- 
merce, and  ample  quarters  for  the  banking,  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting  departments,  all  of  which  have  for  yearis  done  their 
work  in  rooms  which  are  in  no  sense  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

With  the  Business  High  School  out  of  the  way,  the  next  serious 
problem  of  school  accommodation  lies  in  relieving  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School.  The  enrollment  of 
this  school  will  in  the  fall  of  1904  reach  600,  with  seats  for  250.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  entire  first-year  class  of  over  200  was  housed  in 
four  rooms  in  the  Central  High  School,  which  that  growing  school 
needed  for  its  own  classes.  A  temporary  dmwing-room  and  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  occupied  rooms  in  two  diflferent  rented  buildings  on 
O  street  adjacent  to  the  Central  High  School.  For  two  years  the 
board  has  asked  for  the  sum  of  $135,000  to  complete  this  building 
according  to  the  original  plans,  and  if  relief  is  not  aflforded  soon  it 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  away  many  applicants  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  may  see  the  need  of  this 
extension  and  supply  the  means  at  its  coming  session. 

Another  important  item,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  frame  our  appropriations,  is  the  purchase  of 
ground  east  of  and  adjoining  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
for  the  future  uses  of  that  school. 

In  my  two  previous  reports  I  have  laid  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  importance  of  securing  a  large  lot  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  a  building  for  Washington  Normal  School  No.  1.  When 
secured  this  school  should  be  followed  by  a  similar  provision  for  Nor- 
mal School  No.  2.  An  unusual  opportunity  now  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  of  an  ample  tract  adjoining 
the  site  of  the  proposed  John  W.  Ross  School,  on  Harvard  street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth.  A  series  of  lots  nearly  70,000  feet 
in  area,  running  eastward  from  the  site  of  the  John  W.  Ross  School 
to  Eleventh  street  and  south  on  Eleventh  street  to  Princeton,  is 
offered  to  the  District  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  secured,  there  will  be 
room  not  only  for  a  normal  school,  but  for  another  8-room  building 
when  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  shall  warrant  it,  thus  afford- 
ing the  pupil-material  necessary  to  give  practice  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  normal  students,  and  after  the  erection  of  such  practice 
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SCHOOL    ATTEXDAKCE* 

The  «?ntire  enrolliiieiit  for  the  jear  was  49,78J*,  an  increase  of  1,1*44, 
or  t3, 14  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  yean  The  whole  number  of 
tejicherft  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  wa.s  1,425 — M65  white  and 
4B0  colored.  This  number  includea  78  kindergarten  teachei%  52  white 
and  2*1  coloi-ed,  wbosi^  f^ularie.*^  were  not  scheduled  in  the  appropriation 
art,  but  were  incUided  in  a  gro8s  amount  allowed  for  kindt^rgarten 
iu8truetiou. 

The  numi^T  of  male  teachers,  including  c^upcrvising  principals  and 
directors,  was  176,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  1,249.  There 
can  be  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  men  teachers  until  better 
pay  is  offered.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  talented 
young  man  to  turn  to  the  profession  of  teaching  for  a  livelihood  in 
Washington. 

The  schools  were  in  session  181  days. 

The  night  schools  enrolled  1,599  pupils  and  continued  74  nights,  a 
longer  term  than  usual,  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  $2,800  being 
provided  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  age  limit,  which  excluded 
persons  over  21  years  of  age,  served  to  reduce  the  attendance  on  these 
schools  and  to  manifestly  limit  their  best  work. 

Of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  schools  1,938,  or  3.89  per  cent,  were 
in  the  kindergarten;  43,973.,  or  88.32  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  ei^t 
grades;  2,769,  or  5.56  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools;  946,  or  1.90  per 
cent,  in  the  manual  training  schools,  and  163,  or  0.33  per  cent,  in  the 
normal  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  following  school  buildings  were  dedicated  and  occupied  for 
school  purposes  during  the  year:  James  B.  Edmonds,  Samuel  E. 
Wheatley,  Edwin  L.  Stanton,  Abby  S.  Simmons,  and  Henry  P.  Mont- 
gomery. The  Reno  and  additions  to  the  Brookland,  Cranch,  and 
Takoma  schools  were  also  occupied.     With  an  average  of  45  pupils  to 
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a  room  these  buildings  add  2,070  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools. 
Early  in  the  school  year  1904-5  it  is  expected  that  two  new  8-room 
buildings  will  be  occupied,  namely,  the  Nathaniel  Parker  Gage  and 
the  William  Ludlow,  affording  accommodations  for  730  pupils. 

The  new  Business  High  School  is  well  under  way  and  will  be  ready 
for  pupils  early  in  the  school  year  1905-6  with  an  approximate  seat- 
ing capacity  of  800.  The  plans  of  this  school  include,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  class-room  facilities,  a  suitable  assembly  hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  library,  laboratories  of  chemical  processes  important  in  com- 
merce, and  ample  quarters  for  the  banking,  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting  departments,  all  of  which  have  for  years  done  their 
work  in  rooms  which  are  in  no  sense  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

With  the  Business  High  School  out  of  the  way,  the  next  serious 
problem  of  school  accommodation  lies  in  relieving  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School.  The  enrollment  of 
this  school  will  in  the  fall  of  1904  reach  600,  with  seats  for  250.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  entire  first-year  class  of  over  200  was  housed  in 
four  rooms  in  the  Central  High  School,  which  that  growing  school 
needed  for  its  own  classes.  A  temporary  dmwing-room  and  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  occupied  rooms  in  two  different  rented  buildings  on 
O  street  adjacent  to  the  Central  High  School.  For  two  years  the 
board  has  asked  for  the  sum  of  $135,000  to  complete  this  building 
according  to  the  original  plans,  and  if  relief  is  not  afforded  soon  it 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  away  many  applicants  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  may  see  the  need  of  this 
extension  and  supply  the  means  at  its  coming  session. 

Another  important  item,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  frame  our  appropriations,  is  the  purchase  of 
ground  east  of  and  adjoining  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
for  the  future  uses  of  that  school. 

In  my  two  previous  reports  I  have  laid  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  importance  of  securing  a  large  lot  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  a  building  for  Washington  Normal  School  No.  1.  When 
secured  this  school  should  be  followed  by  a  similar  provision  for  Nor- 
mal School  No.  2.  An  unusual  opportunity  now  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  of  an  ample  tract  adjoining 
the  site  of  the  proposed  John  W.  Ross  School,  on  Harvard  street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth.  A  series  of  lots  nearly  70,000  feet 
in  area,  running  eastward  from  the  site  of  the  John  W.  Ross  School 
to  Eleventh  street  and  south  on  Eleventh  street  to  Princeton,  is 
offered  to  the  District  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  secured,  there  will  be 
room  not  only  for  a  normal  school,  but  for  another  8-room  building 
when  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  shall  warrant  it,  thus  afford- 
ing the  pupil-material  necessary  to  give  practice  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  normal  students,  and  after  the  erection  of  such  practice 
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schools  there  will  yet  mrnain  spa^^c*  enough  for  the  £^cbtx>l  gnrden.fi 
featme  of  our  srbool  work  whirli  Ihim^  alrt^od}*  attaiDed  eoDsiderable 
proportioiis,  but  which  httn  Wcii  greatly*  refitrieted,  wo  far  as  the  nor- 
mal school  is  concH^rrifH],  by  the  Ilmitf^  space  at  present  available  for 
such  operations. 

Better  accommtMlations  far  graded  Hi^hooln  nre  urgently  ne<^ed  m 
-Oeorgetown  to  relieve  tht^  rongei^tioti  in  the  Curtis  and  othi^r  buildings; 
at  Petworth,  where  an  addition  to  the  pre^mt  4*rooni  building  should 
be  erected;  at  Bright  wood  Park,  where  the  pupil  s?  are  otdiged  to  go 
to  the  Brightwooil  School  ah^endy  crowded;  at  Aaacoi^tia,  where  the 
Vwi  Buren  and  it>^  Annex  hav*^  roHrl^pr]  tbo  Ihnit  of  their  eajKiriM^  ^t 
Tenley  and  Qievy  Chase,  whose  present  congestion  might  be  reueTcd 
by  the  erection  of  a  4-room  building  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
Grant  Road  School — a  point  well  located  to  easily  take  up  the  surplus 
from  both  Tenley  and  Chevy  Chase;  at  Benning,  where  the  need  has 
existed  for  several  years;  at  Langdon,  where  the  ^irollm^it  has  already 
outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  new  l-room  building,  and,  fimdly,  in  that 
center  of  a  dense  school  population  in  South  Washii^ftcm  lyii^ir  between 
the  Randall  and  Bell  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  half-dajr  sdiool  above  the  second 
gittde  occurs  in  a  very  few  instances,  there  being  no  fourth  grade  half- 
day  school  and  only  28  classes  in  the  third  grade  on  Imlf  time. 
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SANITATION. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Commissioners  of  12  medical  inspectors 
who  should  perform  their  duties  under  rules  to  be  formulated  by  the 
health  oflScer  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Commissioners.  The  w^ork  of  medical  inspection  was  begun 
in  September,  1908,  and  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  neces- 
sary blanks  were  printed,  and  paid  for  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  With  so  small  a  force  of  visiting  physicians 
it  is  evident  that  much  depended  upon  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  and  supervising  officers.  That  this  new  work  went  on 
from  the  beginning  with  no  perceptible  friction  is  a  tribute  to  the 
prudence  and  good  sense  of  the  medical  inspectors  and  the  cheerful 
assistance  of  the  principals  of  buildings  upon  whom  the  chief  burden 
of  responsibility  rested. 

Each  morning  children  who  seemed  to  manifest  symptoms  of  illness 
were  sent  by  their  teachers  to  the  principal's  room,  where  the  medical 
inspector  awaited  them.  He  examined  each  one,  made  his  preliminary 
diagnosis,  and  in  cases  where  a  communicable  disease  was  discovered 
or  suspected  sent  the  children  home  with  the  proper  notice  to  parents 
excluding  them  f  roiu  school  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  regu- 
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lations,  which  aJso  determined  the  conditions  of  their  readmission. 
The  health  officer  reports  that  during  the  year  10,202  persons  were 
examined  by  the  medical  inspectors,  of  whom  599  were  excluded  for 
general  contagious  diseases  and  exposure  thereto.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  practical  operations  of  medical  inspection  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  supervising  principals. 

Another  sanitary  measure  worthy  of  mention  was  the  introduction 
into  many  of  the  school  buildings  of  drinking  fountains  for  pupils, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup, 
which  was  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  now  the 
policy  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner  to  install  such  fountains  in  all 
the  new  school  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  section  28  of  the  rules  governing 
medical  inspection,  the  Board  of  Ekiucation  requested  the  health  officer 
to  detail  certain  medical  inspectors  to  conduct  a  physical  examination 
of  all  candidates  in  connection  with  the  examination  for  positions  as 
kindergarten  teachers  and  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools.  All  of 
the  candidates  presented  for  examination  by  the  high  i^hools  who 
proved  themselves  otherwise  qualified  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  nor- 
mal school  successfully  passed  the  physical  examination.  A  few  cases 
were  found  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  inspector,  the  eyes 
of  candidates  should  have  treatment  from  an  ophthalmologist;  but  aside 
from  this  the  pupils  were  pronounced  to  be  physically  sound.  This  is 
especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  period  of  time  in  the 
school  life  of  the  pupil  could  be  selected  which  would  seem  more  likely 
to  manifest  the  damaging  effects  of  school  life  and  environment  on  the 
body  than  at  the  close  of  four  years  of  strenuous  high  school  work, 
supplemented  in  these  instances  by  the  added  strain  of  a  competitive 
examination  for  normal  school  honors.  Such  a  result  seems  to  refute 
the  claim  sometimes  made  that  the  tasks  of  the  school  are  permanently 
destructive  of  the  health  of  our  pupils. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  wells  upon  which  many  of  our  sub- 
urban schools  depend  for  their  supply  of  drinking  water  was  made 
during  the  year  by  the  health  department  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  resulting  in  improved  conditions  in  these  localities. 

Early  in  the  year  the  secretary  of  the  board,  at  my  request,  fur- 
nished each  school  building  with  two  metal  receptacles  for  waste  paper 
and  other  debris,  which  were  designed  to  aid  the  principals  in  secur- 
ing more  cleanly  conditions  on  school  premises.  These  receptacles 
were  placed  in  the  school  yards,  and  their  installation  was  thought  to 
be  an  opportune  time  to  initiate  a  campaign  among  the  teachers  and 
pupils  against  the  waste-paper  nuisance  in  and  around  school  grounds. 
The  results  were  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
present  conditions  about  schoolhouses  with  those  prevailing  several 
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yLmn*  ago,  Pt^rbaps  the  mo**l  valuable  result  of  the  traitim^  which 
our  |>upilj*  are  ihjw  rermvinj,'  in  this  dirf*ctioii  will  be  found  in  the 
di*gri'e  of  civic  pride  Iti'^ptrcd  In  the  cliildren,  which  it  is  hoptHlmay 
react  favorahly  on  the  whole  t'ouiinunity  and  t>o  nmnifej^ted  in  the 
yKfttenueiit  of  the  condition  uf  the  pavements  and  public  thorougb- 
fareti  of  thfi  eit3%  which  now  in  i^ome  quartern  give  evidence  of  At 
teaat  indifferenee  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens  When  the 
fight  on  the  wiiste -paper  nuisance  thua  started  in  the  sthoob  ^ball  )>e 
mippleiiicntitd  by  the  further  development  of  the  school -gardening 
Idea,  thtia  yoking  the  practical  with  the  ae^sthetic,  I  feel  sure  that 
wtdeBproad  lieneOt^  will  result  to  the  community  at  lur^. 


That  thosie  ideak  of  the  Ftchook  which  place  a  distinct  educative  afi3 
.  moral  value  on  a  sanitary  and  attraettve  environment  for  the  pupil  are 
bearing  fruit  may  be  plainly  »e^ii  if  one  will  compare  the  respect 
which  the  avemge  schoolboy  of  to*day  manifests  for  school  property 
and  public  property  in  general  with  the  <mrnlval  of  hoodlumi^m  which 
prevailed  among  schoolboys  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To  estBbiish 
the  truth  of  thi^  statement  it  is  only  neeesi?ary  to  re-yurrect  as  a  mnt«^ 
yet  convincing  object  lej^sion  any  old  school  de^k  of  twenty  yearn  ago 
with  its  carved  and  mutilatpd  surfaces.  An  examination  of  school  fur- 
niture and  premi^.s^  especial  I y  of  water-closets,  which,  as  is  well  knov^ii, 
used  to  be  the  favorite  field  for  the  lawle^  use  of  the  jack  knife  and 
the  pencil,  will  di^-^t^ose  little  or  no  evidences  of  such  vandalism.  Two 
reasons  are  found  for  this*  The  first  lien  in  the  fact  that  the  motor 
activities  of  the  child^  which  are  impatient  of  restraint  and  which, 
indeed,  should  not  be  restrained  but  guided,  when  they  are  directed  by 
the  skilled  teaL^he^  toward  useful  ends  are  changed  from  dreaded 
instruments  of  harm  to  one's  neighbor  into  peaceful  and  productive 
agents  for  the  accomplishment  of  good. 

These  motor-activities  in  boy  or  man  are  bound  to  smash  something 
when  not  controlled  by  a  purposeful  intelligence.  Those  who  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the  manual  training  school  because  it  does  not  teach 
a  trade  or  show  a  larger  and  more  finished  product  have  a  sufficient 
answer  in  the  acknowledged  influence  upon  conduct  and  character  of 
the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  child's  bodily  activities.  But  while  it  is 
true  that  the  introduction  of  the  manual  employments  in  varied  forms 
into  the  school  course  has  largely  wrought  the  reform  which  I  have 
noted,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  or  undervalue  the 
improved  environment  of  the  schools  as  an  element  which  should  have 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  these  results.  Pure  air,  walls  hung 
with  pictures  and  adorned  with  other  works  of  art,  window  boxes 
with  growing  plants,  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers,  autumn 
leaves,  fruits,  and  decorative  plants,  pleasing  tints  upon  the  w^alls, 
better  architectural  effects  m  t\\e  coxv^VTueXXoxv  ol  thft  building,  an 
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occasional  flower  bed  or  clambering  vine,  all  become  silent  but  power- 
ful agents  in  lifting  the  ideals  of  the  pupils  and  lightening  the  task  of 
the  teacher,  and  every  one  of  them  may  be  turned  to  practical  use  in 
the  school  room  as  a  subject  of  study. 

SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

A  new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  school-garden  movement  was 
the  effort  to  interest  the  individual  pupil  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers  at  home.  To  this  end  60,000  packages  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  were  distributed  among  the  school  children,  with 
simple  suggestions  as  to  planting  and  cultivating  them.  The  reports 
received  by  the  teachers  from  pupils  and  parents  showed  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  project,  and  the  products  of  these  miniature 
gardens  were  abundant  enough  during  June  and  September  to  have 
made  a  creditable  flower  show  in  every  schoolhouse.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  beneficial  results  of  this  work  among  the  children 
are  generally  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  city  and  will  be  more  largely 
felt  next  year  when  the  planting  of  home  gardens  is  again  undertaken. 
No  one  doubts  the  educative  and  aesthetic  value  of  this  work,  and  I  am 
confident  that  its  economic  value  will  also  be  shown  in  due  time.  I 
am  told  that  the  boys  who  planted,  cultivated  through  the  entire  sum- 
mer, and  harvested  the  products  of  their  experimental  gardens  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Department  sold  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
at  prices  which  would  have  given  an  average  value  of  $700  per  acre, 
and  more  than  one  enterprising  schoolboy  supplied  his  family  with 
vegetables  during  the  summer  months  from  his  own  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  home  garden  work  much  was  accomplished  in  the 
planting  of  vines  and  shrubs  and  the  setting  out  of  borders  and  flower 
beds  with  a  view  to  the  bettennent  of  the  lawns  and  terraces  of  the 
schools,  and  in  many  schools  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  were  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  pupils  in  the  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings. 

Some  schools  have  been  able  to  supply  plants  and  flowers  from  their 
own  gardens  for  use  in  the  studies  of  the  class  room,  and  it  is  evident 
that  such  material  has  a  double  educational  value,  in  that  the  products 
of  the  pupils'  own  labor,  in  which  they  have  a  certain  pride  of  owner- 
ship, become  in  turn  tributary  to  their  progress  in  other  lines  of 
instruction. 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

During  the  winter  Columbian  University  offered  three  courses  of 
lectures  free  to  such  of  our  teachers  as  might  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  as  follows: 

Ariatomy^ physiology^  and  hygiene, — "  Outline  anatomy  of  the  human 
skeleton''  and  "'Outline  anatomy  of  the  viscera,"  Prof.  D.  K.  Shute; 
*' Physiology  of  individual  cells,"  '^  Physiology  of  th^  uervcvvas  %^^ 
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tern,''  and  "Hiysiolouj^  t)f  the  alimentary  ,Hy^tt*in,"  Prof,  \\\  P,  (irr, 
^^Speciid  anatomy  of  the  brain/'  Pro!  D*  K,  Shute;  "Toxitie^  and 
antitoxines,''  Dean  E.  A*  De  St^hewinitz;  '*  Osmasls/'  l*rof .  Ohsirle-^  E. 
Munroe;  "Foods and  feeding"  and  '*  Nutrition,"  Prof.  H,  TT.  Wilv; 
"Infection,  disinfection^  and  immunity,'*  Gen.  George  M.  St^mt^erg. 
Eleven  of  our  teachers  of  phjsdcal  t^ultnre  and  cookery  and  one  nor 
mal  school  teacher  availed  themselves  of  thla  course. 

Oivica. — "History  of  diplonmcy  and  treaties  of  the  United  Stat^^"* 
Prof.  John  W.  Foster;  ''CooijtibitioiMd  law  of  the  Unit^  Stutt^^ 
Justice  John  M.  Harlsm;  ''Comparative  ain^titutioaal  law,"  Dean 
Henry  St,  Gteorge  Tucker;  '*  International  public  law,''  Justice  David  J. 
Breweir;  "English  common  hiw,"  Prof.  UannL^  Taylor;  '^Compam- 
tive  politics  and  politieiil  geography,''  Prof.  Charles  C,  SwialKr; 
"International  trade  and  eommercial  geography,''  Prof*  J.  F.  Cn>wBB; 
"Interstate  and  forei^ni  commerce,"''  Prof.  O.  P-  Austin;  '^'Trang- 
portation  and  interstate*commerce  law,"  Premdeut  Charles  W.  Jieed- 
ham;  "The  census  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States''  and  "The 
development  of  manufa<*tureH  m  the  United  States/'  Director  S.  N.  B. 
North.     Twenty  eighth  grade  teachers  pursued  this  course  sticcci^ii^full  j* 

Evolution  of  the  drama, — "Greek  tradegy"  and  *' Greek  comedy/  . 
Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll;  "The  Roman  drama,"  Professor  Pease;  "Tli 
drama  in  France,"  Prof,  (reorg©  N*  Kenning;  "The  drama  in  Ger- 
many" and  "Ibsen  and  Bjornsen/''  Prof.  Hermann  Scboenfeld;  '^Jew- 
ish dramatic  literature,"  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler;  "The  Shakespearean 
drama,"  Mr.  John  McElruy;  '*The  place  of  mttsic  in  the  developmeDt 
of  the  drama,"  Mr.  William  Bruce  King*  Twentj^-four  teachers  of 
all  gmdes  took  this  course,  making  a  total  of  fifty-six  teachers  who 
received  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  offered. 

On  the  completion  of  the  course  each  teacher  submitted  her  note- 
book for  examination,  presented  an  essay  on  a  prescribed  topic  within 
the  course,  and  received  a  certificate  from  the  university.  The  officers 
of  the  university  expressed  themselves  as  gratified  at  the  proficiency 
exhibited  by  the  teachers  as  shown  in  their  notebooks  and  essays, 
and  announced  their  purpose  to  extend  similar  opportunities  to  them 
during  the  coming  school  year. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trade  com- 
mittee on  public  health  I  was  able  to  arrange  the  following  courses  of 
medical  lectures  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers:  "First  aid," 
Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickling;  "  Contagious  diseases,"  Dr.  William  C.  Wood- 
ward; ''Tuberculosis,"  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg;  "  Public  hygiene," 
Gen.  W^alter  Wyman;  and  "The  care  of  the  body,"  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King. 

The  following  course  was  also  delivered  before  the  normal  schools: 
''Personal  hygiene,"  Dr.  Sophia  N.  Jung;  ''Physiology  of  digestion," 
Dr.  Robert  Key  burn;  "General  hygiene,"  Dr.  George  M.  Kober; 
"Physiology  of  the  nervous  system,"  Dr.  W.  P.  Carr;  and  "Phys- 
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iology  of  the  circulatory  system,"  Dr.  C.  A.  Davis.  In  addition  to 
these,  38  lectures  were  delivered  by  well-known  physicians  before  the 
mothers'  meetings  of  the  kindergai-ten  schools. 

SALARIES. 

The  insuflSciency  of  the  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers  is  a  topic  which 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  every  annual  report  of  the  present  Board 
of  Elducation.  The  board  has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing some  relief  from  the  loss  of  numbers  of  our  best  men  teachers 
who  have  been  lured  away  to  other .  cities  by  the  offer  of  more 
attractive  salaries.  In  every  instance  these  teachers  have  given  up 
their  positions  in  the  capital  city  with  reluctance,  being  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  advantages  of  Washington  as  an  educational  center,  and 
willing  to  remain  here  for  a  much  smaller  advance  than  was  offered 
them  in  other  cities.  This  enforce  emigration  of  seasoned  teachers 
has  served  to  weaken  our  teaching  force,  as  in  no  case  has  the  salary 
which  was  given  up  been  large  enough  to  enable  the  board  to  secure 
teachers  of  equal  experience  and  skill  to  fill  the  places  vacated. 

A  condition  which  threatens  even  more  permanent  damage  to  the 
future  well-being  of  our  schools  than  the  loss  of  a  few  high-lcass 
teachers  now  confronts  the  board  in  the  fact  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  graduates  of  our  high  schools  who  are  aspirants  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  been  so  marked  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  supply  of  material  for  the  making  of  trained  teachers  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  home  demand.  The  normal  school  for  white  pupils 
should  graduate  annually  60,  or  possibly  70,  pupils  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  local  demand.  Instead  of  this  number  it  is  found  difficult  to 
get  50.  This  condition  is  partially  explained  by  the  large  number  of 
capable  boys  and  girls  who  accept  the  college  scholarships  offered  to 
graduates  of  the  Washington  high  schools,  but  I  think  the  chief  cause 
is  the  small  pecuniary  inducement  held  out  to  the  normal  graduate  in 
Washington,  for  although  under  the  rules  of  the  board  the  normal 
schools  invite  college  graduates  to  take  their  courses,  accepting  their 
diplomas  as  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  work,  yet  few  of  this  class  are 
tempted  into  a  field  which  offers  so  few  rewards  to  scholai-shipand  train- 
ing. I  wrote  recently  to  the  principals  of  the  leading  normal  schools 
in  the  E^t,  inquiring  about  the  availability  of  their  graduates  for 
service  in  Washington  after  our  own  graduates  should  all  be  appointed, 
and  among  the  replies  were  these  from  which  I  quote.  The  principal 
of  a  well-known  normal  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey-  writes: 

The  last  class  graduates  from  our  school  would  hardly  be  attracted  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Please  realize  that  there  is  nothing  personal  in  my  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
national  capital  would  wish  to  start  the  teachers  of  itH  schools  at  a  salary  that  I  am 
sore  it  would  not  offer  to  the  lowest  sweepers  in  the  public  buildings,  when  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year. 
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tern,'' and  **Physioloiry  of  the  aliniPtitary  *iyf*tem,"  Prof*  Vk\  P,  Oirr; 
^^  Special  anatomy  of  thi^  liniiti/'  Prof.  tX  K.  Sbut^s  "Toxtrioj«  sad 
antitoxines,^'  l>eaii  E,  A.  De  Schewbntz;  ''Oi^niortis,-'  Prof,  Chark^E, 
Monroe;  "  Foods  imd  feeding^'^  and  **  NutritioD,''  Prof,  IL  W,  VVilry: 
'^Infection,  disiDfectioD,  and  immunity/*  Gen,  George  M,  Stemtier^* 
Eleven  of  otir  teat^hers  of  ph^ ^ical  iiilture  and  cookery  and  omt  tior-^ 
mal  school  teacher  availed  them»elvea  of  this  course. 

Cimcs. — **  History  of  diplomacy  and  treaties  of  the  United  Stat^' 
Prof.  John  W.  Foster;  "Constitutional  law  of  the  United  States," 
Justice  John  M.  Harlan;  ^^Comparative  constitutional  law/'  Tkm 
Henry  St  Gk^orge  Tucker;  "International  public  law,"  Justice  DaridJ. 
Brewer;  "Eao^Ut^h  coaimon  law/'  Prof,  Hanni^  Tiiylor;  '^Compam- 
tive  politics  and  poUtiml  geography/'  Prof,  Charles  C  Swisher; 
*'lnternationttl  trade  and  commercial  jc<*ography,"  Prof,  J*  F-  Crowell; 
^^ Interstate  and  fort*ign  commerce,"  Prof,  O,  P,  Austin;  '^TranB- 
portation  and  interstate-commerce  law/'  President  Charles  W.  Need- 
ham;  *'The  c^DSUB  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States"  and  "Tlie 
development  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States/'  Director  S.  N,  D. 
North.     Twenty  eighth  grade  teachen*  pursued  th  is  course  successfully* 

Evolution  of  the  drama^^ — *^  Greek  tnidegy"  and  *' Greek  comedy/    ' 
Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll;  **The  Koman  draim/'  Professor  Pease;  *'flie    I 
drama  in  France/'  Prof.  George  N,  Henning;  **The  drama  in  Ger-    ' 
many"  and  "'  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen/'  Prof,  Hermann  Schoenfeld;  '%Tew-    \ 
ish  dramatic    Iit^raturt%"   Dr,    Cyrus   Adler;    '^Thc   Sbake^^peare&n 
drama/'  Mr.  John  McElruy;  ''The  place  of  music  in  the  development 
of  the  drama/'  Mr,  William  Bruce  King,     Twenty-four  teachers  of 
all  grades  took  tlii^  cmiri^f*.  making  a  total  of  tifty-six  teai^hers  who 
received  the  benetit  of  the  instruction  ottered. 

On  the  completion  of  the  course  each  teacher  submitted  her  note- 
book for  examination,  presented  an  essay  on  a  prescribed  topic  within 
the  course,  and  received  a  certificate  from  the  university.  The  officers 
of  the  university  expressed  themselves  as  gratified  at  the  proficiency 
exhibited  by  the  teachers  as  shown  in  their  notebooks  and  essays, 
and  announced  their  purpose  to  extend  similar  opportunities  to  them 
during  the  coming  school  year. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trade  com- 
mittee on  public  health  I  was  able  to  arrange  the  following  courses  of 
medical  lectures  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers:  "First  aid," 
Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickling;  ^' Contagious  diseases,"  Dr.  William  C.  Wood- 
ward; '' Tuberculosis,"  (Jen.  George  M.  Sternberg;  '*  Public  hygiene," 
Gen.  Walter  Wyman;  and  ''The  care  of  the  body,"  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King. 

The  following  course  was  also  delivered  before  the  normal  schools: 
"Personal  hygiene,"  Dr.  Sophia  N.Jung;  '•Physiology  of  digestion," 
Dr.  Robert  Reyburn;  "General  hygiene/'  Dr.  George  M.  Kober; 
"Physiology  of  the  nervous  system,"  Dr.  W.  P.  Carr;  and  '^Phys- 
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iology  of  the  circulatory  system,"  Dr.  C.  A.  Davis.  In  addition  to 
these,  38  lectures  were  delivered  by  well-known  physicians  before  the 
mothers'  meetings  of  the  kindergarten  schools. 

SALARIES. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers  is  a  topic  which 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  every  annual  report  of  the  present  Board 
of  Elducation.  The  board  has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing some  relief  from  the  loss  of  numbers  of  our  best  men  teachers 
who  have  been  lured  away  to  other ,  cities  by  the  offer  of  more 
attractive  salaries.  In  every  instance  these  teachers  have  given  up 
their  positions  in  the  capital  city  with  reluctance,  being  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  advantages  of  Washington  as  an  educational  center,  and 
willing  to  remain  here  for  a  much  smaller  advance  than  was  offered 
them  in  other  cities.  This  enforced  emigration  of  seasoned  teachers 
has  served  to  weaken  our  teaching  force,  as  in  no  case  has  the  salary 
which  was  given  up  been  large  enough  to  enable  the  board  to  secure 
teachers  of  equal  experience  and  skill  to  fill  the  places  vacated. 

A  condition  which  threatens  even  more  permanent  damage  to  the 
future  well-being  of  our  schools  than  the  loss  of  a  few  high-lcass 
teachers  now  confronts  the  board  in  the  fact  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  graduates  of  our  high  schools  who  are  aspirants  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  been  so  marked  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  supply  of  material  for  the  making  of  trained  teachers  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  home  demand.  The  normal  school  for  white  pupils 
should  graduate  annually  60,  or  possibly  70,  pupils  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  local  demand.  Instead  of  this  number  it  is  found  difficult  to 
get  60.  This  condition  is  partially  explained  by  the  large  number  of 
capable  boys  and  girls  who  accept  the  college  scholarships  offered  to 
graduates  of  the  Washington  high  schools,  but  I  think  the  chief  cause 
is  the  small  pecuniary  inducement  held  out  to  the  normal  graduate  in 
Washington,  for  although  under  the  rules  of  the  board  the  normal 
schools  invite  college  graduates  to  take  their  courses,  accepting  their 
diplomas  as  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  work,  yet  few  of  this  class  are 
tempted  into  a  field  which  offers  so  few  rewards  to  scholarship  and  train- 
ing. I  wrote  recently  to  the  principals  of  the  leading  normal  schools 
in  the  E^t,  inquiring  about  the  availability  of  their  graduates  for 
service  in  Washington  after  our  own  graduates  should  all  be  appointed, 
and  among  the  replies  were  these  from  which  I  quote.  The  principal 
of  a  well-known  normal  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  writes: 

The  last  class  graduates  from  our  school  would  hardly  be  attracted  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Please  realize  that  there  is  nothing  personal  in  my  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
national  capital  would  wish  to  start  the  teachers  of  \ts  schools  at  a  salary  that  I  am 
Bare  it  would  not  offer  to  the  lowest  sweepers  in  the  public  buildings,  when  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year. 
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Tht*  pritK'iiMiI  nf  a  New  York  State  uoniial  *^chooI  wriu**3; 

Jt  in  tiot  likt^ly  tJint  wi.'  ^*-»n  ai<l  yt>u  in  feecuring  tjeacfn're  for  yi>ur  m.*h'Ji>lp  W^ciiiK 
f*f  tJu'  insiiftiineot  ^larv.  Tht*  sum  iiSen?d  Is  h*>  M^iall  thai  It  ivcinld  ii»riih^  piy  lof 
l^jani  and  tniveUug  expetu^^* 

The  j)rincipiil  of  a  New  England  State  iiornjal  fichool  nayf*: 

Tbe  auiount  ^ou  pay  bt  tiot  Kuffideiit  t^i  g^  the  ftrst^lii^  tt»c'heff»  to  gfi  to  Waib- 

It  has  long  lieen  known  to  thort<*  versBd  in  gohool  statistics  tbat  the 
£ialarie?<;  puid  for  priiioijmlHliips  at  id  the  higher  eupervif^orv  work  iu 
Wasihinjfton  would  not  niuble  tho  boiird  to  go  into  the  market  atni 
secure  the  W^t  jKHjple  of  their  ehisii  from  any  other  eity  should  it  ever 
wish  to  do  .^o,  but  my  eorrespondentv  with  the  normal  school  prind- 
pttb^  wliicb  1  have  quoted,  indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  g*^nerom 
incr^a^^  given  by  C^ongresg  la^it  y^r  in  the  salaries  of  the  lowest 
gmdes  we  are  »till  unable  to  *»ffer  eurrent  market  rates  for  even  the 
Oedglingj^  from  other  tiormiil  yeho<5b.  The  rejxirt;^  from  the  nonniil 
schools  U^  which  I  have  referred  aIiK>  show  that  the  demand  for  tmineJ 
teiicherjs  is  apparently  in  excess*  of  the  out|)ut  of  the  normal  schoolii. 
The  inevitable  result  of  yiieh  a  condition  will  be  the  emplo3"iiient  of 
persons  to  instruct  our  children  who  have  neither  scholarship,  training, 
nor  aptitude  to  teach,  for  thci^ie  qualification.^  csm  not  bt^  determined 
by  a  single  examination,  but  can  only  l>e  rigiitly  measured  th rough 
the  scientific  instrumentalities  of  nonnal  training  schools* 

Turning  lioiu  iLe  coiioideialioii  ol   ihti  oiiiali  cjalarieo  pttlJ  iv  liic 

lowest  grades  in  Washington,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 

much  greater  disparity  exists  when  comparison  is  made  of  the  salaries 

paid  to  principals  and  supervisory  officers  in  Washington  with  those 

.  paid  in  other  cities  for  services  of  a  similar  administrative  character. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  collect  data  in  regard  to  the 
pay  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  facts 
before  the  country  through  that  powerful  educational  organization, 
in  a  preliminary  report  to  the  association  submits  a  table  showing  the 
salaries  paid  to  principals  and  teachers  in  six  large  cities,  and  says: 

This  table  renders  easy  a  general  comparison  of  salaries  paid  in  the  classes  of  posi- 
tions employing  the  greatest  number  of  teachers.  Ck)nsidering  the  six  large  cities 
only,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Boston  stands  at  the  top  in  all  classes  and 
Newark  second  (except  as  to  superintendent's  salary),  while  Washington  salaries 
are  lowest.  The  fact  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  principals  of  elementary 
schools  in  Washington  is  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities.  But  if  salaries 
of  principals  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  averaged  together,  the  relative 
position  of  Washington  is  improved  little,  if  at  all,  as  this  average,  so  calculated,  of 
986  Washington  principals  and  teachers,  is  $658,  while  for  the  next  lowest,  Detroit, 
the  average  of  802  principals  and  teachers  is  $690. 
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In  connection  with  a  second  table  of  yearly  salaries  of  high  school 
teachers,  he  says; 

This  table  shows,  in  quite  as  striking  a  way  as  the  averages,  the  differences  between 
the  salaries  paid  in  the  several  cities.  In  Washington  over  40  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  teachers  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  |800,  while  nearly  87  per  cent 
receive  $1,000  or  less;  in  Milwaukee  52.4  per  cent  are  below  the  $1,000  line,  in  Detroit 
23.8  per  cent,  in  St.  Louis  17  per  cent,  but  in  Newark  only  6.5  per  cent,  and  in  Bos- 
ton only  4.5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Boston  has  32.4  per  cent  receiving  over 
$2,000,  Newark  has  29.6  per  cent,  and  St.  Louis  5.7  per  cent.  Other  interesting  com- 
parisons may  be  made. 

In  submitting  a  table  of  salaries  of  principals  of  elementary  schools, 
he  says: 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in  Washington  83.8  per  cent  of  the  principals 
of  elementary  schools  receive  $1,000  or  less  per  year;  in  Detroit,  30.4  per  cent;  in  St. 
Louis,  7  per  cent;  while  in  Milwaukee  and  Newark  only  one  person  out  of  the  whole 
number  receives  so  low  a  salary,  and  in  Boston  the  lowest  salary  paid  any  principal 
was  $2,700. 

The  fact  that  the  two  cities  employing  a  greater  number  of  women  than  men  in 
the  position  of  principals  pay  very  much  lower  average  salaries  can  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  this  connection. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  striking  differences  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  cities  appears  in  the  salaries  of  high  school  teach- 
ers and  those  of  principals  of  elementary  schools,  the  most  remarkable 
statement  in  this  connection  being  that  in  Milwaukee  and  Newark  only 
one  person  (principal)  out  of  the  whole  number  receives  so  low  a  salary 
as  $1,000,  and  in  Boston  the  lowest  salary  paid  to  any  principal  was 
$2,700. 

SUPERVISING   PRINCIPALS. 

I  call  attention  to  that  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  supervising 
principals  which  urges  the  need  of  clerical  help  in  the  performance  of 
their  constantly  increasing  office  work,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
devote  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  time  to  visiting  and  supervising  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  methods  of 
teaching  therein.  It  is  poor  economy  to  require  school  officers  whose 
education,  experience,  and  special  training  fit  them  for  these  higher 
educational  duties  to  spend  several  hours  of  the  school  day  in  clerical 
and  statistical  work  which  could  be  performed  by  an  assistant  at  trifling 
cost  to  the  District. 

The  supervising  principals  are  the  only  administrative  officers  in 
these  schools  who  are  compelled  to  give  any  large  portion  of  their  time 
without  assistance  to  office  work  at  the  expense  of  purely  educational 
duties. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

During  the  year  the  board,  through  its  committee  on  rules,  drafted 
a  compulsory  education  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
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«ent  ki  the  CornmiRHianpri*  fur  tlieir  appro vaL     This  dtnit  U  modelled 
Mm  Ihe  het§t  State  IvkWtn,  mid  wbeit  i^ntiotod  ititr>  Inw  will  no  doubt  b* 
VfthlAbte  auxiliary  in  ^ncuring  tho  attt^ndanc*-  of  a  kr^^p  immlwr  of  cL, 
dren  of  school  iig©  who  wre  now  either  kept  out  uf  8tThool  throuf 
parentftl  iiif{l|gmice  or  cupidity,  or,  bein^  enrolled,  are  pio  Irrejfular 
their  atttoAukoiAstobe  proctienlly  out.'^idc  t!a.^  pale  of  8(.*liool  iufiueix 

A  G&refu)  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  various  beadi^  of  departtner 
which  I  append  will  furnish  to  menibery  of  the  board  a  comprehen^i 
view  of  tlie  aiJUSj  methods,  and  rer^ults  of  the  system  of  instmctit 
prevailing  in  the  public  gitchoola  of  the  District. 

I  l>cg  to  tender  to  the  members  of  the  board  my  thanks  for  their 
unfailing  patience  and  courtesy  in  all  my  relations  with  them-'per 
Bonal  and  official — and  to  aeknow ledge  the  inteliigont  cooperation  i 
the  entire  body  of  supervisors  and  teachers. 

Very  respectfully,  A-  T.  Stuart, 

'      *   '  Superintepid^nt  of  Sehaoli. 


n 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan4.>  SO^  190^. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  supervisinfr  principals  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  grade  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  year  1903-4.  My  selection  to  write  this  report  was  made 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  report  has  been  read  to  my  associates  and 
approved  by  them  and  in  consequence  is  the  joint  expression  of  our 
opinions  on  all  matters  discussed  therein. 

We  believe  that  the  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  year  just  closed  shows  su})stantial  educational  prog- 
ress. While  in  the  main  the  same  things  were  done  we  believe  that 
they  were  a  little  better  done  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  few 
changes  which  have  been  made  to  the  course  of  study  this  year  we 
believe  have  been  changes  for  the  better,  as  shown  b}^  trial  in  the 
year's  work. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  supervising  principals  to  note 
that  the  course  of  study  which  was  prepared  four  years  ago,  and 
under  which  the  Washington  schools  have  since  been  working,  should 
have  met  with  such  general  approval  by  l>oth  the  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  should  have  stood  the  test  with  so  little  change  found  necessary 
from  year  to  year.  W^e  believe  that  the  results  obtained  through  its 
operation  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  can  now  be  safely  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  course  of  study,  its  revision  consisting 
principally  in  its  amplification.  We  realize  that  the  intelligence, 
resourcefulness,  and  zeal  of  the  Washington  teacher  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  extend  this  amplification  far  into  detail. 

LANGUAGE. 

"Language,"  said  Sheridan,  "is  the  great  instrument  by  which  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  forward,  molded,  and  polished."" 
President  Elliott  says:  *'The  j>ower  to  understand  rightl}^  and  use 
critically  the  mother  tongue  is  the  flower  of  education." 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  among  educators  that  the  language 
work  in  the  public  schools  is  of  first  importance,  and  nowhere  is  this 
recognition  more  complete  than  in  the  Washington  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  course  of  study  recognizes  it  in  the  very  generous  allot- 
ment of  time  there  given  to  it.  The  teaclier  recognizees  it  in  the 
emphasis  he  places  upon  the  work  and  in  the  most  careful  preimration 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Jan4!  30,  190^. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  supervising  principals  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  grade  schools  of  the  District  of  Cohini- 
bia  for  the  year  1903-4.  My  selection  to  write  tliis  report  was  made 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  i-eport  has  been  read  to  my  associates  and 
approved  by  them  and  in  consequence  is  the  joint  expression  of  our 
opinions  on  all  matters  discussed  therein. 

We  believe  that  the  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  year  just  closed  shows  substantial  educational  prog- 
ress. While  in  the  main  the  same  things  were  done  we  believe  that 
they  were  a  little  better  done  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  few 
clianges  which  have  been  made  to  the  course  of  study  this  3'ear  we 
believe  have  been  changes  for  the  l)etter,  as  shown  by  trial  in  the 
year's  work. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  supervising  principals  to  note 
that  the  course  of  study  which  was  prepared  four  years  ago,  and 
under  which  the  Washington  schools  have  since  been  working,  should 
have  met  with  such  general  approval  by  both  the  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  should  have  stood  the  test  with  so  little  change  found  necessary 
from  year  to  year.  We  believe  that  the  results  obtained  through  its 
operation  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  can  now  bo  safely  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  course  of  study,  its  revision  consisting 
principally  in  its  amplification.  W^e  realize  that  the  intelligence, 
resourcefulness,  and  zeal  of  the  Washington  teacher  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  extend  this  amplification  far  into  detail. 

LANGUAGE. 

*^ Language,"  said  Sheridan,  "is  the  gi*eat  instrument  by  which  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  forward,  molded,  and  polished." 
President  Elliott  says:  *'The  power  to  understand  righth'  and  use 
critically  the  mother  tongue  is  the  flower  of  education." 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  among  educators  that  the  language 
work  in  the  public  schools  is  of  first  importance,  and  nowhere  is  this 
recognition  more  complete  than  in  the  Washington  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  course  of  study  recognizes  it  in  the  very-  generous  allot- 
ment of  time  there  given  to  it.  The  tejiclier  recognizes  it  in  the 
emphasis  he  places  upon  the  work  and  in  the  most  careful  pre^mration 
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he  makes  for  it,  and  it  is  reco^ized  ia  meetings  of  this  body  by  being 
the  theme  of  most  frequent  discussion. 

The  end  sought  in  all  language  training,  at  least  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic school  is  concerned,  is  intelligent  reading  to  oneself  and  to  others 
and  ready  and  correct  expression  of  one^s  thoughts  orally  or  in  writing. 
If  not  quite,  this  is  all  but  President  EUiotf  s  flower  of  education. 
The  critical  use  of  the  language,  while  it  may  complete  the  unfolding 
of  the  flower,  adds  but  little  to  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  rich 
tinted  and  bursting  bud. 

A  need  for  greater  spontaneity  in  oral  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  as  a  help  in  language  training,  has  been  felt  alike  by  supervisor 
and  teacher  this  year  and  a  greater  effort  has  Ijeen  made  to  secure  it 
The  fact  that  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  get  a  child  to  exprest^ 
himself  orally  or  in  writing  as  he  goes  on  in  his  school  coui'se  from 
year  to  year  arouses  the  suspicion  that  spontaneity,  the  very  essential 
of  growth  in  both  thought  and  expression,  has  been  checked  by  too 
much  or  tactless  criticism.  Criticism  of  form  there  must  be,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  of  expression.  The  child  must  be  allowed 
to  talk  without  constant  fear  of  interruption,  without  being  compelled 
to  think  more  of  how  he  is  going  to  say  it  than  of  what  he  is  going 
to  say. 

Heading. — Good  reading  consists  (1)  in  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to 
get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page,  and  (2)  in  his  power  to  give 
pleasing  oral  expression  to  that  thought  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

In  the  lirst  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  when  reading  constitutes 
very  much  the  larger  part  of  his  daily  work  in  school,  the  art  of  expre.s- 
sion  sufTers  no  neglect.  All  that  the  child  reads  silently  he  in  turn 
reads  or  hears  read  onilU'  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  teacher, 
who  sees  that  only  good  or  natui'al  expression  is  cultivated.  In  this 
way  tlie  symmetrical  development  of  the  good  reader  goes  on  through 
the  first  3'ears  of  the  child's  school  life.  Later,  when  the  subjects 
multiply  in  the  course  of  study,  when  a  large  part  of  what  the  child 
reads  in  school  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  thought  there- 
from, then  arises  the  danger  of  neglect  of  oral  reading.  Emphasis 
has  been  given  this  year,  Mr.  Superintendent,  by  3'our  direction,  to 
this  sid(»  of  the  work  in  reading.  Systematic  reading  for  expression 
was  ])rovidod  for  in  the  progmmmes  of  most  teachers.  For  this  pur- 
pose those  exercises  were  read,  the  thought  and  vocabulary  of  whi<*h  had 
been  previously  mastered  by  the  pupils.  The  definite  Jissignment  this 
year  of  memory  work  in  lit(»rature  assisted  in  this  cultivation  of  the 
]K)wcrs  of  exi)ressiori  very  materiall}'.  Pupils  were  led  to  see  that 
half  the  beauty  of  a  mcMuorv  gem  was  in  its  rendition.  We  feel  that 
nuich  go(Kl  has  resulted  from  this  increased  attention  to  oral  reading. 
Xot  only  in  better  reading,  but  in  better  talking,  better  reciting,  and 
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better  thinking,  for  good  articulation,  good  enunciation,  good  modu- 
lation and  inflection,  or,  in  other  words,  good  oral  reading,  .stimulates 
to  clear  and  Vigorous  thinking. 

The  first  step  in  the  teaching  of  reading  was  this  year,  as  it  has 
heretofore  been,  to  stimulate  the  child's  desire  for  free  and  natural 
expression.  This  was  accomplished  (1)  by  selecting  subjects  for  the 
conversational  talks  which  would  interest  the  child,  which  were  in  the 
domain  of  the  child's  experience,  and  (2)  by  giving  full  credit  to  the 
children  for  all  information  furnished  by  them  in  the  development  of 
the  subject.  Thus  the  educational  processes  which  go  on  outside  of 
$jchool  were  not  ignored.  ''From  the  known  to  the  unknown"  was 
the  motto.  The  child's  store  of  information  and  powers  of  expression 
were  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  teacher's  work  began  where  the 
child's  ended.  The  teacher  revised,  supplemented,  and  classified  this 
information  as  it  accumulated  from  day  to  day.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded the  child's  powers  of  observation  grew,  his  vocabulary  and 
fund  of  information  became  more  extended,  and  in  consequence  his  desire 
for  expression  was  correspondingly  increased.  The  actual  reading 
from  the  blackboard  began  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
school.  The  method  employed  was  a  combination  of  the  word  and 
sentence  methods.  Readers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
in  November  or  December.  The  transition  from  the  script,  which  the 
children  had  learned  on  the  board,  to  the  printed  forms  in  their  readers 
was  not  found  diflScult  when  the  preliminary  work  had  been  well  done. 
A  supply  of  printed  letter  forms  have  been  furnished  the  first-grade 
teachers  during  the  past  two  years  to  aid  them  in  this  transition.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  work  required  of  the  teacher  in  the 
preparation,  arrangement,  and  care  of  these  cards  and  the  very  gen- 
eral confusion  and  disorder  resulting  from  their  use  by  the  children, 
together  with  the  small  need  which  they  have  for  their  help,  hardly 
justifies  their  use. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  had  read  most  of  the  matter 
in  each  of  the  three  books  furnished  them,  had  acquired  a  written 
vocabulary  of  five  or  six  hundred  words,  and  could  read  at  sight  with 
creditable  ease  and  expression  any  new  matter  of  the  proper  grade 
when  tested.  The  alphabet  had  been  learned,  names  and  sounds  of 
the  consonants  and  long  and  short  vowels  had  been  taught. 

In  the  second  year  the  pupils  were  found  able  to  do  for  themselves 
much  that  the  teacher  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  them  in  the  first 
year.  By  their  knowledge  of  the-sounds  and  the  markings  of  letters, 
by  both  word  analysis  and  word  analogy,  by  resort  to  the  meaning  of 
the  context,  by  all  these  means,  together  with  hard  thinking,  the 
pupils  were  able  to  help  themselves  to  new  words  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  teacher  had  carried  on  the  development  in  the 


firnt  yi^nr and  wai^  wtill  ciurviii^  it  or*  in  tbe »4eiroml  y^iian  Thi*  fruil  of 
i\m  |>«ti*>nt  i'lfort  uf  the  i  hikl  to  **tiidy  hiH  rp^diu^'  lo^nn^i  for  hinM^lf 
Hiid  ^5  liiniJ^elf  wa??  found  itt  tir^t  tiot  mo  inuoh  in  tlie  knowUslgw 
l^li*ani>d  riM  in  the  strength  and  conJidcnce  which  ramo  to  him  from  the 
effort,  nod  aUo  tlie  desire  l(.>do  thini^H  wliirh  Ins  offorl  hml  taught  litm 
he  could  do.  It  was*  his  iirtit  le**Hon  in  learmiig  how  to  studj  and  m 
learning  to  ^tudyp 

It  if*  j^ttin^  to  be  pretty  j^enerally  reco^i^ed  by  educators  that  ttiis 
nujtttj  of  the  new  edueiition,  ''alon^  tlie  linei*of  lea^^t  resifstanee/*  k*iive.> 
out  of  consideration  hoth  the  educTation  of  the  child's  will,  the  develop- 
iiient  of  thjit  j  jo  wet'  whieh  enablei*  the  pupil  to  hold  hitn^^lf  U>  a  diffi* 
cult  tank  until  it  is  Jinished.  and  as  well  thut  joy  and  satis^faction  which 
fsonie!-*  tliix)u|fh  cou^noU8  acquisition  of  knowledgfe.  ^'The  first  les^m 
of  education^''  ssiys  ProfcAt^or  Briggs^  of  Hiirviird  C^olleife,  *'  i?*  the  les- 
son of  g^etting  down  to  hard  work  and  of  doing  that  work  thoix>ughlj/'' 

A  new  sixth  reader  of  the  Graded  Literature  Series  was  fumi^ihed 
the  i^cboob  this  year*  and  in  the  seventh  grade  was*  plae**d  a  half  j^etof 
a  patriotic  readier  with  the  expectation,  as  wc  understood,  that  it  uiigiit 
not  only  serve  as  an  exercise  book  iti  reading,  but  at  the  isauie  time  \w 
helpful  in  stimulating  pat  riot  tstn  and  in  furnishing  the  pupils  with 
much  nst^ful  information  eo  nee  ruing  our  civil  int^ti  tut  ions,  for,  as  some 
one  ha,H  said,  in  learning  to  read  one  learns  many  useful  things  from 
what  he  reads.    The  book  seems  to  have  served  its  purpose  well. 

The  teaching  of  pupils  how  to  read  should  be  followed  by  teaching 
them  what  to  read.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  Washington  schools, 
first,  by  the  admirable  series  of  text-books  in  reading  furnished  the 
pupils,  books  which  are,  in  fact,  as  their  names  imply,  graded  steps 
in  literature,  and  second,  by  the  literature  furnished  as  supplementary 
reading.  During  the  past  four  years  this  has  been  greatly  improved, 
both  in  quantit}^  and  quality.  The  series  of  English  classics  furnished 
the  eighth-gi-ade  pupils  has  done  much,  in  our  opinion,  toward  devel- 
oping in  them  a  taste  for  and  an  appreciation  of  good  literature. 
These  books  were  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  profit  during  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Contpositeon. — Correct  habits  of  speech,  both  oral  and  written,  is 
the  end  sought  through  aid  of  the  work  in  composition.  More  than 
ever  before  has  it  been  recognized  this  year  that  the  oral  work  in  this 
subject  must  bear  a  more  conspicuous  part  if  this  end  is  to  be  attained. 
For  we  write,  by  natumi  inclination,  as  we  talk,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  learn  to  talk  well  if  we  would  write  well. 
This  the  pupils  have  been  trying  to  do  the  past  year  with  greater 
endeavor  than  ever  before  and  with  gratifying  success  in  many 
instances. 

The  oral  composition,  while  it  may  never  be  so  long  and  involved 
as  the  written  one,  must  come  to  just  as  serious  a  part  of  the  child's 
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work  in  language  training.  Many  teachers  recognize  this  fact  and 
have  assigned  a  place  in  their  programmes  for  this  work.  The  length 
which  they  ask  for  in  these  compositions  varies  from  a  sentence  to  a 
good  sized  paragraph  or  more  according  to  the  grade  and  ability  of  the 
pupil.  They  are  careful  in  selecting  the  subjects  (1)  that  they  be  sub- 
jects about  which  the  child  can  readily  talk,  and  (2)  that  they  be  subjects 
worth  talking  about.  They  allow  adequate  but  definite  time  for  the 
preparation  of  these  compositions.  They  are  not  intended  as  im- 
promptu affairs.  Their  merit  is  judged  by  the  same  standards  gov- 
erning the  written  composition.  The  exercise  furnishes  to  pupils 
excellent  drill  in  concentration  in  addition  to  the  drill  in  composition. 
It  correlates  well  with  the  review  work  in  histoiy  and  geography. 

The  written  composition  has  received  the  same  painstaking  intelli- 
gent attention  that  it  has  heretofore  received  from  the  Washington 
teacher.  The  watchword  has  been:  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth,  doing  well."  It  has  been  emphasized  that  only  the  most  care- 
ful practice  makes  perfect.  According  to  a  certain  classification,  one 
made  use  of  by  good  teachers  frequently,  all  compositions  are  good 
compositions  which  show  the  best  work  of  the  pupil,  and  all  composi- 
tions are  poor  compositions  which  show  the  pupiPs  indifl'erent  effort. 
The  pupils  have  been  made  to  realize  this  and  have  been  in  turn 
encouraged  and  stimulated  to  do  their  best. 

Special  attention  was  given  this  year  in  all  grades  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  to  the  subject  of  letter  writing,  with  very 
gratifying  results.  The  business  letter  received  the  largest  share  of 
attention.  Careful  consideration  was  first  given  to  the  form  of  the 
letter.  When  the  class  had  secured  a  clear  understanding  of  what  a 
good  accepted  form  in  a  business  letter  consists  the  body  of  the  letter 
was  studied.  Clearness,  conciseness,  correctness,  and  completeness, 
the  qualities  of  a  good  letter,  were  continually  insisted  upon.  The 
practice  continued  throughout  the  year  and  was  valuable,  not  only  in 
giving  the  pupils  the  ability  to  write  a  good  business  letter,  but  as 
well  in  furnishing  an  excellent  drill  in  penmanship  and  composition. 

Grammar. — The  knowledge  of  5^rammar  furnishes  the  pupil  a  rea- 
son for  his  faith  and  helps  him  to  be  his  own  teacher  in  his  study  of 
his  mother  tongue  both  in  school  and  after  he  leaves  it.  Its  place  in 
the  great  scheme  of  language  training  is  a  subordinate  one  and  always 
will  be  so  long  as  it  is  easier  to  learn  to  know  than  it  is  to  learn  to  do. 

No  new  requirements  have  been  made  this  3^ear  by  the  course  of 
study  in  this  subject.  More  specific  instructions  were  given  to  the 
eighth-grade  teachers  in  accordance  with  your  directions  regarding 
the  use  of  the  lx)ok  furnished  them  last  year.  We  believe  the  book, 
if  properly  used,  both  reenforces  and  supplements  in  an  admirable 
way  the  eighth-grade  work  in  grammar.  The  strong  teacher  will  be 
able  to  use  the  two  books  with  good  results  without  further  help.     The 
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ones  not  so  strong  might  be  helped  by  more  definite  assignment  of 
work. 

The  increased  familiarity  with  the  text-books  in  this  sabject  which 
has  come  to  the  teachers  with  their  use  year  by  year  has  enabled  them 
to  do  correspondingly  better  work.  Many  teachers  not  only  know 
the  text-book  of  their  own  grade,  but  those  in  use  in  other  grades  as 
well,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  harmonize  to  a  large  extent  the  differ- 
ences in  definition  and  terminology  which  exist.  With  each  year  the 
opinion  is  strengthened  among  teachers  and  supervisors  that  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books  in  grammar  in  the  schools  of  Washington  has 
strengthened  the  work  in  English. 

Spelling. — ^The  teachers  have  found  less  difficulty  during  the  past 
year  in  accomplishing  the  work  assigned  for  their  grades  in  the  subject 
of  spelling  than  during  any  preceding  year  since  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  was  effected.  This  was  because  the  pupils  were 
better  prepared  for  the  work  of  their  grade  by  having  done  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grades. 

The  spelling  book  has  not  displaced  the  incidental  work  in  spelling, 
but  rather  supplemented  it.  Pupils  still  learn  to  spell  the  words  they 
learn  to  use  in  their  study  of  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  the 
other  subjects  of  their  grade,  but  in  addition  they  learn  to  spell  many 
other  words  which  they  have  already  learned  to  use  out  of  school  and 
which  just  as  properly  belong  to  the  written  vocabulary  of  their  gradesi 
a.s  those  which  the}-  use  in  their  school  work. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  the  work  in  spelling  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  words  developed  for  puiposes  of  reading  and 
composition.  In  the  third  year  lists  were  furnished  the  children 
which  were  denominated  home  words.  In  the  fourth  3'ear  was  made 
the  first  assignment  of  work  from  a  spelling  book.  This  book  is  used 
in  })oth  fifth  and  sixth  gmdes  and  completed  in  the  seventh.  A  judi- 
cious mixture  of  oral  and  written  work  was  the  plan  in  all  grades. 
Pupils  were  taught  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  difficult  and  unfa- 
miliar words  in  the  prepai-ation  of  their  work.  Careful  and  exact 
definition  was  insisted  upon.  The  plan  of  having  pupils  keep  lists  of 
misspelled  words  was  used  by  many  teachers. 

The  work  of  spelling  in  the  eighth  grade,  aside  from  the  work  in 
word  analysis,  consisted  largely  of  review  work  and  the  technical 
words  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  grade.  It  was  the  plan  of 
many  teachers  to  prepare  lists  of  words  which  were  made  from  words 
actually  misspelled  in  the  school  work  and  from  words  in  common 
use  which  the  teacher  thought  likely  to  he  misspelled.  Sections  of 
fif tv  or  one  hundred  of  these  words  were  given  to  the  pupils  at  stated 
times  and  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  correct  spelling  of 
them.  The  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  pupil.  The  study 
was  done  after  the  recitation,  and  in  consequence  there  was  no  wast^ 
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energy,  as  only  misspelled  words  were  studied.  The  plan  afforded 
another  opportunity  for  independent  work  by  the  pupil,  and  in  conse- 
quence  better  fitted  him  for  either  the  high  school  or  business. 

The  work  in  word  analysis  consisted  of  the  prescribed  assignment 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  roots,  prefixes,  and  suflSxes.  An  effort 
was  made  this  year  to  have  this  work  find  more  constant  application 
in  that  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  grades,  to  be  used  as  a  means,  not 
as  an  end.     Improvement  was  observed  in  the  work  in  this  direction. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic. — A  greater  effort  than  ever  before  was  made  this  year 
to  fix  number  facts  taught  in  the  primary  grades.  This  was  thought 
to  be  necessary  because  of  the  suspicion  that  too  many  of  these  facts, 
when  wanted  by  the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades,  were  not  f  ou;id 
in  their  possession.  The  children  had  either  not  remembered  them  at 
ail  or  had  remembered  them  wrong.  If  the  first  was  true,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  demonstrate  them  over 
again  by  the  objective  method  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  tlie 
knowledge  required  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  in  the  second  case 
they  would  write  error  into  their  problem.  Thus  both  speed  and 
accuracy,  two  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  teacher  in  her  work  in 
arithmetic,  were  sacrificed  because  of  the  fact  that  things  taught  in 
the  grades  below  were  not  learned.  It  was  thought  that  this  weak- 
ness in  the  number  work  of  the  primary  grades  might  be  attributed 
to  insufficient  or  misplaced  abstract  drill.  It  was  noticed  that  more 
errors  were  found  in  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  than 
in  those  of  multiplication.  A  pupil  should  respond  just  as  readily  and 
accurately  when  asked  the  sum  of  two  numbers  as  when  asked  their 
product.  If  he  does  not  do  so  it  is  because  he  has  studied  his  multi- 
plication tables  more  thoroughly  than  he  has  his  addition  tables. 

Thorough  work  in  number  combines  the  objective  method  of  dem- 
onstration and  the  abstract  drill  with  proper  emphasis  placed  upon  each 
and  both  processes  brought  as  close  together  as  possible.  Conscious 
acquisition  is  not  completed  until  the  pupil  has  made  the  knowledge 
his  own  by  aid  of  both  his  reason  and  his  memory.  Teachers  have 
endeavored  to  bring  these  processes  closer  together  this  year.  The 
combinations  and  separations  to  the  limit  in  the  lower  grades  have  been 
as  thoroughly  taught  as  have  been  the  multiplication  tables. 

Problem  work  has  received  its  share  of  attention  and  has  contributed 
not  only  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  number  facts  and  their  relations, 
but  as  well  to  his  powers  of  expression.  Care  has  been  exercised  that 
the  problems  be  not  too  long  and  that  they  be  as  varied  as  possible. 

The  new  book  placed  in  the  third  grade  this  year  on  trial  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  addition  to  the  books  used  in  that  grade.  The  children 
and  teachers  both  like  it.     The  child  is  kept  busy  determining  the 
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ones  not  so  strong  might  be  helped  by  more  definite  assignment  of 
work. 

The  increased  familiarity  with  the  text-books  in  this  subject  which 
has  come  to  the  teachers  with  their  use  year  by  year  has  enabled  them 
to  do  correspondingly  better  work.  Many  teachers  not  only  know 
the  text-book  of  their  own  grade,  but  those  in  use  in  other  grades  as 
well,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  harmonize  to  a  large  extent  the  differ- 
ences in  definition  and  terminology  which  exist.  With  each  year  the 
opinion  is  strengthened  among  teachers  and  supervisors  that  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books  in  grammar  in  the  schools  of  Washington  has 
strengthened  the  work  in  English. 

Spelling, — ^The  teachers  have  found  less  difficulty  during  the  past 
year  in  accomplishing  the  work  assigned  for  their  grades  in  the  subject 
of  spelling  than  during  any  preceding  year  since  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  was  effected.  This  was  because  the  pupils  were 
better  prepared  for  the  work  of  their  grade  by  having  done  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grades. 

The  spelling  book  has  not  displaced  the  incidental  work  in  spelling, 
but  rather  supplemented  it  Pupils  still  learn  to  spell  the  words  they 
learn  to  use  in  their  study  of  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  the 
other  subjects  of  their  grade,  but  in  addition  they  learn  to  spell  many 
other  words  which  they  have  already  learned  to  use  out  of  school  and 
which  just  as  properly  l>eIong  to  the  written  vocabulary  of  their  grades 
as  those  which  the\^  use  in  their  school  work. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  the  work  in  spelling  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  words  developed  for  purposes  of  reading  and 
composition.  In  the  third  year  lists  were  furnished  the  children 
which  were  denominated  home  words.  In  the  fourth  year  was  made 
tlic  first  assignment  of  work  from  a  spelling  book.  This  book  is  used 
in  both  fifth  and  sixth  gmdes  and  completed  in  the  seventh.  A  judi- 
cious mixture  of  oral  and  written  work  was  the  plan  in  all  grades. 
Pupils  were  taught  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  difficult  and  unfa- 
miliar words  in  the  preparation  of  their  work.  Careful  and  exact 
definition  was  insisted  upon.  The  plan  of  having  pupils  keep  lists  of 
misspelled  words  was  used  by  many  teachers. 

The  work  of  spelling  in  the  eighth  grade,  aside  from  the  work  in 
word  analysis,  consisted  largely  of  review  work  and  the  tex^hnical 
words  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  grade.  It  was  the  plan  of 
many  teachers  to  prepare  lists  of  words  which  were  made  from  words 
actually  misspelled  in  the  school  work  and  from  words  in  common 
use  which  thti  teacher  thought  likely  to  he  misspelled.  Sections  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  of  these  words  were  given  to  the  pupils  at  stated 
times  and  they  wen*  held  responsible  for  the  correct  spelling  of 
them.  The  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  pupil.  The  study 
was  done  after  the  recitation,  and  in  consequence  there  was  no  wasted 
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ener^,  as  only  misspelled  words  were  studied.  The  plan  afforded 
another  opportunity  for  independent  work  by  the  pupil,  and  in  conse- 
quence  better  fitted  him  for  either  the  high  school  or  business. 

The  work  in  word  analysis  consisted  of  the  prescribed  assignments 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  An  effort 
was  made  this  year  to  have  this  work  find  more  constant  application 
in  that  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  grades,  to  be  used  as  a  means,  not 
as  an  end.     Improvement  was  observed  in  the  work  in  this  direction. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic. — A  greater  effort  than  ever  before  was  made  this  year 
to  fix  number  facts  taught  in  the  primary  grades.  This  was  thought 
to  be  necessary  because  of  the  suspicion  that  too  many  of  these  facts, 
when  wanted  by  the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades,  were  not  f  oupd 
in  their  possession.  The  children  had  either  not  remembered  them  at 
all  or  had  remembered  them  wrong.  If  the  first  was  true,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  demonstrate  them  ov^er 
again  by  the  objective  method  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  required  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  in  the  second  case 
they  would  write  error  into  their  problem.  Thus  both  speed  and 
accuracy,  two  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  teacher  in  her*  work  in 
arithmetic,  were  sacrificed  because  of  the  fact  that  things  taught  in 
the  grades  below  were  not  learned.  It  was  thought  that  this  weak- 
ness in  the  number  work  of  the  primary  grades  might  be  attributed 
to  insufficient  or  misplaced  abstract  drill.  It  was  noticed  that  more 
errors  were  found  in  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  than 
in  those  of  multiplication.  A  pupil  should  respond  just  as  rejidily  and 
accurately  when  asked  the  sum  of  two  numbers  as  when  asked  their 
product.  If  he  does  not  do  so  it  is  because  he  has  studied  his  multi- 
plication tables  more  thoroughly  than  he  has  his  addition  tables. 

Thorough  work  in  number  combines  the  objective  method  of  dem- 
onstration and  the  abstract  drill  with  proper  emphasis  placed  upon  each 
and  both  processes  brought  as  close  together  as  possible.  Conscious 
acquisition  is  not  completed  until  the  pupil  has  made  the  knowledge 
his  own  by  aid  of  both  his  reason  and  his  memory.  Teac^hers  have 
endeavored  to  bring  these  processes  closer  together  this  year.  The 
combinations  and  separations  to  the  limit  in  the  lower  grades  have  been 
as  thoroughly  taught  as  have  been  the  multiplication  tables. 

Problem  work  has  received  its  share  of  attention  and  has  contributed 
not  only  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  number  facts  and  their  relations, 
but  as  well  to  his  powers  of  expression.  Care  has  been  exercised  that 
the  problems  be  not  too  long  and  that  they  be  as  varied  as  possible. 

The  new  book  placed  in  the  third  grade  this  year  on  trial  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  addition  to  the  books  used  in  that  grade.  The  children 
and  teachers  both  like  it.     The  child  is  kept  busy  deteniiining  the 
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Tfttfttioil^ip  of  numtipn«  by  measuncig  pleasitig  coticrete  sytnboUof 
Ihem*  The  b(Kik  drills  by  tli«  niti  of  prnbktiis  whi<^h  wr^e  rewl,  and 
which  deal  with  the  rhild'^^  environtDent  and  exptMience.  It  will  do 
much  to  Htimulate  a  liking  for  the  subject  of  arithuietic,  whei\*aj^  tlic 
book^  now  ui^d  do  but  littJe* 

Tht?  work  in  the  int'eruiediftt^  «iid  advanced  grades  was  duritig  tire 
paiit  year  a;^  tho ro njef h  and  as  f •  Si ei en t  as  i  t  e ve r  has  l>e€n *  Teac h e rs  have 
triiMl  bard  to  prescrv<^  the  Imlatun?  between  the  two  ^ides  of  this  wort 
Their  injf^t ruction  baa  aimed  to  give  the  pupiU  the  knowledge  of  how 
the  problem  shoidd  l>e  worked*  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  or  ntkill 
to  wortc  it  quickly  and  accurately. 

Arithmetic  is  an  exact  science  and  reaiilts  as  ahowB  ui  examinations 
are  never  satisfoctory.  A  long  example  in  addition  requiring  an 
hundred  operations  in  combining  numbers  contains  on^  error.  The 
example  is  wrong.  No  credit  given  for  tiie  ninety  and  nine  additions 
which  were  correctly  made.  If  it  is  one  of  five,  in  the  examination 
the  child's  mark  is  80  per  cent  In  no  other  sabjeet  is  this  system  of 
measuring  the  child's  strength  and  progress  used. 

In  the  review  work  in  conunon  fractions  emphasis  was  placed  by 
the  sixth-grade  teacher  on  analysis.  The  teadier,  ke^iug  in  mind  the 
dose  relation  of  percentage  to  this  subject  in  prindide,  drilled  on  type 
problems  illustrating  the  three  cases  in  percentage,  thus  preparing  the 
pupils  for  an  easy  mastery  of  this  subject  in  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  work  in  measuring,  special  applications  were  subordinated 
to  general  principles.  Thus  the  principles  in  surface  measure  were 
carefully  taught  before  special  rules  for  plastering,  or  carpeting,  or 
papering  were  allowed. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  in  percentage  and  its  applications 
was  as  efficiently  done  as  it  could  be  with  the  present  unsatisfactory 
book  which  the  teachers  use. 

History, — The  history  work  beginning  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
with  stories  associated  with  the  national  holidays  was  expanded  in  the 
third  and  fourth  to  include  biographical  studies  of  leading  historical 
characters,  together  with  the  study  of  the  capital  city.  It  was  made 
to  correlate  whenever  possible  with  the  local  geography  taught.  The 
facts  developed  were  made  the  basis  of  compositions.  Some  of  the 
best  produced  in  the  grades  were  written  on  these  subjects.  The  sub- 
ject of  history  in  this  lower  grade  was  always  interesting  and  gener- 
ally well  taught.  It  served  as  a  good  preparation  for  the  same  work 
in  the  next  grade.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  book  used  served  more  as  a 
reading  book  and  less  as  a  text  than  formerly.  In  accordance  with 
your  direction,  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  was  to  interest  the  pupib 
and  to  inspire  within  them  a  love  for  the  study — a  desire  to  continue 
it.     To  this  end  nothing  like  a  connected  story  of  the  country's  life 
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was  attempted.  No  formal  history  work  was  done,  yet  much  histori- 
cal information  remained  with  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  pupils  produce  facts  in  their  own  words 
when  the  biographies  were  discussed  after  reading.  Maps,  pictures, 
supplementary  reading — every  possible  help  was  used  by  the  teachers 
to  increase  interest  in  the  work. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  formal  history  work  was  begun 
and  linished.  In  the  sixth  year  the  periods  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  the  Revolutionary  war  were  studied.  In  the 
seventh  the  Revolutionary  period  was  reviewed  and  the  study  continued 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  these  two  years  the  pupils  did  much 
reading  and  sifting  of  facts.  With  the  help  of  the  teacher  outlines 
were  made  and  studied.  Finally,  essential  facts  were  selected  and 
fixed  by  careful  drill. 

It  was  thought  by  many  seventh-grade  teachers  that  the  work  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  should  be  more  thoroughly  done  in  the  sixth  year 
in  order  to  lighten  the  work  in  the  seventh  year.  This  might  be  done 
by  abridging  the  requirements  in  the  pc^riod  of  exploration  and 
discovery. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  study  of  local  history  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  the  two  pamphlets  furnished  the  grade  a  year  ago.  Many 
teachers  used  the  following  plan  for  carrying  on  this  part  of  the  year's 
work:  Individual  reports,  written  or  oral,  on  the  various  departments 
of  the  local  government  were  prepared  by  the  pupils.  While  these 
pamphlets  were  valuable  aids  to  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  these 
reports,  they  furnished  but  a  part  of  the  information  used  in  prepar- 
ing them.  A  great  deal  of  original  research  was  undertaken  by  the 
pupils,  officials  were  interviewed,  records  examined,  and  the  city's 
history  and  government  studied  from  every  possible  way.  In  the 
scheme  for  this  work  assignments  of  subjects  were  made  well  in 
advance  of  the  dates  when  the  reports  were  due.  These  reports  were 
read  to  the  school  and  criticised.  By  this  method  of  the  treatment  of 
the  history  of  the  local  government  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  inde- 
pendence of  effort  was  cultivated,  and  much  new  and  interesting 
information  was  brought  to  light.  The  work  in  local  civics  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  study  of  the  origin  and  analysis  of  the  Constitution.  The 
work  was  creditably  done  despite  the  unsatisfactory  text-book  in  use. 
The  supervisors  and  teachers  noted  with  satisfaction  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  on  the  subject  of 
civics  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  work  in  civics  can  not  fail  of  great 
improvement  through  this  change. 

The  teachers  have  realized  more  than  ever  befoi-e  this  year  that  the 
preparation  for  their  history  work  required  extensive  reading  and 
most  careful  planning,  and  in  most  cases  this  preparation  was  made. 
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The  philosophical  method  of  the  study  of  history  considers  all  histor- 
ical information  from  the  standpoint  of  cause  and  effect;  bat  little  eu 
be  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  the  study 
of  history  in  this  way,  but  this  little  is  creditably  done  in  the  Wash- 
ngton  school. 

Geography. — Geography  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  earth 
as  the  home  of  man.  This  modem  definition  is  one  with  which  the 
instructions  on  this  subject  in  the  Washington  school  is  in  perfect 
accord.  The  human  side  of  geography  has  been  emphasized.  The 
finished  products  of  nature's  resources  and  man^s  industries,  thoi^ 
which  minister  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man,  have  been  first 
and  chiefly  studied,  and  then  the  pupils  have  been  led  back  step  by 
step  through  the  industrial  processes  of  mining,  agriculture,  lumber- 
ing, and  transportation  to  the  origin  of  these  natural  resources,  to  the 
physical  side  of  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  child's  self -activity  has 
been  given  the  greatest  possible  stimulus,  for  the  relation  of  the  earth 
to  man  from  the  standpoint  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  far 
more  interesting  to  him  than  is  the  study  of  any  physical  phenomena 
found  in  rock,  river,  cloud,  or  rain,  and  far  more  beneficial  and  just 
as  educational.  Not  that  physical  geography  has  been  ignored,  only 
properly  subordinated. 

Place  geography  was  studied  incidentally  very  largely.  In  thii?  and 
also  in  the  industrial  and  coniinercial  foiiturcs  of  the  work  as  great 
care  wtis  exercised  to  avoid  excessive  minutiie  as  was  taken  to  tix 
clearly  and  permanently  the  large  and  important  facts  whifh  were 
developed  and  which  were  to  make  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
pupiPs  knowledge  of  j^eography.  It  is  believed  that  \yo\\\  care  and 
intelligence  have  been  shown  by  the  teachers  this  year  in  outlining  the 
work  in  geogmph\%  us  well  as  in  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  pupils 
was  w^ell  done. 

The  geography  work  begins  with  the  third  grade  and  is  closely 
woven  in  with  the  work  in  history  and  nature.  The  first  year's  work 
in  geography  is  one  almost  entirely  of  observation.  Little  verbal 
description  is  here  used.  Relative  and  absolute  positions  are  learned 
by  comparison  with  fixed  points  observed  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens.  Map  drawing,  beginning  with  the  schoolroom,  takes  in  step 
by  step  adjacent  halls,  rooms,  school  yard  and  building,  block,  and, 
finally,  the  capital  city.  Facts  learned  were  fixed  by  oral  and  written 
composition.  Some  h)cal  field  work  was  done  in  neighboring  jmrk, 
field,  or  woods  with  profit  to  the  pupil. 

The  fourth  gnide  work  in  geography  reviewed  that  of  the  third, 
and  jointed  to  this  study  of  th(>  city  that  of  neighboring  cities,  rivers, 
and  localitiivs.  Following  this  the  continent  of  North  America  wa:^ 
studied  briefly,  both  as  to  its  physical  and  political  divisions,  and  then 
the  last  vstep  in  the  expansion  of  local  geography  was  taken  and  the 
pupiJ  wa.s  helped  to  a  conceptiou  of  th(i  world  as  a  whole.     This  fonn- 
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datioD  laid,  the  last  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  further  study 
of  the  United  States  from  the  standpoints  of  its  commerce  and  indus- 
try. States  were  grouped  according  to  products,  and  careful  drill 
•  was  had  upon  important  cities  and  rivers. 

The  fifth  grade  work  was  largely  a  review  and  amplification  of 
that  in  the  fourth  year,  with  the  addition  of  South  America.  Collat- 
eral reading  from  our  Amerit^an  neighbors  was  furnished  the  pupil. 
In  this  grade  was  begun  systematic  work  in  the  geography  of  current 
events,  which  was  continued  through  the  sixth  and  seventh.  This  is 
a  most  important  part  of  the  work  in  geography  at  any  time,  and 
especially  so  at  the  present,  when  history  is  being  made  so  rapidly. 

The  sixth  grade  work  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  in 
geography,  as  this  year  the  United  States  is  finally  studied  and 
reviewed.  Many  teachers  in  this  grade  have  made  exhaustive  outlines 
during  this  year  of  the  work  in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  similar  outlines  by  other  teachers,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism  by  the  supervising  principal.  These  outlines  were 
discussed  in  teachers'  meetings  with  the  aim  of  producing  one  having 
the  best  features  of  them  all.  Collateral  reading  from  Carpenter's 
North  America  was  furnished  this  grade. 

A  very  valuable  help  to  the  seventh  grade  work  is  Adams's  Com- 
mercial Geography,  furnished  this  year. 

Penmanship, — The  essentials  of  modern  business  penmanship  are 
legibility,  speed,  and  ease  in  writing.  These  essentials  are  acquired 
by  persistent,  intelligent,  painstaking  practice,  with  more  or  less 
adherence  to  certain  prescribed  positions  for  both  body  and  hand,  and 
to  certain  recognized  standard  forms  of  letters.  The  place  of  the  copy 
book  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship  is  a  subordinate  one,  and  is  so  rec- 
ognized by  most  Washington  teachers.  At  best  it  but  supplements  the 
teacher's  work.  It  furnishes  perfect  copies  for  the  practice  of  the 
pupils  and  printed  instructions  to  govern  his  pi*actice,  but  the  teacher 
must  interpret  these  copies  by  aid  of  the  blackboard  and  see  that  these 
printed  instructions  and  all  others  are  observed,  not  only  in  the  formal 
exercise  in  penmanship  but  in  all  the  daily  writing  of  the  pupil  if 
good  writing  is  secured.  The  copy  book  lends  emphasis  and  stimulus 
to  the  work,  but  without  the  added  emphasis  and  stimulus  furnished 
by  the  teacher's  enthusiasm  in  the  work  little  good  results  can  be 
obtained. 

The  copy  book  furnished  the  second  grade  last  year  was  not  supplied 
this  year.  The  large  letters  used  in  the  writing  of  this  grade  could 
not  be  well  accommodated  by  the  small  spacing  in  this  book.  In  its 
place  was  supplied,  on  trial,  the  Cadmus  tablet  with  its  accompanying 
practice  book. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  both  teachers  and  supei*visors  that  no 
copy  book  at  all  is  needed  in  the  second  grade. 

While  the  work  in  penmanship  in  the  Washington  schooU  \&  w^^j 


I  wholly  Kiili^fiictorv.  wn  l>eli^ve  that  the  improvement  noted  in  la^st  year's 
?part  has  Ihh'Ii  continut^d  in  the  work  of  thii*  year*  Th*^  thoughtfol 
cher  liaw  rero^nixed  the  fact  that  the  great  quaatity  of  written  work 
done  by  the  piipit^  daily  i^hould,  if  carefully  done,  furnish  sufficient 
prai'tiee  to  insure  good  pencians^hip  in  the  upper  g^rades,  and  he  m 
gt^nc rally  endeavoring  to  «ee  that  it  ist  iso  done. 

/%t/.^tf^lmft/,—Th^  work  in  medical  inspection  has  stimulated  f^ome- 
what  the  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene  during  the  past  year*  The 
nnderlyinjf  principle  in  the  present  course  of  study  in  thij^  siubject, 
\h^  llio  intelligent  care  of  the  body^  has  been  emphasised  in  thi*s  way, 
(treat  need  ih  felt  for  more  suitable  text-books  in  this  subject,  and  the 
hc^pe  \^  Jien>  exprcj^scd  that  they  may  tK?  provided  this  year. 

Ah  in  years  jiast,  but  little  formal  work  in  the  study  of  phyHiologT 
and  anatomy  of  the  IkkIv  was  attempted.  Instruction  was  furnishwl 
in  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  laws  relating  to  these  subjects 
were*  daily  applied  in  the  care  of  the  schoolroom  and  with  the  pupil  in 
the  cure  of  his  own  body.  This  instructioD  was  graded,  as  re^quired  by 
the  courne,  to  suit  variouEi  needs  of  the  children. 

8UFBBYISION. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  supendaors  during  the  past  year, 
as  it  has  heretofore  been,  to  help  the  teaching  in  die  Washington 
public  schools  by  helping  the  teacher.  While  every  succedsful  teacher 
must  in  a  certain  sense  work  out  his  o^n  salvation,  pedagogically 
speaking,  he  does  so  in  a  measure  by  seeking  and  making  use  of  good 
advice  and  wise  counsel.  This  the  supervisors  have  tried  at  all  times 
to  give.  We  hope  we  have  not  always  failed.  We  have  felt  the  need 
of  more  time  to  give  to  this  purely  educational  side  of  our  work.  The 
strong  teacher  needs  but  little  of  our  time,  but  to  help  the  weak  teacher 
requires  upon  our  part  the  most  careful  study  of  his  teaching  day  by 
day,  of  his  personality  as  it  affects  the  children  before  him,  of  his 
scholarship,  and  of  the  preparation  which  he  makes  for  his  work,  as 
well  as  the  results  which  he  secures.  This  requires  more  time  than  is 
afforded  by  a  visit  to  his  school  of  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  two  or  three 
times  per  month. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  supervisor's  duties  outside  of  those  purely 
educational  have  been  so  well  and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  reports  of 
this  body  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  here  again  enumerate 
them.  We  will  say,  however,  that  with  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  schools  year  by  year  sees  an  increase  in  these  clerical  duties, 
and  do  what  we  may  to  prevent  they  greatly  encroach  upon  that  part 
of  our  time  which  could  with  more  profit  be  given  to  the  supervision 
and  examination  of  the  schools.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  believe 
the  supervision  of  the  past  year  to  have  been  fully  up  to  that  pf 
previous  years. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  of  the  duties  of  the  super- 
visor is  the  annual  rating  of  his  teachers  which  he  is  required  to  make. 
To  do  this,  in  the  language  of  last  year's  report,  with  even  and  exact 
justice  to  all  is  his  most  earnest  desire.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
your  instructions,  Mr.  Superintendent,  he  endeavors  to  make  sure  that 
his  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  his  teachers  is  comprehensive,  only 
regarding  the  large  and  important  elements  of  the  teacher's  work. 
He  remembers  that  the  good  teacher  is  of  more  than  one  type  and 
that  results  count  for  more  than  methods.  He  knows  the  value  of 
sympathy  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  and  most  willingly  and  freely 
gives  it.  Next  to  his  desire  to  be  just  is  his  desire  to  be  thought  just 
by  his  teachers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Medical  impection. — An  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for 
the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1904,  made  provision  for  the  first  time  for  medical  inspection  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  Commissioners  ordered  a  competitive  examination  of  can- 
didates for  positions  as  medical  inspectors.  This  examination  was 
held  July  22,  1903.  Twenty-two  candidates  took  the  examination,  but 
only  six  of  them  were  successful.  In  consequence  another  examina- 
tion was  ordered  and  held  on  September  9,  1903,  the  result  of  which 
increased  the  eligible  list  to  eleven,  one  short  of  the  number  provided 
for  by  Congress  These  eleven  successful  candidates  were  appointed 
by  the  (Commissioners  and  carried  on  the  work  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  under  directions  and  regulations  prepared  by  the 
health  office  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Commi.s- 
sioners.     On  May  24,  1904,  the  twelfth  inspector  was  appointed. 

It  was  found  impossible  with  the  number  of  inspectors  provided  to 
make  daily  inspection  of  each  school.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  most  remote  county  schools,  however,  the  schedule  of  visits 
reported  by  the  inspectors  shows  that  each  school  has  been  visited 
regularly  from  two  to  three  times  per  week  during  the  year.  The 
teachers  cooperated  in  every  possible  way  with  the  inspectors  to 
make  this  initial  year  of  the  work  a  success.  The  inspectors  them- 
selves were  at  all  times  courteous  in  their  relations  with  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents,  and  exercised  good  judgment  and  commendable 
discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Both  as  an  educating 
influence  and  as  an  immediate  prevention  to  the  spread  of  disease  the 
work  has  undoubtedly  been  successful.  The  following  data  were 
obtained  from  the  record  of  the  health  office: 

Visits  to  school  buildings 8, 110 

VisitB  to  residences 247 

Papilfl  examined ^ 10,262 

Pupils  exdnded 1,288 
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FfafShw^mdaMbtd 5,858 

■  of  diphtheriB • . .... S 

>  ol  cfaickcB  pox 67 

I  ol  Gennan  DkBMlei IIS 

>of  mompe flO 

Cm  ol  pediniliMW 431 

CaK«  «f  iiarijaiiim 25 

Om»  of  ooojniictiTitiB 50 

OMVof  whooping coqgli.... 20 

QMS  of  tonnlitie 35 

Trealmeiit  ms  advised  in  316  cases  for  defective  vision,  and  in  49 
cases  for  defective  bearing. 

In  an  examination  of  114  pupils  in  the  hi^h  and  manual  training 
schools  who  were  candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  it 
was  reconmieDded  that  three  of  thej<se  pupils  be  rejected  on  account  of 
physical  defects  which  render  them  unable  to  perform  their  work  as 
teachers. 

-S'^^V  g'lrden^. — During  the  year  just  closed  'great  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  subject  of  school  gardening.  The  full  fruits,  liter- 
ally and  figuratively  speaking*  of  the  teachers  and  pupils'  efforts  in 
this  line  of  school  work  will  not  be  seen  until  the  schools  open  in  Sep- 
tember, but  enough  was  oliser^-ed  in  June  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  experiment  has  been  a  suecos. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Agricultural  Dejiartnient,  and  through  an 
arrangement  made  by  this  LVi>artniont  with  a  loi*al  seed  firm,  requisi- 
tions for  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  were  honored  in  the  early  spring 
from  every  teacher  in  the  schools  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  cent  per 
package.  Circuhirs  of  instructions  as  to  the  planting  of  these  seeds 
and  caring  for  the  flowers  and  vegetables  both  from  the  Agricultural 
Deimrtnjent  and  normal  school  followed.  Soil  was  furnished  when 
called  for  and  the  work  was  thus  l)egun.  To  this  point  it  had  gone  on 
uniformly.  From  this  ix)int  the  development  was  determined  by  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Something  of  value  has 
l>een  done  on  almost  ever}'  school  ground  in  the  city,  and  on  many 
much  has  been  done. 

With  the  fruit  of  experience  and  the  recognition  of  the  movement 
by  Congress  in  appropriation,  there  will  undoubtedly  develop  out  of 
this  multiform  effort  of  teacliers  and  pupils  a  plan  for  school  garden- 
ing which  will  not  only  serve  the  educational  purpose  of  the  move- 
njent,  but  at  the  same  time  do  much  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  school  grounds  from  the  artisti<'  standpoint. 

Lerturrx.  -Ww  admirable  course  of  hvtures  provided  for  the  teach- 
ers of  th(^  Washington  public  schools  of  the  first  eight  divisions  through 
th(»  efforts  of  prominent  members  of  tlie  Teacher's  Annuity  and  Aid 
AsHcwiation  last  year  w^as  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  well  patronized 
by  the  teachers  tliat  a  becond  couy^^  vf^^a  arranged  for  the  year  just 
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closed.  The  lecturers  of  this  second  course  proved  to  be  both  as 
entertaining  and  as  profitable  as  were  those  of  the  first.  The  teachers 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge  are  to  be  commended  and  congratulated 
for  their  zeal  and  ability  which  both  prompted  the  undertaking  and 
carried  it  forward  to  so  successful  a  completion. 

A  like  course  was  successfully  arranged  for  this  year  by  the  teachers 
of  the  colored  schools. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects  for  both 
courses: 

White  schools:  Francis  Landy  Patton,  "Psychology  of  moral  obli- 
gation;" Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,  "The  standard  of  propriety 
in  speech;-'  Caroline  Hazard,  "Moral  education  in  schools;"  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  "The  old  versus  the  new  political  economy;"  Liberty 
H^^de  Bailey,  "The  nature  study  movement;"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
'^Problems  of  Greater  America;"  William  J.  Long,  "The  study  of 
nature  and  animal  life." 

Colored  schools:  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,  "The  standard  of 
propriety  in  speech;"  Caroline  Hazard,  "Moral  education  in  schools;" 
O.  I.  Woodley,  "Some  reasons  why  teachers  fail;"  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
"The  value  of  art  and  skill  in  industry;"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
"Teachers'  self  culture;"  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "Heredity  and  the  public 
schools." 

Another  series  of  lectures  of  profit  to  the  teachers  was  that  on  public 
health  provided  by  the  board  of  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  following  is  the  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects: 
Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickling,  "First  aid;"  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward, 
"Contagious  diseases;"  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  "Tuberculosis;" 
Gen.  Walter  Wyman,  "Public  hygiene;"  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  "The 
care  of  the  body." 

Salaries. — ^The  supervisors  with  one  accord  indorse  the  action  of 
Congress  in  providing  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1904:-5  for  so  gen- 
erous an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grade  teachers.  May 
the  good  work  go  on. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Truaticy. — ^The  law  which  failed  of  enactment  by  the  last  Congress 
we  believe  to  have  been  a  wise  measure,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  next  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  Mr.  Superintendent,  to  express  for  myself 
and  associates  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  at  all 
times  by  yourself  and  assistants,  and  to  thank  you  for  much  helpful 
advice  and  counsel  which  we  have  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Johnson. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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Fnpib  r«'aftrnUt«d --.- .__,,* 5.®S 

Vmmm  d  dipliUmriii...... .___. *.*,-,  ^ 

Otmem  of  chickt-n  pox , -, CT 

Oaoetiof  tucmalt^ ^.-...--^-^•*^-* .,-.--. - S$ 

Ctoco  of  (Terman  meAele«. ,<,,,...-« . _-, ItS 

ftffrn  of  niumfn* _. ._ ._., *.  6& 

dies  of  [ledicuIfNfds, ,,. * ,..**,^.,,**. **..*■--__. .^_-*_.,  iSl 

Ciuse!^  of  ft*caflntirm,,,. ..>...,^«,^,,«.p..,..*.-. ^^..«.« ^.--—  ^ 

CftSBi  of  t^onjuncUvitiji .- .,,,- ---.  50 

Cum  at  whooping <x>ugti ,..,. -_-.  20 

CWMaa  of  tonsilltie...,, - _.,* 35 

Treataient  was  fid  vised  m  346  caseh  for  defective  vision,  and  in  4if 
cas^^  for  defective  hearings 

In  an  exHaiination  of  114  pupilj^  in  the  ht^h  and  Tnanual  training 
84:lio*>Ls  who  were  oiindidates  for  admission  to  the  noniiHl  nchocdji  it 
wart  recommended  that  three  of  these  pupilt*  be  rejected  on  account  of 
physica]  defectJsi  which  render  thetn  naable  to  perform  their  work  a.^ 
teachers. 

School  (^afv/^^fl,— During  the  year  just  closed  'great  empbaj^ij^  has 
lieen  jilaced  on  the  Huhjcct  of  sehool  ^rdenin^.  The  full  fruits,  liter 
ally  and  tigumtively  isjwjakinu^^  of  the  teacher^  and  pupils'  effort.'^  in 
thit^  line  of  school  work  will  not  be  seen  until  the  s^^lKH>b  open  in  Sep- 
te  in  tier,  but  enongli  was  observed  in  June  to  warrant  the  Htatemerit 
that  the  experiment  has  been  a  success. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  through  an 
arrangement  made  by  this  Department  with  a  local  seed  firm,  requisi- 
tions for  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  were  honored  in  the  early  spring 
from  every  teacher  in  the  schools  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  cent  per 
package.  Circulars  of  instructions  as  to  the  planting  of  these  seeds 
and  C4iring  for  the  flowers  and  vegetables  both  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  normal  school  followed.  Soil  was  furnished  when 
called  for  and  the  work  was  thus  begun.  To  this  point  it  had  gone  on 
uniformly.  From  this  point  the  development  was  determined  b^^  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Something  of  value  has 
been  done  on  almost  every  school  ground  in  the  city,  and  on  many 
much  has  been  done. 

With  the  fruit  of  experience  and  the  recognition  of  the  movement 
by  Congress  in  appropriation,  there  will  undoubtedly  develop  out  of 
this  multiform  effort  of  teachers  and  pupils  a  plan  for  school  garden- 
ing which  will  not  only  serve  the  educational  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  do  much  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  school  grounds  from  the  artisti<^  standpoint. 

Lectures, — The  admirable  course  of  lectures  provided  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Washington  public  schools  of  the  first  eight  divisions  through 
the  efforts  of  prominent  members  of  the  Teacher's  Annuity  and  Aid 
Association  last  year  was  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  well  patronized 
by  the  teachers  that  a  second  course  Yfaa  arranged  for  the  year  just 
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closed.  The  lecturers  of  this  second  course  proved  to  be  both  as 
entertaining  and  as  profitable  as  were  those  of  the  first.  The  teachers 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge  are  to  be  commended  and  congratulated 
for  their  zeal  and  ability  which  both  prompted  the  undertaking  and 
carried  it  forward  to  so  successful  a  completion. 

A  like  course  was  successf ully  arranged  for  this  year  by  the  teachers 
of  the  colored  schools. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects  for  both 
courses: 

Whit(^  schools:  Francis  Landy  Patton,  "Psychology  of  moral  obli- 
gation;" Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,  ''The  standard  of  propriety 
in  speech;"'  Caroline  Hazard,  "Moral  education  in  schools;"  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  "The  old  versus  the  new  political  economy;"  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  "The  nature  study  movement;"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
'^Problems  of  Greater  America;"  William  J.  Long,  "The  study  of 
nature  and  animal  life." 

Colored  schools:  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,  "The  standard  of 
propriety  in  speech;"  Caroline  Hazard,  "Moral  education  in  schools;" 
O.  I.  Woodley,  "Some  reasons  why  teachers  fail;"  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
"The  value  of  art  and  skill  in  industry;"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
"Teachers'  self  culture;"  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "Heredity  and  the  public 
schools." 

Another  series  of  lectures  of  profit  to  the  teachers  was  that  on  public 
health  provided  by  the  board  of  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  following  is  the  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects: 
Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickling,  "First  aid;"  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward, 
"Contagious  diseases;"  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  "Tuberculosis;" 
Gen.  Walter  Wyman,  "Public  hygiene;"  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  "The 
care  of  the  body." 

Salaries, — The  supervisors  with  one  accord  indorse  the  action  of 
Congress  in  providing  in  the  appropriation  act  for  lOO-ir-S  for  so  gen- 
erous an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grade  teachers.  May 
the  go(xl  work  go  on. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Truaiwy, — The  law  which  failed  of  enactment  by  the  last  Congress 
we  believe  to  have  been  a  wise  measure,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  next  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  Mr.  Superintendent,  to  express  for  myself 
and  associates  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  at  all 
times  by  yourself  and  assistants,  and  to  thank  you  for  much  helpful 
advice  and  counsel  which  we  have  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Johnson. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superinteiulent  of  Sclwola. 
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TluinMOD,  Twelfth  itrcet^bet  v(?en  K  mnd  L  ■treota 

NW ,..„„.„, ..,„,., 

Johiucm,  Mount  PlM«uit  ..,„... 

Johnnoti  Annex,  Mount  Plneiitit 

BubbArd^  ICenyon  Ktreett  betw^n  Eleventh  mod 

Twelfth  sirpetflNW ,, 

Jforfmii,  Calironila  iiveniie^  between  CbamplHin 

arcnue  iitid  Eig-htcf^nthntrevtNW, *.**.. .....** 


Whole  numlierof  achcxtl*: 
1001 

ifloa... ...,..,,.. 


2     II 

2  .   1  ' 


I  I  1     I     1  ,   1  j   1    19 


11 


10  i     90 

11  I   5  I  9e 


S      10 

H    if 


100  1    « 

10»     1(M) 


a  EiRht  pmrtice  Mhooln  under  nnpcrviHion  of  four  normal  teachen. 

bOm*  riMun  iixed  by  normal  school  and  three  for  other  purposes. 

cintrludinff  four  normal  tt'achtrs  and  one  awtistant  to  the  principal  of  the  buildiuK. 

(f  One  nK>m  used  for  ('<K)kinK  nnd  oiu>  r<M)m  for  cnttinf^  ana  fitting  school. 

elncludiiiK  a-ssistant  to  principal  and  a»!>iHtant  kindciigfarten  teacher. 

/Including  Hssistant  to  principal. 

aOne  room  nsc<l  forcookinK  sch<M>l. 

*Inclijdinjf  assistant  kimienrartcn  teacher. 

'On«  room  use<l  for  ci>okin^  .»*chool  and  two  roomn  for  manual  traininjcr. 

'rOne  room  u-sed  for  cfMikin^  s<h(K>l,onc  for  manual  training,  and  one  for  cutting  and  fitting  class. 


Table  II. — Shouiug  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 


How 
heate<i. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Water- 
closets. 


Play  room.H.  i       Yanl^. 


Owni.tl 

or 
ffnlc*!. 


Franklin I  Steam... 

Th<»inson ,  Furnace . 

Adams do 

l)<'n  n  ij»on I  Steam  . . . 

Fr)rce do 

Harrison Furnac«>. 

Berrct ' do 

John-oil do 

.lohnsoii  .Vnncx  ,  Stoves,,. 

HuhlMird Furnace. 

Morgan do 


-|- 


Excollentrt    Fair (Jixxl |  Excellent b.i  Insufficient. 

Go«m1 do Fair ,  Insufficient.'.... 

Excelh'Ut  .    Excellent  '•  Excellent  I  Excellent  ..i  Small 

do do I  G<xxl I do '  Excellent  .. 

do Fair ,  Excellent  , do Small I 


.do. 


•|  ' 


.do. 


do Excellent   do 

<T<K>d <lo do I do I  In.Miitlicieiit. 

Excellent.    Fair ,  (Jooil |  Good Fair 

(iood I\K»r Ncmc** None i do 

Excellent  .    Good '  Excellent  |  Excellent  ..'  Excellent  .J 

.do do do i do do ■ 


•1- 


Owni'^i. 
IK.. 
Do. 

n... 

I'M. 

!>.» 

1.... 

Ik.. 
I>o. 


'» Five  rooms,  jKKir. 


''Ut.ys'  play  nwms  insufficient. 


<•  See  Johnson  School 


Tahlk  III. 

—Showing  half-day  schools. 

Gmdenof 

haU-dny 

school  8» 

lOtM. 

»ChtM»1. 

Halfway 

achoolti. 

NumtMT 
ftlHjive  rt^'- 
ond  pT^dc< 

1904 

1903. 

Fon'i> 

^ 

1,2 

PhHw ...                                                                         ..„..*** 

HuhbArd ...„_„... 

4 

3.S.2.2 

" .". 

Totrtl 

fi 

4. 

„ 



' 
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Table  IV. — Showing  diairibuHon  of  pupils  by  gradea^  attendance ^  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Ntmiberof 

•cboola. 

Wboie  en- 
rol Imeut, 

rotlmeDt, 

ATQragv 

itallyatteud' 

AT«ntg«  number  of 

pupili  per  Leftcbef* 

6nide> 

I9M, 

iim. 

IIMH. 

iios. 

1901. 

1908. 

1904. 

I90a. 

Bulled  on 

IV  bole 
enroll' 
jnetiL 

Buedoti 

■Tcnge 

enroll^ 

meat. 

Eighth 

11 
10 
tl 
10 
11 
\1 
11 
10 

It 
11 
1ft 
11 
11 
13 
12 
11 

496 

4m 

476 
MO 

507 
4fi7 
600 
486 
4&7 

fm 

50S 
5ft7 

407 
376 
409 

415 

3H6 
417 

4S2 

131 
412 
SS7 
427 
421 
430 

381 
3R2 
31^1 

3B3 
3AS 

;^ 

3S0 

400 
374 
40S 
SKI 
302 
394 
3W 
393 

4^3 
4^4 
44.1 
4».5 
44.4 
30.6 
42,4 
54.0 

37.0 
S7*5 

f^ixth , -._,.. 

S7,l 

FliXh    *****,.„, „,. 

39.8 

Pourtli - , 

37.7 

ThlpJ    —  »**.,* 

3S.  1 

Second -.... 

Fim„., 

36,0 

41,7 

Ktndei^^arten. « . 

6ti 
4 

«1 
A 

206 

4,003 

2S« 

a.  206 
127 

140 

2,96& 
109 

S,102 

127 

46.0 

37.3 
3L7 

ltotal„,.,.., , 

90 

9« 

4,07» 

4,338 

S.S3S 

t,AH 

3,074 

a,  229 

4b,  a 

37.0 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendancey  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils^  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance, 1904. 

Cases  of  tardiness. 

Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 

Substitute  serrice. 

Month. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1908. 

September 

97.7 

95 

94.5 

91.7 

90 

90.8 

90.6 

92.7 

90.5 

92.9 

Ill 
602 
652 
685 
992 
761 
705 
506 
808 
444 

116 
648 
528 
709 
798 
649 
564 
403 
616 
287 

2 

9 
15 
26 
25 
19 
18 

9 
11 

6 

6 

17.5 
17 

45.5 
58.5 
68.5 
65.5 
10.5 
27.5 
88.5 

4.5 

October 

17.5 

November 

27 

Deeember 

89.5 

January  

71 

February 

102.5 

March 

94 

April 

68 

M^y.. .:..:::. ::.:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

28.5 

June . . . , 

10.5 

Total 

6,253 

5,318 

135 

845 

458 

i 

Tabub  \l,^Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 60 

Other  normal  schools 7 

Colleges 3 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 16 

Total 94 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 98 


.  PIxthiutd  LrtTW«*KW 

Seatoa,  1,  between  Swrnul  imi  Thinl  HretUXW, 

Twiniiif,  Third*  Wtwepti  N  fin*1  O  slt^'ts  NW  .,. 
JlortK.  Rt  belvwn  rutii  »^Ln-«T  «iid  New  J&nef 

«TcnUt>  N  W  ,„_„.,,,. . „_.,._„_.,._, 

H«tify,  F,  iMjtwiwn  Sixth  &iid  j^r^ntli  Htn^tmNW, 
Folk,  fieteiilU  wifl  PstnxfeNW 

f^elpi,  Vpmic>nt    llv«[ml.^   ttiftwM^  T   And   V 
KliwIaNW... .„ 

1«M „, *..,...->•,„„..*,-. 


1 

1 


{V} 


1 


1 

I 

3**    I 


10  I  t 

n  j  * 

IS  n 

f  It 

H  12 


t 

11 


8  4m 


88     77  I 
9a    8i  I 


9> 


n  F'kiir  iirftcttef?  si-ln^ls  utiiU^r  «.a|PC'n'biioti  two  nmrniH  tvmQhvtw. 

^Inc^luaiiif  aiKfitaiil  kindcirfn^eu  t^ctier.  two  nomuU  iQibelici^.  Mid  vagkMRt  to  the  prlaclpttl  «l 
ths  building. 

dlndudki^iiisUtuii  kinders^en  tntclii*rt 


Building. 

How            ....          Ventila- 
heated.    ^      ^^^^^'            tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Owned 
Yards.              or 
rented. 

Abbot 

Seaton 

Twininj? 

Furnace..   G<x)d i  Fair 

Steam....!  Excellent  |  Poor 

Furnace .  J do Good 

Good 

Poor 

do.... 

None 

Good  .... 
....do.... 

None 

Good 

.     .  do 

Owned. 
Do. 
Da 

Morse* 1 do ■ do 1 do 

Fair 

....do.... 

do 

Do. 

Henrv 

Steam ' do i  Poor 

do.... 

Good 

Fair 

do. 

Do 

Polk." 

Furnace  .J do 

Good 

Poor 

Excellent 

do 

do 

Do 

Webster 

Steam 

do.... 

.  ...do.... 

....do.... 

None 

Small 

Do 

PhelpM 

Furnace. . 

do  .... 

Excellent 

do.  a.. 

Do 

6'24-4i*20    0    street 
607-609    0   street 

Rcntetl. 
IK) 

NW.c 
212  H  street  NWrf. 

Do 

a  Five  rooms  i;KX)r. 
c  Used  for  cooking. 


'>  I'sed  for  manual  training. 

'  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking. 


T.\BLE  III. — Sfunririg  half-day  schooh. 


Building. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grades  of  half-day 

Number 
abtwe 

1904. 

1903. 

schools.  1904.      !  ^3L" 
1    grade, 

1      1904. 

Abbot   

2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 

2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

1  1  i 

Phelps 

1*2    

Morse                 

1.1,2. 2.  sis                   2 
2  2 

Henry 

Polk 

I'.l 
1,1,2.2 

Webster 

Total 

18 

16 

■2 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance j  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Wha]i>  enrol]- 

Average  dtUr 

Avero^  number  of 
pui^llEitH^r  U-H(:her. 

GnulL'. 

1S04, 

iMd, 

1901. 

iQoa. 

1904, 

190R. 

1!M>4. 

190(1 

whole      avera^u 
en  ml]-      t-UTulT- 
mi^nt,        menu 

Eighth „,, 

Seven  th, ..*.-.-. -- 
Si^th 

il! 

11 

tl 
12 
13 

8 
9 
10 
11 
U 
1^ 
14 
U 

348 

374 
417 
470 
481 

463 
605 

379 

^m 

4fl9 
&1» 

filM 
C60 

296 

358 
30« 
4»2 
465 
410 
479 

330 : 

3^  1 
429 
4«1  1 

4m 

IWO 
512  ' 

2H0 

307 

327 

371 

4M 

433  . 

3R1 

305 

4o:i 

^39 
471 
49() 
41^9 

4^.5 
41.  & 
4€,  3 
47. 0 

i;i.7 

47.7 
38.5 
4rv6 

ai.o 

Fifth 

Foyrth „,. 

Thlr<l 

42.2 

Becoiid.. 

^.1 

Plral,.„ 

90,  ft 

TftUl, 

3 

14ft 

4.1fi7 

9fl 

t1»l 

2.W1 
S7 

131 

44.3 
424.  :i 

S8.D 
32.6 

Totals..,..,. 

m 

w 

3,828 

4,375 

3,^57 

S,7M  1 

3,<)E» 

3,5K3 

44,5 

37.  »J 

Table  \ . — Shoving  percentage  of  attendance ,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils  j  and  ahseuce  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Mtwilh. 


September  . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February . . , 

March 

April 

Mav 

JUIK- 


Per  cent- 
age  of 
attend- 
ance, 
1904. 


96.9 

94.2 

»4 

92.6 

92.1 

92.3 

91.6 

93 

81.9 

98.7 


ToUil. 


Cases  of  tardiness.  ' 


1904. 


1903. 


Tardi-  , 
;  nessof  i 
!  teachers, 
I      1904. 


Substitute  Hervice. 


1904. 


80 

65 

427 

470 

466 

377 

460 

591 

680 

687 

419 

506 

443 

496 

280 

326 

431 

440 

229 

204 

3,764 

4, 162 

21.5 
88.5 
63.6 

39. 5 
104.5 

83.5 
81 

27. 6 
43.5 
31 


15 

37 

19 

30.5 
117 
116.6 
155 
112.5 
106 

81.6 


59 


574 


740 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  }y\ishin(fton  Normal  School,  other  normal 
schiMtls,  rol/egrs,  kiu(h'rgorteit:\,  and  ii(tugr':(iu(dt>>. 

\Vashingt<.n  Normal  Sc1uh)1 65 

Other  normal  schools 7 

Colleges 2 

Kindergartens 6 

Nongraduates 13 

Total 93 

Counted  nujre  l  !:an  oiuo 3 

Total 90 


PTTBLIO  SCHOOLS   OK  THE   BtSTHICT   OF   COLDICBIA* 

TIltRD   DIVISION. 

Tablk  L — Shomng  location  &/  huilihn^t  rmd  diittrihtitifm  of^Aoots  61/  huildki*j$. 


fe^htHll  AUd  loGAUon. 
y,  FtJtliiindf!itiB*«eBlt8* 
dii.  Nintti  find  D  Htiwta  N£ 


i 

I 


t 


^ 


i  ^1 


1^1 


Si 


llA,iir>%   B.  between   Twt^lflli  and  TMrteeatb 

BirwteNE........... ......... .....,..,. ,,, 

Towew,  Btgtith*nd  C  streets  BE.  .„.. . 

W&llfu^D,  i\  1)^veeii  Beretilhiuid  Eighth  ftret^ 

SE,,„ ,...„ 

Brent,  Thirfl*iid  pBtPeeugK  ,„„.,»......,„.„ 

Lenoic.  Fltlh,  Wlwevn  Q  nod  Vir^nlm  ■.Teniie 

9E ,, 


{A} 


{.i 


hunt^  Second  fltreel  fthd  South  C«n>linA  Aveutiv 

SK , 


{    1 


TotJLt  n amber  of  nt^lifiobi: 

lUtH  ,„ 

iwy. 


14  «14 

9|    S 


ilf' 


> 


W 


S     ]» 


2  h»  I  « 
2    flf?    az 


«lBdadli^  unlRtant  kIndeiwteD  tefii*tat2r  sad 


^-Otie  TOom  iipud  for  cofikf  tip  frhooJ. 
'' Jhcludlni^  iui«lBt&nt  to  pniicl|j4il, 
rlijcludtiiirjisaliifint  klndo^svrtieD  toucher. 


TabIiB  II. — Shmtnng  condiiion  0/  buildiagH, 


BnlldlDf, 

Row 
huUML 

Ufht 

tloti. 

Flaj 

Y"<^  fsisr 

FC«|M)dT ,,,.. 

BxM^Ueiit 

..  du 

Bxcellent 

..do 

Exodleat 
do 

do 

StDAll             1  Atrrwd 

HUtdii.             .    . 

do 

^1            tWE 

SOtaopdt.... 

.,„.do..,, 

do.... 

.,,.,do„„ 

do..,. 

do.... 

do,-.. 

do.„. 

.,„,do.... 

Pair... 

TMl 

Mxaif .... 

Good 

,  .  .do 

do,,,, 

....do     .. 

do.,,, 

..do 

Bou 

^Pci'WQnfl..*.... . . ., 

Ample,^* 

- 

Do. 

Wallach... 

gtaua.... 

FunuMW** 

do.... 

._..  rir*.... 

F»lr 

do..,. 

Do. 

Bftjnt..^...-^-.^.  ^.^ 

«..,do.v    ^      dfl 

Sxcelteut 

do.... 

.  do 

fir. 

Dot 

Lenox ,.. 

..,.-d(i,„. 

do.... 

.....do.,,.    Smkll 

nn 

Dent  „ 

£xt«Uent 

do 

.   ..do.  .. 

Ample 

;          Ha 

ain  the  Towers  school  the  b-^ys*  play  room  Is  used  as  a  coal  vault. 


Tablk  III. — Showing  half-day  schfx)ln. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Qradeeofhalf- 

day  schoolR, 

1904. 

Number 
above 

1904. 

1903. 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

Peabody  

2 
2 

4 

2 
2 
4 

2 

1.2 
1.2 

Hilton 

Carbery  0. 

Maury 

2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

1.2 
1,1,1,2 
2,2 
1,2 
1,1.2,2-3 
1.2 

Towers 

Wal  lach 

Brent 

Lenox  

1 

Dent 

Total 

20 



82 

1 

a  Transferred  to  the  ninth  division. 
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Table  IV. — Shotting  distribuiion  of  pupiU  by  grades^  attendance,  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Grade. 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

Nnmherof     ,  Whole  enroll- 
KhoolB.       1        ment. 

AvenMceen-      Avenge  daily 
rollment.          attendance. 

Average  1 
pupils  pe 

aomherof 
r  teacher. 

Based  on 
avera^ 
enroll- 
ment. 

1904. 
7 

1? 

18 
12 
12 
10 
14 

1908. 

8 
10 
11 
14 
12 
18 
12 
15 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1903.        1904.    :    1908. 

Based  on 
whole  en- 
rollment. 

282 
889 
473 
608 
534 
526 
504 
672 

851 
414 

527 
633 
598 
577 
666 

m 

1              1 
253  1        303  1        240          287 
844  1        368          827          352 
420          470  :        898          446 
532          557          501          522 
488  .        536  '        456          503 
495  !        515          462          482 
448  ;        496  .        421           466 
546  1        576          502          530 

40.2  36.1 
AXl             88.2 
43.0             88.1 

46.3  i           40.9 
44.5  1           40.6 
43.8              41.2 

50.4  44.8 
48.0              39.0 

Total 

Kindergarten . . 

88 
2 

95      3.983 

2  1        102 

3.769 
103 

3,526  1    3,821  ,    3,307       3,588 
79  '         71            70  ,         63 

45.2  i           40.0 
51.0  1           89.6 

Total 

90 

97 

4.085 

4,501 

3,605 

3,892  I    8,377  1    3,661 

45.8 

40.0 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

Miiy 

June 


Total. 


Percent- '  ^'wcs  <>f  tardi- 


1903. 


41 
249 
264 
273 
366 
233 
231 
156 
213 

90 


2,116 


„    ^,  Substitute 

TardI-  service. 

ne«8  of 

teachers, 

1901.         1904.       1908. 


19.0 
82.0 
114.5 
126.0 
101.5 
106.0 
124.5 
28.5 
50.5 
55.5 


188       807.0 


84.0 
183.5 
98.0 
96.0 
100.5 
54.5 
28.5 
46.5 
22.5 
12.6 


626.6 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  kindergartens^  and  vongrnduntrH. 

Washington  Normal  Sch<M>l 71 

Other  normal  school.H 4 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 14 

Total 94 
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TfllRD   DIVmiDN. 


1!akLK  L — Skoming  haS^&n  ofltnildiu^  ttnd  dUtrittution  ofgrhouU  by  haUdnu^ 


^tHinl  »Dd  looitfoiu 


t 


1 


11 


F^Mtlod  J,  Firth  and  CfltrvelsNS 

]itltt»tt>  &\%ib.  between  B  and  C  :>ip»l«  KE.^ 

EdnkOtMlii,  KlMh  aod  D  streets  NE.. ,,., 


Mmiry,  B,  t«tw«en  Tvelfth  ttfid  ThlittfeaUi 
■in«t*SE... ...,,.* ., 

Towais,  eig Ulb  and  C  «treeb  SB -. 

W&IJiich,  [\  t)etv«e[L  tteveoUiand  ftghth  Kfcreeto 
t$K -. 

Bit?ot,  Third »nd  DatreetiaE. ,.*.*... 

L«nox,  Fitlh,  betwuen  G  and  Vij^nfa  areaiifl 
aK , .„,., .,„..., 


bout,  3«oood  ctn»pc  and  aoutb  Carolina  avenue 

8«  :...,.;........„,„.„. ..,,.;„,... 


I 

1 

I 

S-3 


{i^= 


Ttiyil  rtumber  of  aehoalt' 
ISOl ,....-, 


Id 


•II 
t 


I 


«      10 


»!'» 


2  I  S^iaiiKH 


a  [ncludlng  anintaot  klodsi«uten  teacher  and 

one  JiAMljitiiiit  txi  piin^UpfJ. 
A  On?  room  vacwnt. 


<"  Ont*  foom  umnl  for  cooking  lehoal. 
''Ineludlns  vnlnam  to  principal. 


Tabls  II.— »^ovrtnj7  eondiiion  ttf  buiidingit. 


ftallding. 

How 

m^t.     vf{i«».^ 

Play 

FOOEDA. 

Yard!. 

Owned  PT 
leadstt. 

r^tiody,.... 

gtcam.... 
Pomaice.- 

do..,. 

do*,« 

Excellent 

—  .,dO--„ 

.do    -. 

ETfldleni 

3m&i1 

..„.do.,., 
do 

€mall  . 
do... 

Ample.,. 

Fatf ..-. 

Ample,,. 
.,...do... 
--...do.,, 

Brna^-,,, 

Ampl«.,. 

OwB&L 

HlJton 

Do. 

1        Do. 

Matify.... 

WaJlacJi.... 

Brent,-.,,,.. 

Lenox....-,..-,.., 

.,...do.,,. 
d0..» 

Steam.... 

FtiniUM.. 

.....d0.... 

.,...do..,. 
,..,.do.... 
...,.do..- 

do,.,. 

,.„,do,„, 
.  .  .do.  . 

OfTHt , 

do..,. 

do..., 

do,... 

do,... 

:::::dS::;: 

do.... 

Fair.,..** 

Excellent 
,....do.,.. 

,....do.,.. 
,,.,.do...- 
..-.do..., 

do-... 

.»..do.... 

1        Do. 

'       Do. 
1        Do. 

Do- 

BmE  ,„„... 

Excellent 

-.     do  *..,. 

.  .-.do 

1      HiL. 

1 

a  In  the  Towers  school  the  boys*  play  room  Is  used  as  a  coal  vault. 


Table  III. — Shoiving  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Qrades  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1904. 

Number 
above 

1904. 

i9oa. 

^rade, 
19CM. 

Peabody  

2 
2 

4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

1.2 
1,2 

Hilton 

Carbery  a 

Maury 

2 

4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

1.2 
1,1,1,2 

f.l 

1,1.2,2-3 
1.2 

Towers 

Wallach 

Brent 

Lenox  

1 

Dent 

Total 

20 

32 

1 

a  Transferred  to  the  ninth  division. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribtUion  of  pupiU  by  ffradUi  attendance,  and  average  number 

per  teaser. 


Nomher  of 
schools. 

Whole  enroll- 
ment. 

AvenMce  en- 
rollment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Avera«renumberof 
pupils  per  teacher. 

Grade. 
Eighth 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1903. 

Based  on 
whole  en- 
rollment. 

Based  on 
avera^ 
enroll- 
ment. 

7 

8 
10 
11 
14 
12 
18 
12 
15 

282 
889 
478 
603 
534 
526 
504 
672 

351 
414 
527 
633 
598 
577 
666 
732 

253 
344 
420 
532 
488 
495 
448 
546 

803 
868 
470 
557 
536 
515 
496 
576 

240 
327 
896 
501 
456 
462 
421 
502 

287 
852 
446 
522 
503 
482 
466 
530 

40.2 
43.2 
43.0 
46.3 
44.5 
43.8 
50.4 

86.1 

Seventh 

Sixth 

9 
11 
18 

12 
12 
10 
14 

38.2 
88.1 

Fifth 

40.9 

Fourth 

40.6 

Third 

41.2 

gecond 

XI  A 

First 

48.0  1           89.0 

Total 

Kindergarten.. 

88 
2 

95 
2 

3,983 
102 

3,769 
103 

3,526 
79 

3.821 
71 

3,807 
70 

8,588 
63 

45.2 
51.0 

40.0 
89.5 

Total 

90 

97 

4,085 

4,501 

8,605 

3,892 

8,377 

3,651 

45.3 

40.0 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teaxihers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 
January — 
February  .. 

Blareh 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance, 
1904. 


98.0 
96.0 
95.1 
92.8 
91.4 
92.9 
91.6 
93.5 
93.1 
94.6 


Cases  of  tardi- 
ness. 


1904. 


243 
254 
281 
344 
278 
283 
180 
277 
151 


2,326 


1903. 


41 
249 
264 
273 


231 
156 
213 
90 


2, 116 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


188 


Substitute 
service. 


1904.       1903. 


19.0 
82.0 
114.5 
126.0 
101.5 
105.0 
124.5 
28.5 
50.5 
55.5 


807.0 


84.0 
183.5 
98.0 
96.0 
100.5 
54.5 
28.5 
46.6 
22.6 
12.6 


626.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  kindergartens^  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 71 

Other  normal  schools 4 

Colleges 1 

KindeiKartens 4 

Nongnduates 14 

Total 94 


J<*rfijiMi(ti.  eiitlh  ami  Tt  atrf^*^  SW 
Aminuu,  tiiKii]  and  F  Atr^^tn  i^W 
«jiiijLlJivc>0t1,  I  sUtwt,  btftween  Tbird  and  Floiir- 

Hmi-ii-hiitf  stretstft  i^W 
BnyloH  J.  Boweti.  T^Llrd  and  K  etreetaB W 
tJft'rtiljiif.  Ftfiir'aDd-(i4MlCptreet«  tKfw««ii  H  lUMl 

M  Foil  ley,  Thiru*eti'aiid-ft'iiiiJf  utr&et,  belwoetci  C 
and  Di4treetfi8W 

AflUtjf,  Arthur  pluee  KW 

HoC^ntiiek,  Third  «tn?et^  betwi.i?n    M    tnd  N 

rtWeUSK - 

i>«atflai«^-t   Tw<^Uth   flreet.   between    MAJ7l*nd 

JIV«Utte  and  K  itrcet  ^W 

Totiil  numbvfof  ocihooljc 
iftfti..,. 

190A —.,.., 


4 One  room  iim>d  urn  r>fiQoti  Sttr  KupervlKing  prlnctMl  anil  one  lor  <x)okici^  school. 
bTm^litdltiK  lUfKUurit  tn  pHtiL^lpal  and  aauJetant  ain  ~  - 


^IneJudinstL^Mlfctaiit  kindciifarton  te«obcr. 


kindetgarten  U^flcbtM-. 


TkauK  II. — Shmt^ng  amdition  of  bnildin^i. 


maam.      ^  j,«™ 

•'*'"-  l^^r 

Watei^ 

Play 
TOomn. 

Yardt 

owu«d<ir 

AiDltU^n , *,'  FiimA'C^.. 

Exrellenfff   Fair 

Kxi'dJeiit 
Fair 

E^tccUent 
.....do,,.. 

Rjci-dlent 

Small..... 
.....do.... 

Eveelleni 

8malL 

OlTTlffL 

f^itiji }  1  wfxx! L...^da.... 

Stoykfi  J.  Bcjwen  ..   8t«aiti 

0 tn^nle»f  .,...,*,   FumacK . . 

.....do.... 

IniUffL' 
dent, 

Exixdhitit 
„...do.... 

...„do.... 

«Jo 

.....do.... 

KxceUeot 
do.... 

do.... 

StUMll..... 

anod ,..,, 

Small.... 

iXh, 

Rmdlciy >.  ,,..,dD  ...^ 

d« 

.*.    do* 

do 

do 

Do. 

Arthur  *. ,, ...do.... 

do dn 

do.... 

Good  ..... 
None 

do 

1       Do 

Mi'Cfinniek.......  ...^»do,.,^ 

.....do,„. 

Fair...... 

do 

do 

Do 

Potf^inAc                .    Stovm 

.-  do 

do 

Small.."! 

Do, 

4W  Maryland  aT  L....,..,.. 

R«nl«i 

eaue  SW>          1 

4  Eight  rocmu  Iniuflicieiit.  ^tl^ed  for  manual  training. 

Tablk  II  L — Sftinfinff  h^lf-^ay  gchoidjf. 


School. 

HHir-drtv 
schools. 

^jranes  oi 

haU-dav 

schools, 

1904 

'.'. :-r 

above 

19i>i. 

1904. 

1903. 

Jeffernon 

2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 

2.2 

1.1.2.2 

1.2 

2,2 

1,2 

1,1,2,2-3 

1,1,2,2-3 

Amidon 

HmallwoiKl 

(ireenlcaf 

Bradley *^ 

Arthur 

1 

McCormlck 

1 

Tota.1 

20 

20 

•) 
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Table  IV. — Shomng  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades^  attendancey  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Kambat-  of 
whoolfl. 

Whole  enmll- 

ATfimifp  en- 
rol liu  tint. 

Arera^e  dnily 
att^ndanci^^ 

AvetRKP  ntiiD- 
bfir  of  [jupiJ.H 
per  tcttchor. 

Unde. 

vm. 

ina. 

IJKH, 

1903^ 

mi. 

1900. 

ITU 
238 
325 
41 D 
4^ 
640 
539 
&14 

IKM. 

i9oa. 

B«0cd 

on 
whole 
U'uroU-i 
meat. 

Ba«e(t 
on  rtV- 

earull- 

ElKhlb. 

6 

d 

8 

g 

12 
14 

\^ 
IB 

6 

a 

9 
13 
14 
IS 
IB 

223 
296 
SS7 
4ti3 
5»1 
0IS 
614 
T-IG 

209 
■265 
im 
47B 

616 

et9 

1«» 

Ma 
619 

179 
246 
310 
3T: 
474 
602 
49S 
Gti2 

225 
384 
60J 

m 

5B5 

44.6 
49.6 
4i9.B 
&L4 
49.2 
46.3 
47.2 
49.7 

37. JJ 

SeVi-nih .,.. 

43,1 
41  .■■• 

FfFlh. 

44  '2 

rourth. ,.„... 

Third .      ..  ,..„..„., 

4:1 
3s  7 

Btff'dnfl. 

FlTHt.,,.-, ..,,.. 

41. : 

4K^ 

Toi»J ..,,.. 

m 

2 

ft.  971 
106 

X39& 
74 

3,368 
7* 

S,138 
63 

a.ia-i 

61 

11  1 

Klntlerf^fteti        .*««* 

ar 

i^irmiid  tnUK„... 

H 

M 

4,0^6 

4.U57 

3.  UiO 

;»,441 

U,201  ,    s^m 

1 

48.  & 

41.:: 

Table  V. — Shounng  percentage  of  attendance ^  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils^  and  abseit  c 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


I . 


Month. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend 
ance, 
1904. 


SeplemU'r %.  3 

October 94. 1 

NovemlK?r 93. 3 

Decemlxjr 92. 3 

Jauuar}' 90. 5 

February 91. 7 

March 91. 6 

April 92.2 

May 90.8 

June 93. 8 

Total 


Cases  of  tardi- 
ness. 


42 
324 
434 
337 
474 
3M 
298 
231 
318 
157 


346 
407 
446 
339 
315 
250 
320 
122 


2.903 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


SubNtitute 
service. 


1904.       1903. 


11.0 
88.0 
62.0 
17.5 
54.5 
76.0 
79.5 
87.0 
44.5 
36.5 


605.5 


II. 0 
55.  a 
41.5 
32.  5 
7l-..  0 
57. ;"» 
88.5 
54.:) 
47. 5 
44.0 


514.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  normal 
schools f  colleges f  kindergartens,  and  nongraducUes. 

Washington  Normal  School 60 

Other  normal  schools 10 

Colleges 1 

Kindeigartens 4 

Nongraduates 13 

Total... 88 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 87 


PUBUC  90H0CIM   OF  THE   DlSTRirr  OF  OOIifFSfBXA. 


Bchcnl  ttiul  IooaiIdh. 


J*ck«Dti,  Uainsct,  WitTNsnTliinfetl]  and  Thirty- 

fliBtRtnMi... -,,. .., 

tlnut,  Oflitioet,  betw«tin  Twfntjr-Omt&nd  Twenty'- 

*e*cind  Ktreets.  .*.,„„,.*-._„,„...-,.„„..,. 
Cunin.    O   fitiMl.   twtwc^   TMrty^eMiid  and 

Thirty-third  *ijeet*. .,*..,.»•.,,... 

AddliN>».  P  Ktivel,  iHftif  c>«'ii  Tbirt^HHKTotid  and 

ThlnV'lhird  Kiri^ety. 

Kitimort-.  Thirty  fifth  at re**t.  near  V  sirieet  ....... 

WeJghLmnfi,  Tvi'entih-lhlril  And  H  8tre«Lfi.,^^..»^, 
Oorcoran,  Twenty-iMifhtb  strt'Ot,  n^tr  M  irtriMJt... 
Tht^tk^Hd,   Thirt]f-ii[]Ltb    j4irtf«t     &nd    Frtispect 

avetiue . . . . , , . „-. 

Tijfief,  Twenty- fourth  und  F  vtreecdt,,...,* 

Indmlrlal  Uume,  WlNt-omdii  avenue... ........... 

Resi^rvrtlr.  OitidiiH  roafl ..., 

C*>nditU  Roftd .  Conduit  roant. 


Whulti  number  i>f  PCihooli: 
19M.. 

iwa ,,.. 


hi 


9» 

1 


e     3 


H     IS 

12     14 


I'M 


1,-t 

» 


S     901  SSl    H 


•InolUdeaaMffftant  kiadejirartfii  teacher. 

>■  I  mM  tidt'h  one  ti  i>t  hihI  piet'ond  g'nide, 
fl  tiirliiilirtHixth  II  ud  N^jVL'tilh  ^nidivt. 
*  In  chides  hfth,  sLxlbp  and  seven  th  pnnduii. 


/  Include  oii«  thin!  and  fourth  grad^. 

ocm*  ro^m  not  ii*ed. 

J^  Inchides  AeYDDth  and  eiffhth  ;frmtl^. 

'  Iticludeif  lillh  and  atxth  gmdi^ 

>  tOcJudesi  flrst,  flwond.  third,  and  rounh  gmSet^ 


T.\BLia  IL — SIiOii'itt(j  fronditioH  fyf  buddings. 


BnlldJn^. 

How 
h»ted. 

Ugbi. 

Ventila- 
tion, 

Watfii^ 

cltwetB. 

Play 
roonuL 

Tarda. 

or 
reiitiidH 

Janknon ..,. 

Foraaee.. 
Bteam  .... 

ExceUeot 
do.... 

Ext^ellent 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Good  ,„,. 
.....do 

Omwd. 

Omni......  „.„.,, 

IM*. 

Addiwn 

Fnroace,* 

do.... 

do,... 

do.... 

.  *do.» 

do.    . 

Good 

,  .do. 

do 

Do. 

Welj^htman 

Corconm 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.,., 
do.. 

Excellent 
do .  . 

,....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

,...,do.... 

do..,. 

..      do 

t)a 

Ffllmor?,  »  +  »t  f  ..*. . 

do.... 

.do.... 

Dtx 

TtrntT  -. , 

do,... 

do..., 

.....do.... 
do..,. 

do.... 

do.... 

,....do..,, 

F^lr 

Good 

..„.do.... 

. do,. 

!><». 

Thrtlkfld  ,.      .  .. 

Su>rt>K.... 
Steam ,,.. 

Poor...... 

do.... 

FMr- 

Ex«elLeot 

.....do.... 

do 

Do, 

Lndusthal  Home; . . 

('1 

OnrtJA 

.....do,.-. 

do.... 

Excellent 

Pcxir 

Qood 

.....do.... 

do,,.. 

Bxcellenl 

do   . 

Owned. 

Hlffli  3t»nt« 

.    .do . . . 

do.  .. 

Do 

RWf^rVOlr,.  ^  l  .   l       n  i  x  r 

gtOVH..,.. 

do,,.. 

.....do,,,, 
..,,.do.... 

do,.,. 

do. 

B«L 

Cmidult 

8H7  O  (UPHJl  ,....*. 

do.... 

:::::Z:::: 

None -...J 

IWr-..,-, 

Bo. 

730  Twenly-ltmrtli 

..1 

Do, 

■trfiet& 

a  Neither  owned  nor  rented.  f>U8ed  for  manual  training. 

Table  III. — Skovung  half-day  schools. 


Half-day  schools. 

Grades 
of  half. 

day 
schocds. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

Name  of  school. 

1904. 

1908. 

CurtifJ 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1,2.2,2 
1,1 
1,2 
1.1 
1.2 

1,1,1.2 
1.2 

Addison  

Threlkeld 

Corcorttn 

WeiKhtnian 

Grant 

Jackson 

Total 

18 

12 

1 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  aUendance,  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Hnmber  of 

Wholo 
m< 

19M. 

ftiroll- 
inl, 

IDOa, 

Aventge  en  mil - 

nUendancG, 

Avsmi^G  number 

^        Gnwle. 

IttM. 

\fm 

J  MM. 

1903, 

3901. 

19DS. 

Baited  on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment 

average 
ment. 

£lirhtb 

8 

It 
14 
10 
14 
1^ 

7 
7 
10 

m 

13 

11 

12 
14 

511 
711 

283 
443 

619 

2fi2 
307 
^7« 
432 

433 
471 
M4 

234 

337 
39(t 

24« 

102 
461 
40^2 
I3« 
195 

221 
249 

an 

370 

in 
Am 

i2l 
'1^9 

38,1 
36.4 
12.1 
46.4 

A%7 
54,6 

32  7 

34.1 

34  7 

Fifth          *.  .*  - 

39  2 

Fourth  ......,..„ 

Thini.. 

35.4 
43  3 

Second.  ^  *    ♦*** 

33  5 

Fiist 

41  S 

Tbtal 

07 
3 

S4 
2 

3,S06 
U9 

s,e79 

12< 

3,223 
89 

3,110 

2,9e9 
78 

2,830 
fi7 

43.7 
49,6 

37.0 
29.6 

T^t»L, 

90 

816 

»,e57 

».«« 

3,3tU 

3,193 

%m 

2,947 

13.9 

86.3 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendancej  cases  of  tardiness  ofpupHs,  and  absence  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


97.6 
94.3 
93.7 
91.7 
90.4 
91.1 
90.9 
92.1 
91.4 
93.4 


Cases  of  tardinesR. 


1^. 


471 
476 
616 
762 
478 
609 
439 
609 
286 


4,644 


1903. 


66 
496 
477 
649 
696 
490 
466 
403 
660 
216 


4,406 


Tardi- 

nemof 

teachers, 

1904. 


121 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


23 

76.6 

93 

84 

90 

96 

81 

42 

44 

42.6 


672 


1903. 


1 
27.6 
38 
34 

49.6 
64 

64.6 
68 
31.6 
16.6 


893.6 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  normal 
schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Waabington  Normal  School 68 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens ^ 6 

Nongraduates 17 

Total 95 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 94 

D  c  1904— VOL  4 7 


Table  l.—Slioieing  foriifMW  tt/imUdk*0M  tmd  diMribtttUm  oftiehfttdt  &y  ImiidMngt. 


iiphinA  lift  it  ttK-l^t^Cm, 


J&dtflnQk  U  »ti^eei,  bttfirnm  T^rtlt*tli  and  Tbf t1y< 

first  ^ttlc^*^tl^ ,  „ _,*„_„, 

Gmot,  Qatfcet,  between  TwtMiiy-Arftund  T  wt'iili'' 

apooiid  itfeeUi , ...  h  ..,,..»,.........  ^ , 

CiMtb,   D  I<t7««t,   between   Tbtrtj^cef^ood   mid 

Thtrty-ibfrd  sin^e^ .... _,,„„.„ .. . . , 

AdiitHi.mt  I^  »tn.t.'l^  between  Thirty ^fwond  Aiid 

Thinv-thlrd  ntKitJls ,.._...,***.*,*.** 

FUlmufe,  Thirty  ttfth  MrwU  nrar  V  ttniet ...... 

Weigh  tmiin.  Twerttythm]  atid  M  Miret*  „..„„, 
C(jri^sriiii,  Twt^nty-etiihth  •tPL**?l,  msar  M  iitrf«»*t . . .; 
Threlkeld.    Thiny^piitth    sLrwt    liud    fTtwiiecl 

Avenue. .  .^  * 

Ton  er,  Tweh  t  y-JouHh  *«i*l  F  Htre^u.  *„,*.,,.*,. 

!  t id  luirf  n  L  H  imi  c ,  W  Ikxi  1 1  [$L ji  avetiiiA  _ _ , 

Rewrroit.  t^mdult  T««d  ..,..*,,»..»„„,, *, 

0>Uf1u!t  lUiad.  Otmduit  nmA 


Whule  nU[nb«T  of 
1904... 

ifloa..... 


Al 


1 


I   (£ 


n 


0  '  5 


»'  It 


4    a 

ti  «f 

ft    1 

i'    I 


'1 

f 

I 


fl    2 


14  I  13 


10    «> 


Mil  fl 


a  Include  fusfittAiil  klndergHTt^n  teacher. 

M  n  c  1  ude>i  rj.^M  ^tn  n  1 1 a  pn  ti  t^lp*!  1 . 

i- 1  ncl  iid*;^  I '  1 1 1  ■  ( i  r-t  n  u '  1  -j/i-<ji  1  rl  jf  radpH 

''iltcllldiioLX  E3i  u[|,il  M'Vi-iiLh  ^nidi^. 

f  Tnrludfat  fifth, wlxtb^  aii«l  h-venth  xnuleflL 


/Ineludiei  i>ne  tbtrd  and  fourth  ^imd«^ 
crOne  frwim  Tic»t  used. 
*  Iiiohii'l*^-'  '^^■eiiih  and  oi|[fli(h  ^fTaile^, 
i  Jnt  lii'ks  tUlIi  toid  sixth  m4««. 
/tD('']:uik-!H  hrst,  soLiQQd,  tbird^  and  foiuUi 


T  A B LE  11.  — Sh owing  condition  of  buildings. 


Buildings. 

How 
b«Ated. 

light. 

VootOar 

Play 

Tuda 

Kxctiiieut 

i:.xceiit;ui 

do.... 

ftXctjiieuk 
do 

KjLuQiiviit     utjou 

Grant 

Steam 

do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

Da 

AddiM>n 

Furnace . . 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

.  .  .do.... 

Good 

do.... 

do 

Do. 

Weightman    

do..-. 

do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Corcoran 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

•do ... 

do.... 

do 

Do. 

Fillmore 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

Do, 

Toner 

do.  .. 

do ... . 

..    .do.... 

do.... 

do 

Do 

Threlkeld 

Stoves 

do 

Fair 

do.... 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 

do.... 

Fair 

Excellent 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Industrial  Home  . . 

Steam 

do.... 

Owned. 

Curtis      

do.... 

do.... 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Excellent 
do.... 

High  Street* 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Reservoir 

Stoves .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.. 

Do. 

CTonduit 

do 

Hn 

dn 

...do.... 

None 

Fair 

Do 

32*27  O  street .   .     . 

.::::::::::;::::::::.":::: 

Rented 

730  Twenty-fourth 
street.* 

Do. 

«  Neither  owned  nor  rented.  hUsed  for  manual  training. 

Table  111. — Shom'mg  half-day  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Curtis 

Addison  

Threlkeld 

Corcoran 

WeiK  htman 

Grant 

Jackson 

Total 

* j- 


Half-day  achoola. 


1904. 


18 


1908. 


12 


Giadea 
of  half- 
day 
schools. 


1,2,2,2 
1,1 
1,2 
1,1 
1.2 

1,1.1.2 
1.2 


Number 
above 

second 
grade, 
1904. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades^  attendancCf  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


KumhtT  of 
nchools. 

Whole  t^nroll- 
meiaL 

Avcraffo  enpoll- 

Average  fUlly 
AtfenaaiiccH 

A  venire  number 
[tor  tcacbep. 

fr        Grade. 

IMi, 

leos. 

1904. 

1903, 

1901, 

IW&. 

190L 

1K&. 

fl*»edon 
whole 

ment. 

Bunedon 

average 

en  foil- 

nicnt. 

Ki^tith , . 

H 

a 
n 

14 

10 
14 
13 

7 

7 
10 
10 
1» 
11 
12 
U 

30& 

339 
Ml 
554 

fm 

711 

1283 
3H 
3S5 

^62 
307 
278 
433 

42£l 

234 
268 
337 
3M 
4t» 
438, 

539 

210 
285 
261 
402 
461 

435 
496 

221 
J49 

:in 

370 
4H 

4(« 
421 
4«> 

3«.l 
36.4 
42.1 
46.1 
3»,5 
50.4 
12.7 
54.6 

^  7 

8ev«tiUi ..... 

gtxtli 

34.1 

34  7 

Fifth         .    . 

39  2 

Fount! 

Third... 

mi 

43  3 

Sec<»nd.,.. 

FllB* 

534         in 

3S,6 
41  3 

1 

ToUl 

KI[tdf^rg«rUMi.„, 

3 

84 

3,808  ;  3,ff7T3 
H9  {       124 

3,223 

ajifl 

-     77 

73 

2,880 
67 

iS.7  1           37.0 

1W»J.„.._. 

SO 

m 

n,w7 :  a,woa 

3,312  1      3,103 

S,0ff7 

2,M7 

48.9              86.8 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendancCj  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


97.5 
94.  S 
93.7 
91.7 
90.4 
91.1 
90.9 
92.1 
91.4 
93.4 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1^. 


471 
476 
516 
762 
478 
509 
439 
509 
286 


4,544 


1903. 


56 
496 
477 
549 
695 
490 
465 
403 
560 
215 


4,406 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


121 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


23 

76.5 

93 

84 

90 

96 

81 

42 

44 

42.5 


672 


1903. 


1 
27.5 
88 
34 

49.5 
64 

64.5 
68 
31.6 
15.5 


Q.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  normal 
schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduaies. 

Washington  Normal  School 68 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens ^ 6 

Nongraduates 17 

Totol 95 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 94 

D  c  1904— VOL  4 7 
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SIXTH  rJlVlSilOK. 
I^^UKLli  L — MwMn*j  UtCiiiion  of  IjfnUdin^  mad  diMfihuH^n  o/actutois  5f  h/iidmp. 


Nunc  ft}i4  (wmlknt^ 


Bi^uniHr*  Bc'imiiig,  I>,  C ...<.,,,.-,—, 

Hamilu>n,  Bliwuletsburif  rcmd  ^  D.  C  „ 

KimilHi.mh,  Ktimilvrorlh,  l^,  €,„..,,**♦*,.**.**. 

(MrEH*|ji  NE  »,,,..-........, ^, .,,.-,. . 

Tiiylof.  Sifvcnth  ninwt,  uear  O  utreet  NK  ....,,.. 
Mti^l  i>^iii .  Tt'iith  and  G  Rtrvcls  ?4  £1 « .^  *.«»».,*..  ^. 

I'  1      '[♦^nth  unrt  G  sireetsKE . 

V  nth  mid  lloei^d&levtreptjiNE,*^.... 

V:  ,  XI  K-nth  and  K  nti^t^  KE  -~ ]    I 

iK  I3I'  M-rL^i  rn'Ti*tj 

KiKhth  ftUfl  I  Mttt?et*  NE  ..„,.., ,,,- 

■.BUJ  M»krit  Iniid  RVedtM?  NE „*,*,«^.^-., 

IJIM  Muryjiuid  iivi?mie  NK* . ..-. 


Whole  iiuiubcr  of  n.'buob: 
H»D1. , 


1 


1 


Si 


■h 


i  JHt    1 

<  L   4,    I 


f  ^ 
11 

tl 
11 


i(  i\  it 
1 '  1   n 


IS      77 
71  I   H 


alClS«d  Unit,  iccond,  niid  thlM  gnidp. 

iQoaniom  up^nt  f4.>r  m&iiuiil  tmiiUng. 

*M1xt*d  T^'omd  a^Hl  ihlrd  ittrHth'. 

rfTwo  (VKviiui  vnerint. 

«  one  luJxL'il  fl]>t  Hod  ii«voiid  grade. 

/  iticIndUig  iwiMtaiit  JtlndcEgMnvn  teu^Uur. 


Tablk  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Buildinjf. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closet*. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

'owned  or 
j  rented. 

Benning 

Stoves 

do.... 

Gotxi 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent. 
do.... 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent. 
do .... 

Poor 1  None...   Good 

Fair I. ...do... do.... 

Good j  Good  ...    Poor 

Excellent.  Excellent!  Ample 

do....-    ..do..    1 do  .  -  ^ 

Owned. 

Hamilton 

1       Do. 

Kenilworth 

Furnace . . 
do.... 

'       Do. 

Blair  

1        Do. 

Taylor 

do.... 

1       Do. 

Madison               .  ... 

..  .do.... 

do.... 

.  .  do 

do 

....do... 
....do... 

Small 

Girls'  am- 
ple, boys' 
small. 

Ample... 
do 

1        Do. 

I^iercc 

do.... 

do.... 

do .... 

do.... 

Webb             

do     .. 

do     .. 

do     . 

do 

.    do 

Do. 
Do 

Wheatley 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..do.... 

....do... 

1        Do. 

900    Maryland 

nue  NE. 
1201  Maryland 

nue  NE. 
Eighth  and  I  8t 

NE. 
Northea.st     In( 

ave- 
ave- 
reet« 

iU8- 

etts 

Furnace . . 
do .... 

StOVCH 

Furnace . . 

Good 

do.... 

Excellent 
do.... 

Fair 

do.... 

do.... 

Fair 

do.... 

• 
do.... 

None . . . 
....do... 
do. . . 

None 

Parking  . 

None 

do 

I  Rent^. 

1        Do. 
'        Do. 

Goo<l 

Good 

....do... 

Do, 

trial." 
646    Massachus 

1        nn 

avenue  NE.ft 

I           1 

'1  Uwed  for  manual  training. 

b  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking. 
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Table  III. — Showing  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grades  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1904. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

1904. 

1903. 

Qalesa 

4 
4 

6 
4 

8 
8 
6 
8 

Blakea 

Hayeso 

Blair 

2 
6 
4 
6 
6 
2 

1,2 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

1,1-2,2,3 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

1,2 

Taylor 

2 

Madison 

1 

Pierce 

2 

Webb 

2 

Wheatley 

Total 

26 

48 

7 

a  Transferred  to  the  ninth  division. 


Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  aitendajicet  avd  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Iff  umber  of 
schools. 

TMjoIc  onroU'      A?ettt^  en- 
ment.         {      roLbnenl^ 

Avenajfe  linlly 
attendance  p 

AveMo  num- 
ber of  pupils 
per  teacher. 

ande. 

1904. 

190^ 

1904. 

19D3. 

1904. 

190@. 

inot. 

190S. 

Boned 
on 

whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

BftMd 

onav- 
era*B 
enroll- 
ment. 

Etfhth 

Seventh, .,.., ,,.» 

S 
4 
T 
10 
S 
12 
10 
10 

7 
7 

348 

326 
317 
413 
54(i 

«1 
fl08 

202 
231 

334 

346 
374 
372 
4W 

276 

4fl& 

471 
533 
628 

1S3 
210 
249 
»11 
323 
Ul 
34« 
371 

267 

^3 
434 
47<) 
442 
496 
486 

2&.3 
02.0 
42.5 

34.7 
43.4 

53.2 

2fi.2 
fi6.2 

Sixth, 

Fifth.. 

11 

2»S 
3MA 

37.8 
33  4 

13       m 

13  ,        417 
\i          4M 

\h  1       633 

13  2 

ThJjd,., .,,.., 

31,1 

Ftrel 

37.2 
4D.S 

TotftK^H,, .-....*„ 

m 

4 

ViO       2, 964       4h  ^Xih 

2,522 

144 

2p360 
119 

3,192 
128 

42.  ^ 
61.0 

d6.6 

KtniJetiartim ...... 

4  ,       2D1  1        224 

137 

34.2 

Gmnd  total . ,  — 

73 

M  1    S^IU  1    4,229 

2,  fide 

a,5<S6 

2,469 

3,320 

43.3 

36.4 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  aitendance^  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  absence  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December... 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 


97.8 
95.0 
94.0 
92.5 
90.4 
91.1 
90.9 
92.1 
91.4 
93.4 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1904. 


64 
296 
863 
867 
867 
878 
397 
241 
382 
233 

3,088 


1903. 


77 
435 
400 
485 
553 
876 
886 
271 
358 
154 

8,495 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


5 

20 

107 

14 

14 

4 
14 

4 


188 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


13.5 
37.5 
14.0 
21.5 
37.5 
30.5 
57.5 
83.0 
8.0 
24.5 

277.5 


1903. 


15.0 
34.0 
27.0 
80.0 
26.5 
58.6 
83.5 
59.5 
48.0 
29.0 

401.0 
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Tabim  Vh — Sfio^i'intj  uumlMTT  of  groduatu  Jrxjm  WaMhingimi  Kfjrmol  School^  &ih^  mdrwiU 
ich^oU^  ctdU^t»t  kindtrfftmiffmf  and  non^miuat^m, 

.„.„.... ..■.„....*....,—.-„.,.«.  II 

..„. .*•..... ....-,.,..-., , i 

..-, ,..„..»„„--„,„,.,- ,...,....-. .-..-....,.-  I 


Ofh«r  DOtSMJ  KibOOlA  < 


OoU^fQl. 


Total..,.. ,, -.'. -" ^ 


Bebool  ftnd  loenttoct* 

1 

1 

s 

> 
1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

.   1 

111 

1 
1 

1 

3 
5 

E  si 

1  s; 

watTE. 

grl«htwood.  BHgbtwowl.  D.  C «**, 

Chwy  VliaM\  rhuTj  OliMP,  D.  C  „».,, , 

7-^ 

6-7 
fr-7 
6^7 

ir7 

4^ 

1 

4^ 
1 

1 

4^ 

til 

1 
1 

L 
1 

I 

1 ; 

& 
9 

4 

7 

» 
4 

4J(       4 
4       1 

4'     1 

Takmnn/rttkpmiL  [>.  C... ».. 

1 

1 

6-« 

-„ 

II 

4       1 

9 

4 
4 

4 

6 

f 

4 

i 

0 

i 
7 

1 

44 

1 
41      13 

1K0....^,. - 

arl  S 

BniPc,  Mftimhrtl]  fttTL^iN'W.,  between Bri^htwood 

fr^ 

4^ 

1-4 

i-a 

1 

Q 

I 
% 

s 

13  I 
3 

S 

'1i     JT 

Buttttur  Hill  ^Hid  TLeur  BnH^k.]iind               ,  ** 

1       1 

IvyCliy,  Ivy  €(tj\  I>,  C... .«, 

AilUtoT)'  T^HKit  nviir  Brli? b  iwiki«1»  D.  tT  „  „ 

1 

1 

4-7 
4-7 

— 

,.„ 

S 

1 

& 

1 

2-d 

;;•{ 

i 

Mottt  Blxth  and  Tnimbnll  irtrei'l'*  XW  ^           ,  ■ . .  * 

2-Sl 

f   1 

U 

1 

ff 

OfphiiDiS^  Home  Etgbtli  8ti>pct  c^^tended  .». 

1 

1 

1 

Si^O».    ,>>..,,».,.^.^..,, - r 

4-8 

fr-7 

1 

Wll»n,  Centnil  iiv«QUii  IffW^^  bi>twc^en  Erie  and 
Superior  xt  r Be Ix                                  «  * .          . 

1 

.... 

4^ 

3-4 

'1 

Whole  n  umber  of  sehdol*: 

11^     ...^ ...,.»»,,...,,,.,., 

S 

3 

ft 

3 

3 
3 

0 

4 

1 

5 
7 

2 
2 

S7 
3S 

IB 

M 

IMS                                             .     ..-   * 

41 

a  One  room  used  for  manual  training  and  one  for  cooking. 

ft  One  room  vacant. 

c  One  room  used  for  cooking  and  one  for  cutting  and  fitting  claMs. 

rf  Including  a-ssistant  kindergarten  teacher. 

«One  room  used  for  manual  training. 

Table  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Steam  . . . . 
Furnace . . 
Stoves  . . , 
do.... 

Light. 

1             ^ 
1  Excellent 
' do.... 

(i(KKl 

! do.... 

1 do.... 

Fair 

Excellent 
Fair« 

'  Excellent 

1 do 

do.... 

do.... 

1  Fair 

!  Excellent 

do.... 

i 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closetg. 

Play 
rooma. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Brightwood 

Bruce 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 
do.... 

Good 

Excellent 
None 

Fair 

Good 

do 

Owned. 
Do. 

Bunker  Hill  road 

Poor 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

do.... 

Do 

Chevy  Cha.se 

Excellent 

None 

do.... 

Fair 

Poor 

Excellent 

Fair 

do.... 

Do. 

Ivy  City 

Militar\'  road 

do.... 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Monroe 

Furnace.. 

Stoves 

Furnace . . 
do 

Fair 

Pi>or 

Fair 

Good    .  . 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 
do.... 

Excellent 
None 

Do. 

Molt 

Do 

OrphanM'  home  — 
Petworth 

Excellent 
do.... 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

Poor 

Excellent 

Owned. 

Reno 

do. 

Excellent 
do.... 

do   ... 

do.... 

do.... 

Excellent 

Poor 

Excellent 
do.... 

Do. 

Takoma ." 

Furnace.. 
Steam 

Do. 

Tenley 

Poor 

Fair 

do.... 

\ 

Poor 

Excellent 
Fair 

\ 

Do. 

Wilson 

Funiace . . 
Stove-M . . . 

Do. 

Woodburn 

Do. 

a  Except  two  rooms  in  which  the  light  \a  voot. 


b'^^KXXvct  Qi^Tk»\\tfn.T«n\M^. 
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Table  III. — Shoiving  half -day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grade  of  half- 
day  schools. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

1904. 

1903. 
2 

Chevy  Chase 

^ 

1,2 

Brooklandn               

2 
2 
2 

Grant  road  ff 

Ivy  City 

I 

6 
0 

2 

1.2-3 

1 

Mnnmo 

2  ;                   1,1-2 
6   1.1.1-2.2.2-3.3 

Mott 

2 

Takoma 

2 
2 

Tenley .                 -      .  -        

11 

Total         

14 

20 

3 

a  Transferred  to  ninth  division. 


b  Abandoned. 


•Table  IV. — Showing.  distrihtUion  of  pi/pils  by  grades^  aUendanc€t  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


If  tmiber  af 
schools. 

Whole  enroll- 
mont. 

Aven^  enroll- 
ment. 

Average  d^ly 
atteiiduDct^ 

Average  number  of 
|)Ut»lla  per  teacher. 

anae. 

1^. 

t$oa. 

IVOI. 

19IIS. 

lfi7 
142 
20\ 
260 

32ft 
»i4 
601 

1«H. 

190a 

19H. 

1908. 

menu 

Httned  on 

EL\  i^rjige 

tTinill' 

meut. 

WlltTK. 

Efgtith 

6 
4 

2 

e 

4 

G 

7 

1^ 
10» 

201 
374 

iitf 

177 
189 
22fl 

an 

283 

149 

lai 

177 
2i2 
277 
275 
280 
372 

113 
S4 
111 
1^ 
172 
204 
201 
24R 

140 
ll» 
ll^ 
207 

2f>a 

250 
255 
32S 

27.0 
67.0 
33,5 
53.5 
32.5 
ilO 
53,4 

30.6 

si^^ffuth  .>...*.*.«» 

22.7 

Sixth  „„.,.. 

Fifth*  * 

58.5 
29.5 

Fourth ,. 

47.2 

Third. .„ ,.„ 

fl««ond 

2H.5 
36.1 

First  ..»....*...».** 

40.4 

Total..,..,.., 

43 
1 

fi6 
2 

l.A&l 
60 

2,ae7 

1.428 
S6 

1,87H 

ei 

1,290 
29 

1,712 
53 

39.0 
60.0 

33.2 

Kfi](]e?ftatt(>ii.„.„ 

351.0 

TotAl 

aU 

^ 

*  1,741 

2.356 

1,463 

1,9^4 

1,:^ 

l,7fi6 

39.5 

33,2 

COLOR  EID. 

Eighth. 

s 
I 

A 

3 
0 
2 
7 
5 
T 

72 

95 
144 

lti9 
222 

2m 

470 

fi9 
73 

m 

140 
ICI 
20d 
235 
435 

U 
75 
127 

,       210 

ISO 
81 
124 
135 
102 
175 
280 

60 
74 
121 
131 
144 
193 
S14 

ei 

74 

317 
129 

162 
257 

24.5 

!W,0 
31.6 
23.8 
42.2 
44,4 
52. 0 
&4.2 

18.0 

Seventh 

21  9 

SfKth  , >-- 

Fifth 

2&,4 

Fourth...,,,,..*,., 
Third 

34.5 
31,0 

Secotjd           ,»..,..* 

42  0 

Flrsr - 

49.2 

Total 

as 

2 

2 

1,49^ 
9c» 

1,4U 
102 

1^170 
58 

1,092 
52 

1,008 
56 

42.7 
46.  & 

^.4 

KlDileigarten .,,,.. 

29.0 

TouL  ,,.*,., , 

*37 

as 

h^m 

1,516 

I»22S 

1J44 

1,144 

l,06{ 

42.9 

33  t 

GAlldtOtftl., 

^1 

1    ^ 

3,329 

3,871 

2,001 

3.07S 

2,4fi9 

2.mB 

41.0 

33,2 

a  Including  20  ungraded  schools. 


E>  Including  16  ungraded  schools. 


fUSTRICT 


and  tardmem  ifleaehrrs. 


r 

Cta«ucfeft 

ftiilirift 

1904. 

8iilMtltiii«  Berrtee. 

■                        M<mti\. 

1901. 

IMi. 

t                       ^^ 

97.1 

90.9 

M 

ea 
»^ 

M 

30 

lift 

lfi7 

174 

24« 

1«7  ' 

10» 

IM 

199 
129 

aoLO 
mo 

10.0 
7.0 
A.5 

tcno 

1.9 

HHEr 

2L5 

TtSfSRii 

1IL9 

Dt**mb«?r^».*,»«i^     ,,^.  *#*._.. *,4n..-j.».. 

ifi 

J«flllAfT, *^*,^-,*-,,.^^,...^,.-_^ 

S19 

relininW  , - 

&0 

Hareh _ * ^. 

liLO 

Jnne .^,.. 

K.3 
S.5 

Tolal ,^^„„„.._,,.„.. 

l^OKE 

1,969 

40 

109.0 

2K  5 

Sffptembifr _.. .__j. . .^,-. 

94.e 

flSLl 
91.1 
99.9 

26 
11» 

ISt 
171 

im 
im 

21 

lU 
125 
183 
1^ 
l«l 
102 
92 
2 

I.O 

iolo 

tCLS 

2lo 

39,0 
20.5 
30.5 
10.0 
14,0 
8.5 

CjNjU)bt*r              .               -  *  *  ^*^.    *»•* 

ISSlO 

NofcnitrtT  ., ..,,..._.,^^--, ♦-*»,,..-. ..,.._, 

I 
7 
17 

t 
1 
2 
5 
7 

19.  (> 

DectiiulKf  H.».>^  ...*...........*........ 

i^y 

J&TiujLrjr                rt  -L^N^ii  -«4  J.-*.-  *.      -« 

i^\0 

F*bT*^iir¥  ..,  «.«....*  **.,.i-****.i,»-**  ** 

|IX9 

Hflrrh  _.., „„. , „_„, 

M.& 

AurtU,,  „,..,.,..... ......,,.. ,».,., 

amtt 

1^9:::::::::;:::::::;:::::;::;::::::::::: 

fi^ 

Jurn?,,,..^,, *„,*...*,**,,**..,*, ^^- 

T«t*l..***.  .....  .................. 

i,a» 

97fl 

a 

139.0 

iMtt 

OnutdtDUl..     .  .         ^.,«...    ^.. 

2«BM 

%m 

sa 

^7.0 

KLfi 

Table  VI. — Shoitring  number  of  graduates  from  WaahingUm  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

White: 

Washington  Normal  School 31 

Other  normal  schooln 5 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 2 

Nongraduates 7 

Total 46 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 45 

Colored: 

Washington  Normal  School  (tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  divisions) 30 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens , 4 

Nongraduates 2 

Total 39 

Grand  total S4 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Showing  location  of  buildings  and  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 


^hucA  and  locAtlon. 

1 

t 

1 

6 

I 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1' 

i 

1 

1 

1 

o 

a*' 
2? 

Tyier,  Eleventh  strict,  beiwtH?u  G  »jid  J,  8E  ., . .. 

BuchttTiiiri.   E  fitrwt,  twtWfeeli  Thlrtwinth  and 

Founi tilth,  SE  .,..,.„„......»..., , , „ . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
I 

1 

I 
t 

2 

1 

1 

I 
2 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 
I 

ft 

::■: 

10 

0 
10 

7 
12 

4 

1 

4 

n 
a 

8 

*<2 
4 
4 

10 

FllO 

Cimncli,  Tm  1.4ft  Ji  aud  G  at  reels  SE 

w 

Ojiigr*^^^  JIi'iKlittt,  Coajtre^  HelghtJi*^^*,.. *••.**» 

7-8 
1 

(U7 

Vau  Burfiii  Jt'lTfixju  !*lrect,  Anacfwtta 

Vf 

Van  I^uroii  Anni'K,  Wa'fhlUKlonfltfeett  AnACxxtln* 

4 

1 

n? 

OtT,  TwiniiiK  f'ity,,.,,. *.,„.„,.,..-•**.*, ,.*,,.* 

7^*  "\[ 

6^ 

»-4  I 

.,.. 

1 
1-2 

H 

IJtanUiii.  (i<««l  Hupo,  D,C..... „ 

....,3-a 

.... 

.... 

4 

Whole  number  of  nrhoola: 

1904 

5i    4 
5|    5 

1    ,... 

7-a  L„, 

7 
7 

7 
S 

10 
9 

7 
9 

i 
10 

1 

1 
1 

9 

■i 
1 
3 

a     50     60 
2  1  64     61 

J  ,1  « 

J    4  ^    4 

1^> 

1909 

ii4l 

rciUORED. 

BlTDGy,  Nicholi  uTenue,  Hilb«lale.  D.  C .  „ 

Btmer  AnniJi.  rcitrNiclkolfljivcmieJ[iJl«dale,D-C 
Uttrfltid,  GarrteJd..... 

I 

1.^ 

}> 

I 
1 
1 

9 
4 

6-a 

.... 

I 

...J    7 

6 

7 

Whole  n amber  of  Hchoob: 

19tH*.. *....... 

2\    1 
2      a 

2 

2 
S 

2 
4 

9 
4 

4 

5 

....    30 

18 
28 

•^o 

1B03 „,.._.,.,,.,-,,. 

•W 

a  Including  assistant  kindergarten  teacher. 
b  One  room  vacant. 


cTwo  rooms  used  for  carpentry  and  cooking. 
rfOne  room  used  for  carpentry. 


Table  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Poor 

Good 

Play 
rooms. 

Fair 

do.... 

Owned 
Yards.             or 
rented. 

Tyler 

Furnace . . 
do.-.. 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Small Owned. 

Buchanan 

Fair !       Do. 

Cranch  

Steam  .... 
Furnace . . 

Stoves 

do.... 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

None 

do.... 

Small Do. 

Van  Buren 

do.... 

Fair 

None 

Fair 

Fair ...          Do. 

Van  Buren  Annex 

Fair 

do.-.- 

Parking.-        Do 
Good  .               Do. 

Birney  Annex 

Good 1  Fair 

Fair ' do.... 

Good do 

Hillsdalea 

do.... 

Poor 

do.... 

Small Do. 

Congreas  Heights. . 
Garfield 

Furnace . . 
Stoves .... 
do.... 

Fair   ..  .. 

Fair 

None 

do.... 

Excellent         Do. 

Fair 

do.... 

do.... 

Poor      .  . 

Good Do. 

Masonic  Hall 

do ... . 

Poor 

Good 

do.... 

None Rcnte<i . 

Birney 

Furnace.. 
do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Good 

Good 

Good Owne<l. 

Orr                

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do Do. 

Stanton 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

Poor 1       Do. 

1 

a  Occupied  by  carj>entry  and  cooking  schools. 
Table  III. — Showing  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
8<rhools. 

Grade  of  half- 

day  schools, 

1904. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

1904. 

4 

4 
2 
2 
6 
2 

190:^. 

6 
6 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 

Tyler 

1.1,2,2 

1,1.2,3 

1,2 

1.1 

1,1,1,2,2,3 

1,1 

Cranch 

1 

Buchanan  

Birney        .           

Van  Buren 

1 

Garfield    

Burrvlllea 

:::::::::: 



Total 

20 

28 

2 

a  Transferred  to  Eleventh  division. 


I 


to   BCHf  VOLS   Oir  iPffft  UlSTHrCT 

^A»LM  V.—Showitiff  pefttrUagtr  qf  tiUetitJ^nct,  t^OMs  tjtf  tardineK  of  pupils,  and  «£«tfne« 

and  tardineM  of  teadter». 


V 

Mfeof 

Ci«»  of  tApdlnewt, 

newof 
1904. 

goteitutettirvia;. 

m                       MonOi. 

1904. 

1908, 

1904. 

19BL 

00 

30 

im 

1S7 
174 

24A 

187 
IM 

IQB 

49 

221 
230 
27» 
313 
1»1 

2»a 

1S4 
199 
I9S 

a.0 

7.6 
5,5 
3O.0 
29.0 
10.0 
T.O 
S.& 

10. 0 

1  0 

CK?lolN?r.... -.,,,„, -..,,,,,, „..,.,, 

'»  ji 

NovL-mtHrt-  **,..*....,...«,„*..» ^ 

tao 

1  & 

29,0 

Miir4b„„ 

iS^:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;; 

June-, .,_.,.„,„. „„...„., 

31S 

Total , _.,.,_...-.. 

1,602 

U»6i 

40 

i(M,0 

231.^ 

ScplemWr..-,, -..-^-.. 

94.6 

m 

91.6 

W.7 

26 

118 
158 
Ifll 

m 
J5a 

156 

70 

21 

llfi 

114 

i2rj 

102 

1Q2 

i2 

2 

1.0 

lao 

10.  & 
2,0 

mo 

10.  D 
11.0 

t)fU>ber.....,»^. .__ ,, ,.. 

t- 

19  y 

Df  Li^mbef .  ^  *.,,.. . .  --,.  i. .>.........  4, 

ftiii 

J  A  [  i  1  KVri^                 V             *ta#             "-             jii-i 

1\0 

KctfrHary  ».,^4,**..      ^ 

Id  d 

Wflfth- .,,, - < .„,, 

^i.i 

April.  *......... ..,..„.., *._. 

Mt^ 

/*y - .: .^ 

J  tmv  ...,♦..,,,. -,. -..., ,... 

«k& 

TOtBl.,. .., 

- -^ 

3,296 

97« 

a 

139.0 

13^.1 

flmwl  tJit*! ,.. .,..1 

2,»e 

2.«7 

as 

»i7,0 

3M^a 

Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduaies  from  Wofhington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal  schoohy  coUegeSy  kindergartenSy  and  nongraduaUs. 

White: 

Washington  Normal  Scliool  31 

Other  normal  schools 5 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 2 

Nongraduates 7 

Total 46 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 45 

Colored: 

Washington  Normal  School  (tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  diyieions) 30 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 2 

Total 39 

Grand  total 84 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION. 
Table  I. — Showing  location  of  buildings  and  digtribiUion  of  scfiooU  by  buildings. 


' — J- 

Schoal  and  location. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 
i 

T3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Tyler.  Klfeventb  BtnH^t,  Iwtwetii  G  and  I,  8E 

Bili*lia!iun.  K  utret-t,  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fwimcviith.  SE  ,.,„..,..„.. 

Cmticli,  Twtlkh  and  G  istrueti*  SK  . , 

1 

1 
1 

1 
-1 

1 

I 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

i 

2 

a 
I 
I 

3 

3 

I 

1 
S 

1 

10 

t 
7 

1 
3 
4 

s 

4 

i 

olO 
10 

Cungrt^ws  HelghtUp  a>ijgr«i«  Helgbt^t ,** 

Van  Biiren,  JofT^r^on  ieLree[ ,  Jkiiitrckfitla , . , 

7-^ 

1 

'i' 

fi^7 

7 

Van  Buren  Atintsx,  Waflhlngt^iii  Minuet.  Ainu-ontU, 
Maj<oiiIg  Hall  I  JuKik^toa.  Atrial,  AnuecMtla 

4 

1 

n? 

Orr,  Twining  City , ,,.„-.,,*. 

6-6 

....3-1 

.... 

1 
1-2 

» 

ist&nton.  Good  Hope,  ac, 

7^1,... 

■1 

*  ■ ' 

Whole  n  umber  of  KrhnotH: 

11IW..„, , „.,., 

ifloa ,.. .......,.».,-, 

5      4      7 
ft|    5      7 

7 

10 
9 

7 
i 

10 

9 

2 
2 

1^; 

Bf mey.  Kichol*  avenue,  Hillsdale.  D.  C 

Bimt-T  Annex,  rear  Nicbola  nvenue,  IlilliHlBle,  D-  C 
GarfiHd,  Gftrfleld.„„._ 

1 
7^" 

\ 

1 

1^ 

}^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

I 

1    t 

...J    A 
....     7 

H 

4 

6 

4 

M 

1 

Whole  nuinbtT  of  uobooJa: 

1904 , 

2|     ^ 
2       2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
4 

ft 

4 

4 

::::S 

18 
28 

'^ 

!««-...,, ., -...- 

^ 

a  Including  afeistant  kindergarten  teacher, 
b  One  room  vacant. 


cTwo  rooms  tLscd  for  carpentry  and  cooking. 
dOne  room  iiseil  for  carpientry. 


Table  II. — Shouitig  condition  of  buildings. 


Building. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Poor 

Good 

Play 
rooms. 

Fair 

do.... 

Yards. 

Owned 

or 
rented. 

Tyler 

Furnace.. 
do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

do ... . 

Small 

Fair 

Small 

Fair...... 

Parking.. 

Good 

Small 

Excellent 

Good 

None 

Good 

do.... 

Poor 

Owned. 

Buchanan  ........i. 

Do. 

Cranch 

Steam  .... 
Furnace . . 
Stoves .... 
do.... 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Fair 

None 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

None 

do.... 

Do. 

Van  Buren 

Do. 

Van  Bnren  Annex 

Fair 

do.... 

Do. 

Birnev  Annex 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

Hillsdalea 

do.... 

Poor 

do.... 

Do. 

Congrew  Heights. . 
Garneld 

Furnace . . 
Stoves .... 
do.... 

Fair 

do.... 

Poor  .  ... 

Fair 

None 

do.... 

Do. 

Fair 

do.... 

Do. 

Masonic  Hall 

do.... 

Poor 

Good 

do.... 

do.... 

Rente<l. 

Bimey 

Furnace.. 
do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Good 

do.... 

Owned. 

Orr 

Do. 

Stanton        

do.... 

do    - 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 

T 

a  Occupied  by  carpentry  and  cooking  schools. 
Table  III. — ShovAng  half -day  schools. 


School. 


Tyler 

Cranch 

Buchanan  . 

Bimey 

Van  Buren. 

Garfield 

Burrvillea  . 

Total. 


Half-duy 

8ch(X)ls. 


20 


Grade  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1904. 


1,1.2/2  I 

1,1,2,3  ! 

1,2 

1.1 

1,1,1,2,2.3 

1,1 


Number 

above 

sec(md 

grade, 

1904. 


28 


a  Transferred  to  Eleventh  division. 


^^^^^  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF  THE    DISTEICT   OF   OOLirjCBIA" 

^^^ABL^  1V» — Shotting  dtMiriJbiilifjn  *tf  pupih  hy  gtndi:^,  ai^idance^  ami  *tt  errM^ 

■5 

Gtftdtf. 

W  HckIv  c-n- 
rallmefit. 

pupdtA  per  (<yu-lwr. 

tflOl 

]9tS, 

IW. 

tilCB. 

1904. 

190S. 

IMM. 

" 

wbiil« 
eiaroll 

Fiirnfl- 

KJifhth ,.., , 

T 
f 

T 
9 

1* 

141 
MO 

ftift 

311 

am 

04 

IGl 

IIM 

ISO 

m 

S12 

1 

112 

217 
209 

U4 
161 
222 

3V0 
SI9 

im 

3S0 

330 

2112 

4«,: 

37.1 
49.  4 

S7.a 

M.4 

4a6 

4&3 

a.fi 

Bev^Mith 

11»5  1      IBS 

•ml    m. 
sse  .    Ail 

tLt 

Sixih ,,,,, „. 

^1 

rsftiu., ,» 

41.7 

Thinl ,, .      , 

SI4 

»40        301 

m     «i« 

3il         296 

FljHt  .>,,.._^.^*„ - 

0|       ff 

&I 

TnUii 

£  ;        2  1       no  1      102 

2,m 

7* 

2,246  ;  2,0(20 

2.07S 

43.0 

55,0 

S7.i 

lUuilcisitrio))  * », , », 

^          ti7  J        »9 

It^L^ 

Tiil»l 

ivflO  1       64     ^l»t  1  li.TTft  '  -^.'.Ull 

2,1113  1  2,067  1  2,137 

43l4 

n  4 

COLO  Alt). 

1 

2          y 

39 

eo 
n 

ss 

so 
ii# 

M 
44 

109 

1^ 

H 

48 
70 

121 

VM 

42 

m 

n 

lie 

S  1 
4fi 

GS 

»1 
109 
IIG 
1»4 

19.0 
49.0 
30.0 
89.  S 
49.0 
40.0 
40,0 
m6 

17 

Slxrh  ,.^„.4,*» 

m 

M 

11. » 

W.4 

FmirUi,.„.p,^.,,...„^„ 

1120 

120 

113 
ITS 

Fir»t„,.*„ -....,. 

183 

2&t 

Tol*L. 

^20 

a 

T<7 

990       e^ 

m» 

fi73 

749 

37.0 

ALl 

m 

w 

3.SISI 

a.  766  1  2,aTa 

i,m 

2.  §00 

2*SM 

41.8 

&• 

(I  Including  9  ungraded  schools. 


b  Including  8  ungraded  schoolB. 


Table  IV. — Supplemknt.— Showing  number  of  ungraded  gchools. 


Grade. 

White, 

Colored. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Eighth  and  seventh 

2 

1 

1 

Seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth 

1 

Seventh  and  sixth 

1 
2 

Sixth  and  fifth .... 

1 

i* 

1 

Sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth 

1 

Fifth  and  fourth 

1 

Fifth,  fourth,  and  third 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

Fourth  and  third 

3 

1 

Third  and  second 

1 

Third,  second,  and  first 

Second  and  first. 

1 

1 

Total 

9 

14 

3 

g 
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Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


October. 
November  . 
December. . 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


Grand  total . 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


97.8 
94.1 
94.5 
92.4 
89.4 
92.0 
91.3 
93.2 
91.7 
94.1 


97.9 
93.6 
93.0 
91.2 
86.7 
91.9 
91.1 
91.4 
91.9 
93.5 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1901. 


45 
299 
283 
329 
887 
831 
287 
168 
259 
164 


2.552 


19 
74 
84 
70 
93 
100 
60 
73 
71 
21 


666 


3,217 


1903. 


49 
829 
263 
293 
406 
270 
207 
172 
236 
142 


2,359 


9 
78 
96 
118 
105 
70 
65 
72 
56 
26 


3,066 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


2.0 
12.0 
16.5 
20.0 
66.0 
69.5 
118.0 
42.5 
69.0 
14.0 
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142 


429.5 


18.0 
19.0 
5.0 
11.0 
10.5 
3.0 
2.0 
4.5 
2.5 


75.5 


605.0 


1903. 


3.0 
66.5 
40.6 
22.5 
84.0 
66.0 
67.0 
48.6 
39.0 
30.0 


385.0 


1.0 
28.0 
19.0 


2.5 
76.0 

9.5 
14.0 

5.5 

1.5 


156.0 


441.0 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  and  nongraduates. 

White: 

Washington  Normal  School 48 

Other  normal  schools , 2 

Colleges 1 

Kindergartens 4 

Nongraduates 7 

Total 62 

Colored:  == 

Washington  Normal  School  (ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  divisions) 16 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleges 0 

Kindeigartens 0 

Nongraduates 1 

Total 20 

Grand  total 82 


NINTH  mVMION, 


Table  L — Shmtifig  hmium  of  fmUding*  attti  didnhutum  ofufihonh  hii  huHdinjpL 


Name  mttA  tnAUnn. 


p  I 


I 


is 
1*1 

I  i  ^^ 

^■1  it 


GaI*«.  Ftrat  and  G  strwta  NAV , . 

BInln?,  North  t!*piU>l  hUeel,  Utitwt^a  K  *im1  h 
fltrefta  NW  ....„ , .„ 

Brocikland,  BrctoklAnd,  D.  C.., ....,...>.,, .,..,, 

Oarl*eTy,  Fifth  slticct,  b<?lW€<;ii  D  am!  E  utt^wls 


Rckin^cm.  FItvl  and  Quiiicy  Rtrewt^  N  E,  .,„.,. . 
Emery,  Llnx^ln  ftveimi-  (ind  pnwpcci  «f rt«(  >*£,. 
Luig^lon,  li|tif!«n^ii  ChaiR'\  road.  LanKdon,  D.C.. 

Whale  Qiiinbcr  of  srhoobi 

IWA „..,..,...- 


1 
I 

1 
1 


ki.} 


i 


&^' 


3^ 


12  I  all 

n     It 


4        4 


»     11       R 

«     11  I  IS 


nTodLudliiK  AMlKtajit  to  tbe  priticlp&l  and  an  AitslPtaDt  kJndeT|(itrteii  t«tc*h«r^ 
Table  IL — Showing  t^mdiiiim  uf  fnLilding$. 


Buildup, 


Q^fm. 

BlBkea  

Hayits  .......^..... 

BrovtlAKd  ,.**.*.. 

Carbery*.., 

Kricington...  **..., 

Eniery 

JjillgflOtl ,, 

BrrxiltlAnd  halU... 
Brootlaiid  M*T*., 


Bow 


Furnace  .* 
....do,... 


Fuituux^ 
Kf  tdij .. ... 

Furnas 


light. 


Ventil*- 


ExcelleDt    Oood 

. do....    Excellent 


-do,.. J  Good  .. 
-do ,..,  ...^tdo, 
.do"...  .....do. 

,do„„  „,„do. 


Good, 
yair. 


Fair. 
.....do. 


Wai«r- 


ExctiUent 

do-.., 

..^..do 


.....do. 
do. 

«ood.. 

do. 

Fair,.. 
Poe5ir.„ 

.....do. 


Play- 
rooms. 


Yards. 


reoled. 


Fatf......    Parkin;, 

Excellent    AMple. 


.do. 


Bm«LLJ . 


pfci.Eirls^ 


!?fii*ll . 


Exci'llent'^Jiiaultkieiic       Do, 
Do. 

r*o- 

Heated, 


Good  .....  rnstiflljoknt 

Excellent    Go*>d  . 

Fo-ir .,....;  Ample..., 

None ....,'  Hone 

do  ....' do..^.^ 


Owtied. 
Do. 


a  In  this  Hchool  the  boys*  playroom  is  used  as  a  coal  vault. 

b  Not  properly  connected  with  closet  rooms.       c  Except  in  four  rooms. 

d  Part  of  the  year.        f  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking. 

Table  III. — Shomng  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grades  of  half- 
day  schools, 
1903. 

Number 
above 
second 

1904. 

1903. 

grade, 
19W. 

Gales 

6 
2 
4 

4 
4 

6 
4 

8 
8 
6 
8 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

1,2 

1,1,2,2 

2 

Blake 

Hayes 

Blairo 

Taylora 

Madlsona 

Piercea 

Webba 

1 

Carberry 

4 
2 
4 

1,1,2.2 

1,1 

1.1,2,2 

Eckington 

Emery ^ ,           .  - -. . ,  - 

Total 

22 

48 

0 

a  Transferred  to  the  sixth  division. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  diMribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  attendance,  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Number  ol 

Whole  eun>U' 
mcnt* 

Average  en- 
rollmetit. 

Avenge  d*ny 
iittenaftnce. 

Average  num- 
1>0r(irpupfle 
per  Le&c-her. 

QtwAt. 

1904. 

IMS. 

1104. 

im 

1001. 

19(1!. 

lOM. 

1903. 

BftMed 

on 
whole 
enmll- 
ment. 

Biuted 

OtiRV- 

erftge 
enroll- 

Kixlith 

7 

"s 

n 
ti 

7 
7 
9 

11 
13 
13 
1& 
16 

2S7 

356 
431 
41S 
446 
444 
646 

326 
»17 

4ia 

&I1 

£08 

em 

ao7 

261 
SIT 

368 

40i 
45£ 

379 
276 
356 

bi4 

471 

19A 
291 

au 

340 
414 

267 

259 
333 
434 
476 
44U 
493 
4^ 

33.e 
42.7 
44.3 
3».l 
52.2 
$7,0 
40.3 
41.9 

29  5 

err^nth. 

37  2 

Sfxtb 

Filth 

39.6 
M  1 

Fourth  Hi «..-    ...<»»».*. 

46  3 

Third _. 

3ui  7 

Secont]^  v-...,.,*,,..-^ 

37  1 

Fint „... ._„ 

36  0 

Total 

iCitifl€^rvftrttin            ^ 

\     77 
4 

3,174 
211 

4,i}0& 
£24 

2,7S2 
141 

aH2i 

144 

122 

3492 
12H 

41.2 
^.1 

36.2 

Grand  lotAl 

1  " 

U 

a,3ffi 

4«22ff 

2,029 

3,.'Ut& 

a*7lS 

S.;^ 

4L7 

36.0 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  absence  and 

tnrdiness  of  teachers. 


ttffeof 
Attend^ 

RI10«. 

Cuea  of  Unl  Inen. 

Tiudi- 

nMiof 
teflfhetm, 

1904. 

SulxtLtute  aerrloe^ 

Ifotitb. 

1001. 

uoa. 

1901, 

1901. 

October    *    ^.*.........^. ».......« 

S7.« 
94.9 
94,6 
93.7 
90.9 
92.1 
9L2 
93,0 

98.0 

6S 
860 
433 
31fl 
577 
42B 
474 
364 
430 
377 

77 
435 
4(» 
486 
5&3 
376 

271 
3AH 
161 

4 

13 
16 
15 
37 
67 
2FS 
14 
23 
14 

6.0 
32.0 
47.0 
47,0 
36.0 
73.0 
58.5 
32.0 
60.0 
37.0 

1&.0 
34.0 

a7.0 

l>ei>ejnber.  ...*..........**«... m^ww^ 

SO.O 

Jajiiiafv 

26.6 

FebflillTJ'  *A***^*m**»»**mm.**^,**^m*** 

^.6 

March.. , , 

Aitfih , , 

33.6 
69.6 

SK     :                 : 

4S,0 

jtme,. ,..::.:.,  »,„„„.:;:»„ 

29.0 

ToUl  ...............,.*.>.......,.. 

3»NH 

3,496 

221 

427.1 

401 

Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Nonnal  School 66 

Other  normal  schools 5 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 87 


TKKTH  DrVlSKlN. 


Bsiaaa,  Twenty -»eftOii4  »ji4  K  suifeia  KW 


^u«^  BHdffe  kotidj  Chain  bridjir<^  , .,, 

0«rrlBmv,  Twi^Lfth,  beiwvi'u  K  und  A  nirteu  NW.. 
Miignider.  M.  ttexw^n  SixtQtiftHh  utid  Sereii- 

Mliier,r&^T^^''C^°^  ^11*1  Churtrh  streets  NW. .,.., 
""     ^  ,  TweutyHseventli.  bet*e<sn  I  aoil  K 


flitlUpv^  N  t  b^weimTweiii  iy-mwtj  ih  and  TtiVisTLtT- 
ei|r*ith  iftreetit  NW  ............. , . . .  „ . . . 

NW  _., 

#umnL^r,  Seventeenth  iwjd  M  «triM?tn  NW 

Wnnnk>f,  HTnH|Jt<.u,   bftwtf«n  TMrty-tbljd  and 

Thirty  iourth  Ft  Jet*  tH  JfW , -., 


Whole  num  ber  of  BChoolt: 

ISM  ..,.., ..,-..,.. 

1«S,.-,, -. 


At 

I'l 


I 

N 

a 
t 

f3 


is    io 


^teQ)u4Jii^  tu9rf:<!tAi]t  kinilerfcarteii  teAohpTiie 
PJii.etiee  t^eluKjU  uti(I*t    sufn«r\i*ion  Of  thnc 

*One  nxini  u«.-cl  by  n^^rnml  wliool^ 
■TNonniil  tmlBlnfT  teuehers^ 


*  Th^^ee  n>oin«  nsed  ft^r  nookln^  m&nnAl  t»tiiisc, 

j^na  cutUng  n-tifl  fittfiiK. 
/Including  uAdisiBriit  Uy  pHno[|<iLl, 
9  Two  fooiuft  tii«4  for  tiAcht^xi'  Ubmfy  4Jid  itipcr^ 

tIboi'i  office. 


Tabi.r  U. Showing  ctmditiofi  of  buUdht^B. 


BulMfxi^. 

How 

Ught. 

VentiW 

tiOQ. 

Water- 

FlukjtQtmiA. 

Ya«U, 

Owmk 
or 

BrlgK^    » .     +   . 

Sttiv^ 

.-...do.... 

BiccUenl 

I'oor...... 

EsceeUent 
,....do,... 

Batoellent 
Pdor...... 

do,... 

Excellent 
Poor...... 

Exeellc^nC 
Good  ,.,.. 

£iE  eel  lent 

None 

ExcelJent 
....  .do . 

^uutll             Ornedi 

Chain  Biidi^e  Homl 

OifOtl  ....         Do, 

Ma^rader 

do 

Retit«4. 
Owned. 

Tin 

Miner ,..,.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Good 

.....do.,,^ 

Good 

Eiccelleat 
do.... 

do 

Fair 

Bxc^ilent 

Good..... 
■  i.  .do..  . 

None..... 
do,... 

Bm^ll 

Ample„,. 

PhUliiwi ,.,. 

do.... 

BtevonA. . . ^ , . » ♦ 

Steam .... 

do 

do 

Small 

Sumner 

do .... 

do.  . 

.  ..  do.  .. 

Excellent 
Pair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Ample Da 

do              Tv» 

Wormley 

Furnace.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Table  III. — Showing  half-day  achooU, 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grade. 

Number 

above 

second 

gnde, 

1904. 

1904. 

190S. 

Brlggn 

6 
4 

6 
6 
2 
2 

8 
4 
6 
6 
12 
4 

K.,K.,1, 1,1,2 

1,1.2,2 

1  1  2  2,8  3 

Oarruion 

Magruder 

•2 

Phillips 

l'l'l'2  2*3                ' 

Stevens 

'lil 
1.1 

Wormley 

Total 

26 

40 

3 
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Table  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  hy  grades^  attendance,  and  average  number 

per  teacher. 


Number  of 

Whole  euro)!' 
ment. 

Averu^  en- 

Avfirajf<>        Avemne!    Dumlier 
diUly  H  tti'tid  -       of   p  n  p  U  fl   per 
ance,              teacb*.»r,  l^M* 

Grade. 

1W4. 

iwe. 

1901. 

1908u 

H04. 

1903. 

1B04. 

lftO«. 

fi«fied  00 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Bajsed  on 
aYeraee 

ettTOll- 

ment. 

Elffbtb....... 

A 

e 

9 

10 
11 

u 

17 

'2d 

4 

e 
« 1 

10 

12 

14 
17 
20 

1&2 

3SS 
130 
Mt 
aw 

165 

JI79 
40@ 

682' 
971 

144 
a»5 
2»4 
a7& 
4fiG 
406 
574 
71B 

143 
211 
%^ 

a4s 

44«i 

sea 

71ft 

138 

2S2 

442 
444 
644 

670 

143 
20t 
322 
333 
427 
460 
l»7 
654 

37.] 
37.  ft 
43. 0 

4S.e 

37.6 

mA 

47. » 

36  0 

Seventh 

^  1 

BUth.* ..        ....... 

32  ft 

With 

37  A 

FVjurth .„..,„ 

Third ,.... 

42.3 
3S  3 

■Secoodi    «,<«...«.<.    * 

33.7 

First..., 

36  ft 

Total 

93 
4 

4 

3,901 
156 

203 

120 

3,2W     3,137 
126  ,      lOfl 

3.  no 

4l.ft 
41.6 

36,5 
30  0 

amnd  lot*] ........ 

*7 

96 

4.C67 

iiso 

$,4^ 

3,410 

St^HS 

3,216 

41.  ft 

35.  & 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance ,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupUs,  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1901. 


Tardiness 


1908. 


of  teach 
ers,  1904. 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


1903. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

January 

February  . . 

March 

April 

June 


Total. 


98.6 
96.1 
95.6 
94.6 
92.1 
93.8 
94.2 
94.1 
94.5 
96.8 


20 
298 
292 
282 
290 
242 
225 
207 
267 
102 


15 
16 
266 
820 
881 
265 
801 
183 
234 
44 


2,225 


2,015 


32 


18.0 
.^.0 
24.5 
40.5 
17.5 
88.5 
29.0 
16.0 
19.0 
7.5 


262.5 


6.0 
4.0 
30.5 
17.5 
43.5 
67.5 
55.5 
29.5 
26.5 
17.0 


297.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  the  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 72 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 16 

Total 98 

Ck>tiiited  more  than  once 1 

Total "97 


t*ItBHO   SOBtlOLS   OF  TffE   DI8TK1CT  OF   COLTTHBIA* 
TENTH  i>rvnjsiaN 


BcliooU 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•E 

1 

2 

1 

t 

1 

^ 

e 

si 

1 

i 

ftrligfl,  Tw«Dty-M»coii4l  and  Eiireflt»  tiW 

duu^  Blidffe  lto#d,  ChAf &  brf d^ _ , . . 

1 

1 

1 

a 

3 

u 
I 

10 

II 

A 
II 

i 

*ll| 

1 

i 

■It 

Oftniacm.  Tw«i!lb,  f>otw««ii  H  ikod  S  »tree1»  KW. . 
Umadf!^,  M,  between  sixteenth  &nd  &e?isn' 

"   l' 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

a 

t 

2 

2 
i 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 
S 

I 

a 

4 

i 
1 

Uont^odnenr,  Twenty -flevonih*  beiwewu  1  *iid  K 
fttnetuKW 

PhlllIpe,N,lwtwe«itTMreiit?'«eveuai  aadTw*n(y-  ' 
eighth  i;tT¥«tfl  NW „ 

1 
t 

1 

1 
1 

I 
1 

i 

1 

1 

t 
I 

1 
1 

iiH 

Ste¥t'ii§,  Tweiily-rtr>l,  bttwoen  iC  wid  L  street* 
NW            .  ..  ^.... 

1 
»      # 

/If 

Rumiit^Tf  8evetit«^t?Tith  ftcid  M  «tl*j?w  KW.„„_^,** 

in 

Wfwmlvy,  Frofip*?!]!,  betwwD  TMrtT-thlitl  aiijd 
Tlilrty-loUTili  Htt¥t?t»  NW  ^,K       **.♦♦«.       **♦**., 

1 

2 

3 

,., . 

, 

Wbolt^  □  umber  at  Rchoob: 

t9M  .._ .„*.,.; 

4 
4 

i 

« 

10 
JO 

n 

12 

14 
U 

17 

20 
20 

1 

4 

isoa*..    .*  ..„. .,...,......». 

4  tiKslndiTtf  nfHljAant  kJnd«rsiLrt«n  tenchf  tn. 
J^Pnicdee  H'hooiR  tiridu:r    Kui^ervltiJou  of  thn^ 

normal  le*ehei^ 
fl  On*?  nioro  tutc^d  by  uomial  wbooL 
d  Nr^rtniLl  tpalulng  tt?tic)ien. 


"Tti^T&t?  rooTOi*  n?i*?di  fnr  ccwikin^  oukniuJ  minli^ 
und  cnUiiiitf  and  ^ttinw. 

gjwo  rooms  ueftt!  for  teiu^b*:^'  Ulu^Ey&nd  mpa- 


Taalb  11. ^ Sltowing  condiiion  oflmildmgtt. 


i 


Bnlldlng. 

Bonr 

Liffhr 

VentUftp 
don. 

Wiile^ 

PlAfifioma. 

Yftide.           or 

rented 

Brljnn 

Ftimaoe . . 
Sti>ve*  - . , , 
Furnaco . . 
....do 

Excellent 

r^oor 

Excel  J  out 
.      do 

ExceUeot 
FOOT , 

Excellent 
do 

XxcvUcml 
¥OQt 

Excelletit 
Good 

£xcel1«nt 
None..... 

Excellent 
do 

Small            rivTkfw] 

Chaiubriilgt^kmd 

Garrtson.. 

MngTiidt<f            .  * 

Good-,... 
AmitlCv,. 

do 

Do. 

Miner ,    .      ....^. 

...„do.... 

Good  ..... 
Ejccellent 
do..-- 

Good 

ExecUent 
.  -..do     .. 

PWr 

Excellent 
Good 

Nooe..... 
Excellent 
,.    do 

Small 

Atnpl«.... 
do 

RmUd, 

Montcotnt'ry 

„„.do..„ 

Dim^ 

PhlllTp« 

do.... 

Do 

Bteventt. . ,, 

Steam .... 
.....do.... 
Furnace., 

.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do. 

Small.]"! 

Da 

Bumner  * ....^^ 

Woimlej 

,..,,do.... 
,„„d4),„. 

do..„ 

do,... 

Excellent 
Ffclr 

Fair...... 

SxoeLlent 

Do. 

Table  III. — Showing  half-day  schooU. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grade. 

Number 

above 

•econd 

gnide, 

1901 

1904. 

190S. 

Brigffs 

6 
4 
6 
6 
2 
2 

8 
4 
6 
6 
12 
4 

K.,K.,1,1.1,2 

1.1,2,2 

112  2,3  S 

Garnson 

Mftg^mder ^ 

9 

Phillips 

l'l*l'2  2*3                 ^ 

Stevens 

1,1 
1,1 

Wormley 

Total 

26 

40 

3 
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per  teach 


Table  IV. — Showing  distrUmtion  of  pupils  by  grades^  attendance^  and  average  number 

Cher, 


Number  of 

Whole  enroll- 
ment. 

rollmeilL 

ATomge 

Avemg^   number 
ot  pupllfi   per 
teacher,  1904. 

Gnde, 

1«H. 

IfiOft. 

MW. 

1903. 

IQtH. 

IQOS. 

19(H. 

IfiOS. 

BttAcd  on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Ba§ed  on 

arenu|« 

enrofl- 

ment. 

Elgblh ..„.„, 

1 

11 
l-l 

t? 

10 

la 

2(> 

152 

fl3S 

546 

666 
MB 

i«a 

^9 
409 
53^ 
516 
682' 
971 

144 

L>94 
37ft 

466 
674 
7lfl 

149 
211 
335 
348 
448 
486 

mi 

719 

13S 
26g 
282 
369 
412 
444 
544 
670 

143 

201 
322 
333 
427 
4fi0 
567 
064 

SS.0 
37.1 
37.5 
43.0 
19.6 
37.5 
3&.1 
47.3 

36  0 

fieventti.. .. >...^» 

3S  1 

Sixth 

KTth 

Fourth ,. , 

Thlni 

Serorwl, ,,. 

ptntt __ 

32.6 
37.6 
42.3 
S3. 2 
S3.7 
35.0 

Total ,,. 

4 

4 

^,901 
166 

3,927 

3,SCK£ 
120 

126 

3J37 
106 

3,110 
106 

4L9 
41.6 

35.5 

KJiidcTSHiteti 

SO  0 

OTADdtOUl 

m 

m 

4. 067 

1,130 

3,4'J2 

s,4ia 

8,243 

3,21& 

41.9 

35.5 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupUs,  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1904. 


Tardiness 


1908. 


of  teach- 
ers, 1904. 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


1903. 


September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 
January — 
February  . . 

March 

April 

June 


Total. 


98.6 
96.1 
95.6 
94.6 
92.1 
98.8 
94.2 
94.1 
94.5 
96.8 


20 
298 
292 
282 
290 
242 
225 
207 
267 
102 


16 
16 
266 
820 
881 
265 
801 
183 
234 
44 


2,225 


2,016 


18.0 
52.0 
24.6 
40.6 
17.6 
88.5 
29.0 
16.0 
19.0 
7.5 


262.5 


6.0 
4.0 
30.6 
17.6 
43.5 
67.5 
66.5 
29.5 
26.6 
17.0 


297.6 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  the  Washington  Normal  School,  other 
normal  schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 72 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 16 

Total 98 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 97 
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TEMTH  DIViaiON. 


Tabu  l.-^hawk^  dktrQMlkn  t^  9ehnb  b^  hmldbn^ 


BBaOaU 

1 

J 

c 
> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

QuTtMNi.  tireinii.  betwttpa  K  «aa  a  itn^  NW. . 

Vtgrudef,  U,  between  Stxteenth  mud  Beveu^ 

teenth  vUveti  HW 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

.,,, 

'a' 

3 
t 

1 

11 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

■ 

3 
3 

' 

g 

10  t 

ti    i 

s  ;  fr 

11  1 

u 
*ii 

'1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

s 

t 

1 

1 

mn 

BxmveoM,  TwentT-Hivt.  betwiKiii  £  mud  L  stneb 
HW  ,,*-, - **..* -^ *....,. *»..,. 

1 
1 

1 

tS  rJD  /a 

9  >10  /M 

WOTmlfir,  Fn»a»ct,  iMstweea  Tblrtr-ihlrd  miA 

1 

9       N       1 

Wbol«  number  oi  eebool^; 

liM - 

190S.  >>....... ,,... 

4 
4 

* 

10 

1  J2 

M 

U 

IT 

4 

4 

07     90     17 
96     «  1    ■ 

\ 

a  Inoladiog  urifltant  Mndergarten  tc«ohen. 

b  Practice  schools  under   miperviBlon  of  three  

normal  teachen.  /  locdndinc  aawrnnt  to  prindiMa. 

c  One  room  uaed  br  normal  school.  9  Two  vooms  imd  for  teachenr  library  and 
d  Normal  training  leachen.  -' — *-  -'"  -  - 


«  Tliree  xooms  med  for  cooking,  mannal  training, 
andcntting and  fitting. 


wiper 


Table  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


BuihliiiK. 


BriRKS 

Chain  Bridge  Koad 

Garriwjn 

Mugruder 

Miner  

Montgorner>' 

PhilllpH 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Worraley 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
'      tion. 


Furnace..,  Excellent'  Excellent 

Stoves Poor i  Poor 

Furnace.. I  Excellent    Excellent 


do do 

do '  Good 

do I  Excellent 

do....' do.... 

Steam ' do 

do I do 

Furnace.. do I 


do 

GJood 

Excellent 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Water- 


cloeete.      Playrooms.      Yards. 


Owned 

or 
rented. 


Excellent    Excellent 


I 


Poor j  None 

Excellent  i  Excellent 

Good do 

Fair I  None 

Excellent  I  Excellent 

Good ! do 

.J... .do do 1  Small 

Excellent    Fair j  Ample... 

Fair Excellent  I do... 


Small Owned. 


Good Do. 

Ample Do. 

do Do. 

Small Rented. 

Ample Owne«l 

do . 


Do. 
TKk 
Do. 
Do. 


Table  III. — Sliotcing  haJf-day  sckoofs. 


School. 

Half-day 
schools. 

1  Number 

above 

Grade.              Kcond 

1   grsde. 

19W. 

1904. 

1908. 

BriggN 

A 

8 

K.,K    1  1  1  •>  ■ 

GarriHon ..  .. 

4!           4 

112  2 

Magnider 

PhflllpH 

Stevens  

6 
6 
2 
2 

6 
6 
12 
4 

1.1,2! 2! sis  : 2 

1,1.1.2,2.3                 1 
1  1            

Wormley 

1  1         

Total 

26 

40 

A 
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Table  IV. — Shoimng  diMribution  of  pupils  by  grades^  attendance^  and  average  number 

per  te<icher. 


Knmber  of 

Whole  ennjll- 
tneut. 

Average  on- 

TolimeDL 

Average* 
doily  Attond- 

Avetuge   number 
of    pupila   pef 
teacher,  1304. 

Qmde, 

19£M. 

i«oa. 

IfiOl. 

18C@. 

ISDt, 

1903. 

IINH. 

1903. 

Based  on 
who)« 
enroU- 
ment 

Based  on 
averajco 
enrpli- 
meot. 

Eighth  w 

4 

8 

10 
11 
H 
17 

m 

1 

to 

12 

u 

17 

IW 

J79 
971 

144 

*294 
375 
466 
466 
!j74 

7ia 

140 

211 

34S 
448 

4m 

719 

138 

282 
359 
442 

444 
544 
670 

143 

427 
5&7 

3^0 
37,1 
37.5 
43.0 
4^.6 
37.6 
39.1 
47.3 

33  1 

^v*?nth ^... 

BUth  ,..,,...„-. .„ 

Filth...., 

Fourth,,., 

B2.6 
37.5 
42.3 

ThLni 

33  2 

Seootul 

33  7 

FflBt 

33  9 

Total......... 

KlQtlergiartci] .,. ..... 

4 

4 

3,901 

lee 

»,D27 
2U3 

3,302 
13tt 

3,2&4 
126 

3.137 
106 

3,ita 

10& 

41.0 
41,5 

35.5 
30  0 

Grand loua  ........ 

87 

W 

4oe7 

4,1% 

S,422 

3,4IU 

3,:M3 

3«2t5 

41.9 

^.h 

Table  V. — Showing  percenJUige  of  attendance ^  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupUs,  and  absence 

and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1904. 


Tardiness 


1903. 


of  teach- 
ers, 1904. 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


1903. 


September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 

January 

February  . . 

March 

April 

}f^y 

June 


Total. 


98.6 
96.1 
95.6 
94.6 
92.1 
98.8 
94.2 
94.1 
94.5 
96.8 


20 
298 
292 
282 
290 
242 
225 
207 
267 
102 


15 
16 
256 
820 
881 
265 
801 
183 
234 
44 


2,225 


2,015 


32 


18.0 
52.0 
24.5 
40.5 
17.5 
88.5 
29.0 
16.0 
19.0 
7.5 


262.5 


6.0 
4.0 
30.5 
17.5 
43.5 
67.5 
55.5 
29.5 
26.5 
17.0 


297.5 


Table  VI. — Showing  number  of  graduates  from  the  Washington  Normal  School j  other 
normal  schoolsj  colleges^  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

Washington  Normal  School 72 

Other  normal  schools 2 

Colleges 0 

Kindergartens 8 

Nongraduates 16 

Total 98 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

Total 97 


CrMikH  O  jitTeet  tM^Cween  Fourth  »nd  FtftK  str««l» 

NSV 
i.nrciet.Tettlb  and  IT  Htnwt^  NW 
rtitUTstm.  Vermotit  ttvemie  near  IT  street  NW 
Bkwr,  F  fiTte^t  belireeiv  Kortb  Onpltol  nuil  Plufl 

utrrclB  NW 
Banneki^r^  Third  itreet  bet  ween  K  «ad  L  ttreels 

NW 

Jt>oe«,  First  ftuii  Lutr^etn  KW......... 

th>wjtl8««,  n™t  and  Pier™  iitre«t«  NW 

UigAii,  ThinI  iind  O  !ttfi;etJS  NE 

t.Aor'ton,  P  fEtiv«t  betwppti  Korth  CJLpicoI  and 

FlMsim-t^N'W 
Abby  B.  Slniinoiu^.  Plt'irt!  etreet  botween  Pimt 

Htrwt  lojfl  N>w  Jwrwy  nv^nuo  NW 

B^^tinlni^  to«u1h  near  B^nnlng^ ^.. 

BurrvHk',  Biirr^lJIe,  D.  C  ..,„...„-, 

Wbole  nllmbf^^  of  acboub: 
idOi 

1S08.....„... .., 


«Oa«  locnn  xmed  %j  nupcritar,  oq«  by  i,!tM»klQg  «liool,  ooo  by  eupenief  «bop,  Mid  one  m  i 


^IncJ 


olncJttdm  Ei^ratfttant  to  prlncifal, 
p  Owe  room  iviefl  for  cooltltur  school, 
tf  Include  osul^tiLiit  klndeq^rtjen  teitrhf  Fp 
fOnti  ttxitn  lilted  fl^  n  wMiOK:  room, 
/Onenxjm  u«e«l  for  nuLoun.!  Lralnkig. 


Tabls  1L — Shotvinp  crmdUimt  of  fnniidhtgg. 


Building. 

Bl>W 

hfi&t«d. 

,     Ught     ' 

Vent  lift- 
tlon. 

Wal<*r- 

PlAy 

Yards. 

oriraitcd 

Ckwk 

S  t  o  T  e  fl 
and  tnt- 
nac«. 
Slove*,... 
Furnace . , 
SUi&xa  .... 
Furnace . . 
w..,do„„ 
do.„. 

Eirccll^nt^ 

(hyiHl 

Fair 

Gftod„... 

Pftlr 

.....do.... 

EEaelletit: 
Poor 

None ..... 
do.... 

None  . . , . , 

Good  ...., 

Fak 

POor_ 

do.... 

Fmif 

Poor .. 

.....do  .... 
,..,.do.... 
.....do.... 
.  .    do 

Owned 

Beunlnc  road  ..... 

BuirvllTe.... 

P(^ 

.....do.... 

do 

.....do.,., 
do 

Dci 

OHmu't  ,.-♦*♦  +* . *. 

Ex^celletit. 
.....do.... 
..,„do„.. 
..„.do..,. 

Good 

Kicelltnt. 
,,..,do,... 
do.... 

Do 

Pattereon 

Fulr...... 

Ex  talent. 

Fair 

Excellent. 

Flair 

.....do.... 
do.... 

.....do..., 

do.... 

do.... 

D&mp 

Excell^Jt. 

do.... 

.....do.... 

t)f? 

All  by  S^RItnmonif,. 
Slater... 

Do. 

fiArtnekef  ......... 

Jones. 

DoUflMS  ..*...*.„ 

LoglLTI 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.,.. 

StOTCI 

andfnT^ 
noce. 
FumACQ 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do..,. 

do,... 

Good 

E3ccell«tit. 
.....do.... 

Pa- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

ljitPgWt/111     ,  J,    ,,,,-.    r    - 

.,   .  dn.  , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

■ 
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Table  III. — Showing  half-day  schoola. 


Building. 

Half-day 
schools. 

Grade  of 
half-day 
schools. 

Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1904. 

1904. 

1903. 

Cook 

4 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
4 
2 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 

1,1,2,2 
1,1,1,2,2,3 
1,2 
1,1 
1,1 
1,1 
1.1 
1,1 
1,1 
l,2-« 

Garnet 

1 

Patterson 

Slater 

Banneker 

Jones 

Douglass 

Logan 

Langston 

Burrville 

1 

Total 

26 

34 

2 

Table  IV. — Showing  distribiUion  of  pupils  by  gradeSj  attendance,  and  average  number  per 

teacher. 


Number  of 

school*. 

Whole  carol  1- 
metiL 

Averagi?  en- 
rol Jmewt, 

Average 
dally  attend- 
ance. 

Average   nujnber 
of   ptipila   per 

Grade. 

1904. 

1W9, 

IKH. 

IMS. 

1804. 

1903. 

19M, 

Moa. 

Ba*edon 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Bftjsedon 
Average 
enroll- 
ment 

Kfghth, .„ 

b 
7 
S 

i 

i« 
2a 

ft 
7 

n 
m 
u 

21 

2&6 
27& 

m 

1,^ 

197 
237 
275 
388 
477 
fl67 
7W 
U142 

Ififi 
231 

7m 

509 
ft72 
6S7 

165 
213 
243 
33a 
407 

fm 

fl06 

162 
234 
227 
972 
488 
&40 
554 
807 

I6fi 
20& 
235 

aie 

388 
6S!2 
572 
743 

37.6 
35.4 
34.3 
6D.fi 
44.3 
44.5 

43.  a 

68.7 

33.  e 

Sevc  n  th 

S3  0 

SiJcti)  

Fifth. ,.... 

29  7 

42  a 

Fcmtth.... 

Third 

39.1 

SS  1 

B^ooud . . . . .  ^ .  * . .  .^ , ,  *  * ,  * , 

36.6 

Firat,.. 

40.4 

Total 

3 

90 
2 

4,S50 

4,€7li 
12ft 

3.«21 
118 

a,  327 
7ii 

a,  434 

109 

3,ise 

©9 

4"),  3 
flU3 

37  7 

Kindergarten  *,^^*^.,»^** 

30.3 

Grand  total.....,.. 

^ 

M 

4.584 

4,  ail 

3,739 

3,103 

3,5W 

9,^ 

46.7 

37.7 

Table  W,— Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence  and 

tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


September . 
October  — 
November . 
December. . 
January — 
February  .. 

March 

April 

Blay 

June 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


98.4 

96.6 

95.9 

95 

91.7 

98.8 

93.9 

98.9 

94.1 

95.9 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1904. 


26 
206 
285 
284 
346 
268 
260 
175 
193 


2,128 


1903. 


34 
245 
250 
338 
877 
230 
243 
151 
180 

79 


2,136 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


27 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


50.5 

52.5 

11 

36. 5 

70.5 

60.5 

21.6 

36 

12 


354 


1908. 


1 

26 
434 
23 
20 
60* 
624 
39 
344 
10 


320 


Table  VI. — Showing  graduates  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  normal  schools, 
colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduaies. 

Washington  Normal  School 82 

Other  normal  schools 3 

Colleger 0 

Kindergartens 6 

Nongraduatea 18 

Total Vfc^ 
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TWELFTH  DnnsroN. 

Tavui  L — Shctring  lomtimi  ofbtiUding*  arid  diMr^uiion  qfeff^ioof*  h^  htiildhujK 


Bobrx>l  vaA  loeAtlcm. 


I 


V 

1 


1 


=     I 


lUndAll,  Ftn^Atid  letrt^tvSW  ............. 

Bell.  Tim,  between  B  nnd  C  nirBete.  eW , . , . , 

Gtddlni^  U,  bet  wee  D  Third  &iid  Fourth  Btrpetft, 
&E  ..„,. »..._-...... ..„..,.„. 


AJithoiiT  Boweti.  KfDth  *nd  E  Ktteeiii  eW 

JLmbiub,  L,  belweeo;  SlxUi  sjid  Sef:eliUi  ■iTdeCii, 


6W. 


hoYejoy,  Twelfth  nnd  D  mrewtc  NE.., «.,,....... 

Pnync.  Flft*«tlb*ndCiitrtjei»SE.„.,* 

@rph&x,  Mall  ftrtfet,  hetween  K  and  O  ttreeti. 


^^ 


4 


923    111] 

s  I  Ji 
i  in 


whiik'  numbef  of  schoois^ 

ISM 

11W3*,, 


A  One  room  nfcd  far  ccH>kinf  and  one  TOote  lor  cnOin^  and  fitting. 

f  One  room  ii$«?d  lor  ("i^iklrii;  nnd  out  for  man^ial  tmlnlQi;^ 
d^clnde^  awiMtaiit  Itindi^TitaTten  t^nchers. 


Tasl^  II. — Showmff  ci&ndiiioH  of  buiMinffti^ 


BnUding. 

How 
hMted. 

UshU 

Ventna- 

tJon. 

Waters 

ctc)«eta. 

tOOBUL 

Yiudfl. 

Owned  V 

Liticolti  **...*     .  . 

Sbemm  .... 

Furnace.* 

do..., 

do.... 

F^ 

Exn^llent 
...,.do..., 

do.*.. 

Fair 

do.,*. 

Exe^lleot 

.*..  do..  . 

Excellent 

,....do,... 

F^Ir 

....  do.. 

TmiT 

Fjilr...... 

Eicf^eUent 
do... 

Small 

None 

Small..... 
Excelleut 
^.,^,do 

Owned. 

RAndiill  „.,....... 

Do 

Bell 

GtddiTigv  *, ** 

Do. 

ro. 

Bowt?n  ..,.-, 

do.,,, 

do.... 

do„» 

do..« 

.....do.... 

do„„ 

.....do„,. 

Gwd , 

£xc€llc<nt 

do„.. 

Excellent 

Good 

Hxc!eUe»t 
do     . 

Do- 

AinbUfih, ,,. 

.....do..,. 

.....do... 

Small 

.  ...do 

Do. 

8ypbAi.„. ....... 

Do, 

do,... 

,.dc.. 

,..do 

**  do 

Qood 

Da 

.„,,do.„. 

do..  . 

do 

Do. 

Table  III. — Shotving  half-day  schools. 


School. 

Half^iay 
schools. 

Grade  of 

half-day 

schools, 

1901. 

Number 
above 
second 
grade, 
1904. 

1904. 

1908. 

Lincoln 

2 

8 

6 

2 

2 
2 

1.1 

1,1,1,1,2,2 

.  1,1,1,2.2,8 

1.1.2,2 

1.1.1,2,2 

1.1,2,2 

1,1,1,2 

1,1.1.2,2,3 

Randall 

Bell 

1 

Glddlngs 

Bowen 

Ambufih 

Lovejoy 

gvnhax  

1 

Total 

38 

28 

2 
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ABLB  IV. — Showing  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade,  attendance,  and  average  number  per 

teacher. 


Kumber 
ofKhoola. 

Whole  enroU' 
mont. 

Avcmge  en- 
rollmcnt. 

Average  daily 
artendaupc. 

pupils  per  tearhpr, 
1904. 

QnOib. 

iaoL 

1901 

1904. 

19U9. 

1904. 

i9ca. 

imL 

1903. 

BflAedoti 
whole 
enroll- 
ment* 

Bcuit!don 

enroll- 
ment. 

ghth 

4 
4 

17 
2fl 

3 

9 
U 
14 
15 
23 

m 

167 
1,130 

136 
171 
'im 
S47 
448 
6210 

em 

1,U9 

87 
171 
3t5 
339 
4^ 

852 

in 

153 
223 
SQi 

38fi 
544 
fm 
S26 

S3 
IGi 

2oa 

324 
441 
509 

5»a 

790 

114 
145 
^10 
2lt9 

fm 

S07 
&49 

7*. 

SSL  5 
39.2 
3&.7 
38.4 
44.4 
45.B 

49.1 

21.7 
43  fi 

ith , 

30  7 

fth          .    .,.»..-.* 

b3  9 

jiirth ,, 

^Inl .....*....... 

.r*t -,.* ,.. 

41-4 

37.1 
37*0 

Totsl 

Lndt'rgmten  ......  -...,, 

4 

87 
3 

201 

3.772 
143 

3,9M 
lai 

3.136 
9« 

3.113 
119 

2,936 
87 

42.« 
51.0 

3fj*7 
3a.7 

Gtand  total 

M 

W 

4.063 

3,016 

3,4Sfi 

S,233 

3.232 

3,023 

43.2              3fi.5 

ABLE  V. — Showing  percentage  of  attendance,  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  absence 
and  tardiness  of  teachers. 


Month. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


Cases  of  tardiness. 


1904. 


1903. 


Tardi- 
ness of 
teachers, 
1904. 


Substitute  service. 


1904. 


1903. 


tptember . 

3tober 

ovember  . 
dcember.. 

inn&ry 

jbmary  .. 

arch 

pril 

ay 

me 


Total. 


96.0 
95.6 
94.9 
94.1 
90.4 
93.2 
93.4 
93.4 
94.0 
95.9 


31 
173 
236 
234 
379 
265 
207 
161 
187 

79 


30 
196 
232 
260 
349 
214 
165 
126 
128 

48 


1,952 


1,747 


19.0 
40.5 
24.0 
30.0 
54.0 
66.5 
23.5 
6.0 
41.5 
21.0 


326.0 


6.0 
10.0 
15.6 

9.5 
47.5 
66.5 
40.6 
13.0 
38.0 
55.0 


300.5 


ABLE  VI. — Showing  number  of  gradiMtes  from  Washington  Normal  School,  other  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  kindergartens,  and  nongraduates. 

ashington  Normal  School 82 

.her  normal  schools 4 

>Uege8 2 

Indergartenfi 8 

^ngroduates 8 

Total 104 

»un  ted  more  than  once 4 

Total 100 

D  C  1904— VOL  ^ 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Sib:  Reviewing  the  work  of  my  department  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  I  see  no  unusual  developments,  no  marked 
changes,  no  special  events  to  record.  It  has  been  a  year,  of  steady, 
faithful  work  and  of  good  results  without  the  incentive  of  exhibits  or 
display  of  any  kind.  I  do  see,  however,  certain  tendencies  and  oppor- 
tunities for  future  development  that  I  desire  to  note,  for  on  Uieir 
recognition  and  encouragement  much  depends.  There  is  an  increase 
among  our  teachers  of  those  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
art-,  and  have  learned  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  who,  being  genu- 
ine teachers,  appreciate  its  value  to  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation, 
to  the  school,  and  to  the  community.  These  work  with  enthusiasm. 
They  overcome  obstacles  where  others  stumble  and  see  ways  and 
means  where  others  are  blind. 

If  there  are  ways  to  mcrease  this  vital  element  in  our  schools- 
recruiting^  from  the  ranks  of  thooc  haixl-working  teachers  wliose  lead- 
injr  motive  in  doing  the  work  is  the  conscientious  desire  to  do  their 
duty  as  it  is  set  before  them  by  those  in  authority — they  should  l)e 
fostered  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  schools.  Fortu- 
nately, despite  a  few^  apparent  exceptions,  to  know  art  subject^^  is  to 
love  them.  I  do  not  mean  h}-  this  knowledge  the  ability  to  execute 
w  ith  the  skill  that  would  bo  demanded  of  an  artist  or  a  skilled  work- 
man, although  the  greater  the  skill  the  greater  is  likel^^  to  be  the  love, 
and  actual  experience  of  the  difficulties  a  pupil  will  encounter  is  necesi- 
sarv  for  the  teacher. 

To  forward  the  increase  of  this  class  of  teachers  what  resources  have 
we  and  how  may  they  he  increased?  We  have  the  advice,  instruction, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  trained  si^ecialist  brought  into  inmiediate  con- 
tact with  the  schools.  That  much  good  has  resulted  from  this  influence 
we  know.  May  it  increase  by  added  knowledge,  experience,  and  love 
of  the  imi)ortant  duties  they  have  to  fulfill,  and  may  they  be  encour- 
aged by  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  The  required  qualifications  for 
their  position  are  man\',  and  their  duties  are  not  of  the  easiest.  It 
takes  a  level  head  to  always  keep  in  mind  the  right  balance  between 
that  which  the}"  owe  to  their  special  subject  and  the  relation  it  mu>t 
maintain  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Another  help  in  this  direction  which  has  been  successful  in  many 
cities  and  towns  is  the  organization  of  art  societies  for  study  and 
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mutual  improvement.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  forced.  It  must  come 
as  a  demand  from  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  has  in  some  way 
been  awakened.  One  of  the  tendencies  that  I  have  noted  during  the 
past  year  is  in  some  cases  a  disposition  to  value  eflforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  one  case  at  least  there  has  been  sufficient  response  to  make 
of  the  effort  a  success.  The  fact  that  outside  the  schools  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  these  art  clubs,  which  indicate  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  subject,  makes  future  interest  in  it  in  the  schools  where 
it  is  combined  with  a  serious  professional  aim  certain.  A  fad  I  No, 
only  certain  phases,  the  outgrowth  of  vanity  and  ignorance.  The  real 
thing  is  a  growth  well  rooted,  and  when  united  with  that  other  growth, 
that  integral  part  of  our  modern  civilization,  organization,  the  harvest 
will  be  rich;  especially  might  it  be  so  in  our  schools. 

Our  teachers  know  how  to  organize  when  they  care  to  do  it.  They 
know  that  time  and  effort  are  to  them  too  precious  to  waste  in  inefficient 
methods,  so  1  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  they  decide  to  plant 
there  will  be  a  harvest.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  development  the 
necessity  of  knowing  enough  to  get  through  with  the  work  of  the 
grade  they  were  teaching  was  about  the  only  motive  teachers  had  for 
study.  That  is  past.  They  all  can  do  that  now,  and  many  ask  for 
more. 

Another  indication  of  this  spirit  growing  out  of  the  broader  com- 
prehension of  the  scope  of  art  that  now  prevails  is  manifested  in  the 
recognition  by  the  manual  training  teachers  of  the  pupils  in  from 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  schools  of  the  oneness  of  purpose  existing  in 
the  grade  teachers'  work  in  drawing  and  their  own.  This  was  recog- 
nized long  ago  by  the  directors  of  both  manual  training  and  drawing, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  has  been  promoted  by  the  special 
teachers  of  drawing  by  constant  efforts  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  shop  methods,  some  of  them  even  taking  the  course  in  manual 
training  that  they  might  know  by  actual  experience  in  working  with 
tools  the  requirements  of  the  constructions  and  designs  drawn  in  the 
schools  and  executed  in  shops.  Manual  training  teachers  have  in  a 
measure  responded  to  these  efforts,  but  all  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
kinship  of  our  arts  and  the  unity  of  our  aims,  self-evident  as  it  would 
seem  to  be. 

What  is  an  art  product  without  beauty  of  proportion,  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  line,  harmony  of  color,  and  what  is  any  manual  construc- 
tion worth  without  these  ?  And  as  for  training  the  seeing  eye  and  supple 
hand,  I  will  match  the  handling  of  pencil  and  brush  with  the  chisel 
and  the  saw.  Surely  no  one  would  reduce  the  value  of  manual  train- 
ing to  skill  in  handling  the  tools  pertaining  to  a  special  branch  of 
industry,  valuable  as  that  may  be  and  is.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
recognizd  is  it  that  we  are  or  should  both  be  teaching  art  through  its 
different  modes  of  expressing  visual  images  that  the  term  ''arts  and 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Sib:  Reviewing  the  work  of  my  department  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  I  see  no  unusual  developments,  no  marked 
changes,  no  special  events  to  record.  It  has  been  a  year,  of  steady, 
faithful  work  and  of  good  results  without  the  incentive  of  exhibits  or 
display  of  any  kind.  I  do  see,  however,  certain  tendencies  and  oppor- 
tunities for  future  development  that  I  desire  to  note,  for  on  tiieir 
recognition  and  encouragement  much  depends.  There  is  an  increase 
among  our  teachers  of  those  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
art,  and  have  learned  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  who,  being  gena- 
ine  teachers,  appreciate  its  value  to  the  lives  of  the  rising  generaUon, 
to  the  school,  and  to  the  community.  These  work  with  enthusiasm. 
They  overcome  obstacles  where  oUiers  stumble  and  see  ways  and 
means  where  others  are  blind. 

If  there  are  ways  to  mcrease  this  vital  element  in  our  schools- 
recruiting  from  the  ranks  of  thocie  haixl-working  teachers  wliose  lead- 
ing motive  in  doing  the  work  is  the  conscientious  desire  to  do  their 
duty  as  it  is  set  before  them  by  those  in  authority — they  should  be 
fostered  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  schools.  Fortu- 
nately, di^spite  a  few  apparent  exceptions,  to  know  art  subjects  is  to 
lov<i  them.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  knowledge  the  ability  to  execute 
with  th<»  skill  that  would  be  demanded  of  an  artist  or  a  skilled  work- 
man, although  the  greater  the  skill  the  greater  is  likel^'^  to  ])e  the  love, 
and  actual  experience  of  the  difficulties  a  pupil  will  encounter  is  neces- 
sary' for  the  t<»acher. 

To  forward  the  increase  of  this  class  of  teachers  what  resources  have 
we  and  how  may  the\'  be  increased?  We  have  the  advice,  instruction, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  trained  six;cialist  brought  into  inmiediate  con- 
tact with  the  schools.  That  much  good  has  resulted  from  this  influence 
we  know.  May  it  increase  by  added  knowledge,  experience,  and  love 
of  the  important  duties  they  have  to  fulfill,  and  may  they  be  encour- 
aged })y  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  The  required  qualifications  for 
their  position  are  many,  and  their  duties  are  not  of  the  easiest.  It 
takes  a  level  head  to  alwa3^s  keep  in  mind  the  right  balance  between 
that  which  they  owe  to  their  special  subject  and  the  relation  it  raui?t 
maintain  to  th(^  school  as  a  whole. 

Another  help  in  this  direction  which  has  l)een  successful  in  many 
cities  and  towns  is  the  organization  of  art  societies  for  study  and 
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mutual  improvement.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  forced.  It  must  come 
as  a  demand  from  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  has  in  some  way 
been  awakened.  One  of  the  tendencies  that  I  have  noted  during  the 
past  year  is  in  some  cases  a  disposition  to  value  eflforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  one  case  at  least  there  has  been  sufficient  response  to  make 
of  the  eflfort  a  success.  The  fact  that  outside  the  schools  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  these  art  clubs,  which  indicate  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  subject,  makes  future  interest  in  it  in  the  schools  where 
it  is  combined  with  a  serious  professional  aim  certain.  A  fad  I  No, 
only  certain  phases,  the  outgrowth  of  vanity  and  ignorance.  The  real 
thing  is  a  growth  well  rooted,  and  when  united  with  that  other  growth, 
that  integral  part  of  our  modern  civilization,  organization,  the  harvest 
will  be  rich;  especially  might  it  be  so  in  our  schools. 

Our  teachers  know  how  to  organize  when  they  care  to  do  it.  They 
know  that  time  and  eflfort  are  to  them  too  precious  to  waste  in  inefficient 
methods,  so  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  they  decide  to  plant 
there  will  be  a  harvest.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  development  the 
necessity  of  knowing  enough  to  get  through  with  the  work  of  the 
grade  they  were  teaching  was  about  the  only  motive  teachers  had  for 
study.  That  is  past.  They  all  can  do  that  now,  and  many  ask  for 
more. 

Another  indication  of  this  spirit  growing  out  of  the  broader  com- 
prehension of  the  scope  of  art  that  now  prevails  is  manifested  in  the 
recognition  by  the  manual  training  teachers  of  the  pupils  in  from 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  schools  of  the  oneness  of  purpose  existing  in 
the  grade  teachers'  work  in  drawing  and  their  own.  This  was  recog- 
nized long  ago  by  the  directors  of  both  manual  training  and  drawing, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  has  been  promoted  by  the  special 
teachers  of  drawing  by  constant  eflforts  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  shop  methods,  some  of  them  even  taking  the  course  in  manual 
training  that  they  might  know  by  actual  experience  in  working  with 
tools  the  requirements  of  the  constructions  and  designs  drawn  in  the 
schools  and  executed  in  shops.  Manual  training  teachers  have  in  a 
measure  responded  to  these  eflforts,  but  all  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
kinship  of  our  arts  and  the  unity  of  our  aims,  self-evident  as  it  would 
seem  to  be. 

What  is  an  art  product  without  beauty  of  proportion,  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  line,  harmony  of  color,  and  what  is  any  manual  construc- 
tion worth  without  these  ?  And  as  for  training  the  seeing  eye  and  supple 
hand,  I  will  match  the  handling  of  pencil  and  brush  with  the  chisel 
and  the  saw.  Surely  no  one  would  reduce  the  value  of  manual  train- 
ing to  skill  in  handling  the  tools  pertaining  to  a  special  branch  of 
industry,  valuable  as  that  may  be  and  is.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
recognizd  is  it  that  we  arc  or  should  both  be  teaching  art  through  its 
different  modes  of  expressing  visual  images  that  the  term  ''arts  and 
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crafts  ^  is  coming  into  general  use,  instead  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. Let  us  welcome  the  name  and  its  spirit,  and  work  together  for 
mutual  improvement  The  new  technical  high  schools  bring  aboat 
naturally  this  close  relation,  but  the  first  apparent  recognition  of  it 
by  grade  teachers  of  each  was  in  the  invitation  to  all  special  teachers 
engaged  in  handicrafts  and  to  the  special  drawing  teachers  to  join  the 
manual  training  organizations,  which  invitation  was  heartily  accepted. 
The  more  recent  attempt  to  interest  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers 
has  not  been  quite  so  successful.  The  change  of  name  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  Manual  Training  and  Art  Association  indicates  the 
spirit  in  which  this  was  done.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  mainly 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  mutual  improvement.  Whether  as  vet 
the  best  steps  for  doing  this  have  been  taken  is  only  to  be  proved  by 
the  experience  and  intelligence  of  the  members.  Something  of  valae 
was  certainly  the  outcome  of  last  year's  work,  and  it  is  an  effort  that 
can  take  no  backward  steps  because  it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  pro- 
gressive thought  of  the  best  teachers. 

Prof.  James  Perton  Harvey,  in  his  address  on  the  ^^  Propaganda  of 
the  arts,"  given  at  the  1903  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, while  speaking  of  organization  among  teachers,  recommends 
also  the  formation  of  arts  and  crafts  clubs  among  the  pupils,  partly  as 
a  means  of  interesting  parents  in  a  subject  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
which  many  have  little  understanding  or  appreciation.  These  clubs, 
being  started  by  a  few  having  special  love  and  aptitude  for  manual 
work,  would,  by  their  efforts  to  discover  and  procure  suitable  objects, 
materials,  and  examples,  have  an  influence  in  the  school  also.  Some 
special  object  should  always  bo  in  view,  as  gifts  to  parents  and  friends 
or  sales  for  charitable  purposes. 

As  the  inspiration  must  come  from  the  school  and  also  some  skill  in 
the  handling  of  material  it  might  be  necessary  in  some  of  our  grades 
to  give  Jis  part  of  our  constructive  course  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  application  of  our  instruction  to  articles  useful  in  the  home.  This 
would  be  easy  with  our  foundation  if  voluntary  work  out  of  school 
could  be  so  incited.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  results  in  our  sum- 
mer schools  and  to  the  results  in  interesting  the  children  in  gardening 
to  learn  that  children  love  to  work  when  they  have  an  object  and  are 
taught  to  how  do  things. 

HELP  TO  TEACHERS. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  study  where  full  expression  requires 
such  varied  tools,  materials,  and  o})jects  for  study  will  fall  short  of  its 
aims  if  such  are  not  lil>erally  supplied.  The  continued  necessity  for 
more  pictures  and  beautiful  objects  in  our  schoolrooms  has  been  pre- 
sented in  previous  reports.  I  shall  not  make  special  mention  of  them 
here.     There  is  one  need  tVvat  Vv«ka  \>^^\i  i^lt  and  expressed  by  teachers: 
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of  which  no  mention  has  been  made,  because  there  was  nothing  avail- 
able which  really  answered  to  the  demand.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
by  the  Prang  Publishing  Company  to  supply  this  want.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  text-book  for  the  children.  All  other  branches  have  a  text- 
book for  the  child.  Art  has  its  facts,  its  principals,  its  rules,  its  illus- 
trations, as  other  subjects.  At  present  all  these  are  given  omlly  by 
the  teacher.  The  child  has  nothing  at  hand  to  help  him  to  remember 
or  to  verify  his  understanding  of  them.  As  to  technique,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  procure  enough  examples  of  good  rendering  in  every  subject 
to  reach  each  pupil  in  the  large  classes  that  teachers  are  obliged  to 
handle  in  our  schools.  In  the  effort  to  do  this  much  time  is  wasted 
that  might  be  saved  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent  execution  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

So  far  as  it  presents  facts,  principles,  and  laws  in  a  condensed  and 
orderly  form  of  development,  the  text-book  is  to  this  subject  what  it  is 
to  any  other,  but  those  of  this  series  which  are  at  this  writing  com- 
pleted do  much  more  than  this.  Both  text  and  illustrations  arouse 
interest  and  inspire  to  effort.  In  the  illustrations  simple  but  effective 
ways  of  expressing  what  has  been  learned  through  observation  are 
given,  in  representation  what  to  select  in  the  object  that  is  essential  to 
the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  its  construction  or  growth,  general 
form,  color,  texture,  whatever  differentiates  it  to  the  eye  from  others 
of  its  class;  how  to  select  the  view  of  it  that  will  reveal  to  best  advan- 
tage and  impress  upon  other  minds  these  qualities;  in  construction 
and  design  what  principles  should  govern  selections  from  nature's 
overflowing  storehouse  and  their  adaptation  to  man's  creations.  The 
details  in  all  this  can  not  be  presented  efficiently  to  reach  each  child 
by  either  special  or  grade  teachers  with  their  large  classes  without 
abundant  examples,  and  these  text-books  certainly  offer  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  method  of  supplying  this  long-felt  want  of  the 
teacher.  1  recommend  that  they  be  supplied  to  as  many  grades  as 
possible  above  the  third,  or  to  special  schools  in  all  grades,  with  a  view 
to  a  practical  test  of  their  value  in  our  schools. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  express  to  yourself  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  continued 
kindness  and  consideration  which  have  sustained  my  efforts  to  make 
the  department  intrusted  to  me  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  E.  W.  Fuller,  Director. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

8uperinte)ident  of  Schools. 


(  ' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

5ir:  The  third  year  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  manual 
ining  schools  has  been  one  of  valuable  experience  and,  all  things 
midered,  of  successful  accomplishment.  There  was  much  which 
litated  against  success,  ])ut  notwithstanding  that  fact  a  review  of 
5  work  of  the  year  brings  genuine  satisfaction, 
rhe  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  at  the  McKinley  was 
5  lack  of  proper  room.  We  had  two  less  class  rooms  than  the  pre- 
>U8  year  and  a  considerable  increase  in  enrollment  to  accommodate. 
was  found  possible  to  care  for  all  pupils  of  the  second,  third,  and 
irth  years  in  the  McKinley  building,  leaving  us  with  the  problem 
arranging  a  programme  for  the  seven  sections  of  first-year  pupils 
th  only  four  rooms  at  the  Central  High  School  available  for  the 
rpose.  However,  this  was  accomplished  by  adopting  what  was 
lentially  the  half -day  plan.  The  recitations  were  arranged  in  half- 
jr  groups,  with  the  manual  work  similarly  provided  for,  so  that  the 
;tion  which  used  a  class  room  in  the  forenoon  for  recitations  was 
mpied  at  the  other  kind  of  work  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  class 
>m  for  a  section  which  had  completed,  in  the  forenoon,  its  shop 
1  laboratory  work  for  that  day.  This  plan  proved  quite  satisfac- 
•y  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  possible  only  because  of  the 
ge  proportion  of  shop,  laboratory,  and  drawing  periods  and  the 
nsequent  small  number  of  study  periods. 

Al  number  of  the  first-year  sections  were  too  large,  a  condition  still 
rther  increasing  our  difficulties,  but  subdivision  was  not  deemed 
36  owing  to  the  effect  it  would  have  had  in  unduly  lengthening  the 
ily  programme.  The  teachers  who  handled  so  well  these  large 
;tions  deserve  commendation. 

[n  addition  to  the  four  outside  class  rooms  at  the  Central,  it  was 
md  necessary  to  provide  accommodations  for  free-hand  drawing 
d  for  physics  outside  the  main  building.  This  was  done  by  taking 
I  third  floor  of  the  rented  buildings  at  607  and  609  O  street  for  the 
'mer  purpose,  and  the  first  floor  of  the  rented  building  at  626  O 
eet  for  an  additional  physics  laboratory.  These  rooms  were  fitted 
as  well  as  possible  under  the  conditions,  but  they  were  at  best  only 
kkeshifts. 

[n  this  connection,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  difficulties  under 
ich  the  cadets  labored.     During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Sir:  The  third  year  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  manual 
lining  schools  has  been  one  of  valuable  experience  and,  all  things 
nsidered,  of  successful  accomplishment.  There  was  much  which 
ilitated  against  success,  but  notwithstanding  that  fact  a  review  of 
e  work  of  the  year  brings  genuine  satisfaction. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  at  the  McKinley  was 
e  lack  of  proper  room.  We  had  two  less  class  rooms  than  the  pre- 
ou8  year  and  a  considerable  increase  in  enrollment  to  accommodate. 

was  found  possible  to  care  for  all  pupils  of  the  second,  third,  and 
urth  years  in  the  McKinley  building,  leaving  us  with  the  problem 

arranging  a  programme  for  the  seven  sections  of  first-year  pupils 
ith  only  four  rooms  at  the  Central  High  School  available  for  the 
irpose.  However,  this  was  accomplished  by  adopting  what  was 
sentially  the  half-day  plan.  The  recitations  were  arranged  in  half- 
ty  groups,  with  the  manual  work  similarly  provided  for,  so  that  the 
ction  which  used  a  class  room  in  the  forenoon  for  recitations  was 
^upied  at  the  other  kind  of  work  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  class 
om  for  a  section  which  had  completed,  in  the  forenoon,  its  shop 
id  laboratory  work  for  that  day.  This  plan  proved  quite  satisfac- 
ry  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  possible  onl}'^  because  of  the 
rge  proportion  of  shop,  laboratory,  and  drawing  periods  and  the 
^nsequent  small  number  of  study  periods. 

A  number  of  the  first-year  sections  were  too  large,  a  condition  still 
irther  increasing  our  difficulties,  but  subdivision  was  not  deemed 
ise  owing  to  the  eflfect  it  would  have  had  in  unduly  lengthening  the 
lily  programme.  The  teachers  who  handled  so  well  these  large 
ctions  deserve  commendation. 

In  addition  to  the  four  outside  class  rooms  at  the  Central,  it  was 
►und  necessar}'^  to  provide  accommodations  for  free-hand  drawing 
id  for  physics  outside  the  main  building.  This  was  done  by  taking 
le  third  floor  of  the  rented  buildings  at  607  and  609  O  street  for  the 
»rmer  purpose,  and  the  first  floor  of  the  rented  building  at  626  O 
reet  for  an  additional  physics  laboratory.  These  rooms  were  fitted 
p  as  well  as  possible  under  the  conditions,  but  they  were  at  best  only 
akeshifts. 

In  this  connection,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  difficulties  under 
hich  the  cadets  labored.     During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
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they  wpre  obliged  oitber  to  uso  the  luniorv  at  the  Central  or, 
tl  I  lit  WH.s  no  Ion  i^v  V  pof^i  I » i  e,  l4  >  d  u  w  i  tli  u  u  t  (j  n  e  until,  *if  t  e  r  m  u  c4i  dih^ 
a  room  in  the  rented  building  at  t»24  O  Htreet  was  roadci  ti^able.  By 
th<*  provisi<in  of  i^nn  rwrki«,  lo«tn^d  hy  the  War  Ik^jmrtiiient^  an  arniorr 
wan  secured  which  ha^*  served  our  purp^^se  fairly  well,  although  \U 
di.sUince  f  roui  the  miiin  huilding  is  a  t*erioiiss  i  neon  von  ienee,  Bj  tk 
perennial  i*ourte8y  of  the  authorities  of  the  Central  we  were  Elloweid 
the  use  «jf  H^rridor  or  f»asefiient  sjJHce  there  for  drills  in  liad  weather. 

The  ta4*k  of  ooudueting  a  school  of  over  5W  pupib  when  dividd 
amotig  four  Inii Id i Tigs,  and  with  no  opixntnnity  U>  assemhie  them  for 
any  pur|x>H€^,  can  hardly  l>e  deserilK^d,  neither  can  it  i*ai*ily  t>e  imagltml. 
The  question  of  dii^:ipHne  lieeumoj*  of  pummount  inijKtrtunt'e  andof 
great  ditheulty.  This  is*  especially  true  w^hen  it  is  tK>rne  in  mind  that 
it  xa  the  large  body  of  new  pupils  who  are  away  froui  the  home  luiild- 
ing;  that  they  are  unaccustomed  to  the  compaiBtive  fFeedom  of  hijfii 
school  discipline,  and  are  guests  in  the  bouse  of  a  school  between 
which  and  their  own  there  exists  the  yairious  riuurp  rivalries  in  military 
affairs  and  in  athletics  which  boys  of  this  age  feel  so  keenly.  To  say 
that  there  have  been  no  serious  outbreaks  is  to  give  due  credit  to 
the  officers,  teachers,  and  to  the  pupils  themselves  of  both  schools. 
Indeed,  I  believe  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  citusens  generally  are 
to  be  eon^fratulated  that  a  situation  so  full  of  possibilities  for  infrac- 
tions of  school  order  existed  so  long  without  them.  The  facts  speak 
well  for  the  bringing  up,  the  home  influence,  of  the  pupils. 

I  trust  that  in  thus  speaking  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  this 
school  the  very  important  point  which  everything  emphasizes  will  be 
given  due  prominence.  The  McKinley  School  is  a  large  and  firmly 
established  institution,  now  growing  at  nearly  a  normal  rate.  It  is 
popular  with  parents,  with  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  with  the  citizens 
generally,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  expressions,  and  it  is  our  deep- 
seated  purpose  to  keep  that  popularity  firmly  and  wisely  based.  In 
justice  to  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school  it  is  time  to  say  that 
this  purpose  can  not  be  accomplished  to  an  adequate  degree  unless  the 
extension  of  the  building,  or  rather  its  completion  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plans,  is  provided  for  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
delay  has  already  been  too  long.  Not  only  the  McKinley,  but  the 
Central  High  School  as  well,  is  suffering  because  of  it.  Tw^o  of  our 
largest  schools  will  thus  be  benefited  by  prompt  action.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  McKinley  is  not 
strictly  an  added  cost  to  the  school  system  of  the  city  on  account  of 
manual  training.  If  it  had  not  been  established  when  it  was  there 
would  have  been  an  immediate  necessity  for  more  room  at  the  Central, 
for  that  school  received  practicall}'^  all  the  relief  afforded  by  the  new 
school.  An  increase  in  the  accommodations  at  the  Central  would 
merely  have  relieved  congestion  there.    The  new  school  did  that  and 
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at  the  same  time  it  did  the  more  important  work  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  our  boys  and  girls  which  did  not  exist  before. 

In  petitioning  for  an  appropriation  to  complete  our  building  we  are 
asking  for  no  more  than  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
give  us — presumably  when  the  need  arose.  The  need  has  come  sooner 
than  anyone  foresaw,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  very  real  need  and  has  been 
such  for  two  years.  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  it  to  those  who  have 
not  a  closer  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  can  now  only  suggest  that  if  further 
argument  is  required  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  two  years 
at  least  before  relief  can  be  provided,  if  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  will  be  our  difficulties  in  the  meantime? 

To  a  hardly  less  degree  should  emphasis  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
Armstrong  School.  In  one  particular,  even  added  force  is  desirable. 
That  school  is  not  so  near  a  normal  stature  as  the  McKinley .  Starting 
three  years  ago  with  a  dozen  pupils  assured,  it  will  surely  go  above  400 
next  year,  and  two  years  hence  it  should  have  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
that.  It  must  have  room  for  its  pupils  and  their  work.  Three  years 
is  a  short  time  in  which  to  secure  large  results  from  school  work,  but 
large  results  are  already  in  sight  here,  as  indicated  below.  The  prom- 
ise which  these  results  hold  out  is  vastly  more  important  that  those  yet 
reached. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  pertaining  to  both  schools  for 
the  past  year: 


Table  I.- 

-Total  enrollment 

of  McKinley  School,  1903-4^ 

Year. 

College  and 
normal. 

Special 
4-year. 

Special  2-year. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

jlret   

75 
47 
&9 
24 

52 
18 
19 

4 

68 
86 
8 

67 
31 

21 
24 

200 
114 
67 
24 

78 
42 
19 
4 

278 

Second 

156 

Third 

86 

Fburth 

28 

Total 

206 
86 

93 

18 

112 
11 

88 
19 

45 
11 

406 
66 

138 
29 

548 

Withdrawals 

96 

.... 

Total  (at  cloee  of  year)  . 
Graduates 

1G9 
21 

76 
4 

101 

69 
19 

84 
12 

839 
40 

109 
16 

448 
66 

In  addition  to  above  there  were  2  boys  and  15  girls  taking  special 
courses. 


t>or^ 
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Tablb  11. — Jhiid  mrfMrntTd  oj  Armtirmig  School^  J90S-4 


^^V 

_ 

Special  a^jHtr. 

1  TiHkL 

iwt 

QlxiL 

»^ 

Bo]n. 

QMk 

Boy*. 

<aif4su ; 

8| 

10 
4 

IS 

> 

It 

m 

m 

Id 

ft       >ti 

m       m 

,„..„,!„,,.... 

f 

Totol,,.,.,, **.***,, 

» 

K 

7& 
3« 

9 

lb 

m 

iil      ««i 

Withdrniffftla.  .,,»,»,,*„„,*.,.,• . 

f            IIH 

li 

« 

U 

S 

m 

^Incluilei  1&  |iKrti«l-c«Ufic  itu43i>Eiti  ta  whoni  certifk-steM  were  l.wu«(l  After  two  j«ft£^  wori. 
T>EPARTMBNTAL    REPOETS, 

Tht^  departttientiil  reports  which  follow  touch  upon  the  details  of 
the  work  n{  th<^  *>ntii"<>  curriculum,  The^e  mport^  are  prepared  by 
the  heads  of  tlie  \  ariouis  departiuentj^,  and  in  their  original  form  cm- 
tain  free  and  greatly  deUtiled  corniiient  upon  the  work  of  the  rear. 
Apparent  faults  are  frankly  dim!nsse<l  and  recommendations  for  tbo 
future  are  made.  All  siuch  receive  caix^ful  cousidcnition  hv  the  officvo^ 
of  the  school  in  consultation  with  the  t^acher^*,  and  the  adoption  of 
their  suggestions  not  infreiitn^ntly  follows. 


ENGLISH   AND   HISTORY. 


The  aim  of  the  work  in  English  and  history  in  the  McEanley  and 
the  Armstrong  schools  is  controlled  by  the  purposes  of  manual  training. 
Since  the  idea  prevails  that  the  culture  element  afforded  by  the  classics 
or  by  the  modern  languages,  including  English,  or  by  history  even,  is 
something  beyond  the  culture-giving  power  of  hand  work,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  why  the  method  of  teaching  in  this  department 
has  been  adapted  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 

The  educational  value  of  technical  work  is  believed  to  be  definite 
and  real.  Consequently,  keeping  in  mind  the  direct  purposes  of 
English  teaching — promoting  power  of  thought,  power  in  expression, 
and  knowledge  of  language  and  literature — the  method  of  teaching 
has  been  as  far  as  possible  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory and  the  shops.  The  making  of  a  bolt  or  a  brace,  a  cabinet,  or  a 
garment  has  much  in  common  with  the  construction  of  a  paragraph. 
Calipers  are  constructive  units  involving  all  the  fundamental  laws 
underlying  the  structure  of  essays  and  poems.  To  fashion  language 
to  suit  his  mental  purposes  as  he  would  manage  his  concrete  materials 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  student's  daily  practice.  In  the  shop  or  lab- 
oratory the  interest  in  work  is  much  enhanced  by  its  definite  nature; 
all  the  activities  are  objective.     The  problem  in  English  always  is  to 
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overcome  the  vagueness  of  assignment  in  the  development  of  ideas. 
So  to  control  the  acquiring  and  development  of  the  principles  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  so  to  define  the  laws  of  oral  and  written  com- 
position, and  so  to  impart  or  encourage  standards  of  taste  in  literature 
as  not  to  plunge  the  student  into  depths  beyond  his  interest  and  com- 
prehension is  the  particular  merit  of  a  practical  and  natural  method 
of  teaching  English.  Every  boy  takes  an  intelligent  and  stimulating 
interest  in  making  himself  a  sled.  He  feels  his  mental  functions 
quickened  by  constructing  something  clearly  comprehended.  When- 
ever each  composition  is  taken  in  hand  as  is  a  sled,  as  a  possible  per- 
sonal acquisition,  the  problem  of  language,  of  literature,  of  discipline 
has  been  solved.  The  young  carpenter  is  sufliciently  critical  to  dis- 
tinguish a  makeshift  from  the  realization  of  his  ideal.  To  give  the 
students  critical  power  or  to  bring  their  native  critical  power  to  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  their  composition  in  language  is  the  result 
of  the  use  of  inviting  topics. 

Not  merely  to  use  concrete,  visible  methods,  but  to  make  the  subject- 
matter  of  English  work  a  reality  has  been  an  added  aim  at  once  prac- 
tical and  profitable.  The  absolute  forms  needed  in  actual  life,  letters 
and  notes  necessitated  by  business  and  social  conventions,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  student's  life,  his  imagination  and  the  immediate  activities 
of  his  school  career,  all  these  have  been  found  more  vital  as  material 
for  English  composition  than  has  been  the  reproduction  of  literature. 
It  may  be  easily  shown  that  in  all  four  years  the  student's  own  activi- 
ties have  furnished  engaging  topics  for  work,  and,  moreover,  the 
study  of  literature  is  thus  not  made  commonplace  by  overanalysis — a 
widespread  evil.  While  the  culturiug  value  of  literary  study  demands 
appreciative  work,  the  constant  use  of  classics  as  topic  matter  fre- 
quently destroys  reverence  for  them.  "How  I  assisted  the  Geological 
Survey"  or  "How  I  made  a  motor  boat"  has  more  desirable  qualities 
as  a  theme  than  has  the  hackneyed  "Character  sketch  of  Portia."  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  nor- 
mal school  and  the  college  requirements  compel  a  special  study  of  cer- 
tain texts  in  literature  the  worth  of  which  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  entering  classes  and  more  than  70  per 
cent  in  the  four-year  graduating  classes  demand  these  college  require- 
ments. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  English  expression  a  chronicle 
of  the  entire  vigorous  consciousness  of  the  student,  not  history  alone, 
which  has  been  a  part  of  the  English  work  and  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  English  teachers,  but  chemistry,  the  wood-turning,  forge,  and 
machine  shops,  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  departments — in  a 
word,  all  the  activities  of  the  school — have  been  reported  in  the  Eng- 
lish department.  Such  work  detects  at  once  any  perfunctory  or 
unthinking  practice.    The  value  of  this  association  depends  natturally 
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apon  the  fact  that  work  ui  all  these  chundlB  has  been  truly  praoticil, 
personal  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  much  edncational  qoaokeiy  in 
the  matter  of  correlation  the  cooperation  of  the  English  and  the  hu- 
tory  forces*  has  proved  most  beneficiaL  For  the  first  time  in  the 
McKinley  School  it  has  been  possible  to  supplement  the  study  of  gen- 
eral history  by  proper  intensive  work.  In  an  order  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  schools,  the  reverse  of  that  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee of  seven,  courses  in  American,  English,  medisBval,  and  ancient 
history  have  been  given.  These  courses  have  been  made  illuminative 
of  the  course  of  four  years  in  literature  and  language  as  detailed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1902-^  The  value  of  this 
interplay  of  interests  has  attracted  the  favorable  comment  of  the 
Mostly  commission  and  of  prominent  American  educators. 

This  work  in  English  and  history  so  gratifyingly  pnused  by  men  of 
inquiring  minds,  this  effort  to  make  our  students  sincere  workers  in 
simple,  masterly  expression,  expert  in  the  use  of  words,  sentence^ 
paragraphs,  and  larger  units  of  expression,  to  attain  strength  in  the 
native  tongue  and  power  in  the  realm  of  thought,  is  done  by  a  corps 
of  tireless  teachers.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  whatever  gains  have 
been  made.  Particularly  I  regret  that  their  devotion  is  so  penurioosly 
repaid. 

MATHEMATICR. 

The  primary  object  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  manual 
tmining  school8  has  l>ccn  to  make  the  subject  as  practical  as  possible 
and  relieve  it  of  that  abstractness  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  so 
many  pupils.  This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  mc^t 
successful  being  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  physics  department  and  the 
shops.  Here  the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  formula?  and  theorems  developed  in  the  mathematics 
class,  and  the  instructors  are  urged  to  see  that  they  use  their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  the 
work  of  those  departments.  Teachers  of  other  departments  are  asked 
to  furnish  lists  of  representative  problems  arising  in  their  work,  and 
these  problems  are  used  in  the  mathematics  class.  They  are  also 
requested  to  report  weaknesses  in  mathematics,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  overcome  them  by  special  drill  in  that  subject 

Students  are  constantly  urged  to  do  original  work  and  to  use  the 
text-book  only  as  a  guide.  As  a  means  to  this  end  every  pupil  is 
required  to  state  before  beginning  a  problem  just  what  method  of 
proof  he  is  going  to  use.  It  has  been  found  that  this  helps  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  memorize  the  proofs  in  the  book. 

In  the  mathematics  class  the  knowledge  gained  elsewhere  is  expected 
to  be  used.    Problems  are  given  requiring  some  knowledge  of  physics, 
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chemistry,  or  the  shopwork.  Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
practice  in  drawing  gained  in  the  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 
departments.  This  enables  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  figures  given  in  the  book  and  to  construct  his  own  more  accurately. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  have  every  recitation  given  in  as  con- 
cise and  accurate  form  as  possible  from  the  grammatical  as  well  as 
from  the  mathematical  standpoint. 

The  mathematics  in  the  four-year  course  extends  through  the  four 
years,  the  first  two  years  being  required.  In  the  two-year  course 
mathematics  is  required  both  3^ ears. 

The  first  year  of  the  four-year  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  algebra. 
Five  periods  a  week  are  required.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  fun- 
damental operations  and  the  solution  of  simple  equations,  the  subject 
of  factoring  \s  taken  up  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  it.  This 
subject  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  year  by  frequent 
reviews  and  by  its  application  to  all  problems  whenever  possible.  The 
constant  drill  in  factoring  is  very  helpful  in  the  succeeding  subjects, 
and  especially  so  in  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  common  fac- 
tors and  multiples,  fractions,  fractional  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, involution  and  evolution,  theory  of  exponents;  radicals  and  quad- 
ratic equations  are  taken  up  in  order,  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  handling  of  fractions  and  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  Men- 
tal work  is  frequently  required  and  every  means  used  to  cultivate 
facility  in  handling  numbers.  The  first  year  of  the  two-year  course 
is  devoted  to  practical  arithmetic  and  algebra,  two  quarters  to  each 
subject.  In  arithmetic  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  and  much  time  is  spent  upon  the 
subject  of  denominate  numbers  and  business  transactions.  In  algebra 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  four-year  course  is 
covered. 

The  second  year  of  both  courses  is  devoted  to  plane  geometry. 
Four  periods  a  week  are  required,  and  the  entire  subject  is  covered. 
It  is  in  this  subject  that  the  greatest  tendency  to  memorize  the  book  is 
encountered,  and  every  possible  effort  is  m'ade  to  overcome  it.  Fig- 
ures are  drawn  and  lettered  differently,  proofs  different  from  those  in 
the  book  are  asked  for,  and  numerous  original  problems  are  given. 
Many  applications  of  geometry  can  be  found  about  the  school,  and 
these  are  constantly  drawn  upon  to  furnish  material  for  class  room 
and  home  work.  Whenever  possible  numerical  problems,  such  as 
the  calculation  of  length  and  area,  are  given. 

Solid  geometry  is  studied  in  the  third  year  and  continued  for  two 
quarters.  Four  periods  per  week  are  required  in  the  mathematics  of 
this  year.  The  great  difliculty  usually  encountered  in  this  subject  on 
account  of  the  complicated  figures  has  been  almost  entirely  removed 
by  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  drawing  departments.    Greater  clear- 
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apon  the  Inct  that  work  in  all  these  channels  has  been  troly  praoticil, 
personal  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  ninch  edacalional  qnackeiy  in 
the  matter  of  correktion  the  cocqperation  of  the  Ei^lish  and  the  hu- 
tory  forces*  lias  proved  most  benefieiaL  For  the  first  time  in  the 
McKinley  School  it  has  been  possible  to  snpplement  the  study  of  gen- 
eral history  by  proper  intensive  work.  In  an  order  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  schools,  the  reverse  of  that  snggested  by  the  com- 
mittee of  seven,  courses  in  American,  English,  mediaeval,  and  ancient 
history  have  been  given.  These  courses  have  been  made  illuminative 
of  the  course  of  four  years  in  literature  and  knguage  as  detailed  b 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  190S-S.  The  value  of  this 
interplay  of  interests  has  attracted  the  favorable  comment  of  the 
Mosely  commission  and  of  prominent  American  educators. 

This  work  in  English  and  history  so  giatifyingly  praised  by  mra  of 
inquiring  minds,  this  effort  to  make  our  students  sincere  workers  in 
simple,  masterly  expression,  expert  in  the  use  of  words,  sentenoea 
paragraphs,  and  larger  units  of  expression,  to  attain  streiigth  in  the 
native  tongue  and  power  in  the  realm  of  thought,  is  done  by  a  corps 
of  tireless  teachers.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  whatever  gains  have 
been  made.  Particularly  I  r^ret  that  their  devotion  is  so  penuriously 
repaid. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  object  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  manual 
training  schools  has  been  to  make  the  subject  as  practical  as  possible 
and  relieve  it  of  that  abstractness  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  so 
many  pupils.  This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  most 
successful  being  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  physics  department  and  the 
shops.  Here  the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  and  theorems  developed  in  the  mathematics 
class,  and  the  instructors  are  urged  to  see  that  they  use  their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  the 
work  of  those  departments.  Teachers  of  other  departments  are  asked 
to  furnish  lists  of  representative  problems  arising  in  their  work,  and 
these  problems  are  used  in  the  mathematics  class.  They  are  also 
requested  to  report  weaknesses  in  mathematics,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  overcome  them  by  special  drill  in  that  subject. 

Students  are  constantly  urged  to  do  original  work  and  to  use  the 
text-book  only  as  a  guide.  As  a  meaiis  to  this  end  every  pupil  is 
required  to  state  before  beginning  a  problem  just  what  method  of 
proof  he  is  going  to  use.  It  has  been  found  that  this  helps  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  memorize  the  proofs  in  the  book. 

In  the  mathematics  class  the  knowledge  gained  elsewhere  is  expected 
to  be  used.    Problems  are  given  requiring  some  knowledge  of  physics, 
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chemistry,  or  the  shopwork.  Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
practice  in  drawing  gained  in  the  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 
departments.  This  enables  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  figures  given  in  the  book  and  to  construct  his  own  more  accurately. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  have  every  recitation  given  in  as  con- 
cise and  accurate  form  as  possible  from  the  grammatical  as  well  as 
from  the  mathematical  standpoint. 

The  mathematics  in  the  four-year  course  extends  through  the  four 
years,  the  first  two  years  being  required.  In  the  two-year  course 
mathematics  is  required  both  years. 

The  first  year  of  the  four-year  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  algebra. 
Five  periods  a  week  are  required.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  fun- 
damental operations  and  the  solution  of  simple  equations,  the  subject 
of  factoring  \s  taken  up  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  it.  This 
subject  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  year  by  frequent 
reviews  and  by  its  application  to  all  problems  whenever  possible.  The 
constant  drill  in  factoring  is  very  helpful  in  the  succeeding  subjects, 
and  especially  so  in  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  common  fac- 
tors and  multiples,  fractions,  fractional  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, involution  and  evolution,  theory  of  exponents;  radicals  and  quad- 
ratic equations  are  taken  up  in  order,  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  handling  of  fractions  and  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  Men- 
tal work  is  frequently  required  and  every  means  used  to  cultivate 
fa(!ility  in  handling  numbers.  The  first  year  of  the  two-year  course 
is  devoted  to  practical  arithmetic  and  algebra,  two  quarters  to  each 
subject.  In  arithmetic  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  and  much  time  is  spent  upon  the 
subject  of  denominate  numbers  and  business  transactions.  In  algebra 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  four-year  course  is 
covered. 

The  second  year  of  both  courses  is  devoted  to  plane  geometry. 
Four  periods  a  week  are  required,  and  the  entire  subject  is  covered. 
It  is  in  this  subject  that  the  greatest  tendency  to  memorize  the  book  is 
encountered,  and  every  possible  eflfort  is  m'ade  to  overcome  it.  Fig- 
ures are  drawn  and  lettered  differently,  proofs  different  from  those  in 
the  book  are  asked  for,  and  numerous  original  problems  are  given. 
Many  applications  of  geometry  can  be  found  about  the  school,  and 
these  are  constantly  drawn  upon  to  furnish  material  for  class  room 
and  home  work.  Whenever  possible  numerical  problems,  such  as 
the  calculation  of  length  and  area,  are  given. 

Solid  geometry  is  studied  in  the  third  year  and  continued  for  two 
quarters.  Four  periods  per  week  are  required  in  the  mathematics  of 
this  year.  The  great  difliculty  usually  encountered  in  this  subject  on 
account  of  the  complicated  figures  has  been  almost  entirely  removed 
by  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  drawing  departments.    Greater  clear- 
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upon  the  fact  that  work  in  all  these  chundlB  has  been  trnly  pnetiGil, 
personal  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  much  educational  qoaokeiy  in 
the  matter  of  correlation  the  cooperation  of  the  English  and  tlie  his- 
tory forces'  has  proved  most  beneficiaL  For  the  first  time  in  the 
McKinley  School  it  has  been  possible  to  sapplement  the  study  of  gen- 
eral history  by  proper  intensive  work.  In  an  order  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  schools,  the  reverse  of  that  snggested  by  the  com- 
mittee of  seven,  courses  in  American,  English,  medisBval,  and  ancient 
history  have  been  given.  These  courses  have  been  made  illuminative 
of  the  course  of  four  years  in  literature  and  language  as  detailed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  190&-S.  The  value  of  this 
interplay  of  interests  has  attracted  the  favorable  comment  of  the 
Mosely  commission  and  of  prominent  American  educators. 

This  work  in  English  and  history  so  gratifyingly  praised  by  men  of 
inquiring  minds,  this  effort  to  make  our  students  sincere  workers  in 
simple,  masterly  expression,  expert  in  the  use  of  words,  sentence" 
paragraphs,  and  larger  units  of  expression,  to  attain  strength  in  the 
native  tongue  and  power  in  the  realm  of  thought,  is  done  by  a  corps 
of  tireless  teachers.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  whatever  gains  have 
been  made.  Particularly  I  r^ret  that  their  devotion  is  so  penuriously 
repaid. 

MATHEMATICB. 

The  primary  object  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  manual 
ti*ainii)g  schools  has  been  to  make  the  subject  as  practical  as  possible 
and  relieve  it  of  that  abstractness  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  so 
many  pupils.  This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  most 
successful  being  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  physics  department  and  the 
shops.  Here  the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  formulae  and  theorems  developed  in  the  mathematics 
class,  and  the  instructors  are  urged  to  see  that  they  use  their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  the 
work  of  those  departments.  Teachers  of  other  departments  are  asked 
to  furnish  lists  of  representative  problems  arising  in  their  work,  and 
these  problems  are  used  in  the  mathematics  class.  They  are  also 
requested  to  report  weaknesses  in  mathematics,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  overcome  them  by  special  drill  in  that  subject. 

Students  are  constantly  urged  to  do  original  work  and  to  use  the 
text-book  only  as  a  guide.  As  a  means  to  this  end  every  pupil  is 
required  to  state  before  beginning  a  problem  just  what  method  of 
proof  he  is  going  to  use.  It  has  been  found  that  this  helps  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  memorize  the  proofs  in  the  book. 

In  the  mathematics  class  the  knowledge  gained  elsewhere  is  expected 
to  be  used.    Problems  are  given  requiring  some  knowledge  of  physics, 
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chemistry,  or  the  shopwork.  Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
practice  in  drawing  gained  in  the  free-hand  and  meclianical  drawing 
departments.  This  enables  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  figures  given  in  the  book  and  to  construct  his  own  more  accurately. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  have  every  recitation  given  in  as  con- 
cise and  accurate  form  as  possible  from  the  grammatical  as  well  as 
from  the  mathematical  standpoint. 

The  mathematics  in  the  four-year  course  extends  through  the  four 
y^ears,  the  first  two  years  being  required.  In  the  two-year  course 
mathematics  is  required  both  3^ ears. 

The  first  year  of  the  four-year  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  algebra. 
Five  periods  a  week  are  required.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  fun- 
damental operations  and  the  solution  of  simple  equations,  the  subject 
of  factoring  is  taken  up  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  it.  This 
subject  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  year  by  frequent 
reviews  and  by  its  application  to  all  problems  whenever  possible.  The 
constant  drill  in  factoring  is  very  helpful  in  the  succeeding  subjects, 
and  especially  so  in  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  common  fac- 
tors and  multiples,  fractions,  fractional  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, involution  and  evolution,  theory  of  exponents;  radicals  and  quad- 
i-atic  equations  are  taken  up  in  order,  and  special  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  handling  of  fractions  and  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  Men- 
tal work  is  frequently  required  and  every  means  used  to  cultivate 
facility  in  handling  numbers.  The  first  year  of  the  two-year  course 
is  devoted  to  practical  arithmetic  and  algebra,  two  quarters  to  each 
subject.  In  arithmetic  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  and  much  time  is  spent  upon  the 
subject  of  denominate  numbers  and  business  transactions.  In  algebra 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  four-year  course  is 
covered. 

The  second  year  of  both  courses  is  devoted  to  plane  geometry. 
Four  periods  a  week  are  required,  and  the  entire  subject  is  covered. 
It  is  in  this  subject  that  the  greatest  tendency  to  memorize  the  book  is 
encountered,  and  every  possible  eflfort  is  made  to  overcome  it.  Fig- 
ures are  drawn  and  lettered  differently,  proofs  different  from  those  in 
the  book  are  asked  for,  and  numerous  original  problems  are  given. 
Many  applications  of  geometry  can  be  found  about  the  school,  and 
these  are  constantly  drawn  upon  to  furnish  material  for  class  room 
and  home  work.  Whenever  possible  numerical  problems,  such  as 
the  calculation  of  length  and  area,  are  given. 

Solid  geometry  is  studied  in  the  third  year  and  continued  for  two 
quarters.  Four  periods  per  week  are  required  in  the  mathematics  of 
this  year.  The  great  difliculty  usually  encountered  in  this  subject  on 
account  of  the  complicated  figures  has  been  almost  entirely  removed 
by  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  drawing  departments.    Greater  clear- 
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tiL^8»  i«  tKHniiitv^l  by  the  am  of  models  prepartMj  by  the  student*  As  it 
plane  geo  me  try ,  n  uiii  u  roii^  n  uiti  e  ri  ctti  pr  obi  e  ni  s  a  re  r  eq  it  i  retl . 

At  the  bt^g'hming  of  the  third  quarter  plane  trigoixometiy  is  tEkes 
tip  and  the  s^ubjcct  m  c*oinpleted  by  the  end  of  the  j  eftr*  The  detini- 
tiotm  and  reUtioiiH  of  the  functioo**  of  an  angle  are  camfuUj  studied, 
after  which  a  ^hurt  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  logarithms.  Con- 
yldi'tTible  time  isjthen  devoted  to  the  solution  of  triangles  and  theapph- 
imtioii  thereof  in  detenu ining  heigh t*!»  distances^  a*id  area**.  A  £?bort 
roniw  in  surveying  i8  given  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  object  of 
which  IS  to  malce  practical  applieution  of  the  trigonometry  andtotewb 
the  Htudent^  the  uses  and  manipulation  of  the  princifml  surveying 
instruments*  Thi.syear  the  department  was  furnished  with  a  set  of 
first-class  instruments,  consisting  of  an  engineer's  toansit  with  vertkd 
circle,  stadia  hairs  and  gradienter  screw,  an  ^igineer^s  Y  tevol,  a 
leveling  rod,  and  an  engineer's  60-foat  chain.  Two  range  poks  and  a 
set  of  pins  were  made  in  the  shops.  Although  secured  too  htB  to  be 
used  this  year  they  will  be  used  frequently  neact  faU  and  spring. 

The  mathematics  of  the  fourth  year  consist  of  two  quartan  trf 
advanced  algebra  and  two  of  analytic  geom^ry.  Five  perk)ds  a  week 
are  required.  In  algebra  those  subjects  Me  studied  whidi  are  neces- 
sary for  entrance  to  the  principal  technical  colleges.  Special  em|^ 
sis  is  put  upon  quadratic  equations  series  and  the  considen^on  of 
higher  equations.  At  the  close  of  the  subject  and  leading  up  to  the 
analytic  geometry  simple  equations  are  plotted  and  simultaneous  equa- 
tions are  solved  by  means  of  the  graph.  By  this  means  the  student  is 
lead  gradually  from  algebra  into  analytics,  thus  making  plain  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  two. 

The  course  in  analytic  geometry  is  intended  simply  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  to  this  end  only  the  simplest 
curves  are  studied.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  general  subject  of 
loci,  the  straight  line  is  considered  and  its  equations  developed.  Then 
follows  a  brief  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola. 
It  is  in  this  year  that  pupi'c  begin  to  show  more  facility  in  handling 
mathematics,  which  is  the  result  of  patient  work  in  the  lower  classes. 

Great  praise  is  due  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  McKinley  and 
Annstrong  schools  for  the  efficient  work  done  this  year.  The  depart- 
ment deeply  regrets  the  departure  of  Mr.  John  D.  Minnick,  whose 
ceaseless  care  and  industry  and  whose  ever  genial  character  have 
placed  the  mathematics  department  upon  such  a  firm  basis. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  of  the  year  just  closing  has  been  carried  on  by  the  teach- 
ers in  three  separate  buildings,  an  elementary  physics  laboratory  hav- 
ing been  improvised  at  626  O  street  to  acconunodate  the  increased 
number  of  physics  pupils.    The  delay  in  fitting  up  this  room  caused  a 
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congested  condition  in  the  McKinley  School,  making  it  necessary  to 
run  until  4  o'clock  every  day  to  accommodate  the  classes  in  the  labo- 
ratory work  alone.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  year,  however,  the  O 
street  room  was  completed  and  classes  were  sent  to  it  for  laboratory 
work  in  elementary  physics.  This  relieved  the  crowding  at  the 
McKinley  School  laboratory  and  gave  the  instructors  a  proper  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  arrange  apparatus  for  other  classes,  an  operation 
which  had  formerly  to  be  done  during  the  time  between  4  and  5.30 
o'clock  every  day.  One  new  teacher  was  assigned  the  department 
this  year,  which  made  a  normal  amount  of  work  per  teacher. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  50  cents  was  charged,  but  the  students  were 
furnished  with  special  binders  and  paper,  free  of  charge,  for  their 
reports  of  experiments. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  an  exhibition  was  held  at  which  the  X-ray 
and  wireless  telegraphy  were  shown  in  operation,  and  several  practi- 
cal applications  of  electricity  were  illustrated  on  the  lecture  table — 
for  example,  electric  car,  electric  arc  light,  powerful  electro-magnet, 
and  the  causing  of  fires  by  defective  wiring. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  four  years'  course  in  physics: 
First  year,  beginners'  physics;  second  year,  advanced  physics;  third 
year,  elementary  steam;  fourth  year,  applied  electricity. 

Beginners?  physicn, — ^The  aim  in  this  year  is  to  give  the  pupils  a 
general  view  of  the  different  subjects  of  physics  and  to  make  them  see 
in  the  world  all  about  them  illusti*ations  of  the  results  and  truths  they 
have  learned  in  the  class  room. 

The  time  is  one  year,  four  periods  per  week,  one-half  this  time 
being  spent  in  individual  laboratory  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  means  of  recitations  on  text-book 
work,  lectures  by  instiiictors,  illustrated  by  experiments,  individual 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils,  and  written  work  in  class  on  the  text 
and  experiments. 

The  text-book  used  is  WoodhuU  and  Henderson's  Elements  of 
Physics,  and  the  entire  book  is  covered. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  experiments,  generally  one  each 
week,  laid  out  by  the  department,  the  directions  for  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  form. 

Advanced  physics. — The  aim  in  physics  in  this  year  is  to  give  boys 
a  preparation  for  entrance  to  college,  and  the  work  is  a  review  of  the 
beginners'  physics,  with  additional  work  necessary  to  meet  the  college 
entrance  requirements. 

The  time  is  one  year  of  four  periods  per  week. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  in  beginners'  physics, 
except  that  more  stress  is  laid  on  the  mathematical  and  quantitative 
side,  while  in  the  beginners'  course  the  work  is  mostly  qualitative. 

The  text- book  used  is  Hall  &  Bergen's  Text-Book  of  Physics,  and 
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this  is  covered,  omittiiiK  the  ohqiton  on  ^'Fliiids  in  motim"  mud 
^^  Badiant  energy." 

The  laboratory  woik  is  that  set  forth  in  the  Harrmrd  Ust^  for  which 
the  department  has  an  equipment  of  40  indindnal  apts  of  apparatus. 
There  are  8  laboratories  with  90  papils  working  in  each  simultaneoosly . 

Elementary  «teim.— The  purpose  is  to  give  boys  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  steam  engineering  and  practical  shop 
operation. 

One  year,  four  hours  per  week,  is  {^ven  to  the  subject,  one-half  of 
this  time  being  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  shop  engine  and 
boiler  rooms.  Pupils  must  have  had  two  years  of  general  physics 
before  entering  this  work. 

Recitations  are  held  and  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week,  with  text- 
book work.  The  text-book  used  is  Kinealy's  Steam  Engines  and  Boil- 
ers, pages  1  to  58;  also  pages  68  to  887,  omitting  all  calculus. 

The  laboratory  work  is  given  in  the  physics  laboratory  two  hours 
per  week.  A  list  of  the  experiments  performed  follows:  To  learn  to 
plot  and  read  curves;  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam;  to  study 
a  steam  engine;  to  study  a  steam-boiler  plant;  to  study  the  motion  of 
a  slide  valve;  to  obtain  and  compute  an  indicator  card;  to  measure  the 
brake  horsepower  of  a  small  enpne;  to  measure  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  gas  heated  under  constant  pressure;  to  determine  the 
specific  hoatof  lead;  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
electrically;  to  study  and  operate  a  hot-air  engine;  to  solve  certain 
problems  of  Zeiiner's  valve  diagram;  to  locate  and  cut  belt  holes  in 
floors  for  various  combinations  of  pulleys;  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
pull  to  cutting  force  in  a  machine  for  cutting  metal;  to  determine  the 
efliciency  of  a  jackscrew;  to  determine  the  speed  of  certain  elements 
of  a  system,  knowing  the  speed  of  one  part;  to  study  the  chain  fall; 
to  study  a  platform  scale  and  determine  its  ratio. 

Practical  work  is  given  in  taking  indicator  cards  for  calculating 
horseix)wer  and  for  setting  the  valves  on  the  school  engines  and  in 
testing  a  small  engine  for  brake  horsepower  and  certain  machines  for 
efliciency,  which  work  is  done  in  the  shop  engine  and  boiler  rooms. 

Inspection  trips  are  made  to  plants  in  the  city,  such  as  the  cold- 
storage  plant  at  the  Center  Market,  the  liquid-air  plant  at  the  foot  of 
Four-and-a-half  street,  the  new  pumping  station  and  filtration  plant, 
and  the  power  stations  of  the  street-railway  system. 

Special  work  is  assigned  the  pupils  near  the  end  of  the  year  as  a 
test  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  Some  of  the  subjects  this 
year  were  as  follows:  Design  of  a  small  machine  shop,  design  of  a 
small  pattern  shop,  design  of  a  small  forge  shop,  design  of  a  small  ice- 
making  plant,  design  of  water  supply  for  a  country  farm,  and  a  cold- 
storage  plant. 
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The  above  subjects  are  looked  up  outside  of  class  and  a  written 
report  is  made  showing  the  proper  building  to  put  up,  the  power  to  be 
used,  type  of  prime  mover,  floor  plan  of  plant,  arrangement  of  machines, 
kind  of  drive,  etc. 

The  boys  actually  fire  the  school  boilers  and  tend  the  engines  and 
dynamos  after  the  manner  of  regular  firemen  and  engineers.  They 
are  shown  how  to  calculate  the  heating  surface,  horsepower,  and 
strength  of  boilers. 

Applied  electricity, — The  purpose  is  to  give  the  boys  a  working 
knowledge  of  practical  electricity;  to  fit  them  to 'till  positions  of  w^hich 
the  following  are  typical:  Electrical  tester  in  electrical  shop,  telephone 
inspector,  meter  tester,  dynamo  tender,  assistant  engineer  in  power 
station,  contractor  for  residence  lighting,  and  switch-board  attendant. 

One  year,  four  hours  per  week,  is  assigned  to  this  course,  one-half 
this  time  being  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Students  must  have  had  two 
years  of  general  physics  and  must  be  in  their  senior  year. 

Recitations  are  held  and  lectures  given  twice  a  week  with  text-l)Ook 
work.  The  text-book  used  is  Sheldon's  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery, 
vol.  1,  pages  1-129  and  161-239,  omitting  all  calculus. 

Laboratory  work  is  conducted  in  the  dynamo  laboratory  two  hours 
per  week,  experiments  ])eing  written  up  in  reports.  A  list  of  the 
experiments  follows:  Study  of  dynamo,  measurement  of  resistance  by 
drop  method,  measurement  of  resistance  by  Wheatstone  bridge,  specific 
re.sistance  of  German  silver,  mapping  a  current  sheet,  calibration  of 
ammeter  by  copper  voltameter,  calibration  of  ammeter  by  direct  com- 
parison, calibmtion  of  voltmeter  by  direct  comparision,  study  of  an 
isolated  power  plant,  study  of  a  municipal  lighting  station,  study  of  a 
street  railway  station,  study  of  a  battery  substation,  external  character- 
istic of  a  shunt  dynamo,  internal  characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo, 
armature  characteristic  of  a  shunt  d3'namo,  exploration  of  field  commu- 
tator, total  characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo,  calibration  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer,  magnetization  curve  of  a  dynamo,  study  of  D.  C.  arc 
and  determination  of  C.  E.  M.  F.,  insulation  resistance  of  the  school 
plant  Jh  operation,  B.  and  H.  curve  for  cast  iron,  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  electrically,  efficiency  of  a  d3^namo  without  a  dynamometer, 
efiSciency  of  a  dynamotor,  compounding  of  a  shunt  dynamo. 

Practical  work  was  given  in  installing  motors,  lamps,  and  wiring 
systems  in  the  school  building,  examples  of  which  are  in  the  shops  of 
the  school. 

Constiniction  of  apparatus  was  undertaken,  an  example  being  a 
1 -kilowatt  machine  for  converting  alternating  currents  into  direct 
currents  for  use  in  the  electrical  laboratory.  The  students  make  the 
drawings,  patterns,  do  the  machine  work,  assemble  the  machine,  wind 
it,  and  finally  test  it  in  the  electrical  labomtory. 
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this  is  oovered,  omitting  the  ohqiton  on  ^'Flnids  in  motim"  and 
''  Badiant  energy." 

The  kbontoTj  woik  is  tiiat  set  forth  in  the  Harrmrd  list^  for  whidi 
the  department  has  an  equipment  of  40  individual  s^ts  of  iqppaimtas. 
There  are  8  laboratories  with  90  pupils  worldng  in  each  simultaneously. 

EUmmtary  «fMin.— The  purpose  is  to  give  boys  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  steam  engineering  nnd  practical  shop 
operation. 

One  year,  four  hours  per  week,  is  given  to  the  subject-,  one-half  of 
this  time  being  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  shop  engine  and 
boiler  rooms.  Pupils  must  have  had  two  years  of  general  physios 
before  entering  this  work. 

Recitations  are  held  and  lectures  are  given  twice  %  week,  with  text- 
book work.  The  text-book  used  is  Kinealy's  Steam  Engines  and  Boil- 
ers, pages  1  to  58;  also  pages  58  to  887,  omitting  all  calculus. 

The  laboratory  work  is  {^ven  in  the  physics  laboratory  two  hours 
per  week.  A  list  of  the  experiments  performed  follows:  To  learn  to 
plot  and  read  curves;  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam;  to  study 
a  steam  engine;  to  study  a  steam-boiler  plant;  to  study  the  motion  of 
a  slide  valve;  to  obtain  and  compute  on  indicator  card;  to  measure  the 
brake  horsepower  of  a  small  enpne;  to  measure  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  gas  heated  under  constant  pressure;  to  determine  the 
specific  heat  of  lead;  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
electrically;  to  study  and  operate  a  hot-air  engine;  to  solve  certain 
problems  of  Zeuner's  valve  diagram;  to  locate  and  cut  belt  holes  in 
floors  for  various  combinations  of  pulleys;  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
pull  to  cutting  force  in  a  machine  for  cutting  metal;  to  determine  the 
efliciency  of  a  jackscrew;  to  determine  the  speed  of  certain  elements 
of  a  system,  knowing  the  speed  of  one  part;  to  study  the  chain  fall; 
to  study  a  platform  scale  and  determine  its  ratio. 

Practical  work  is  given  in  taking  indicator  cards  for  calculating 
horsepower  and  for  setting  the  valves  on  the  school  engines  and  in 
testing  a  small  engine  for  brake  horsepower  and  certain  machines  for 
efficiency,  which  work  is  done  in  the  shop  engine  and  boiler  rooms. 

Inspection  trips  are  made  to  plants  in  the  city,  such  as  the  cold- 
storage  plant  at  the  Center  Market,  the  liquid-air  plant  at  the  foot  of 
Four-and-a-half  street,  the  new  pumping  station  and  filtration  plants 
and  the  power  stations  of  the  street-railway  system. 

Special  work  is  assigned  the  pupils  near  the  end  of  the  year  as  a 
test  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  Some  of  the  subjects  this 
year  were  as  follows:  Design  of  a  small  machine  shop,  design  of  a 
small  pattern  shop,  design  of  a  small  forge  shop,  design  of  a  small  ice- 
making  plant,  design  of  water  supply  for  a  country  farm,  and  a  ox)ld- 
storage  plant. 
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The  above  subjects  are  looked  up  outside  of  clasn  and  a  written 
report  is  made  showing  the  proper  building  to  put  up,  the  pow  er  to  be 
used,  type  of  prime  mover,  floor  plan  of  plant,  arrangement  of  machines, 
kind  of  drive,  etc. 

The  boys  actually  fire  the  school  boilers  and  tend  the  engines  and 
dynamos  after  the  manner  of  regular  firemen  and  engineers.  They 
are  shown  how  to  calculate  the  heating  surface,  horsepower,  and 
strength  of  boilers. 

Applied  electricity. — The  purpose  is  to  give  the  boys  a  working 
knowledge  of  practical  electricity;  to  fit  them  to 'till  positions  of  which 
the  following  are  typical:  Electrical  tester  in  electrical  shop,  telephone 
inspector,  meter  tester,  dynamo  tender,  assistant  engineer  in  power 
station,  contractor  for  residence  lighting,  and  switch-board  attendant. 

One  year,  four  hours  per  week,  is  assigned  to  this  course,  one-half 
this  time  being  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Students  must  have  had  two 
years  of  general  physics  and  must  be  in  their  senior  year. 

Recitations  are  held  and  lectures  given  twice  a  week  with  text-]K)ok 
work.  The  text-book  used  is  Sheldon's  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery, 
vol.  1,  pages  1-129  and  101-281^,  omitting  all  calculus. 

Lalx)ratory  work  is  conducted  in  the  dynamo  laboratory  two  hours 
per  week,  experiments  Ijcing  written  up  in  reports.  A  list  of  the 
experiments  follows:  Study  of  dynamo,  measurement  of  resistance  by 
drop  method,  measurement  of  resistance  by  Wheatstone  bridge,  specific 
resistance  of  German  silver,  mapping  a  current  sheet,  calibration  of 
ammeter  by  copper  voltameter,  calibration  of  ammeter  by  direct  com- 
parison, calibration  of  voltmeter  by  direct  comparision,  study  of  an 
isolated  power  plant,  study  of  a  municipal  lighting  station,  studj^  of  a 
street  railway  station,  stud}'  of  a  battery  substation,  external  character- 
istic of  a  shunt  dynamo,  internal  characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo, 
armature  characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo,  exploration  of  field  commu- 
tator, total  characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo,  calibration  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer,  magnetization  curve  of  a  dynamo,  study  of  D.  C.  arc 
and  determination  of  C.  E.  M.  F.,  insulation  resistance  of  the  school 
plant  ih  operation,  B.  and  H.  curve  for  cast  iron,  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  electrically,  efficiency  of  a  dynamo  without  a  dynamometer, 
efficiency  of  a  dynamotor,  compounding  of  a  shunt  dynamo. 

Practical  work  was  given  in  installing  motors,  lamps,  and  wiring 
systems  in  the  school  building,  examples  of  which  are  in  the  shops  of 
the  school. 

Construction  of  apparatus  was  undertaken,  an  example  being  a 
1 -kilowatt  machine  for  converting  alternating  currents  into  direct 
currents  for  use  in  the  electrical  laboratory.  The  students  make  the 
drawings,  patterns,  do  the  machine  work,  assemble  the  mac^hine,  wind 
it,  and  finally  test  it  in  the  electrical  laboratory. 
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Inspection  trips  were  made  to  plants  in  the  city,  amonf;  those  visited 
this  year  being  the  following:  United  E.Btes  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
panyV  Thirteen-and-a-half  street  station,  Capital  Traction  Company's 
Four-and-a-half  street  power  station,  and  the  storage  battery  sub- 
station on  Washington  street. 

The  students  attended  meetings  of  the  local  branch  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  held  at  Columbian  University,  at 
which  papers  on  the  latest  practice  in  electrical  engineering  were  read 
and  discussed  by  the  most  prominent  engineers  of  Washington. 

Result. — Of  the  9  boys  who  have  graduated  from  this  course  the 
following  cases,  self-supporting,  may  be  mentioned:  Graduate  in  19()2, 
tester  with  Crocker- Wheeler  Company;  graduate  in  1903,  chief  elec- 
trician of  one  of  the  local  theaters;  graduate  in  1908,  contractor  for 
residence  lighting  and  installation  of  small  plants. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  wish  to  go  on  with 
physics,  especially  in  the  course  in  applied  electricity,  furnishes 
another  very  strong  argument  for  more  room.  Only  6  students  could 
be  accommodated  last  year  in  the  dynamo  laboratory,  and  now  there 
are  20  who  wish  to  take  this  work  the  coming  year.  It  would  not  be 
a  wise  plan  to  bu}'^  more  apparatus  for  them,  as  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it  or  to  use  it.  This  set  of  students  must  be  divided  into  at  least 
three  divisions,  making  6  separate  laboratory  periods,  using  the 
t<»acher's  time  to  Inid  advantage,  since  with  a  larger  room  one  teacher 
could  handle  the  20  at  one  time. 

It  iy  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  the  work  of  earing  for  a 
section  should  not  be  given  to  it^  teachers.  A  si'ience  teacher  who 
has  a  lalwratorv  to  care  for  and  apparatus  for  experiments  to  arrange 
needs  all  his  time  free,  outride  of  teaching  hours,  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
health  and  maintain  his  efficiency.  In  this  connection  let  it  l>e  said 
that  the  three  physics  teachers  have  frequently  given  their  Saturday 
holidays  to  arnmging  experiments  in  the  lal>oratory  for  the  coming 
week  because  they  had  no  suitable  time  during  the  week. 

The  experiment  in  teaching  elementary  steam  to  high  si'hool  Iwys 
hji8  been  a  success  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  and  this  work 
should  be  enlarged  for  the  coming  year.  The  insjiection  trips  will  be 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  course  in 
applied  electricity. 

There  is  one  change  reconmiended  for  next  year.  In  place  of 
Hall  &  Ifcrgen's  text-book  of  Physics  the  college  preparatory  pupils 
should  use  Gilley's  Physics. 

In  conclusion  the  department  would  state  that  it  believes  the  year 
just  closed  to  have  )>een  the  most  succo^sful  in  the  point  of  work  done 
of  anv  in  its  historv. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


The  aim  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  to  train  the  mind  in  right 
methods  of  attaining  facts,  to  see  the  relation  between  these  facts  and 
their  significance  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  Since  chemical  facts 
are  established  only  after  careful  experimental  work  involving  the 
most  delicate  use  of  the  senses  and  the  keenest  analytical  exercise  of 
the  mind,  we  have  in  this  department  an  unusual  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce that  most  useful  quality  of  intellect  which,  with  delicately 
trained  senses,  penetrates  the  labyrinth  of  nature  and  brings  therefrom 
truths,  and  then  with  that  same  quality  of  intellect  surveys  the  busy 
world  and  finally  blends  the  truth  with  useful  activities. 

Purpose,  plan,  accurate  observations,  and  logical  inferences  there- 
from is  the  oft-trodden  road  to  facts.  The  purpose  is  clearly  given, 
the  plan  at  first  laid  out  by  the  teacher,  but  finally  by  the  student  him- 
self. Under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor  the  student  makes  his 
observations  independently.  The  conclusions  based  on  observations 
must  be  defended  by  the  student,  both  at  his  desk  in  the  labomtory 
and  in  the  class  room.  Where  do  you  see  and  how  can  you  apply  this 
fact  in  everyday  affaii*s,  are  frequent  questions  which  always  incite  high 
interest  and  appreciation. 

The  principle  of  placing  strong  emphasis,  especially  during  the  early 
part  of  the  work  in  chemistry,  on  the  methods  of  acquiring  the  fact 
rather  than  on  the  fact  itself  brings  at  the  close  of  the  course  not  only 
more  rational  minds,  but  more  facts,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
year's  work  and  during  that  of  the  second  year  such  talent  is  developed 
as  would  do  credit  to  the  student  were  he  later  to  specialize  in  chemistry. 

Careful  records  in  notebooks  form  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work. 
They  are  criticised,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try',  but  to  that  of  English  which  they  evidence.  These  books  are  kept 
where  they  may  be  seen  by  the  teachers  and  visitors  at  any  time,  so  the 
students  strive  hard  to  be  prepared  and  represented  well  by  their  note- 
books. 

In  the  schedule  for  next  year  I  urge  strongly  that  there  shall  be 
formed  for  girls  a  section  in  chemistry.  There  are  many  points  of 
applied  chemistry  which  fall  within  the  realm  of  domestic  science. 
Here  is  plainly  a  community  of  interests  a  recognition  of  which  by  the 
formation  of  a  section  for  girls  would  result  in  greater  interest  and 
usefulness  to  them. 

GERMAN. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  classes  in  the 
manual  training  schools: 

Classes  C^  and  B^  of  the  McKinley  and  the  firvst  year  of  the  Arm- 
strong have  completed  the  twentieth  lesson  of  Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch. 
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Classes  A*  and  the  small  B'  section  doing  first-year  work  have  not 
quite  finished  the  twentieth  chapter.  The  failure  of  the  former  to  do 
so  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  lost  fifty  minutes  a  week  of  its  instruc- 
tion owing  to  the  impossibility  of  arranging  a  full  programme  for  it, 
and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  the  fact  that  there  was  quite  a  delay  in 
organizing  this  ])eginners'  class. 

The  second-year  pupils  of  lx)th  si'hools  reviewed  the  first  years 
work  and  completed  the  Lehrbuch.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  pupils  than  usual  have  elected  third-year 
(Jerman  for  the  coming  year. 

The  third-year  class  read  Die  Journalisten,  using  it  as  material  for 
conversation  and  composition.  As  a  grammar  reference  they  used 
Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch.  Their  work  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
one  German  hour  came  after  school,  and  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
a  satisfactory  programme  for  every  meml>er  of  the  class. 

A  number  of  pupils  wishing  to  take  (ierman  were  unable  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  arranging  programmes. 

The  work  at  the  Armstrong  has  again  been  excellently  done.  As  a 
whole,  our  first-year  work  has  been  nmch  more  satisfactory  than  last 
year. 

FKKNCII. 

Books  us(*d:  (jibort's  Elementary  French  Reader;  Foundations  of 
FnMich,  by  Aldricli  and  Foster;  Livre  de  Lecture  ct  de  Conversation, 
by  Foiitninc. 

Tho  tirst-yeiir  chissc^s  finished  the  elouientar\'  reader  and  covered  78 
pa<jf(^s.  or  IS  lessons,  in  Foundations  of  French.  Thoy  also  read  l:i 
lessons  in  Livre  de  Lc^cturc  ot  de  ConvtM'sation.  Written  work  at 
homo  WHS  assiofned  twice  a  week,  and  test  writing  in  school  was  given 
once  a  week.  These  test  papers  were  returned  to  the  pupils  for  cor- 
rection, tlius  addini^  ^rn^atly  to  the  value  of  this  work. 

The  pupils  takin(^  second-year  French  had  studied  it  three  years 
ago  in  the  Central  Hitifh  School,  but  it  was  found  necessar}'  to  take 
them  rapidly  over  the  whoh^  lirst  year's  work  again.  This  class  cov- 
ered, in  Foundations  of  Frencii,  S9  pages,  or  22  lessons,  and  in  Livre 
de  Lecture  etde  Conversation  28  lessons,  omitting  those  previou>ly 
read.  Written  home  work  was  assigned  twici*  a  week  and  the  written 
test  work  once*  a  ''cek,  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first-year 
class 

KRKK-IIANl)    J)KAWIN(J    AM)    DRSKiN. 

The  work  of  this  department,  ])lanned  originally  by  Mr.  Foi^st 
(rrant,  recjuircMl  no  readjusting  wIkmi  its  former  director  resigned. 
There  were  inon^  of  thc^  practical  problems  included  than  in  the  ])re- 
ceding  year,  and  a  spc^cial  ell'ort  was  made  to  have  ^he  work  apply  in  a 
more  direct  way  to  the  other  departments.    This  plan  was  changed  but 
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little  by  the  introduction  of  the  textile  work  for  the  girls  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years.  The  department  suffered  severely  by  the 
death  of  one  of  its  most  capable  teachers,  and  the  incoming  of  various 
substitutes  did  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  textile  work.  With 
the  special  effort  of  the  present  instructors,  however,  it  developed 
strength  and  was  most  successfully  finished  under  the  strong  guidance 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Gotwalls,  whose  inspiration  did  much  to  make  the 
textile  problem  a  success.  This  work  especially  has  shown  the  neces- 
sity for  much  individual  instruction  and  makes  emphatic  demand  for 
an  additional  teacher. 

The  most  important  problem  with  the  first-year  boys  was  the  furni- 
ture problem.  This  was  inspired  by  most  careful  study  of  Greek  and 
Gothic  architecture.  After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  line  and  propor- 
tion he  was  introduced  to  his  constructive  problem  as  he  was  origi- 
nally introduced  to  his  first  sentences  of  speech.  Before  he  appreciated 
simplicity  and  beauty  he  corrected  his  errors  of  vision  and  taste  and 
was  then  taught  the  principles  of  this  problem  as  he  was  taught  the 
principles  of  literary  composition  or  the  science  of  mathematics. 
Each  design  was  evolved  b}^  the  boy  builder  and  he  became  eager  to 
employ  his  restless  activities  in  the  actual  construction  of  his  design. 
Enough  of  these  projects  were  completed  in  the  school  shops  to  war- 
rant the  hope  that  conditions  of  time  and  material  will  be  favorable 
next  year  to  an  extension  of  this  interesting  and  practical  work.  His 
other  work  during  the  year  included  problems  in  color,  both  pictorial 
and  decorative,  and  in  drawing  both  objective  and  subjective,  and  he 
began  to  realize  that  the  study  of  drawing  was  developing  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  and  indicating  the  useful  application  of  the 
subject. 

With  like  problems  the  girls  were  made^to  realize  from  the  first 
that  art  was  a  matter  that  concerned  them  much.  An  attenipt  was 
made  in  a  general  way  to  help  them  realize  beauty  in  their  own  homes. 
Thej^  drew  from  nature  in  a  pictorial  way,  choosing  and  idealizing  the 
various  elements,  composing  into  agreeable  design  and  developing  the 
design  in  the  actual  object. 

The  experiment  with  basket  weaving  has  proved  its  weakness  as  an 
agency  for  developing  feeling  for  design  and  color  and  next  year  it 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  first  year  only,  where  it  may  be  used  largely 
for  form  study.  The  study  of  composition  was  changed  somewhat  by 
introducing  the  study  of  lettering.  Heretofore  its  importance  as  an 
educational  problem  was  not  apparent,  but  a  trial  has  done  nmch  to 
make  the  student  feel  the  necessity  for  accurate  and  skillful  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  followed  the  plan  of  the  preceding 
year,  special  emphasis  being  given  to  sketching  in  various  mediums, 
from  nature  and  the  figure,  and  to  composition,  design,  and  construct- 
ive work. 
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The  art  <lepartineiit  has  not  only  labored  to  develop  a  sense  of  appre- 
riation  and  a  feeling  for  the  esthetic  among  its  students,  but  it  has 
offered  simple  problems  and  experiments  which  have  called  on  every 
activity  of  the  student  mind  to  solve.  The  pupil  was  given  eveiT 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  powers  of  invention  and  his  ability  to 
create.  To  help  him  to  discover,  to  strengthen  his  determination  and 
will  rather  than  to  create  pretty  pictures,  was  the  general  aim  of  this 
depjirtment. 

MHC^HANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  object  of  the  first-year  course  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  as 
much  as  possible  with  his  instruments,  but  more  important  still  to 
teach  him  to  read  a  working  drawing.  These  two  purposes  have  been 
combined  by  having  the  pupil  trace  a  simple  working  drawing  of  a 
familiar  object.  This  is  followed  by  a  number  of  working  drawings 
that  are  penciled  from  the  obje<;t,  dimensioned  and  traced.  Formerly 
two  or  three  months  were  devoted  to  lettering  exclusively,  and  while  it 
is  now  emphasized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  it  is  incidental,  each 
sh(»et  having  a  certain  amount  of  lettering  on  it  to  be  done  free-hand. 
Thus  by  means  of  this  composite  course  the  pupil  who  leaves  school 
after  the  tirst  year,  as  so  many  do,  has  learned  to  trace  and  to  letter  and 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  working  drawings.  In  the  second  year  the 
thooiy  of  projections  is  tauji^ht,  the  method  of  obtaining  revolved 
vi(nvs.  cross  sections,  simple  intersections,  and  developments  liein^ 
shown.  In  ;i  iTcncral  way  this  leads  up  to  the  third-year  work,  which 
consists  of  tJH^  principal  problems  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mac- 
ConT-s  Descriptive  (leonietry,  taking  also  advanced  pro})lems  in  inter- 
sections and  (h^velopnients.  The  fourth  yc^ar  class  during  the  year,  or 
rathei-  (lurin^^  the  first  two  (iuart<M-s,  studied  the  principles  of  outline 
and  surface*  shadin*:'  and  ol)li(iii(*  projections,  and  during  the  latter 
half-year  did  indivi(hial  work  according  to  their  abilities.  The  lirst 
])art  of  the  yeai's  work  show ed  tlie  wc^akness  of  the  old  course,  as  it 
developed  that  many  of  the  stiidiMits  could  not  in  their  senior  year 
read  with  proper  facility  a  simple  working  drawing.  This  discovery 
has  led  to  some  chan<i-es  that  it  is  proposed  to  embody  in  the  course 
for  the  (Misuing  year. 

This  brings  us  to  a  o^limj)se  of  the  future  with  its  prospects  and 
])ossil)ilities.  We  expc^ct  more  and  larger  classes,  so  must  have  an 
increased  teachin<^'  forc(^  to  handle  them.  We  also  expect  to  be  hel^)ed 
in  our  wt)rk  by  improved  eciuipment,  part  of  which  is  mentioned 
herein.  It  is  proposed  to  improve  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
following  ways:  A  part  of  the  tirst  cpmrter  of  the  first  year  will  be 
devoted  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  r<»a<l  working  drawings  by  meanvS  of 
constructing  working  drawings  of  exercises  used  in  the  shops.  The 
balance  of  the  year  will  ])e  devoted  to  tracing,  delineating,  dimension- 
ingy  unci  lettering.     ()\>l\^ue  pvo^^ntlous aiv  to  be  taught  in  conjunctior 
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with  the  first-year  work  and  used  to  illustrate  the  working  drawings. 
The  purely  theoretical  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  is  to  be 
combined  and  condensed,  so  as  to  occupy  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  The  first  half  of  the  second 
year  will  then  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  machine  details  and 
assembly  views.  The  theoretical  course  of  the  last  half  of  the  second 
and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  will  aim  to  teach  thoroughly  the 
fundamental  principles  of  orthographic  projections,  specializing  only 
on  revolved  views,  sections,  intersections,  and  developments.  The 
last  half  of  the  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  use  of 
empirical  formulse  for  proportioning  machine  parts,  or  elementary 
work  in  architectural  or  other  special  branches  of  drawing.  The 
fourth-year  work  is  to  be  a  development  of  the  third-year  work, 
being  carried  out  by  giving  individual  work  by  means  of  varying  old 
designs  to  meet  new  conditions,  developing  new  designs,  and  super- 
vising of  the  detail  work  of  the  same.  The  underlying  thought  of 
this  year's  work  will  be  to  develop  independent  thought  and  action 
and  to  guide  the  same  into  the  best  channels.  Throughout  all  years, 
however,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  work  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
and  carefully  recognized  as  heretofore. 

The  general  course  as  outlined  is  applicable  to  the  four-year  boy 
students,  but  not  to  the  two-year  students,  for  whom  the  following 
has  been  arranged:  The  first  year  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  year  for 
the  four-year  students,  except  that  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  trac- 
ing, while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3^ear  the  conventional  and  accepted 
methods  of  representing  springs,  gears,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught.  The 
entire  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  and  tracing  of 
machine  parts  and  the  proportioning  of  the  same.  No  theoretical 
work  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  oblique  projections  and  surface 
shading  will  be  used  generously  to  illustrate  the  straight  projections. 
The  first  year  of  the  girl's  normal  course  is  to  be  chiefly  pencil  work 
upon  working  drawings  of  familiar  household  articles,  simple  plans 
for  houses,  and  such  other  things  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  teach- 
ing of  children.  The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
third-angle  projections,  illustrated  by  more  working  drawings. 

In  connection  with  all  of  the  work  free-hand  sketches  drawn  and 
dimensioned  by  the  pupils  are  to  be  freely  used.  A  decided  eflfort  will 
also  be  made  to  correlate  the  work  of  this  department  with  that  of  the 
shops  and  with  the  design  in  free-hand  drawing. 

Since  our  last  report  a  card  index  of  all  pupils  has  been  completed 
which  shows  the  exact  mting  of  their  work,  each  sheet  being  noted 
thereon.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  also  installed  a  system  of  filing 
the  work  of  each  pupil  individually  for  his  entire  four  years,  thus 
having  for  our  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  visiting  parent,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  the  complete  record  and  the  work  on  which  it  was 
made. 
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Tlie  art  <lepartineiit  has  not  only  labored  to  develop  a  sense  of  appre- 
ciation and  a  fooling  for  the  esthetic  among  its  students,  but  it  has 
offorod  simple  problems  and  experiments  which  have  called  on  even' 
activity  of  the  student  mind  to  solve.  The  pupil  was  given  every 
opportunity-  to  strengthen  his  powers  of  invention  and  his  ability  to 
croate.  To  help  him  to  discover,  to  strengthen  his  determination  aod 
will  rathor  than  to  create  prcttj'  pictures,  was  the  general  aim  of  this 
doimrtment. 

xhchanical  drawing. 

The  object  of  the  first-year  course  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  as 
much  as  possible  with  his  instruments,  but  more  important  still  to 
teach  him  to  read  a  working  drawing.  These  two  purposes  have  been 
eonibinod  b\'  having  the  pupil  trace  a  simple  working  drawing  of  a 
familiar  object.  This  is  followed  by  a  number  of  working  drawings 
that  are  p<Micilod  from  the  object,  dimensioned  and  traced.  Formerly 
two  or  throe  months  wore  devoted  to  lettering  exclusively,  and  while  it 
is  now  emphasized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  it  is  incidental,  each 
sh(»ot  having  a  certain  amount  of  lettering  on  it  to  be  done  free-hand. 
Thus  by  moans  of  this  composite  course  the  pupil  who  leaves  school 
aft(^r  tho  tirst  year,  as  so  many  do,  has  learned  to  trace  and  to  letter  and 
1ms  a  fair  knowledge  of  working  drawings.  In  the  se<;ond  year  the 
th(M)iy  of  projections  is  taut^ht,  tho  method  of  o])taining  rovolvod 
views,  cross  sections.  sini])lo  intersections,  and  devolopnionts  ])oing 
shown.  In  ii  jjfcMieral  way  this  lends  up  to  tho  third-yoar  work,  which 
consists  of  the  principal  problems  in  tlio  first  two  chapters  of  Mac- 
ConT-s  Descriptive  (icouK^try,  taking-  also  advanced  problems  in  inter- 
sections and  developments.  The  fourth  year  class  during  tho  year,  or 
rather  (hirin^-  tln^  lirst  two  (piartiM's,  studied  tho  principles  of  outline 
and  surface  shadin*:-  and  ohliciui^  })rojoctions,  and  during  tho  latter 
half-year  did  individual  work  according  to  their  abilities.  Tho  tirst 
])art  of  the  year's  work  siiowed  tho  weakness  of  the  old  course,  as  it 
developed  (hat  many  of  the  studiMits  could  ni)t  in  their  senior  your 
read  with  ])roper  facility  a  siinph*  workin<i^  drawing.  This  discovery 
has  led  to  some  chan^'cs  that  it  is  proposed  to  embody  in  tho  course 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  l)rinti:s  us  to  a  <rlini])s(^  of  th(^  future  with  its  prospects  and 
])ossil)ilities.  We  exj)ect  more  and  hirgor  classes,  so  nuist  have  an 
increased  teachin*::  force  to  handle  them.  We  also  expect  to  b(»  helped 
in  our  work  by  improved  ecpiipnuMit,  part  of  which  is  nu^ntioned 
herein.  It  is  pro}>osed  to  improve^  the  coursi*  of  instruction  in  the 
following  ways:  A  part  of  the  tii'st  (prartor  of  the  lirst  year  will  he 
devoted  to  teaching  th(»  puj)ils  to  read  working  drawings  by  means  of 
constructing  working  drawings  of  exorcises  used  in  the  shops.  The 
balance  of  tho  year  will  1)0  dovote<l  to  tracing,  delineating,  dimension- 
higj  nnd  lettering.     ( )\>l\t\uo  pvo^v^tluu^  wvo  to  bo  taught  in  conjunctior 
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with  the  first-year  work  and  used  to  illustmte  the  working  drawings. 
The  purely  theoretical  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  is  to  be 
combined  and  condensed,  so  as  to  occupy  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  The  first  half  of  the  second 
year  will  then  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  machine  details  and 
assembly  views.  The  theoretical  course  of  the  last  half  of  the  second 
and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  will  aim  to  teach  thoroughly  the 
fundamental  principles  of  orthographic  projections,  specializing  only 
on  revolved  views,  sections,  intersections,  and  developments.  The 
last  half  of  the  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  use  of 
empirical  formulse  for  proportioning  machine  parts,  or  elementary 
work  in  architectural  or  other  special  branches  of  drawing.  The 
fourth-year  work  is  to  be  a  development  of  the  third-year  work, 
being  carried  out  by  giving  individual  work  by  means  of  varying  old 
designs  to  meet  new  conditions,  developing  new  designs,  and  super- 
vising of  the  detail  work  of  the  same.  The  underlying  thought  of 
this  year's  work  will  be  to  develop  independent  thought  and  action 
and  to  guide  the  same  into  the  best  channels.  Throughout  all  years, 
however,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  work  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
and  carefully  recognized  as  heretofore. 

The  general  course  as  outlined  is  applicable  to  the  four-year  boy 
students,  but  not  to  the  two-year  students,  for  whom  the  following 
has  been  arranged:  The  first  year  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  year  for 
the  four-year  students,  except  that  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  trac- 
ing, while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  conventional  and  accepted 
methods  of  representing  springs,  gears,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught.  The 
entire  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  and  tracing  of 
machine  parts  and  the  proportioning  of  the  same.  No  theoretical 
work  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  oblique  projections  and  surface 
shading  will  be  used  generously  to  illustrate  the  straight  projections. 
The  first  year  of  the  girl's  normal  course  is  to  be  chiefly  pencil  work 
upon  working  drawings  of  familiar  household  ailicles,  simple  plans 
for  houses,  and  such  other  things  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  teach- 
ing of  children.  The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
third-angle  projections,  illustrated  by  more  working  drawings. 

In  connection  with  all  of  the  work  free-hand  sketches  drawn  and 
dimensioned  by  the  pupils  are  to  be  freely  used.  A  decided  eflfort  will 
also  be  made  to  correlate  the  work  of  this  department  with  that  of  the 
shops  and  with  the  design  in  free-hand  drawing. 

Since  our  last  report  a  card  index  of  all  pupils  has  been  completed 
which  shows  the  exact  rating  of  their  work,  each  sheet  being  noted 
thereon.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  also  installed  a  system  of  filing 
the  work  of  each  pupil  individually  for  his  entire  four  years,  thus 
having  for  our  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  visiting  parent,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  the  complete  record  and  the  work  on  which  it  was 
made. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

First-year  classes,— Th^  work  in  these  classes  was  very  largely  indi- 
vidual work  in  cooker^'.  As  most  of  the  pupils  had  received  the  les- 
sons in  cookery  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  first 
lessons  of  the  year  were  a  review  of  some  of  the  work  they  did  there. 
Some  of  the  subjects  reviewed  were  water,  combustion,  the  making 
and  care  of  a  tire,  and  food  composition.  After  reviewing  the  compo- 
sition of  foods,  these  compounds  were  classified  into  the  food  princir 
pies,  which  gave  the  foundation  for  the  work  in  cookery.  In  this 
individual  work  the  amounts  were  necessarily  so  small  that  to  obtain 
good  results  greater  accumcy  of  measurement  was  even  more  essential 
than  in  dealing  with  larger  quantities. 

The  first  food  principles  treated  were  the  carbohydrates,  i.  e.,  the 
starches  and  sugars.  In  the  first  lessons  on  starches  each  pupil  per- 
formed a  few  simple  experiments  to  show  in  what  starch  is  found. 
The  iodine  test  was  given  for  starch  and  a  number  of  vegetables  were 
tested  to  show  whether  or  not  they  contained  starch.  These  experi- 
ments were  followed  by  others  which  showed  the  effect  of  cold  and 
hot  liquids  on  i)owdered  starch  and  also  the  effect  of  dry  heat.  The 
microscope  was  used  to  show  the  starch  grains.  Following  these 
experimiMits  was  the  making  of  some  dish  which  involved  the  use  of 
p<)W(l(Med  starch,  so  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  experiment-^ 
could  be  applied.  Otlier  lessons  followed  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables 
contain! no^  starch  and  also  those  containing  the  other  carbohydrates. 

The  in'xt  food  principle  treated  was  proteid.  The  principal  com- 
pound of  this  group  bcin<r  albumen,  found  in  its  purest  state  in  the 
white  of  an  (^gg,  this  was  taken  for  the  experiments.  The  effect  of 
the  temperature  of  boiling  and  sinmiering  water  on  albumen  was 
shown  and  alst)  the  ellVct  of  cold  water.  Some  of  the  experiments  were 
given  with  meat  to  show  that  it  contains  albumen.  The  names  of  the 
otlier  compounds  found  in  meat  were  also  given  to  the  pu])ils.  The 
l(\ssons  that  followed  were  on  the  various  ways  of  cooking  ^^\^^^  and 
meats,  applying  tiie  knowledge  wliicli  was  gained  from  tin*  experi- 
ments. As  the  pupils  had  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  very  little  was 
given  pertaining  to  the  other  food  principles. 

Before  using  baking  powder  a  few  experiments  were  tried  by  the 
pupils  to  show  its  comj)osition  and  how  it  imparts  lightness  to  mix- 
tures. Before  using  ynist  in  th(»  making  of  bread  a  lesson  was  given 
on  fermentation;  yeast  was  also  shown  unih^r  a  microscope. 

With  all  of  these  lessons  in  cooking  the  sources  from  which  we  obtain 
the  variou>  foods  were  considered.  If  manufactured,  how  and  where? 
If  vegetai)le,  what  part  of  the  plant  is  uschI  and  where  grown  :f  The 
digestibility  of  the  food  cooked  was  considen^d  and  the  influence  whieh 
the  length  of  timi^  of  cooking  has  on  its  digestibility;  also  the  effect  of 
the  different  temperatures  upon  it. 
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Interspersed  at  proper  times  during  the  year  were  lessons  on  the 
manufacture  of  different  food  stuffs — such  as  flour,  macaroni,  and 
sugar — and  the  production  and  care  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
These  lessons  were  followed  by  papers  written  on  the  subject  just 
discussed. 

The  pupils  worked  from  written  directions,  and  were  expected  to  be 
able  to  give  the  reason  for  each  step  taken.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter 
a  written  review  was  given  in  all  classes. 

Seamd-yeur  classes, — In  this  year  the  work  centered  on  the  planning, 
purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  meals.  Some  of  the  first  les- 
sons were  in  marketing.  The  classes  were  taken  to  market  and  the 
pupils  were  shown  how  to  select  different  foods,  and  also  to  learn  their 
prices.  During  the  year  the  pupils  were  expected  to  go  to  market 
occasionally  that  they  might  know  what  is  in  the  market  at  different 
seasons  and  the  prices  of  these  different  foods.  More  cooking  lessons 
were  given  and  the  nutritive  value  of  each  dish  was  considered.  This 
was  all  preliminary  to  the  planning  of  meals. 

In  planning  meals  the  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  the  foods  were' 
always  considered.  After  proper  drill  in  the  planning  of  the  different 
meals  each  class  planned,  purchased,  prepared,  and  served  a  dinner  to 
8  persons.  This  was  at  an  average  total  cost  of  $1.50  for  the  raw 
materials.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a  soup,  meat  or  fish,  two  vegeta- 
bles, a  salad,  dessert,  and  coffee.  As  part  of  this  work,  lessons  are 
given  on  table  setting  and  serving.  Only  such  serving  is  taught  as 
can  easily  be  done  by  any  girl  in  her  own  home. 

The  latter  half  of  the  last  quarter  was  devoted  to  the  planning,  fur- 
nishing, and  care  of  a  kitchen. 

Third-year  classes. — In  this  year  the  first  lessons  were  in  canning, 
preserving,  and  jelly  making.  With  this  work  was  given  a  little  sim- 
ple household  bacteriology,  and  a  review  of  the  lessons  on  fermentation 
given  in  the  first  year.  A  little  of  what  is  called  fancy  cooking  was 
given.  The  pupils  were  taught  how  to  make  different  garnishings  and 
receptacles  for  holding  entrees  and  desserts. 

It  was  to  these  classes  that  the  laundry  work  was  giveii.  This  work 
consisted  of  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  laundering,  the  utensils 
needed,  the  kind  of  water,  how  hard  water  may  be  made  soft  and 
muddy  water  clear,  the  different  stains  and  how  they  may  be  removed, 
and  the  different  blues  used  for  bluing  clothes.  These  discussions 
were  followed  by  practical  work  in  washing  and  ironing.  The  pupils 
readily  told  what  will  remove  some  stains,  knowing  their  composition, 
by  applying  their  knowledge  obtained  from  certain  of  their  cooking 
lessons.  Notes  were  taken  on  all  of  this  work.  Pieces  of  cloth  having 
on  them  various  stains  were  given  to  each  pupil.  These  stains  were 
removed,  the  materials  for  doing  so  being  furnished.  A  few  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  the  pupils  with  various  alkalis  and  fat  to 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

First-year  cA/^^ew.— The  work  in  these  classes  was  very  largely  indi- 
vidual work  in  cookery.  As  most  of  the  pupils  had  received  the  les- 
sons in  cookery  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  first 
lessons  of  the  year  were  a  review  of  some  of  the  work  they  did  there. 
Some  of  the  subjects  reviewed  were  water,  combustion,  the  making 
and  care  of  a  lire,  and  food  composition.  After  reviewing  the  compo- 
sition of  foods,  these  compounds  were  classified  into  the  food  princi- 
ples, which  gave  the  foundation  for  the  work  in  cookery.  In  this 
individual  work  the  amounts  were  necessarily  so  small  that  to  obtain 
good  results  greater  accuracy  of  measurement  was  even  more  essential 
than  in  dealing  with  larger  quantities). 

The  first  food  principles  treated  were  the  carbohydrates,  i.  e.,  the 
starches  and  sugars.  In  the  fii-st  lessons  on  starches  each  pupil  per- 
formed a  few  simple  experiments  to  show  in  what  starch  is  found. 
The  iodine  test  was  given  for  starch  and  a  number  of  vegetables  were 
ti\sted  to  show  whether  or  not  they  contained  starch.  These  experi- 
ments were  followed  by  others  which  showed  the  effect  of  cold  and 
hot  licjuids  on  powdered  starch  and  also  the  effect  of  dry  heat.  The 
microscope  was  used  to  show  the  starch  grains.  Following  these 
experiments  was  the  making  of  some  dish  which  involved  the  use  of 
powdered  starch,  so  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  experinient> 
could  be  iipplicMl.  Other  lessons  followed  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables 
contaiiiiniif  starch  and  also  those  containinj^  the  other  carlmhydrates. 

The  ii(»xt  food  principle  treated  was  proteid.  The  principal  coni- 
])oiind  of  this  group  ))eing  albumen,  found  in  its  purest  state  in  the 
white  of  an  (^gg,  this  was  taken  for  the  experiments.  The  effect  of 
the  t(Mnperature  of  boiling  and  sinnnering  water  on  albumen  was 
shown  and  also  the  ellVct  of  cold  water.  Some  of  the  exjjeriments  were 
given  witli  meat  to  show  that  it  contains  albumen.  The  names  of  the 
other  coni[)onn(ls  found  in  meat  were  also  given  to  the  pupils.  The 
lessons  that  followed  were  on  the  various  ways  of  cooking  i^gy^^  and 
meats,  applying  the  knowledge  which  was  gained  from  the  experi- 
nuMits.  As  the  pupils  had  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  very  little  was 
given  pertaining  to  the  other  food  principles. 

Before  using  baking  ])ow(h»r  a  few  experiments  were  tried  by  the 
pupils  to  show  its  composition  and  how  it  imparts  lightness  to  mix- 
tures. Before  using  yeast  in  tht»  making  of  bread  a  lesson  wa.s  given 
on  fermentation;  yeast  was  also  shown  under  a  microscope. 

With  all  of  these  lessons  in  cooking  the  sources  from  which  we  obtain 
the  various  foods  were  considiM'i^d.  If  manufactured,  how  and  where' 
If  vegetai)le,  what  part  of  the  plant  is  used  and  where  grown  if  The 
digestibility  of  the  food  cooked  was  considered  and  the  influence  which 
the  IcMigth  of  time  of  cooking  has  on  its  digestibility;  also  the  effect  of 
the  difl'erent  temperatures  upon  it. 
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Interspersed  at  proper  times  during  the  year  were  lessons  on  the 
manufacture  of  different  food  stuffs — such  as  flour,  macaroni,  and 
sugar — and  the  production  and  care  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
These  lessons  were  followed  by  papers  written  on  the  subject  just 
discussed. 

The  pupils  worked  from  written  directions,  and  were  expected  to  be 
able  to  give  the  reason  for  each  step  taken.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter 
a  written  review  was  given  in  all  classes. 

Seamd-year  classes, — In  this  year  the  work  centered  on  the  planning, 
purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  meals.  Some  of  the  first  les- 
sons were  in  marketing.  The  classes  were  taken  to  market  and  the 
pupils  were  shown  how  to  select  different  foods,  and  also  to  learn  their 
prices.  During  the  year  the  pupils  were  expected  to  go  to  market 
occasionally  that  they  might  know  what  is  in  the  market  at  different 
seasons  and  the  prices  of  these  different  foods.  More  cooking  lessons 
were  given  and  the  nutritive  value  of  each  dish  was  considered.  This 
was  all  preliminary^  to  the  planning  of  meals. 

In  planning  meals  the  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  the  foods  were' 
always  considered.  After  proper  drill  in  the  planning  of  the  different 
meals  each  class  planned,  purchased,  prepared,  and  served  a  dinner  to 
8  pei-sons.  This  was  at  an  average  total  cost  of  $1.50  for  the  raw 
materials.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a  soup,  meat  or  fish,  two  vegeta- 
bles, a  salad,  dessert,  and  coffee.  As  part  of  this  work,  lessons  are 
given  on  table  setting  and  serving.  Only  such  serving  is  taught  as 
can  easily  be  done  by  any  girl  in  her  own  home. 

The  latter  half  of  the  last  quarter  was  devoted  to  the  planning,  fur- 
nishing, and  care  of  a  kitchen. 

Third-year  clusses, — In  this  year  the  first  lessons  were  in  canning, 
preserving,  and  jelly  making.  With  this  work  was  given  a  little  sim- 
ple household  bacteriology,  and  a  review  of  the  lessons  on  fermentation 
given  in  the  first  year.  A  little  of  what  is  called  fancy  cooking  was 
given.  The  pupils  were  taught  how  to  make  different  garnishings  and 
receptacles  for  holding  entrees  and  desserts. 

It  was  to  these  classes  that  the  laundry  work  was  giveii.  This  work 
consisted  of  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  laundering,  the  utensils 
needed,  the  kind  of  water,  how  hard  water  may  be  made  soft  and 
muddy  water  clear,  the  different  stains  and  how  they  may  be  removed, 
and  the  different  blues  used  for  bluing  clothes.  These  discussions 
were  followed  by  practical  work  in  washing  and  ironing.  The  pupils 
readily  told  what  will  remove  some  stains,  knowing  their  composition, 
by  applying  their  knowledge  obtained  from  certain  of  their  cooking 
lessons.  Notes  were  taken  on  all  of  this  work.  Pieces  of  cloth  having 
on  them  various  stains  were  given  to  each  pupil.  These  stains  were 
removed,  the  materials  for  doing  so  being  furnished.  A  few  experi- 
ments were  perfonned  by  the  pupils  with  various  alkalis  and  fat  to 
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show  which  will  most  eflfectively  remove  grease  spots.  These  lessons 
preceded  a  lesson  in  soap  making.  Very  little  chemistry  was  given 
with  this  lesson,  as  the  pupils  had  but  just  begun  that  subject. 

A  few  experiments  were  tried  with  the  various  blues  used  in  bluing 
clothes,  to  show  that  some  are  insoluble  in  water  and  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  blue  streaks  on  the  clothes.  By  these  experiments  it  was  also 
shown  that  prussian  blue  will  turn  brown  when  an  alkali  is  added  to 
it  and  that  precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  brown  streaks  on  the 
clothes. 

Each  pupil  washed  a  towel  or  napkin,  a  collar  and  an  apron,  doing 
the  washing,  scalding,  rinsing,  bluing,  and  starching  where  it  was 
required.  In  this  they  learned  to  use  the  thin  starch  on  the  apron 
and  the  thick  starch  on  the  collar.  After  these  articles  were  dr}'  they 
were  dampened  and  ironed.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  it  was 
not  practicable  to  have  a  shirt  waist  washed  at  school,  so  each  pupil 
brought  one  from  home  rough  dry  and  was  given  a  lesson  in  ironing  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  quarter  was  devoted  to  lessons  on  the 
'finishing,  furnishing,  and  care  of  the  dining  room;  also  the  special 
care  of  silver,  china,  and  glassware. 

Fourth-year  cl<isHe^, — In  this  year  was  taken  up  what  might  be  termed 
the  evolution  of  the  home.  Going  back  as  far  as  possible,  finding 
what  the  primitive  homo  was  like,  the  pupil  traced  it  up  to  its  prevsoiit 
stiite.  As  the  house  is  that  in  which  the  home  is,  those  lessons  were 
followed  by  the  ])lannin<jf  of  a  house.  Only  points  wore  dwelt  u]X)n 
wliieli  ev(M-v  woinaii  who  expects  to  build  or  have  a  house  of  her  own 
should  know. 

The  eookinj^-  for  tliese  classes  was  that  suitable  for  the  sick  and  the 
convalescent.  These  lessons  were  followed  by  others  in  simple  house- 
hold i)acteriolo<j^y,  physiolo<jfy,  and  hygiene.  After  these  came  lessons 
in  honu*  nursing. 

In  the  course  in  home  nursing  the  pupils  wore  taught  how  to  arrange 
and  care*  foi*  a  room,  both  for  simple  and  contagious  diseases.  They 
were  taught  how  to  remove  the  bedclothes  without  removing  the 
patient  from  the  bed,  and  also  how  txj  give  a  simple  bath;  lio>v  to  take 
teni))erature,  ])ulse.  and  respiration;  what  to  do  for  burns,  cuts, and 
bruises;  how  to  put  on  simple  bandages;  how  to  make  poultices,  mus- 
tard ]:)lasters,  {ind  stupes;  what  to  do  in  ease  of  faint,  epileps\%  collapse, 
sunstroke,  and  heat  prostration;  what  to  do  with  a  broken  limb  until 
the  arrival  of  a  surgeon.  The  idea  in  this  course  was  to  give  the 
j)upils  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  care  for  sick  in  their 
own  homes  in  an  intelligent  way. 

In  the  two-yi^ar  course  the  pupils  in  the  first  year  are  given  about 
the  same  amout  of  tiiye  as  those  in  th(^  four-year  course  receive  in  the 
first  two  years  and  in  the  second  yeai*  about  as  much  as  given  in  the 
third  and  fourth  vears  of  the  foui'-vear  course.     The  chief  differences 
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are  that  in  the  two-year  course  the  laundry  work  is  given  in  the  first 
year  and  the  planning  and  preparation  of  meals  in  the  second  year. 
The  pupils  of  the  two-year  course  devote  four  hours  a  week  to  domes- 
tic science  and  complete  in  the  two  years  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
18  done  in  the  four-year  course,  the  pupils  of  that  course  having  but 
two  hours  a  week  in  this  department. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  more  room  may  be  available,  so  that  the 
practical  work  of  the  laundry  may  be  extended  and  better  instruction 
offered  in  home  nursing. 

DOMESTIC   ART. 

Sewiiig  and  d/ressmdking. — ^Tbe  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher 
in  this  department  this  year  enabled  each  pupil  to  have  that  individual 
attention  which  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  and 
thorough  work. 

After  a  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  hand  sewing,  such  as  is  taught 
in  the  graded  schools,  the  first-year  pupils  were  given  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine,  machines  of  five  different  makes  being 
employed.  These  lessons  were  followed  b\'  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting,  and  by  practice  in  taking  meas- 
ures. This  course  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  dressmaking 
course  of  the  following  year.  Drafting  and  cutting  lessons  were  given 
by  demonstration.  Each  pupil  drafted  her  own  patterns  for  three  or 
four  articles  of  underwear.  Material  for  these  garments  is  furnished 
by  the  school,  trinuning  being  brought,  if  desired,  from  home.  Each 
piece  when  finished  is  kept  until  the  expiration  of  the  school  year, 
being  subject  to  a  final  examination  before  it  is  accepted.  In  every 
case  the  work  has  been  most  creditable  and  demonstrated  great 
eflSciency  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  year  pupils  were  given  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  practice  of  dressmaking  in  order  to  gain  a 
pi*actical  knowledge  of  the  essentials  necessary  for  working  at  homo 
with  facility  and  confidence.  They  provided  their  own  materials  and 
were  allowed  to  take  home  finished  work.  As  the  quartei*s  passed 
nearly  every  girl  wore  one  or  more  garments  made  entirely  by  herself 
in  the  sewing  room.  Shirtwaists  and  shirtwaist  suits  of  washable  and 
woolen  materials,  such  as  would  be  attempted  in  the  home,  were  com- 
pleted with  correctness,  both  as  to  cut  and  execution.  Some  advanced 
to  more  difficult  styles,  each  pupil  proceeding  as  mpidly  as  she  was 
able  to  pass  the  required  standard.  During  the  fourth  quarter  grad- 
uating dresses  were  made  l)y  girls  who  worked  steadily  and  earnestly, 
giving  extra  time  in  order  to  insure  the  completion  of  their  work. 
The  happy  wearers  were  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  their  handiwork. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  writtiMi  work  accomplished  during  the 
year.     First-year  pupils  were  re<iuired  to  write  compositions  on  topics 
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show  which  will  most  eflfectively  remove  grease  spots.  These  lessoDs 
preceded  a  lesson  in  soap  making.  Very  little  chemistry  was  given 
with  this  lesson,  as  the  pupils  had  but  just  begun  that  subject. 

A  few  experiments  were  tried  with  the  various  blues  used  in  bluing 
clothes,  to  show  tliat  some  are  insoluble  in  water  and  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  blue  streaks  on  the  clothes.  By  these  eicperiments  it  was  also 
shown  that  prussian  blue  will  turn  brown  when  an  alkali  is  added  to 
it  and  that  precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bi*own  streaks  on  the 
clothes. 

Each  pupil  washed  a  towel  or  napkin,  a  collar  and  an  apron,  doing 
the  washing,  scalding,  rinsing,  bluing,  and  starching  where  it  wa;> 
required.  In  this  they  learned  to  use  the  thin  starch  on  the  apron 
and  the  thick  starch  on  the  collar.  After  these  articles  were  dry  they 
were  dampened  and  ironed.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  it  wa^ 
not  practicable  to  have  a  shirt  waist  washed  at  school,  so  each  pupil 
brought  one  from  home  rough  dry  and  was  given  a  lesson  in  ironing  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  quarter  was  devoted  to  lessons  on  the 
'finishing,  furnishing,  and  care  of  the  dining  room;  also  the  special 
care  of  silver,  china,  and  glassware. 

Fourth-year  cMmeii, — In  this  year  was  taken  up  what  might  be  termi^d 
the  evolution  of  the  home.  Going  back  as  far  as  possible,  finding 
what  th(^  primitive  homo  was  like,  the  pupil  traced  it  up  to  its  present 
state.  As  the  house  is  that  in  which  the  home  is,  these  lessons  were 
t'()ll()\v<Hl  ]>y  the  plaimin^^  of  a  house.  Only  points  were  dwelt  ujx)n 
which  every  woman  who  exjx^cts  to  build  or  have  a  house  of  her  own 
should  know. 

Th(»  cookin^^  for  these  classes  was  that  suitable  for  the  sick  and  the 
convah'sctMit.  Tliesi*  lessons  W(M*e  followed  ])v  others  in  simple  house- 
hold ))acteriolotry,  ])hysiolo<i:y,  and  hygiene.  After  these  came  lessons 
in  home  nursint^. 

In  tlie  coiirs<»  in  home  nursing  the  pupils  were  taught  how  to  arrange 
and  eare  for  a  room,  both  for  simple  and  contagious  diseases.  Thev 
were  taught  how  to  remove  the  bedclothes  without  removing  the 
patient  from  the  l)ed,  and  also  how  to  give  a  simple  bath;  how  to  take 
teinj)erature,  j)ulse,  and  res])iration;  what  to  do  for  burns,  cuti?,and 
hruises;  how  to  put  on  simple  bandages;  how  to  make  poultices,  mus- 
tard plasters,  and  stupes;  what  to  do  in  case  of  faint,  epilepsy,  collapse, 
sunstroke,  and  heat  prostration;  what  to  do  with  a  broken  limb  until 
the  arrival  of  a  surgeon.  The  idea  in  this  course  was  to  give  the 
])upils  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  care  for  sick  in  their 
own  homes  in  an  intellig(»nt  way. 

In  the  two-ytMir  course  the  pupils  in  the  tii^t  year  are  given  about 
the  same  amout  of  tii^e  as  those  in  the  four-year  course  receive  in  the 
first  two  yiMirs  and  in  the  second  year  about  as  much  as  given  in  the 
third  and  fourth  vears  of  the  four-vear  course.     The  chief  differences 
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are  that  in  the  two-year  course  the  laundry  work  is  given  in  the  first 
year  and  the  planning  and  preparation  of  meals  in  the  second  year. 
The  pupils  of  the  two-year  course  devote  four  hours  a  week  to  domes- 
tic science  and  complete  in  the  two  years  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
is  done  in  the  four-year  course,  the  pupils  of  that  course  having  but 
two  hours  a  week  in  this  department. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  more  room  may  be  available,  so  that  the 
practical  work  of  the  laundry  may  be  extended  and  better  instruction 
offered  in  home  nursing. 

DOMESTIC  ART. 

Seming  and  d/ressmdking, — ^The  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher 
in  this  department  this  year  enabled  each  pupil  to  have  that  individual 
attention  which  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  and 
thorough  work. 

After  a  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  hand  sewing,  such  as  is  taught 
in  the  graded  schools,  the  first-year  pupils  were  given  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine,  machines  of  five  different  makes  being 
employed.  These  lessons  were  followed  by  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting,  and  by  practice  in  taking  meas- 
ures. This  course  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  dressmaking 
course  of  the  following  year.  Drafting  and  cutting  lessons  were  given 
by  demonstration.  Each  pupil  drafted  her  own  patterns  for  three  or 
four  articles  of  underwear.  Material  for  these  garments  is  furnished 
by  the  school,  trimming  being  brought,  if  desired,  from  home.  Each 
piece  when  finished  is  kept  until  the  expiration  of  the  school  3'ear, 
being  subject  to  a  final  examination  })efore  it  is  accepted.  In  every 
case  the  work  has  been  most  creditable  and  demonstrated  groat 
eflSciency  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  year  pupils  were  given  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  practice  of  dressmaking  in  order  to  gain  a 
pi*actical  knowledge  of  the  essentials  necessary  for  working  at  home 
with  facility  and  confidence.  They  provided  their  own  materials  and 
were  allowed  to  take  home  finished  work.  As  the  quarters  passed 
nearly  every  girl  wore  one  or  more  garments  made  entirely  by  herself 
in  the  sewing  room.  Shirtwaists  and  shirtwaist  suits  of  washable  and 
woolen  materials,  such  as  would  be  attempted  in  the  home,  were  com- 
pleted with  correctness,  both  as  to  cut  and  execution.  Some  advanced 
to  more  difficult  styles,  each  pupil  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  she  was 
able  to  pass  the  required  standard.  During  the  fourth  (juarter  grad- 
uating dresses  were  made  by  girls  who  worked  steadily  and  earnestly, 
giving  extra  time  in  order  to  insure  the  completion  of  their  work. 
The  happy  wearers  were  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  their  handiwork. 

Mention  muvst  be  made  of  the  writtiMi  work  accomplished  during  the 
year.     First-year  pupils  were  re(|uired  to  write  compositions  on  topics 
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relative  to  the  implements  and  textiles  employed  in  the  sewing  lessons. 
Second  and  third  year  pupils  continued  the  textile  stud3^,  some  very 
attractively  illustrating  their  work.  The  origin,  growth,  and  cost  of 
materials  were  given  attention  in  this  course. 

JfiUinery. — ^The  results  of  the  year's  efforts,  the  first  in  this  depart- 
ment, has  demonstrated  that  the  work  was  not  only  a  popular  but  an 
imix)rtant  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school. 
To  be  able  to  make  a  complete  hat,  including  the  frame  or  founda- 
tion, and  to  cover  and  trim  it  for  less  than  half  the  price  paid  for 
the  same  article  in  the  stores,  is  a  consummation  not  onh'  gratifying  to 
the  worker,  but  to  the  parent  who  meets  the  cost.  No  one  article  of 
feminine  apparel  is  higher  priced  than  well-made  head  gear,  so  the 
girl  who  can  defth'  fashion  materials  into  definite  form  and  can  cre- 
ate, at  little  expense,  hats  of  beauty  and  of  taste  is  not  only  a  useful 
but  a  most  helpful  member  of  the  household.  During  the  past  school 
year  as  many  hats  were  made  by  the  girls  for  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters as  for  the  girls  themselves,  and  they  were  of  almost  infinite  vari- 
ety of  shapes  and  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  Simple  sun  bonnets, 
mull  hats,  and  hats  of  velvet,  felt,  straw,  and  the  more  difiicult  and 
elaborate  evening  hat  of  chiffon  or  tulle  were  made,  in  eac^h  case  for  a 
nominal  sum. 

In  the  })cginning  of  the  course  buckram  frames  were  made  and  cov- 
ered with  canton  Hannel  to  illustrate  the  application  of  velvet.  Two 
hats  of  this  description,  but  of  dilferent  shapes,  were  made  by  each 
pupil  and  then  wire  frames  were  undertaken.  When  accuracy  wa^ 
obtained  in  the  niakincr  of  these  they  were  covered  with  folds,  shir- 
rings,  tucks,  etc.,  of  inex])ensive  cotton  material  until  lightness  of 
touch  and  some  ability  in  designinor  and  creating  were  acquired. 
Later  in  the  year  each  girl  was  allowed  to  bring  from  home  any  mate- 
rial which  could  be  utilized.  To  enable  her  to  excel  in  the  making  of 
plain,  (^veryday  hiMidgear,  adapting  the  design  to  the  individual,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  extremes,  is  the  chief  effort  of  the  instructor. 
Having  no  models  or  '\shapcrs"  to  work  from,  ever}'  pupil  is  required 
to  draft  her  own  patterns,  showing  the  size,  regularity  and  proportion 
of  tlie  hat  desired.  From  these  drawings  the  frame  of  buckram  or 
wire  is  made,  and  after  some  practice  difficult  designs  are  executed, 
dc])arting,  as  taste  may  dictiite,  from  the  fundamental  rules,  and  it  is 
is  here  that  originality  comes  into  play.  Creative  ability  is  encour- 
aged and  developed  and,  while  a  general  course  of  work  is  pursued, 
pupils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  individual  ability  permits. 

Th(»  entire  course  cml)races  the  practical  foundations  in  millinery 
and  is  preparatory  to  copying  and  designing,  the  aim  being  to  tit  the 
pupil  for  intelligent,  economical  work  at  home. 

(ireat  interest  was  taken  in  the  making  of  tlowers,  which  served  as 
trimming  for  many  of  the  hats. 
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Though  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  necessitated  the  giving 
of  lessons  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room  to  classes  in  milli- 
nery, sewing,  and  dressmaking,  all  work  ac<;omplished  proved  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  both  pupils  and  instructors. 

SHOPWORK. 

During  the  present  year  classes  in  the  shops  were  larger  than  in  the 
past — even  50  per  cent  larger  in  the  machine  shop.  To  accommodate 
them  it  was  necessary  to  run  four  hours  a  week  outside  of  regular 
teaching  time,  thus  making  twenty-nine  hours  of  teaching  for  each 
instructor.  The  work  is  made  pleasant  for  them  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  pupils  by  the  great  interest  shown  by  the  latter.  Most  of  them 
report  very  promptly  and  work  diligently  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the 
hour.  Visitors  often  observe  that  the  exercise  in  hand  receives  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  boy.  Many  applications  are  made  for 
machines  during  extra  hours,  but  these  can  not  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  shop.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  to  welcome  the  practical  merely  as  a  restful  contrast  to  the 
class- room  work.  He  often  appears  surprised  that  he  is  expected  to 
think  and  disappointed  because  the  teacher  will  not  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  With  this  fault  overcome  the  student  derives  the  mental  benefit 
intended,  besides  producing,  by  intelligent  effort,  a  more  liberal  out- 
put of  the  material  things  that  do  much  to  encourage  and  satisfy. 

The  instructor  in  woodwork  deserves  special  mention  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  more  than  200  boys.  The  work  of  this  shop 
demands  the  services  of  an  assistant.  After  completing  a  liberal 
course  in  wrought  iron  the  forge  shop  made  a  specialty  of  tools,  which 
in  number  and  workmanship  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  machine 
shop  followeji  the  usual  course  in  iron  and  steel.  A  speed  lathe  was 
about  half  completed.  An  attachment  for  grinding  lathe  centers  was 
made  and  used  with  excellent  results.  The  capacity  of  the  latter  shop 
should  be  increased  by  the  installation  of  several  lathes,  another  milling 
machine,  a  surface  grinder,  a  water  emery  grinder,  and  a  grindstone. 

Discipline  is  to  a  school  what  weeding  is  to  a  garden.  It  makes 
room  for  legitimate  growth  and  turns  all  the  strength  of  the  environ- 
ments into  desirable  products.  There  is  no  place  in  which  discipline 
is  more  necessary  than  in  the  shop,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  disciplinary  training.  The  thousand 
and  one  small  things,  such  as  tools  and  bits  of  metal,  which  if  uncared 
for  tend  to  put  a  shop  into  an  untidy  condition,  can  be  used  as  a  means 
to  cultivate  careful  and  methodical  habits.  They  may  be  welcomed  as 
a  host  of  little  opportunities.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  student  is 
to  drop  a  thing  where  he  used  it.  His  corrected  tendency  is  to  put 
each  thing  in  its  place,  and  he  learns  that  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
the  present.     Without  a  rigid  accountability  on  the  part  of  the  student 
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relative  to  the  implementn  and  textiles  employed  in  the  sewing  lessons. 
Second  and  third  year  pupils  continued  the  textile  stud3%  some  very 
attractively  illustrating  their  work.  The  origin,  growth,  and  cost  of 
materials  were  given  attention  in  this  course. 

MtUinery. — ^The  results  of  the  year's  efforts,  the  first  in  this  de^wrt- 
ment,  has  demonstrated  that  the  work  was  not  only  a  popular  but  an 
important  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school. 
To  be  able  to  make  a  complete  hat,  including  the  f i-ame  or  founda- 
tion, and  to  cover  and  trim  it  for  less  than  lialf  the  price  paid  for 
the  same  article  in  the  stores,  is  a  consummation  not  only  gratifying  to 
the  worker,  but  to  the  parent  who  meets  the  cost.  No  one  article  of 
feminine  apparel  is  higher  priced  than  well-made  head  gear,  so  the 
girl  who  can  deftly  fashion  materials  into  definite  form  and  can  cre- 
ate, at  little  expense,  hats  of  beauty  and  of  taste  is  not  only  a  useful 
but  a  most  helpful  member  of  the  household.  During  the  past  school 
year  as  many  hats  were  made  by  the  girls  for  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters as  for  the  girls  themselves,  and  they  were  of  almost  infinite  vari- 
ety of  shapes  and  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  Simple  sun  bonnets, 
mull  hats,  and  hats  of  velvet,  felt,  strnw,  and  the  more  difficult  and 
elaborate  evening  hat  of  chiffon  or  tulle  were  made,  in  each  case  for  a 
nominal  sum. 

In  the  l)eginning  of  the  course  bucknim  framas  were  made  and  cov- 
ered with  Clinton  flannel  to  illustrate  the  application  of  velvet.  Two 
hats  of  this  description,  but  of  different  shapes,  were  made  by  each 
])upil  luul  then  wire  frames  were  undert^iken.  When  accuracy  wa.s 
obtained  in  the  making  of  these  they  were  covered  with  folds,  shir- 
rin»»-s,  tucks,  etc.,  of  in(»x])ensive  cotton  material  until  lightness  of 
touch  and  some  ability  in  designing  and  creating  were  acquii^ed. 
Later  in  the  year  (Mich  girl  was  allowed  to  bring  from  home  any  niatt^- 
rial  which  could  be*  utilized.  To  enable  her  to  excel  in  the  making  of 
plain,  everyday  headginir,  adapting  the  design  to  the  individual,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  extrein(\"^,  is  the  chief  effort  of  the  instructor. 
Having  no  models  or  '\shapers"  to  work  from,  every  pupil  is  requin^d 
to  draft  her  own  patterns,  showing  the  size,  regularity  and  proportion 
of  the  hat  d(»sired.  From  these  drawings  the  frame  of  bucknini  or 
wire  is  made,  and  after  some  ])ractice  diihcult  designs  are  executed. 
(h'])arting,  as  taste  may  dictjite,  from  the  fundamental  rules,  and  it  is 
is  h(»re  that  originality  comes  into  play.  Creative  ability  is  encour- 
aged and  d(»\  (doped  and,  while  a  general  course  of  work  is  pursued, 
pupils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  individual  ability  permits. 

Th(^  entire  course  eml)rac(\s  the  ])ractical  fcmndations  in  millinery 
and  is  pre])aratory  to  copying  and  designing,  the  aun  being  to  tit  tin* 
pupil  for  intidligent,  (M-onomical  work  at  home. 

(ireat  interest  was  taken  in  the  making  of  Howers,  which  served  as 
trimming  for  manv  of  the  hats. 
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Though  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  necessitated  the  giving 
of  lessons  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  T^iame  room  to  clas^ies  in  milli- 
nery, sewing,  and  dressmaking,  all  work  aiX'omplLshed  proved  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  both  pupils  and  instructort^. 

SHOPWORK. 

During  the  present  year  classes  in  the  ^hops  were  larger  than  in  the 
past — even  50  per  cent  larger  in  the  machine  shop.  To  a^^rommodatfi 
them  it  was  necessary  to  run  four  bour«  a  week  outside  of  regular 
teaching  time,  thus  making  twenty-nine  honrf^  of  teaching  for  ea^.'h 
instructor.  The  work  L<  made  pleanaut  for  them  and  more  li^^neficial 
to  the  pupils  by  the  great  interest  rbown  by  the  latter.  Mo»t  of  them 
report  very  promptly  and  work  diligently  up  to  the  Uwt  minutr^  of  the 
hour.  Visitors  often  observe  that  the  exerf'i*^;  in  Jiand  re<reiv<'s  ihit 
undivided  attention  of  the  boy.  Mauv  appli<:ation^  are  nuule  for 
machines  during  extra  hour*?.  Imt  these  can  nfjt  ^le  grants!  on  a/rx/unt 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  shop.  Tliere  i^  a  tendency  tm  the  [>art 
of  the  boy  to  welcome  the  practical  merely  a-  a  restful  wntra^^t  to  the 
class  room  work.  He  often  appear^  r^urpri^!^  thiat  he  is  exji^f^ft^'^l  to 
think  and  disappointed  because  the  tea^rher  will  not  do  bi««  thinking  for 
him.  With  this  fault  overcome  the  student  derives  the  mental  Jn'iiefit 
intended,  besides  producing,  by  intelligent  effort,  a  mor**  liU^ral  out- 
put of  the  material  things  that  do  mu^-fa  to  en'»urage  and  '^Uinfy. 

The  instructor  in  woodwork  desen'e?  i^pe^rial  mention  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  more  than  d>Xf  Un>.  Tlie  work  of  this  nhop 
demands  the  services  of  an  as^istaiit.  After  itm%\A*^my;  a  liU^ral 
course  in  wrought  iron  the  forge  •hop  made  a  <^peciaity  of  UfffU,  whw-h 
in  number  and  workmanship  were  highly  •diti'sfa^rt/^ry.  The  ma/rhine 
shop  followed  the  usual  eoun^e  in  iron  and  -iteel.  A  ^\tt^  lathe  wa*4 
about  half  completed.  An  atta^.-fametit  for  grinding  lathe  t^MuUtt*  wa>< 
made  and  used  with  exoeUent  re^-^ult*,  TTje  '-afja^rity  of  th^'  latt^T  ^hop 
should  be  increased  by  the  in-tallation  ^A  -ei-enl  latti<>.  iiuot\i*',r  ui\\\tu% 
machine,  a  sor&ce  pmAnrT.  a  water  *'iTiery  'jrritA*iT.  and  a  grirKl«*t/;rKf, 

Discipline  is  to  a  ^sdKK^l  what  weeding  i^  Uf  a  garden.  It  njak''<$ 
room  for  l^itimafte  growth  and  turrs'f  all  the  •trength  of  the  environ- 
menta into dedraMe  product-,  TT>ere  !•  rjo  pla^::^  in  whi^h  di vipline 
is  more  neoessarr  than  in  the  -^bop,  ao  1  there  i*  no  pJa/e  in  which 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  dj-^-iplinary  training.  Tlie  thou^nd 
and  one  small  thin^.  «k4i  a^  UmA*  and  */it^  of  fnetaL  wbi^rh  if  ufi^^ared 
for  tend  to  put  a  elv>pintoao  untidy  ^y^A'uy^u.  ^^n  *^  u»ed  a-  a  rri^Aii* 
to  cultivate  carefal  and  njetbodv^J  ha*>it*.  'fli^y  n-iay  k^  w^'l'y^rjjec  jt» 
a  host  of  little  opportunitie-.  T.*ie  saitiT%\  tefyi-^ryy  of  tfc*-  -tJid<-rjT  i- 
to  drop  a  thing  wlwrre  he  u-^  :t,  \\\*  torr^-f^M  tend^-fi^y  i-  v.*  p-'-t 
each  thing  in  it#  pla<':e.  aijd  y-  .*^rrt-  ^:At  the  ^^<  tin>e  to  do  liii-  i- 
the  present     Widv/ot  a  ri^  a/y>x^oU  vility  on  t)>e  part  of  the  2 
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relative  to  the  irapleraent.s  and  textiles  employed  in  the  sewing  lessons. 
Second  and  third  year  pupils  continued  the  textile  8tud3^,  some  very 
attractively  illustrating  their  work.  The  origin,  growth,  and  cost  of 
materials  were  given  attention  in  this  course. 

Millinery, — The  results  of  the  year's  efforts,  the  first  in  this  dejmrt- 
ment,  has  demonstrated  that  the  work  was  not  only  a  popular  but  an 
imix)rtant  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school. 
To  be  able  to  make  a  complete  hat,  including  the  frame  or  founda- 
tion, and  to  cover  and  trim  it  for  less  than  half  the  price  paid  for 
the  same  article  in  the  stores,  is  a  consummation  not  only  gratifying  to 
the  worker,  but  to  the  parent  who  meets  the  cost.  No  one  article  of 
feminine  apparel  is  higher  priced  than  well-made  head  gear,  so  the 
girl  who  can  deftly  fashion  materials  into  definite  form  and  can  cre- 
ate, at  little  expense,  hats  of  beauty  and  of  taste  is  not  only  a  useful 
but  a  most  helpful  member  of  the  household.  During  the  past  school 
year  as  many  hats  were  made  by  the  girls  for  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters as  for  the  girls  themselves,  and  they  were  of  almost  infinite  vari- 
ety of  shapes  and  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  Simple  sun  l>onnefc«, 
mull  hats,  and  hats  of  velvet,  felt,  straw,  and  the  more  difficult  and 
elabonite  evening  hat  of  chiffon  or  tulle  were  made,  in  each  case  for  a 
nominal  sum. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  course  buckram  frames  were  made  and  cov- 
ered with  ninton  thinnel  to  illustrate  the  application  of  xelvot.  Two 
hats  of  this  description,  l)ut  of  different  shapes,  were  made  by  each 
])upil  and  then  wire  frames  were  undertaken.  When  accuracy  wa.s 
obtained  in  the  making  of  these  they  were  covered  with  folds,  shir- 
rin»^^s,  tucks,  etc.,  of  inexpensive  cotton  material  until  lightness  of 
touch  and  some  ability  in  designing  and  creating  were  accjuii-eii. 
Later  in  the  year  each  girl  was  allowed  to  bring  from  home  any  mate- 
rial which  could  i)e  utiliz(Hl.  To  enable  her  to  excel  in  the  making  of 
])lain,  everyday  headgear,  adapting  the  design  to  the  individual,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  extremes,  i.s  the  chief  effort  of  the  instructor. 
Having  no  models  or  '*sha])ers*'  to  work  from,  every  pupil  is  required 
to  draft  iier  own  ])atterns,  showing  the  size,  regularity  and  proportion 
of  the  iiat  desired.  From  these  drawings  the  frame  of  bucknun  or 
wire  is  made,  and  after  some  practice  difficult  designs  are  executed, 
de])arting,  as  taste  may  dictate,  from  the  fundamental  rules,  and  it  is 
is  h(»re  that  originality  comes  into  play.  Creative  ability  is  i^ncour- 
agi^l  and  d(»veloped  and,  whiU'  a  general  course  of  work  is  pursued. 
j)upils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  individual  ability  permits. 

The  entire  course  enilu'aces  the  practical  foundations  in  millinery 
and  is  preparatory  to  copying  and  designing,  the  aim  being  to  tit  the 
pupil  for  intelligent,  economical  work  at  home. 

(ireat  interest  was  taken  in  X\w  making  of  Howers,  which  served  as 
trinmiing  for  many  of  the  hats. 
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Though  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  necessitated  the  giving 
of  lessons  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room  to  classes  in  milli- 
nery, sewing,  and  dressmaking,  all  work  accomplished  proved  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  both  pupils  and  instructors. 

SHOPWORK. 

During  the  present  year  classes  in  the  shops  were  larger  than  in  the 
past — even  50  per  cent  larger  in  the  machine  shop.  To  accommodate 
them  it  was  necessary  to  run  four  hours  a  week  outside  of  regular 
teaching  time,  thus  making  twenty-nine  hours  of  teaching  for  each 
instructor.  The  work  is  made  pleasant  for  them  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  pupils  by  the  great  interest  shown  by  the  latter.  Most  of  them 
report  very  promptly  and  work  diligently  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the 
hour.  Visitors  often  observe  that  the  exercise  in  hand  receives  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  boy.  Many  applications  are  made  for 
machines  during  extra  hours,  but  these  can  not  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  shop.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  to  welcome  the  practical  merely  as  a  restful  contrast  to  the 
class  room  work.  He  often  appears  surprised  that  he  is  expected  to 
think  and  disappointed  because  the  teacher  will  not  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  With  this  fault  overcome  the  student  derives  the  mental  benefit 
intended,  besides  producing,  by  intelligent  effort,  a  more  liberal  out- 
put of  the  material  things  that  do  much  to  encourage  and  satisfy. 

The* instructor  in  woodwork  deserves  special  mention  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  more  than  200  boys.  The  work  of  this  shop 
demands  the  services  of  an  assistant.  After  completing  a  liberal 
course  in  wrought  iron  the  forge  shop  made  a  specialty  of  tools,  which 
in  number  and  workmanship  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  machine 
shop  foUowewi  the  usual  course  in  iron  and  steel.  A  speed  lathe  was 
about  half  completed.  An  attachment  for  grinding  lathe  centers  was 
made  and  used  with  excellent  results.  The  capacity  of  the  latter  shop 
should  be  increased  by  the  installation  of  several  lathes,  another  milling 
machine,  a  surface  grinder,  a  water  emery  grinder,  and  a  grindstone. 

Discipline  is  to  a  school  what  weeding  is  to  a  garden.  It  makes 
room  for  legitimate  growth  and  turns  all  the  strength  of  the  environ- 
ments into  desirable  products.  There  is  no  place  in  which  discipline 
is  more  necessary  than  in  the  shop,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  disciplinary  training.  The  thousand 
and  one  small  things,  such  as  tools  and  bits  of  metal,  which  if  uncared 
for  tend  to  put  a  shop  into  an  untidy  condition,  can  be  used  as  a  means 
to  cultivate  careful  and  methodical  habits.  They  may  be  welcomed  as 
a  host  of  little  opportunities.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  student  is 
to  drop  a  thing  where  he  used  it.  His  corrected  tendency  is  to  put 
each  thing  in  its  place,  and  he  learns  that  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
the  present.     Without  a  rigid  accountability  on  the  part  of  the  student 
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the  machines  would  be  wrecked  and  the  shop  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  With  strict  rules  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  equipment 
the  boy  will  derive  that  benefit  which  comes  from  responsibility  and 
he  will  not  be  so  severely  shocked  when  he  comes  into  contact  with 
actual  conditions  after  school  days  are  over.  This  has  received  some 
attention  in  the  shop,  and  it  will  be  still  more  thoroughly  attended  to 
during  the  coming  year. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  our  existence  as  a  separate  school 
and  of  the  second  in  the  new  building.  Conditions  have  become  settled. 
Routine  work  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  intended  lines  of  operation. 
If  there  is  any  variation  or  departure  from  these  lines  it  should  be  as 
the  result  of  a  thorough^  discovered  need — need  of  the  correction  of 
error  or  the  strengthening  of  weak^  points.  It  is  timely  for  me  to  ask, 
Has  this  department  accomplished  its  porpose?  In  many  re>jpects  it 
has.  The  large  amount  of  materials  transformed  from  the  rough  into 
the  finished  articles  gives  evidence  of  a  busy  year.  On  the  evening  of 
the  exhibit  visitors  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  and  fully 
satisfied  with  both  the  workman  and  his  output.  Certainly  the  mate- 
rial or  visible  side  of  the  problem  has  been  effectively  solved. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  train  both  hand  and  mind,  not  sepa- 
rately, but  coopemtively.  In  this  department  the  danger  lies  in  the 
tendency  to  one-sidedness  in  favor  of  the  practical.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  duo  amount  of  hand  and  the  lack  of  mental  effort  to  balaru^o.  The 
problc  in  then  is,  how  to  arouse  the  mind  of  the  student  to  thought 
which  shall  broadon  his  <,^rasp  of  the  work  in  liand  and  reveal  to  him 
relations  insti^ad  of  isolated  details.  A  partial  solution  can  be  found 
in  confronting  the  hoy  with  problems  wherever  the  practical  oi^era- 
tions  will  admit  of  their  introduction.  For  example,  instead  of  telling 
him  how  much  to  set  the  tailstock  over  in  cutting  a  taper,  allow  him 
the  advantage  of  computing  it.  Require  him  to  figure* the  change 
gears  in  thread  cutting. 

Having  a  tirm  conviction  that  our  present  course  should  be  supple- 
mented by  class-room  work  in  this  department  I  have  formulated  the 
instruction,  as  heretofore  given  in  the  shop,  into  a  series  of  talks  and 
({uizzes  for  class-room  use,  as  follows: 

Machines;  materials  entering  into;  care  of;  principal  part^,  their 
relations  and  funi^tions  for  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine, 
drill  ])ress;  tool  and  cutter  giinder  attachments. 

Methods  of  practice:  Chippitig  and  filing;  centering,  drilling,  and 
countersinking;  producing  inside  and  outride  plane,  cylindrical  and 
conical  surfaces  on  the  lathe  a!id  grinder:  cutting  threads:  planer, 
milling  machine,  and  grindiM-;  cutting  flutes,  straight,  spiral. 

Tools:  For  lathe  and  planer:  hardening,  annealing,  and  teni])ering; 
grinding;  angles  of  rake  and  clearance;  use  of  files  and  emery. 
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Measurements:  Scales;  calipers,  spring,  and  micrometer;  gauges, 
depth,  standard  diameter,  drill,  plate,  and  wire. 

Motion:  Relative,  of  tool  and  work;  methods  of  reversing;  quick 
returns. 

Speeds:  Of  lathe  and  planer  tools,  emery  wheels,  cutters,  and  drills: 
angular  and  linear. 

Friction:  Materials;  form  and  condition  of  surfaces;  heat;  lubrica- 
tion. 

Metallurgy:  Cast  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper. 

Machine  design:  Strength  of  materials,  tension,  compression,  shear 
and  torsion;  bolts  and  screws  with  V,  United  States  standard,  and 
square  threads;  form  and  length  of  wrenches;  bearings;  keys;  gears, 
cycloidal  and  involute;  worms.  **- 

I  recommend  that  one  hour  a  week  be  devoted  to  this  class-room 
work  and  that  this  be  definitely  specified  on  the  programme. 

As  indicated  by  the  last  report  of  the  director  of  manual  tmining, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  correlation  in  this  school.  This  should  go 
farther.  The  relations  between  the  w^ork  of  the  various  dei)ai'tments 
should  be  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  routine  work  of  the  pupil  that 
in  the  various  subjects  pursued  he  will  see  parts  of  his  course  as  part« 
of  a  unit.  He  will  possess  more  permanently  the  knowledge  of  a 
mathematical  truth  that  he  has  illustrated  in  the  mechanical  drawing 
room  and  has  tested  practically  in  the  machine  shop.  The  value  of 
this  was  immediately  recognized  by  membei*s  of  the  Mosely  Commis- 
sion, who  examined  Mr.  Minnick's  application  of  a  geometrical  prin- 
ciple to  the  arrangement  of  three  pulleys  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount 
of  belting  required  to  connect  them  should  be  a  minimum.  If,  instead 
of  imitating  the  instructor  in  centering  a  piece  of  round  steel,  the  stu- 
dent understands  that  he  is  making  use  of  the  principle  that  the  bisec- 
tor of  the  angle  of  two  tangents  to  a  circle  passes  through  the  center 
of  the  circle,  the  simple  process  will  have  a  meaning  to  him  many 
degrees  higher.  He  may  not  center  the  steel  more  accurately  by  con- 
sidering why  the  result  is  true;  but  by  so  doing  he  will  take  a  step  in 
the  formation  of  a  habit,  which  carried  on  to  greater  things  will  enable 
him  to  see  clearly  through  the  eye  of  intelligence  that  which  otherwise 
remains  a  mystery. 

When  his  work  is  well  started  and  can  do  without  his  attention  for 
a  time,  he  can  think  of  the  friction  in  the  bearing  of  the  lathe,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  he  has  studied  in  the 
physical  laboratory.  When  he  handles  a  piece  of  metal  he  should 
have  a  kindly  interest  in  it,  because  he  has  made  its  acquaintance  in 
other  departments  of  the  school,  in  the  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms.  Hy  these  and  innumerable  other  examples 
it  is  shown  that  things  learned  in  one  department  have  application  or 
are  illustrated  in  other  departments. 
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This  is  only  a  beginning.  The  practical  development  of  correlation 
should  lie  the  current  problem  of  the  8<*liool.  But  how  shall  it  \ye 
done  i  In  n*ading  the  director  s  last  report  I  find  a  tone  that  pleases 
and  satisfies.     He  says: 

The  en(X>ara^ne:  thing  is  that  in  this  kind  of  si^hool  correlation  between  the 
different  departments  suggests  itself,  and  it  btHx^mes  at  first  merely  a  quention  uf 
securing  an  attita<le  of  matoal  »:ympatby  on  the  part  of  heads  of  de^xartnieutjs.  Thih 
come**  a-*  a  natural  development  following  an  intelligent  understanding  by  any  one 
such  hea<l  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  others. 

Any  head  of  a  department  has  had  in  his  university  training  a  thor- 
ough course  in  nearly  all  of  the  subjects  offered  in  this  school.  Sev- 
eral who  have  not  had  access  to  the  practical  side  stiirted  a  course  of 
study  in  the  forge  shop  during  the  past  year.  As  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  M»hool  programme  the  shops  would  gladly  receive  all  who 
desire  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  manual-training  topics.  Having 
a  sufficient  grasp  of  these  subjects  to  insure  an  intelligent  imderstand- 
ing  of  their  aim  and  scope  in  this  school,  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure 
a  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all  teachers.  Mutual  benetit  could  be 
derived  from  fretjucnt  and  plentiful  discussion.  Let  correlation  be 
the  topic  of  the  hour.  Let  the  seed  l>e  sown  in  the  soil  of  well-dis- 
ciplined minds,  cultivated  with  unceasing  toil,  and  nourished  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy. 

CADKTS. 

Military  affairs  wero  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Imth  McKinley  and 
Ariiistrong  schools  this  year,  in  the  former  there  were  orgjinized,  for 
the  first  time,  tliree  <:oni])anies.  These  formed  a  distinct  f)attaIion. 
More  noteworthy  than  this,  however,  is  the  credit  of  successfully  com- 
peting for  th(»  positions  of  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  (ieorge  H. 
Huddlcson  and  (icort^e  L.  Schultze  were  the  only  candidates  from  this 
school,  and  they  received  appointment  to  the  res])ective  positions. 
These  boys  were,  res])ectively,  captain  and  second  licnitenant  of  i^rize 
Company  C  of  the  pn^vious  year,  hi  the  Armstrong  School  two  com- 
panies w(M-e  organized  at  the  o])ening  of  school, one  more  than  hereto- 
fore: but  toward  the  closc^  of  the  year  it  was  found  advisable  to  con- 
solidate th(»m.  Hy  dint  of  hard  work  the  confusion  resulting  was  so 
far  ovei'come  that  this  c()nij)any  won  the  competitive  drill  of  the  year. 
It  deserves  particular  praise  for  making  such  a  record. 

ATHLETICS. 

I  wish  to  urge  in  this  more  foinial  way  what  I  have  previously 
argued  for,  t\w  provision  of  a  suitable  athletic  field  for  the  high  and 
manual  training  schools,  of  a  size  commensurate  WMth  the  needs  of 
thes(»  schools,  jind  with  the  best  and  most  compleU*  eipiipments  obtain- 
able, all  to  be  under  competent  supervision.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
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repeat  the  arguments.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  if  athletics  are  to  fulfill 
their  proper  mission  adequate  safeguards  should  be  placed  around 
them.  This  matter  is  hardly  secondary  in  importance  to  that  of  gym- 
nasiums for  the  individual  schools;  in  fact,  the  entire  subject  is  one 
which  should  not  be  considered  other  than  as  a  unit. 

ARMSTRONG   SCHOOL. 

1  have  referred  to  results  reached  by  the  Armstrong  School.  It  has 
done  its  work  under  the  same  plan  and  general  direction  as  the 
McKinley .  There  are,  however,  certain  features  which  deserve  special 
mention. 

BiLsiness  department. — The  Board  of  Elducation  offers  the  colored 
youth  of  the  city  ample  opportunity  for  a  commercial  training  through 
the  business  department  of  this  school.  The  prescribed  studies  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Business  High  School.  The  question  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  students  of  this  department  has  been  carefully  considered 
and  has  led  to  special  emphasis  of  the  subjects  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. The  wisdom  of  this  modification  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
number  of  graduates  finding  employment  which  demands  skill  in  these 
branches. 

Practical  steam  emjhieering, — Numbers  of  the  young  men  coming  to 
us  from  the  graded  schools  as  special  students  elect  work  in  practical 
steam  engineering.  Of  the  8  who  have  received  the  certificate  of  the 
school  all  have  successfully  met  the  requirements  of  the  local  board  of 
steam  engineers,  have  been  licensed  to  act  as  steam  engineers,  and  now 
hold  responsible  positions  as  such  at  good  salaries. 

Nf/nnal  department. — With  a  view  to  meeting  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training  a  small  class  was  formed, 
composed  of  graduates  of  the  normal  school,  the  M  Street  High  School, 
and  of  Armstrong.  Practice  schools  for  this  class  have  been  available 
in  the  country  schools  of  adjacent  counties,  our  students  doing  the 
work  on  Saturdaj's,  all  expenses  being  paid  by  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  respective  communities.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  work  was  the  spirit  developed  on  the  part  of  these  young 
men  and  wcrmen  to  be  of  real  "service"  in  the  uplift  of  those  of  their 
i-ace  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

The  only  colored  applicant  to  pass  the  recent  examination  held  b}^ 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  position  of  cooking  teacher  and  whose 
work  as  a  temporary  teacher  was  considered  highly  satisfactory  was 
trained  in  this  class.  Of  the  others,  2  are  teachers  of  manual  training 
at  the  State  College,  Dover,  Del. ;  1  teaches  millinery  at  the  Avery  Trade 
School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  1  teaches  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  another  teaches  sewing  in  the  Mount  Meigs 
School  in  southern  Alabama;  still  another  is  teacher  of  sewing  at 
Princess  Anne  Academ}^  Maryland;  and  another  teaches  cooking  and 
sewing  in  the  county  industrial  school  at  Elktow,  Md. 
D  c  1904--VOL  4 JO 
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The  increasing  demand  in  the  southland  for  trained  teachers  of  cook- 
in£f,  sewing,  and  manual  tnuning  offers,  and  will  continue  to  offer,  a 
wide  and  remunerative  field  of  earnest  endeavor  for  those  who  cttdi 
the  spirit  of  Armstrong  to  become  factors  in  the  uplift  of  the  unde- 
veloped, because  neglected,  masses. 

SALARIES. 

In  my  report  for  1902-8  I  gave  particular  attention  to  the  matter  of 
salaries  as  one  of  increasing  importance  when  the  welfare  of  these 
schools  is  under  consideration.    I  then  said: 

There  are  heads  of  departmentB  in  this  echool  worth  to  it  doable  their  present 
Mdaries  who  mre  liable  to  leave  it  any  day  to  accept  elsewhere  50  per  cent  more  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  and  jret  reasonable  and  regular  increases  with  the  proefiect 
of  that  amount  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  not  too  long  extended,  woold  probaUy 
keep  them  here  indefinitely. 

In  the  loss  of  Mr.  Forest  Grant  and  Mr.  John  D.  Minnick  the  mo«t 
serious  possibility  in  mind  two  years  ago  has  become  a  ^t.  Here 
were  two  of  the  best  men  and  most  efficient  teachers  ever  appointed 
to  our  schools.  The  organizer  of  this  school  discharged  his  responsi- 
bility to  it  when  he  secured  such  men;  they  were  contented  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  service  of  the  schools  here;  they  would  ha?e 
remained  for  a  less  salary  than  offered  them  elsewhere;  but  they  were 
responsible  to  their  families  for  the  future  and  they  could  not  discredit 
themselves  by  continuing  to  offer  their  abilities  in  a  poor  market. 
Unhappily,  the  weakening  of  our  schools  in  this  manner  year  after 
year  is  not  an  imaginary  thing.  Where  will  the  responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  condition  of  the  schools  be  placed? 

The  arguments  advanced  in  these  reports  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  in  favor  of  better  salaries  for  the  grade  teachers  of  manual 
training  gjiin  in  force  as  the  years  pass. 

I  realize  that  the  matter  of  salaries  is  one  which  belongs  to  no  one 
department  of  our  schools,  and  I  do  not  dwell  upon  it  as  of  more 
importance  In  this  than  in  others  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  only  a 
new  school,  hut  a  new  kind  of  school  in  many  respects,  and  as  such  it 
deserves  well  of  us  until  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  at  least 
If  it  is  not  given  a  fair  trial  the  results  will  not  be  conclusive.  I  know 
of  no  school  question  to  which  the  salary  question  should  stand  second. 

OBITUARY. 

The  McKinley  School  suffered  another  loss  during  the  3^ear  in  the 
death  of  Miss  Frances  I^ay  ton.  She  came  into  the  school  at  its  organi- 
zation and  had  been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  servants. 
The  spirit  with  which  she  approached  her  work  lifted  it  above  the 
commonplace. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Chamberlaix, 

Director. 
A.  T.  Stuart,  Sitj)erinteTtdent. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  COOKING. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  domestic  science  work  in  the  schools  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1904. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  corps  was  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  2  teachers  to  fill  the  positions  made  vacant  by  the  promo- 
tion to  the  manual  training  schools  of  2  of  the  teachers  of  cooking. 
There  are  now  2  teachers  in  the  domestic  science  department  in 
each  manual  training  school,  and  13  white  teachers  and  5  colored 
teachers  of  cooking  in  the  graded  schools.  These  with  the  director 
and  assistant  director  give  a  total  of  24  people  engaged  in  the  work. 

After  the  schools  were  opened  the  increase  in  the  enrolhnent  in  the 
sixth  division  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accommodate  all 
girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  one  kitchen  located  in  that 
section,  so  a  new  one  was  opened  at  the  Taylor  School,  and  Miss  Cioss, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  McKinlcy,  was  assigned  to  teach  the 
five  extra  classes  which  were  formed.  There  were  some  very  large 
classes  at  the  Northeast  Industrial  School  in  spite  of  this.  There  were 
some  very  large  classes  at  the  Stevens  School  also,  although  nearly  all 
pupils  repeating  the  grade  work  were  excluded  from  the  classes  in  the 
cooking  school.  When  pupils  have  to  repeat  the  work  of  a  grade  it 
is  because  they  have  been  absent  from  school  or  are  very  slow  workers. 
When  absent  from  school  they  often  miss  the  lessons  in  the  cooking 
school  as  well  bs  the  other  lessons,  and  when  too  slow  to  get  the  full 
benefit  from  the  regular  grade  work  they  are  often  equally  slow  in  the 
cooking  school,  hence  they  should  repeat  the  year's  work  there  as  well 
as  the  regular  work.  To  acconmiodate  such  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
natural  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the  tenth  division,  we  must  have 
a  new  school  somewhere  in  that  divisiog. 

During  the  year  the  school  kitchen  was  moved  from  the  Seaton 
building  to  212  H  street  NW.,  which  building  had  been  rented  and 
fitted  for  this  work.  As  a  shop  and  a  cutting  school  are  in  the  same 
building,  visitors  will  be  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  our  manual  work 
in  a  short  time.  There  are  five  such  places  in  the  city — at  730  Twenty- 
fourth  street  NW.,  Thii-ty-second  and  S  street*  NW.,  Eighth  and  I 
streets  NE.,  and  609  and  624  O  street  NW.  Next  year  one  more  will 
be  opened  at  Seventh  and  G  streets  SE, 
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GRADE  KITCHENS. 

The  plan  of  work  for  the  giudes  wa.s  the  same  as  that  followed  in 
previous  years,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  outlined  in  my  reporta. 
The  few  chan^^fes  which  were  made  were  slight  and  unimportant  ones. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  was  to  foster  in  the  children  an  interest  in 
the  problem  of  feeding  people  correctly.  In  the  seventh  grade  the 
commercial  side — that  is,  all  questions  relating  to  the  cost  and  the 
production  of  the  materials  used — was  emphasized,  while  in  the  eighth 
grade  stress  was  laid  on  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  the  mate- 
rials. In  both  grades  quick,  neat,  correct  workmanship  was  required, 
and  clear,  concise  statements  used  in  writing  the  recipes.  Home  work 
was  encouraged  but  not  required. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Much  time  and  thought  were  given  to  planning  the  domestic  science 
course  in  the  manual  training  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  first  year 
determined  by  means  of  simple  experiments  the  general  composition 
of  the  food  materials  which  they  used,  and  by  means  of  other  experi- 
ments the  general  principles  for  cooking  these  materials  to  preserve 
the  full  amount  of  nutrient  mat<»rial  contained  in  them.  They  then 
learned  to  cook  many  dishes.  Wherever  practicable  each  girl  worked 
alono,  hjiving  li(»r  own  stove,  utensils,  and  material.  Eacli  girl  kept  a 
record  of  the  experinionts  inad(\  with  the  results  and  deductions  from 
the  same  for  reference*.  All  housework  connected  with  the  kitchen, 
such  as  tlie  care  of  provisions,  dress(»rs,  sinks,  stoves,  and  earthen, 
inetiil,  and  wcxKien  ware,  was  tau<rht  duriiij^  this  year. 

In  the  second  year,  after  a  t^^Mieral  review  of  the  composition  of 
food  niati^rials  and  the  principles  for  cookin<if  the  same,  the  pupils 
classified  the  materials  according  to  their  nutritive  value,  after  which 
thcv  studied  the  general  principles  governing  the  combinations  of  food 
materials.  Thcv  also  made  lists  of  the  various  food  products  found 
in  the  market  at  dill'ercnt  sciisons  of  the  year  and  the  prices  of  the 
same,  after  which  they  made  out  menus  for  the  dilfei*ent  meals  for 
each  season  and  for  given  sums  of  money.  The  pupils  were  taken  to 
market  and  shown  how  to  select  a!id  purchase  material.  Then  after 
th(\v  had  learned  to  set  the  table  and  serve  the  meal  they  purchased, 
prepared,  and  s(»rved  a  meal.  Stneral  of  such  lessons  were  given  that 
the  girls  might  gain  experietice  to  enable  them  to  do  this  work  at 
home.  All  house woi'k  connected  with  the  dining  room,  such  as  the 
care  of  silver,  china,  glass,  and  ])()lished  wocxis,  was  also  taught. 

The  thiid-ycar  pupils  learned  to  ])reserve  the  fruits  and  vegetiibles 
in  ditien^nt  ways,  and  to  prepare  clothing  for  the  laundry  and  to 
launder  it.  One  of  the  many  interesting  sights  in  the  domestic  science 
laboratory  was  a  class  of  girls  having  a  lesson   in  pmctical  laundry 
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work.  Some  were  rubbing,  others  rinsing,  some  were  starching,  and 
others  ironing  shirtwaists  and  aprons.  The  work  of  this  class  for  the 
previous  years  had  been  quite  irregular.  The  crowded  condition  and 
inadequate  equipment  at  the  O  street  room,  which  was  occupied  until 
January,  1903,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  course  as  planned. 
Holidays,  bad  weather,  and  accidents  combined  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  assigned  for  this  class  during  all  three  years,  so  instead 
of  giving  the  work  as  planned  for  the  third  year  those  subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  first  and  second  years  which  had  been  omitted  were  given, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  third-year  course  as  planned  was  left  for 
their  fourth  year's  work. 

A  few  lessons  in  general  physiology  and  hygiene  were  given  to  the 
fourth-year  students,  after  which  they  learned  to  strip  and  make  a 
bed  for  ordinary  use,  then  for  a  sick  person,  after  which  to  change 
the  bedding  and  to  remake  the  bed  with  some  one  in  it.  They  also 
learned  to  take  and  to  record  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration; 
to  put  on  some  of  the  simple  bandages,  and  what  to  do  and  not  to  do 
in  some  of  the  common  emergencies  before  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian. Several  lessons  were  devoted  to  discussing  the  ideal  home, 
where  and  how  it  should  be  located,  built,  furnished,  and  kept.  They 
also  studied  some  of  the  molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria  with  which  the 
housekeeper  has  to  deal.  In  addition  to  this  they  had  a  few  lessons  in 
preserving  food.    They  also  gave  a  dinner. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  prepare  the  girls  to  be  businesslike  home 
makers.  We  want  them  to  realize  that  this  work  in  the  home  requires 
a  high  grade  of  intelligence;  to  esteem  and  pay  the  worker  accord- 
ingly, and  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  use  this  knowledge  to 
earn  a  livelihood — to  accept  it  readily  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
honorable  work. 

For  those  students  enrolled  for  the  two-year  course  the  work  was 
of  necessity  different  from  that  which  I  have  outlined.  As  these 
students  have  two  lessons  a  week  instead  of  one,  the  first-year  pupils 
were  able  to  complete  the  course  outlined  for  the  first  year  of  the 
four-year  course  and  the  lessons  in  laundering  clothes.  The  second- 
year  pupils  completed  the  course  outlined  for  the  second  year  of  the 
four-year  course.  They  also  learned  to  preserve  food  materials,  to 
launder  clothes,  and  to  make  a  bed  and  care  for  a  sick  mother  or  sister. 

While  the  varied' work  of  this  department  has  to  be  given  in  a  sin- 
gle room,  which  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  some  branches  of  it,  the  best 
results  can  not  be  obtained  by  either  teacher  or  pupil,  so  extra  room 
is  urgently  asked  for. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  night  school  faculty,  I  planned  all 
work  for  the  teachers  of  cooking  in  the  night  schools,  and  from  the 
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reportB  given  by  them  know  that  the  work  was  both  popular  and 
profitable.  I  believe  the  work  at  the  Armstrong  would  have  been 
much  better  if  it  had  been  given  in  one  of  the  grade  kitchens.  The 
room  at  the  Armstrong  is  equipped  as  a  hbontory  for  individual  woik, 
and  the  outfit  is  both  too  extensive  and  too  expensive  to  be  used  by 
people  who  know  as  little  and  are  as  careless  as  were  those  who  attended 
the  classes  there.  I  believe  the  untrained  people  will  receive  greater 
benefit  from  the  group  or  class  work  than  from  the  individual  work. 
The  group  work  can  not  be  given  successfully  in  the  present  quarters 
at  the  Armstrong.  If  this  department  of  the  manual  training  schools 
is  to  be  opened  to  students  of  the  night  school,  only  those  who  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  take  the  advanced  work  should  be 
admitted.  All  elementary  work  should  be  given  in  the  grade  kitchens. 
Before  giving  the  usual  statistical  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  support  given  me  by  the  teachers  engaged  in 
this  work,  the  supervising  principals,  and  by  yourself. 
Very  respectfully, 

Emma  Suter  Jaoobs,  Director. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


FIRST  NINE  DIVISIONS. 


Name  i»f  teacher.         Where  temrhing. 
L.  JohnKon Deimison  Seh(K)l . 


E.  W.  SaxUm . 
IX) 


Bt'rret  St;ho<.>l  . . 


Ninth   and    K 
HtreetK  SE. 


K.  H.  FilfM.n  . 
D«> 


Johnnon  Annex  . 


Van  Buren  Annex . 


M.J.  Mcrilhit Thomwm  School.. 


Do 

M.  A.  BuniM. 


J.  I».  Wilkinwm. 


F.  B.  Espey.. 


Tenley  Sch<M)l 

tKW  ()  Htreel  N\V  .. 

212  H  street  NW.. 


Fnpil.s  received 
from— 


Dennison,  Morgan, 
Adani8.  Ilarri- 
flon,  Phelpe,  and 
i;hevy  Chane 
Hchooln. 

Berret  and  Force 
Hcrh<x)l8. 

Tyler  and  Buch- 
anan Hcihools. 

Johnson,  Hubbard, 
and  Monroe 
Hchoolfl. 

Van  Buren,  Van 
Buren  Annex, 
and  Good  Hope 
Hchools. 

Thomson,  Frank- 
lin, and  Webster 
8<'hool8. 

Tenley  8i;hool 


6-16  MasHHchu- 
HcttH    avenue 
I      NE. 

F.  Jenkiufl i  Wallach  Scho«»l  . . 


M.  E.  Da>'i« '  Jefferaon  Schix)! . 


Number  and  kind 
I        of  classes. 


Num- 
I  berof 
I  pupils. ' 


Amount 
for  pro- 
visiuQa. 


Abbot,  Henry, 
MorHe,  Polk, 
Twining,  and 
FhcIiM  Hchoola. 

Arthur,  Blake, 
tialcft,  Latigdon. 
Hcaton,  and 
Twining  schools. 

Peabody,  Carbery, 
Maury,  Hilton, 
and  EdmondH 
w*hools. 

Wallach.  Towerw, 
Brent,  Lenox . 
and  Dent 
Hchools. 

Jefferson,  Bradley. 
8.  J.  Bowen,  and 
ftT[iaL\\.>K  *»od 


;  7   seventh  and  7 
eighth  grades. 

5  seventh  and  4  I 
I     eighth  grades). 
'  3aeventh,2eighth  I 

1     second-year 
<     eighth  grade.      I 

4  seventh  and  4 
■      eighth  grades. 

I  3  seventh  and  2  | 
eighth  gradcH.    I 


6  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 

1  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

6  seventh,  6 
eighth,  and  3 
second-year 
eighth  grades. 

8  seventh,  4 
eighth,  and  2 
second-year 
eighth  grades. 

8  seventh.  5 
eighth,  and  1 
second-year 
eighth  grade. 

8  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 


9  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 


173 


1U3 


23 
214 


2U0  > 


231 


208 


2S2 


V»,& 


40.92 
29.  S6 


6K.71 

59.13 

12,49 
61. 'i5 

49.08 

».7K 

S9.I2 

56.15 
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FIRST  NINE  DIVISIONS^— Continued. 


Name  of  teacher.        Where  teaching.        l*upi Is  received      Number  and  kind ,  ^^J'JJj  |  f,^^^^* 

,     from-  of  classes,  pupils.,  visions. 


A.  M.  McDaniel High  street Curtis,     Fillmore, 

Jackson,   Corc<v  i 
ran,     Addison,  ' 
•  and     Reservoir  I 

schools. 
W  e  i  g  h  t  m  a  n  ,  > 
Grant.  Toner.  | 
and  Corcoran  ' 

I       SCh(X)l8.  I 

Do Bright  wood     Brightwood.     Ta- 

School.  koma.  and  Pet- 

i      worth  School:*. 
I>o Brookland School.   Brookland  School . 


8  seventh  and  7 
eighth  grades. 


K.D.Jones 730  Twenty- 
fourth  street 
NW. 


N.  I.  Rigglea -Eighth   and    I     Taylor,  Blair, 

streets  NE.  Webb.  Madison. 

Wheatley.  and 
Hamilton 
schools. 

E.  W.  Crow Taylor  Schooli . . .   Taylor  and  Hayes 

schools. 


N.  B.  Rutherford . 


Do. 
Do. 


Emery  School Emery,      Ecking- 

ton,  and  Morse 
schools. 

Benning  School . .   Benning  School. 

Congress  Heights     Congress   Heights 
School.  School. 


4  seventh  and  5 
eighth  grades. 

2  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

1  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

7  seventh,  7 
eighth,  and  1 
second-y^ar 
eighth  grade. 

2  seventh,  1 
eighth,  and  2 
second-year 
eighth  grades. 

5  seventh  and  3 
eighth  grades. 

1  seventh  and  1 
eighth  grade. 

1  si>venth  and  1 
eighth  grade. 


203  I 


24C  ; 


TENTH,  ELEVENTH.  AND  TWELFTH  DIVISIONS. 


J.  T.  Freeman ,  Stevens  School 


A.  M.  Wilder  . . . . 


Do 

Ella  Freeman  . 


Stevens,   Sumner, 

BrigR^,  Wormley , 

ana  Montgomery 

I  schools. 

■  J.  F.  Cook  School.   J.  F.  (!ook.  Banne- 

I  I      ker,Jones,Slater, 

Langston,     and 

(tarrison  .schools. 

Bruce  School Bruce  and  Wilson 

schools. 


H.  Johnson . 

B.  E.  Miller. 

Do 

Do 


Garnet  S<;h(M)l . 


Lincoln  School . 


Randall  School... 


Garnet,    Garrison, 

Mott.  Patterson. 

,      and  Grant  Road 

I     sch<x)ls. 

.    Lincoln.  Lovejoy, 

Bell.    Giddings, 

Logan,  and  Ivy 

City  schools. 

Rami  all  School.... 


HilLsdale  School  .    Birney   and    Gar- 

I      fleld  schools. 
Benning       Road  '  Benning    Road 
School.  Strhool. 


10  seventh  and  5 
eighth  grades. 


6  seventh.S  eighth, 
and  2  second- 
year  eighth 
grades. 

2  si>venth  and  1 
eighth  grades. 

8  seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 


seventh  and  6 
eighth  grades. 


2  seventh  and  2 
eighth    grades. 

3  seventh  and  2 
eighth  grades. 

1  eighth  grade 


I 


188 


18ft 


lOH 


136.25 


61.73 


22.52 


rft.28 

ft9.81 
57.67 

57.88 

39. :» 


School. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  teacher. 


McKinley M.  White  and  E.  W.  Cross  . 

Armstrong b J.  McAdoo  and  L.  Parker. . 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Amount 

used  for 

pn>visionjL 

181.74 
,  180.86 


Greenleaf '  M.  A.  Bums  . 

Randall EvaSmith.. 

Stevens H.Johnson.. 

Armstrong |  J.W.Shaw.. 


a  Taught  at  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  S<'hooI  also. 

6  Alice  Pinyon  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  April  1, 1904. 


tlO.67 
16.68 
20.24 
27.66 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SEWING. 

Dear  Sik:  1  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  sewing  schools  for  the  year  1903-4: 

The  number  of  pupils  given  instruction  in  sewing  in  the  graded 
schools  was  10,892,  divided  as  follows:  Plain  sewing,  6,026  white  and 
2,637  colored;  cutting  and  fitting,  1,645  white  and  684  colored. 

Exclusive  of  the  director  and  assistant  director,  the  sewing  corps 
numbered  28 — 19  white  and  9  colored  teachers — with  six  teachers  in  the 
manual  training  schools — 3  at  the  McKinley  and  3  at  the  Armstrong 
School. 

Several  changes  were  made  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  school 
year:  E.  M.  Colhoun  was  transferred  Jul}^  1,  1903,  from  teacher  of 
cutting  and  fitting  in  the  graded  schools  to  the  McKinley  School  and 
Martha  G.  Gregory  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

From  an  oxaininution  of  tt:^  applinmts  held  in  September  8  eligibles 
were  obtained-  4  white  and  4  colored.  Of  this  number,  1,  Lora  White, 
was  appointed  as  t(niclier  in  September. 

The  resio-nation  in  Dee(Mn})er  of  Ilannali  Draney  from  the  domestic 
art  department  at  the  McKinley  Sehool  created  a  vacancy  w^hieh  was 
filled  l)v  the  promotion  of  Amelia  Dalton,  teacher  of  cutting  and  fitting, 
her  place  ]nm\vr  filled  hy  the  appointment  of  Josephine  White.  Of 
the  colored  force,  Jessie  R.  Freeman  resigned  December  3(»,  and  Sara 
A.  (loines  June  HO,  their  places  ])ein<^  filled,  respectively,  by  Augusta 
Savoy  and  Lillian  Williamson.  July  L  Genevieve  Campbell  was  trans- 
ferred from  teacher  of  sewino-  in  the  graded  schools  to  the  Armstrong 
School  and  th(^,  vacancy  thus  made  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Ella 
Brown. 

THACIIEKS'    MEETINGS. 

P^ach  month  the  usual  teachers'  meetings  have  becui  held  to  compare 
results  and  consult  for  improvements.  The  work  of  the  past  month  is 
discussed  and  the  outliiu^  of  work  for  the  month  following  presented. 
It  is  impressed  upon  the  t(\*ichers  that  the  object  before  them  should 
l)e  to  educate  their  pupils  to  work  intelligently  with  the  needle  and  to 
develop  all  the  faculties  which  this  line  of  work  would  naturally  call 
into  practice,  and  that  the  work  should  above  all  be  made  interesting. 
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EXTENSION   OF  THE   WORK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  sewing  room  was  fitted  up  at 
Congress  Heights  for  the  convenience  of  pupils  in  that  locality.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  industrial  building  at  212  H  street  NW.  the 
sixth-grade  pupils  from  Seaton,  Webster,  Gules,  Blake,  Arthur,  Lang- 
don,  and  Peabody  schools  and  from  607  O  street  NW.  were  trans- 
ferred to  said  building.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  such  an  equipment 
the  coming  school  year  at  Tenley,  as  the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  that 
locality  have  been  unable  to  have  the  advantage  of  this  work  pre- 
viously on  account  of  the  distance  from  such  a  school.  We  now  have 
20  rooms  equipped  for  sixth-grade  sewing — 15  for  white  schools  and 
5  for  the  colored  schools — of  which  number  5  are  used  jointly  with 
the  cooking  classes. 

GRADE   WORK. 

In  the  grades,  as  has  been  the  custom,  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
year  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  materials,  drills,  and  review  of 
the  work  of  the  previous  year. 

Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  theory  is  joined  to  practice  in  the  making 
of  miniature  garments,  which  have  the  twofold  advantage  of  interest- 
ing the  pupils  and  being  suited  to  the  time  allotted  the  sewing  work. 
Then,  too,  they  illustrate  just  as  surely  as  larger  ones  the  different 
stitches  and  seams  learned.  Special  attention  is  given  to  buttonhole 
making,  patching,  and  darning,  the  pupils  being  encouraged  to  do 
such  work  at  home.     The  year's  results  show  decided  improvement. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  in  domestic  art  in  the  manual  training  schools  is  becoming 
more  and  more  valuable  as  it  enters  into  collaboration  with  other 
branches  of  study  there.  The  selection  and  adaptation  of  color  and 
quality  in  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  making  of  designs,  devetops  the  artistic 
eye  and  gives  practice  to  the  hand  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  than  does  the  regular  art  work.  Papers  are  written  on  the  sub- 
jects in  hand,  and  so  the  pupil's  creative  faculties  are  quickened,  and 
her  training  in  the  English  courses  is  brought  into  play.  All  these 
things  broaden  the  pupil  and  prevent  her  thinking  that  the  sewing  is 
a  secondary  consideration  and  far  removed  from  her  more  classical 
pursuits. 

We  have  found  it  very  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  to 
review  much  of  the  work  of  the  graded  schools  for  two  reasons:  Many 
of  the  pupils  come  from  other  than  our  public  schools  and  so  are  lack- 
ing in  previous  training,  and  even  those  who  have  come  up  from  the 
grades  have  had  a  break  of  two  years  in  their  instruction  and  a  conse-  * 
quent  opportunity  to  forget  much  that  they  have  learned. 
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The  primary  oVjwA  is  to  equip  tabe  giris  fer  aaeful  aenrioe  in  the 
home,  or  in  broader  fielde  of  work  if  it  is  neoeflaary.  Lt  aeoordaaoe 
with  this  idea  it  is  deemed  expecUent  to  eocoiiiai^,  so  &r  as  poenUe, 
practice  out  of  scdiooL  This  m  not  difieolt,  for  if  pit^rly  tanght  tiie 
pupils  learn  thoroughly  how  to  do  thoee  things  they  are  attanpting, 
and  as  a  general  rule  they  like  to  do  what  they  understand  and  can  do 
well.    They  enjoy  exercising  any  newly  acquired  power. 

Thb  work  in  these  schools  is  encouraging,  the  interest  shown  hj 
pupils  and  teadiers  alike  being  an  important  ftM^r.  We  find  that  the 
be^  results  are  obtaiiied  by  b^nnii^  in  the  first  year  with  review  and 
working  through  the  development  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  the 
care  and  use  of  the  different  madiines  and  the  drafting,  cutting,  and 
making  of  undergarments  complete  the  first  year's  work.  The  special 
feature  of  the  second  year  is  shirt-waist  nrnkir^,  which  leads  to  the 
designing  and  constructing  of  simple  unlined  dresses.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  more  involved  forms  of  dressmaking  are 
undertaken,  and  lined  waists  and  dresses  axe  the  result.  This  leads 
logically  to  the  constructibn  of  cloth  siuts  and  other  tailored  wotk. 

The  millinery  work  has  been  an  importent  feature  of  liie  ooorse. 
It  interests  the  pupils  and  affords  an  of^rtunity  for  their  learning  an 
art  invaluable  to  them  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  be  placed. 

The  yearly  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  manual  training  schools  have 
met  with  much  enthusiasm  by  all  concerned.  They  show  to  those  of 
the  parents  who  are  interested  and  to  educators  in  other  fields  how 
much  is  being  done  in  this  line.  The  exhibits  so  far  have  elicited  from 
all  astonishment  as  to  the  results  achieved  and  very  gratifying  com- 
mendation. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  cooperation  and  support  tendered  me  by  j'ourself,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education^  and  all  my  associates  in  the  work. 

The  regular  statistical  statement  is  appended. 
Very  respectfully, 

Margaret  Watson  Cate,  Director. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart,  Suporlnterulent  of  SchooU. 
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S.  C.  Bartholowa. 

G.  Cas8in« 

M.E.  Conboye 


Kate  Graham 

M.  G.  Gregory 

M.  C.  Henry 

C.  I>od9on 

M.  E.  Littell 

A.  S.  Medford  .... 
8.  A.  Williammn  . 

C.  L.  Stanton 

L.  White 

J.White 

A.  M.  Wellsa 


Plahi  sewing. 
FIRST  NINE  DIVISIONS. 


Name  of  teacher. 


Where  tenchinif. 

Number 
of  classes. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Bri^htwood  and  Brookland  ach(M)l8 

4 

2 
24 

24 

21 

21 

24 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

2 

^     100 

Grant  school 

31 

Twining,  Abbot,  Madison,  Taylor,  Blair,  Peabodv,  and 

Hilton  Schools. 
Jefferson,  Araidon,  Sniallwood.  S.  J.  Bowen,  Greenleaf, 

Potomac,  and  Bradley  s<;hoolH. 
Towers,  Wallach.  Carbery,  Edmonds,  Bcnning,  Kenil- 

worth,  Rw»ervoir,  and  Conduit  Road  schools. 
Adams,  Force.  Berret,  Dennison,  Harrison,  and  Sea  ton 

schools. 
Weigh tman,  Grant.  Toner.  Thomson.  Webb,  Pierce, and 

Jefferson  schools. 
Buchanan,  Crunch,  Tyler,  Maury,  Webster,  and    Ed- 
monds schools. 
Henry.  Dent,  McCormick,  Lenox,  Van  Buren,  Congress 

Heights,  and  Orr  schools. 
Gales,  Blake.  Langdon,  Franklin.  Petworth,  Takoma, 

Abbot,  and  Morse  schools. 
Jackson,  Fillmore,  Curtis.  Addison,  Threlkeld,  Corcoran, 

and  Tenleytown  schools. 
Emery,    Eckington,    Brookland,    Arthur,    Woodburn, 

Hayes,  Blair.  Wheatley,  and  Hamilton  schools. 
Brent.  Good    Hope,   Phelps,    Henry.    Morgan,    Chevy 

Chase,  Johnson,  Hubbard,  and  Monroe  schools. 
Polk  School 

519 
568 
401 
466 
612 
559 
594 
565 
569 
687 
623 
31 

Total  number  of  classes  . 
Total  number  of  pupils. . 


a  Teachers  of  cutting  and  fitting. 


266 
6,026 


TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  AND  TWELFTH  DIVISIONS. 


Name  of  teacher. 


M.  O.  Lewis.. 
A.  Alexander. 


Where  teaching. 


Number 
of  classes. 


G.B.Campbell. 

£.  M.  Dean 

C.  A.  Harris 

A.  D.  Jones 

A.  W.  Savoy.... 


Miner  School '.  1 

Garrison,  Garnet,  Patterson,  Phillips,  Lincoln,  and  A.  2:) 

Bowen  schools. 
Syphax.  Randall,  Bimey,  Stevens,  and  Montgomery  24 

schools. 
Sumner.  Magruder,  Stevens,  Wormley,  Bruce,  Briggs,  20 

and  Little  Falls  Road  schools. 
Benning,  Burrville,  Garfield,  Giddings,  Ivy  City,  Logan,  22 

and  Bell  schools. 
Cook,  Jones,  Simmons,  Payne,  Ambush,  Wilson,  and  26 

Reno  schools. 
Slater,  Langston,  Banneker,  Douglas,  Simmons,  Military  21 

Road,  Mott,  and  Ijovejoy  schools. 


Number 
of  pupils. 


20 
624 

457 

410 

269 

475 

482 


Total  number  of  classes 187 

Total  number  of  pupils 2, 637 


Cutting  and  fitting  cldsses, 
FIRST  NINE  DIVISIONS. 


Name  of  teacher. 

E.R.  Thornton 

C.Whlt« 

R.E.  Wilson 

A.  M.Wells 

Do 


Location. 


Wallach  School 

Dennison  School 

Eighth  and  I  streets 
NE. 

607  0  street  NW 

212  H  street  NW 


Pupils  received  from— 


Number 
iof  classes. 


Wallach,  Towers,  Brent,  Dent, 
Lenox,  Buchanan,Cranch,and 
Tyler  schools. 

Dennison,  Harrison,  Phelps, 
Adams,  Berret,  Force,  Thom- 
son, and  Franklin  schools. 

Blair,  Taylor,  Madison,  Pierce, 
Webb,  Wheatley,  Hayes,  Ham- 
ilton, Benning,  and  Kenil- 
worth  schools. 

Henrv,  Polk,  Mors**,  Twining, 
anu  Abbot  schools. 

Seaton,  Webster,  and  Langdon 
schools. 


Number 
of  pupils. 

220 
230 
170 

109 
70 
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rimjT  NINE  DrV^ISIOlfJi^-GODtltlWMt 


SwlLDnvitliOfi. 


Do 

Eto<-. 


Pe«t>o^  Bdiool 

lUHMn^tKW 


^1dlt3^«c«coiid  and  B 
ttrmm  NW» 

KtihT],  Sh-(hio1  ........ 

Brr>i.k]HiiH|  St.'htK)] 

i^TijthLwuod  St'JiooL . . 

V&D  liufvn  Auaex. . . . 

GoognBi    Heigh li 


Piil4b  TCctlTwl  licira— 


of 


<U  Arid  Moardc 


P^ottb()dy«  nUton,    Maurf,    k&d 

Cftrbery  irlior»IfL 
iiJiU>i,  Itl.ikr.  f^Tnl  Arttmr ■cboolt. 

Ji'lTtT-.h.    \ Inn,  ^ni«11woodj 

lirrrrs'"  !i  --  .L  lloweD^  and 
Bra^r       ■    '  •     S. 

John-- 

FiHuiE^ru,  jru.'Ki-jjii,  Addison^^ 

Gnuit.  Ton^r,  aud   Welghtn^tt 

KiuitTV  and  Eckiiigtoft  Hclioola.,. 

Kni.>LbjjirlSch<K*l 

Blight  w^3ixl,  t^t worth,  AUd  IV 

V&n  BuffjU  Annex,  MtsoA.  Bop^ 

AttdOfTtdHK^    - 


U 


HTmabcr 
of  pupilA. 


m 

IS 


7t 

u 
n 

M 

61 
U 


Tolil  ninabfBr  of  olaoMt. . 
nttel  nnmlMr  of  pufiUi  • . 


TENTH,  ELBYXMTH,  AND  TWJUiRH  taYEBKXKk 


MameoftMclier. 

Location. 

Papas  leedTtdilEoak-    , 

HmlMr 

ofeiiiM. 

NoBlMr 
dpapfia 

K.G.Lewli 

Sterens  School 

Bruce  School 

Brig8:8,  WonnlcT,  l4il]^ii[«S 

Montgomery  schools. 
Reno,  Mott,  Military  Road,  WU- 

son,  and  Bnioe  scnools. 
Banncker,  Garnet,  Slater,  Ckwk, 

Garrison,  Jones,  and  Patterson 

schools. 
Lincoln.  Logan,  Lovejcy,  Bell, 

Giddings,  Ambush,  Randall, 

and  A.  Bowen  schools. 

Biruey  and  Garfield  schools 

• 

M 

5 

9 

11 
3 

m 

8.  A.  Qolnefl 

56 

Do 

Lincoln  School 

Hillsdale  School 

170 

M.E.  Griffin 

154 

Do 

3S 

Total  number  of  clasHe^ 42 

Total  number  of  pupils 664 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Sir:  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  undoing  of  what  systematic 
physical  exercise  in  school  accomplishes  toward  maintaining  the  good 
physique  of  the  children,  certain  school  conditions,  unhygienic  at  best, 
must  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible.  One  great  cause  of  assuming 
unhygienic  positions  in  school  is  the  ill-fitting  seat  and  desk.  If  the 
desk  is  too  high,  the  right  shoulder  will  be  elevated  in  writing;  if  too 
low,  there  follows  a  rounding  of  the  back  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
desk.  A  seat  too  high,  causing  the  legs  to  dangle,  impedes  the  circu- 
lation, impairs  mental  power,  wearies  from  lack  of  support,  and 
encourages  the  habit  of  sliding  down  in  the  seat  or  sitting  upon  one 
leg.  A  seat  too  low,  crowding  the  knees  under  the  desk,  is  generally 
associated  with  a  desk  too  small,  causing  a  cramped  uncomfortable 
position,  arresting  growth  and  development.  Should  the  seat  and 
de^k  be  placed  too  far  apart  from  each  other,  the  pupil  is  obliged 
either  to  lean  too  far  over  or  slide  foi-ward.  This  latter  habit  changes 
the  support  of  the  trunk  from  the  broad  base  formed  by  the  thigh  to 
that  of  the  end  of  the  spine,  which,  not  being  sufficient,  causes  the 
pupil  to  finally  relax  the  muscles  of  the  back  to  relieve  the  strain. 

For  a  perfect  adaptation  of  desk  and  seat  to  the  child,  the  seat  should 
be  the  height  of  the  leg  from  the  floor  to  the  imder  side  of  the  thigh 
when  bent  at  right  angle  and  of  such  depth  as  to  support  two-thirds  of 
the  thigh.  The  support  of  the  back  should  come  below  the  shoulder 
blades  and  extend  down  to  the  hips.  The  height  of  the  desk  should  be 
such  that  with  forearm  in  position  for  writing  the  shoulders  will  not 
be  raised  nor  bent  forward.  Theoretically  the  seat  should  be  placed 
one  or  more  inches  under  the  front  edge  of  the  desk  to  avoid  much 
leaning  over,  but  in  order  to  give  easy  space  for  writing  and  sitting 
and  the  activities  at  the  desk  a  satisfactory  compromise  has  been  made 
in  our  schools  whereby  the  front  edge  of  the  desk  is  directly  above  the 
front  edge  of  the  seat. 

AIXTUSTABLE   SEATS  AND   DESKS. 

The  ideal  adjustable  seat  and  desk  has  not  yet  been  invented.'  Those 
with  which  our  schools  are  supplied  are  the  best  in  the  market  and 
answer  the  requirement  as  to  adjustment  to  height.  The  chair  back 
calls  for  improvement  in  shape,  height,  and  adjustment  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get. 
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The  Boeton  schoolhouse  department  appointed  a  oommittee  to  attack 
the  problem  of  the  back  support  with  the  result  that  after  months  of 
experimenting  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  back,  as  well  as  the  mech- 
anism for  supporting  it,  the  school  authorities  now  manufacture  a  back 
rest  which  supports  the  lower  back,  stops  below  tiie  shoulder  blade, 
steadies  the  pelvis  in  writing,  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  capable 
of  easy  adjustment  for  individual  height 

In  certain  schools  the  adjustable  furniture  has  failed  of  its  purpose, 
due  greatly  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriate  measuring  rod  as  planned 
by  the  manufacturer  was  not  furnished  the  teacher.  To  attempt  with- 
out such  a  rod  an  individual  adjustment  in  an  average  class  of  forty  or 
more  pupils  is  quite  a  task,  requiring  the  presence  of  the  pupil,  the 
teacher,  and  the  janitor,  and  necessitating  the  taking  of  considerable 
school  time,  so  much  so  that  I  think  the  work  has  been  frequently 
neglected.  I  would  encourage  the  simpler  method  of  measurement  by 
the  apparatus  which  should  be  furnished  with  each  set  of  desks.  This 
consists  of  an  upright  rod  and  horizontal  bar  used  for  measuring 
height,  having  certain  numbers  marked  on  it  corresponding  with  num- 
bers on  the  seat  and  desk.  The  pupil  stands  under  the  horizontal  bar, 
which  is  lowered  to  the  number  representing  his  height.  This  being 
noted,  the  seat  and  desk  are  adjusted  to  the  corresponding  number, 
and  in  almost  every  case  found  to  be  a  perfect  fit.  With  this  rod  I 
have  measured  inanv  hundreds  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  seats  and  desks,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  small  nunil)er 
which  it  has  ])een  necessary  to  (»han^e  and  make  an  individual  adjust- 
ment. The  few  cases  were  those  in  which  there  was  an  abnormal  pro- 
|x>rtion  of  length  of  le^  to  trunk.  This  method  of  measuring  has 
been  used  most  satisfactorily  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  it  has  l)een 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  error  in  number  of  children  seated  would 
be  less  than  15  jjer  cent . 

If  the  following  plan  for  measuring  and  adjusting  be  adopted  le,ss 
than  lifteen  miimtes  of  school  time  need  be  taken,  and  this  preferably- 
at  the  end  of  a  school  day:  Ea<*h  pupil,  afti^r  being  measured,  writes 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  number  to  which  it  is  desired  that  the  seat 
and  desk  ])c  adjusted.  This  paj^er  is  left  upon  the  desk  for  the  jan- 
itor, who  adjusts  the  furniture  after  school  hours  at  his  own  conven- 
ience. In  this  manner,  by  having  one  pupil  after  another  run  up  imder 
the  rod,  I  have  been  a])le  to  measure  an  entire  class  in  seven  minutes. 
The  child  who  shows  unusual  proportions  can  remain  after  school  for 
his  special  individual  adjustment. 

VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP. 

Much  of  the  spinal  deformities  and  nearness  of  vision  undoubtedly 
grow  out  of  constantly  assuming  atrocious  positions  during  the  writ- 
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ing  period.  The  position  taught  in  connection  with  vertieal  penman- 
ship, being  that  of  the  body  sc]uare  to  the  front  and  erei^t,  aims  to 
correct  this  evil  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Spencerian 
system  in  which  the  pupils  turned  to  the  side,  thereby  twisting  the 
spine.  To  assist  the  teacher  in  securing  this  position  for  writing  the 
physical-training  teacher  gave  in  every  grade  l>elow  the  seventh  a 
writing  exercise  in  which  the  proper  position  was  held,  and  a  drill 
upon  taking  this  position.  In  addition  a  brief  talk  was  given  upon 
the  importance  of  forming  the  habit  of  always  holding  this  position 
while  writing.  In  the  writing  lesson  the  directions  given  in  the  copy 
books  used  in  the  schools  were  followed. 

We  found  that  some  teachers  had  encouraged  the  children  to  move 
forward  in  the  seat,  making  quite  a  distance  between  the  thigh  and 
the  back  of  the  chair.  Such  a  position  changes  the  support  of  the 
body  so  that  in  writing  it  is  borne  upon  a  small  part  of  the  thigh,  a 
strained  position  which  it  is  impossible  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time 
without  tiring  and  causing  the  back  to  relax.  In  w  riting  the  trunk 
should  be  entirely  supported  by  the  thighs,  with  no  weight  upon  the 
arms,  thus  leaving  them  free  for  any  excursion  in  writing. 

Thinking  that  the  misconception  of  the  proper  writing  position  may 
have  arisen  from  inadequate  directions  in  the  copy  book,  I  commu- 
nicated with  the  author,  who  has  decided  to  recast  the  directions  so  as 
to  read:  "The  l>est  position  is  that  which  places  the  bcnly  nearly  erect 
ftnd  directly  facing  the  desk,  leaning  slightly  forward  without  round- 
ing the  back  or  touching  the  desk." 

The  directors  of  sewing  and  drawing  are  using  their  influence  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  healthful  positions  in  their  respective  lines  of 
work.  If  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  chest  up  during  the  activities  of 
writing,  drawing,  and  sewing,  I  believe  we  would  have  little  of  spinal 
curvature  to  fear. 

The  custom  in  a  few  schools  of  placing  geographies  in  the  biu»k  of 
the  seat  I  believe  to  be  a  bad  one,  in  that  there  is  not  space  for  the 
hips  to  get  well  back  in  the  seat,  encouraging  a  sliding  forward. 
Wherever  this  has  been  found  we  have  made  mention  of  it  to  Ae 
teacher,  who  has  acquiesced  in  the  matter. 

RECESS  PLAYS  AND   GAMES. 

Hoping  to  help  the  pupils  to  make  the  most  of  the  restricted  facili- 
ties for  play  in  the  ordinary  school  yard,  the  special  teacher  made  a 
visit  to  the  playground  during  recess,  observ^ed  the  children  in  their 
play,  and  suggested  as  to  where  ceilain  games  could  be  played  with- 
out interfering  with  others.  This  was  done  after  a  talk  on  play  in 
each  schoolroom,  suggesting  games  suitable  to  the  season  and  age  of 
the  children,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
play  at  recess. 
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Through  the  supervising  principal  each  principal  of  a  building 
received  a  list  of  materials  desimble  for  play,  suggestive  of  what 
could  be  obtained  without  much  effort  or  expense,  the  means  for 
obtaining  these  l)eing  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  list 
included  such  things  as  a  sand  pile,  ropes,  hoops,  bean  bags,  seesaw, 
hollow  rubber  balls,  bean  boaitl,  ringtoss,  large  ball,  quoits,  standard 
for  jumping,  and  tenpins. 

LECTURES. 

The  physical  tmining  teachers  were  favored  by  being  invited  to 
attend  the  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  offered 
by  Columbian  University  to  ten  teachers  in  the  city.  For  those  of  us 
interested  in  all  lines  of  study  l)earing  indirectly  on  our  special  work 
this  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  hear  the  subjects  discussed  V>v  men  of 
natioi.al  repute,  who  have  made  original  investigations  and  a  life  study 
of  each  subject  lectured  upon.  Notes  were  taken  and  an  abstract  of  each 
lectun*.  handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  course,  together  with  a  typewritten 
thesis  upon  one  of  the  subjects.  Those  who  completed  the  required 
work  received  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  college. 

NEED  OF  ANOTHER  TEACHER. 

It  is  highly  desimhli*  that  th(»  special  teacher  bo  able  to  visit  hrr 
schools  with  refjfiihirity  once  a  month.  If  another  tea<'her  were 
appointed,  this  would  he  made  possi])le.  As  it  is  now  the  interval 
between  \  isits  drifts  into  five*  weeks,  and  sometimes  six  weeks  if  the 
teacher  is  (h^layed.  The  tjfreat  necessity  arises  from  the*  fact  that  the 
class  depends  upon  the  special  tejicher  to  present  a  new  set  of  exercises 
to  take  the  ])la<'eof  those*  trjven  in  the  previous  lesson.  In  earh  lesson 
it  is  inipossi]>h'  to  take  more  tinietlian  that  necessary  to  give  extMviscs 
sullieient  to  keep  th(^  class  })usy  for  a  month.  It  is  only  natund  that 
after  havin^ic  spent  four  wec^ks  on  a  s(*t  of  exercises  })()th  teacher  and 
])upils  are  anxious  for  new  ones. 

School  gymnastics  in  themselves  are  not  interesting.  It  re(|uiresall 
tlie  enthusiasm,  resourcefulness,  ingenuity  in  making  exercises  atti^act- 
ive,  ti'aching  pow<'r,  personality,  and  inspiration  of  the  special  teacher 
to  give  heart  and  spirit  to  the  work,  which  can  only  be  expected  from 
one  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  study  of  this  problem  of  lift- 
ing gynmastics  out  of  tlie  dead  h^vel  of  monotony  into  which  it  is 
likely  to  drift.  Thc^  desin*  for  something  new.  something  different 
nuist  ])e  gianted,  or  we  fail  in  the  tirst  principle  of  pedagogy,  which 
is  to  arouse  interest. 

For  eight  years  there  has  })een  a  steady  increa.se  in  the  numl>er  of 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  during  which  time  there  has  been 
no  corn»s[)on(ling  increase*  in  the  numbc^r  of  physical  training  teachers 
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to  carry  on  the  work.  This  means  that  the  burden  has  fallen  heavily 
on  a  few  teachers,  who,  fn  their  desire  not  to  let  the  schools  suffer,  are 
undertaking  more  than  ought  to  be  required  of  them.  What  it  means 
in  physical  and  nervous  wear  and  tear  to  teach  seven,  and  frequently 
eight,  of  our  lessons  in  one  day,  only  one  who  has  observed  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  special  gymnastic  teacher  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  expended  can  appreciate.  To  secure  a  monthly  visit  to  each 
class,  to  keep  the  work  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it  has  held  in  the 
past,  and  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  present  coips,  I  urge  that  another 
teacher  be  appointed.  This  would  make  the  corps  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  the  drawing  department,  teaching  the  same  number  of  classes, 
and  would  be  one  less  than  in  the  music  department. 

SALARIES. 

Each  teacher  of  physi(*al  training  received  from  the  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  schools  of  New  York  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  opportunities  for  useful  service  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and 
offering  certain  inducements.  The  letter  showed  that  the  salaries  of 
physical  training  teachers  ranged  from  $900  to  $2,400  in  positions 
below  that  of  the  director,  and  the  following  statement  was  made: 

Teachers  will  l)e  needed  in  the  immediate  futnre  for  both  elementary  and  high 
Hchool  positions.  For  those  who  do  sati8fa<;tory  work  these  positions  are  practically 
for  life.  There  is  also  a  pension  after  thirty  years*  service.  We  shall  he  happy  to 
have  you  come  to  this  examination  should  you  desire  to  undertake  the  work. 

There  would  he  no  diffi(*ulty  for  the  more  experienced  special  teach- 
ers to  qualify  for  some  of  these  positions,  which  would  be  an  induce- 
ment were  our  teachers  not  bound  to  Washington  by  the  ties  of  family 
and  social  life. 

The  salaries  now  received  by  the  physical  training  teachers  are  not 
what  they  should  }>e  when  we  consider  the  high  order  of  work 
demanded  of  them,  consisting  greatly  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
which  is  true  supervising  work.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  secure  the  l)est  training  in  this  special  line  of 
work.  Three  of  them  are  graduates  of  special  schools  of  physical 
training,  which  necessitated  the  expense  of  two  years'  study  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Others  have  attended  sunmier  schools  and  are  constantly 
spending  money,  time,  and  effort  to  kecf)  in  touch  with  the  best 
thought  and  advanced  methods.  Their  teaching  power  is  openly 
acknowledged  by  both  teachers  and  officers. 

We  have  in  the  case  of  these  physical  training  teachers  the  conditions 

upon  which  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

These  are,  respectively,  responsibility  for  the  work  of  others,  time  and 

money  spent  in  training,  hard  work,  skill  in  the  doing,  and  success  in 
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^■■■^il  POBUC    tiOHlMiUi   or   THK    Dt^^THK^T   OK    CCiLirMHlA.  ' 

PPF|^  ,tbe  etfurt*  Vur  thene  rmi^otu^^  I  <H>itifii<.Mid  to  jour  coos^iclcmtiuii  a  dei- 
7l^£^»il||a  per  vvni  of  incriMfMM.^  for  carh  tesw^hcr,  in  keeping''  with  the  spirit cf 
C.  '  ^ jftfr  f^ibgdtit^  tui  predontcd  by  the  Wushin^t^m  Teachar^^  Aasoci&tioD*    ' 

L  T  would  hmvib  it  understood  that  what  ha^  bc^en  written  in  tlua  lepoi^ 

with  Ihe  exoeption  of  the  lecture  t-ourse,  pertain^s  to  the  colored  aswd 
|k        WLA  the  white  schools.    TheK  schools  h&ye  reeei  ved  with  regularity  toy 
^       pynioniil  diiMHon,  in  which  I  1iat6  been  ably  as^iiiteil  by  the  assisUnt 
r        Atwl»r^  Wm  Anitn  Turner. 
|.  Kespec^fullj  suboiitted. 

BSBBOOA  Sm(HBBOi&D^  M.  D., 

Mr.  A.  T.  SruAirr,  JHtcdar. 

Superini^dcni  of  ScAmi^m  *      < 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

Sir:  The  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  kindergarten  instruction 
for  the  year  190JV-4,  although  less  than  the  sum  asked  for,  enabled  us 
to  open  four  new  kindergartens  and  to  give  the  small  increase  of  $25 
per  annum  to  both  principals  and  assistants.  Of  the  four  new  kinder- 
gartens opened,  two  were  in  the  white  schools  and  two  in  the  colored 
schools.  One  of  the  white  kindergartens  was  opened  in  the  extreme 
northwest,  in  the  Jackson  School,  Georgetown,  and  the  other  in  the 
extreme  northeast  in  the  settlement  known  as  ""Trinidad."  The  lat- 
ter is  in  the  fine  new  school  building,  the  Wheatley,  and  the  kinder- 
garten room  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  in  the  city, 
having  ten  large  sunny  windows.  The  two  new  kindergartens  for  col- 
ored children  were  both  located  in  new  buildings,  one  in  the  southwest 
at  the  Syphax  school,  and  the  other  on  P  street,  near  North  Capitol, 
in  the  Langston  School.  Both  of  these  kindergartens  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  shown  in  opening  schools  in  these  two  sections  of 
the  city,  for  they  have  not  only  had  their  full  quota  of  children,  but 
the  parents  in  both  neighborhoods  have  voluntaril}^  testified  to  the 
help  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  in  the  home. 

Although  the  value  of  a  kindergarten  to  a  community  may  rest  pri- 
marily upon  the  fact  that  children  are  taken  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  and  placed  where  healthy  centers  of  feeling  and  thought  may  be 
awakened,  the  reaction  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  home  itself  is  of 
no  less  value.  Kindergarten  methods,  with  their  underlying  philoso- 
phy, have  a  message  for  the  home  as  well  as  the  school.  A  kindergar- 
tener to  whom  this  truth  is  vital,  who  really  feels  that  on  the  one  hand 
she  has  somewhat  to  otfer  and  that  on  the  other  she  needs  cooperation 
with  the  home  that  her  own  work  in  behalf  of  the  children  may  l)c 
done  with  deeper  understanding  of  individual  needs,  can  not  confine 
her  interest  to  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom  and  to  the  three  hours 
of  daily  service  required. 

In  order  that  methods  of  development  and  of  discipline  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  home,  and  that  the  kindergtir- 
tcner  may  learn  somewhat  of  the  heredity  and  environment  of  each 
child  under  her  care,  mothers'  meetings  have  become  a  recognized 
part  of  a  kindergartener's  work.  These  meetings  were  held  during 
the  past  year  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  city. 
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For  the  mo8t  [mri  the  priiieiptil  of  a  kinderfrarten  coiidiu  t«^  tiie  meet 
in^  in  ht^r  n*^iK»ctivfl  srh(.N>K  Itifornuil  tiilks  were  j^iven  an  kiiidei 
gart(?ii  inethocl^,  lUidkoipliue  and  work,  and  tin*  relation  which difTeren 
ext*nMs<*w,  iTU'aiiin^h^sg  at  iit-nt  to  the  parents,  bore  to  mental  atu 
moral  a^  well  as  to  phyHU-al  growth  and  developijienL 

In  one  of  tho  s^ubnrbs  of  the  eify  the  ^mrent^,  fathers^  a^s  well 
imjth*?rH,  bt^caine  ho  interested  that  they  reque*ited  an  evening  mciethn^^J 
ihn 1 1 hone  w hn  were  ijreu pH*d  < Uiv'mg  the  day  iii ight att^? nd.    The  tin >tJiei 
ttko  ret  I  nested  pi^ruiission  of  the  kindergnrtner  in  eharge  to  hepreji*efi 
J      through  an  entin*  morning,  to  play  the  giime;<,  learn  the  ;!«>ng's,  and  d^ 
i      the  woik  with  the  ehildnni.     The  kindergartner,  whofelt  theu[)liftof 
[      Hueh  enthiiHiaHrn  in  the  home,  wHh  delighted  to  have  a  looming  htt^ 

ttiiother*^.     The  ehiklren  themstdveK,  with   ''their  purity,  their  inno 
cenee.  and  their  irrenistible  elaini^/-  became  teachers.     The  work  of 
the  sehcjol  is  h*s.M*nt*d  In  half  when  siieh  interest  emanates  from  tbe^ 
honie^  for  what  ehild  fails  to  res[K>nd  under  the  Atimuiu8  of  woift^ 
idiared,  {day  anderotood,  by  an  earnest,  wise,  and  lovii^  motiierf^''^^^' 

When  eaeh  one  of  our  kindergartners  becomes  alive  to  the  gkM 
opportunity  which  lies  before  the  kindergarten  in  its  rebtiim  to  life 
lumie,  thekbalof  nurture  embodied  in  the  fuooily  will  be  better  und^ 
0todd,  interinreted,  and  applied,  in  addition  to  the  meetings  for 
parents,  presided  over  by  the  kindergartner,  one  meeting  was  held 
in  every  kindergarten  at  which  a  physician,  appointed  by  the  board 
of  trade,  spoke  on  subjects  of  "Hygiene,"  "Diet,"  "Care  of  the 
body,"  etc.  On  several  of  these  occasions  the  first  and  second  grade 
teachers  combined  with  the  kindergartner  that  a  wider  circle  of 
parents  might  be  reached. 

Regular  meetings  for  the  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  department 
were  held  b}'  the  director  throughout  the  school  year.  The  programme 
class  for  white  teachers  was  held  at  the  Franklin  School  and  for  the 
colored  teachers  at  the  Magnider  School.  A  class  for  post-graduate 
study  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  was  also  conducted  through  the  entire 
year,  that  the  underlying  philosophy  of  this  great  and  unique  book  of 
child  life  might  be  more  consciously  comprehended  and  thus  applied 
with  clearer  insight. 

If  education  be  "  the  communication  of  life  to  the  Jiving  by  the  liv- 
ing," as  some  one  has  defined  it,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  devote  a  part  of  her  time  each  year  to  self -develop- 
ment that  she  may  remain  alive,  may  become  a  life-giving  center,  and 
not  degenerate  into  a  daily  "Gradgrind,"  which  may  present  machine 
accuracy,  but  can  never  develop  active,  self-creating  human  beings. 
To  quot-e  from  one  who  was  herself  a  successful  kindergartner,  "  We 
are  radiating  from  Monda}^  to  Friday.  Do  we  absorb  enough  to  be 
equal  to  it?  Our  work  is  exacting.  It  demands  a  constant  accession 
H  of  power,  ingenuity  in  ways  and  means,  and  originality  in  methods  of 
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thought. "  That  our  kindergartners  may  keep  abreast  of  these  demands, 
a  study  clay^is  maintained  each  year,  preyenting  lines  of  thought  which 
bear  directly  on  our  work  or  indirectly  by  cultivating  "greater  breadth 
and  strength,  larger  receptive  powers,  and  a  more  extended  range  of 
thought." 

GARDENS. 

The  spring  garden  has  become  a  yearly  feature  of  our  work,  that 
the  children  may  have  the  joy  of  digging,  planting,  and  watering,  and 
that  they  may  feel  the  sympathy  with  and  the  interest  in  nature  which 
only  comes  through  direct  contact.  This  past  year  nearly  all  of  our 
thirty-eight  kindergartens  had  a  small  plot  of  ground  where  the  chil- 
dren planted  early  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  donated  to  the  schools 
by  the  Agricultural  Department.  In  two  or  three  kindergartens 
where  conditions  existed  preventing  the  outdoor  garden,  window 
boxes  were  substituted.  So  great  is  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
this  branch  of  work  that  many  bring  seed  to  add  to  the  kindergarten 
store.  Nearly  every  kindergartner  reports  home  gardens  planted 
and  cared  for  by  the  children  as  a  direct  rosultof  the  interest  awakened. 
A  little  more  time  and  thought  given  to  these  gardens  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  would  add  greatly  to  their  value  as  an  educational  factor. 

In  addition  to  cultivating  a  love  of  nature  in  the  children,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  help  them  to  appreciate  her  beauties  by  enhancing 
the  aesthetic  effect.  Beauty  is  a  refiner,  an  educator.  Another  year, 
if  more  spac*e  could  be  given  to  our  gardens,  flowering  shrubs  could 
be  obtained  and  vines  planted  and  trained  over  unsightly  fences  and 
walls.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  children  in  the  upper  grades 
much  might  be  done  to  make  the  school  garden  really  beautiful.  The 
difficulty  which  at  present  seems  to  face  the  ambitious  and  painstaking 
teacher  is  the  fact  that  the  garden  upon  which  so  much  effort  and 
thought  are  expended  in  the  spring  must  be  neglected  through  the 
long  summer  holiday.  If  the  children  who  live  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  school  could  be  allowed  to  contiiAe  tending  and 
watering  the  plants,  could  be  made  to  feel  a  personal  pride  and  owner- 
ship in  the  school  garden,  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome  in  a 
measure. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  the  superintendent,  the  chair- 
man of  the  kindergarten  committee,  and  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  their  unfailing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  and  their  hearty  cooperation  in  all  which  makes 
for  its  welfare. 
*    Respectfully  submitted. 

Catharine  R.  Watkins,  Director. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Supet^^mtendent  of  ScJiools. 


REPORT  OF  PRWaPAL  OF  WASHINGTOR  RORMAL  SCHOOL 

RO.l. 

Dbab  Sib:  It  is  most  anfortiiiiate  that  the  ckmt  ci  tike  aohixil  jmat 
190S-4  finds  tUs  sehool  still  crowded  into  the  few  rooms  theft  eea  lie 
spared  for  its  use  in  the  FranUin  and  Seaton  hoildings:  Perimpsa 
short  statement  of  the  general  organintlon  of  the  sdiool  and  its  worik 
daring  the  year  will  show  how  inadequate  soch  quarters  haye  profed, 
and  may  work  toward  securing  for  the  schodl  the  new  building  that  it 
so  sadly  needs. 

GKifSBAL  OBOANnyLTHm. 

The  school  consists  of  two  distinct  yet  dosdy  related  parts— the 
tauning  department  and  the  pradiice  department.  These  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  few  years,  to  h&ep  pace 
with  the  city's  need  for  trained  teachers,  that  the  strain  upon  nonml 
teachers  and  normal  students  crowded  into  recitation  rooms  much  to6 
small,  climbing  three  and  sometimes  four  long  flights  of  stairs  to  reach 
class  rooms  or  study  hall,  and  walking  10  squares  perhaps  every  day 
during  several  consecutive  weeks  for  observation  and  practice  work 
in  the  Seaton  division  of  the  normal  school,  besides  traveling  once  a 
week  to  the  school-garden  workrooms  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
has  become  almost  unbearable. 

The  good  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  during  the  year,  in  spite  of 
this  physical  and  nervous  wear  and  tear,  speaks  well  for  their  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  taking  care  of  themselves,  but  the  time  and  strength 
wasted  in  oveijpoming  the  difficulties  of  a  school  without  a  suitable, 
well-equipped  home  is  a  distinct  and  irreparable  loss  to  both,  teachei^s 
and  pupils  in  their  professional  advancement. 

THE   PRACTICE   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  consists  of  twelve  schools  of  the  four  lowest  grades, 
made  up  of  the  children  whose  residences  are  such  as  to  direct  them 
naturally  to  the  buildings  containing  the  practice  rooms.  These 
schools  should  be  in  one  building,  instead  of  in  two  10  squares  apart 
The  hardships  attendant  upon  a  practice  school  separated  into  two 
parts  are  numerous  and  can  easily  be  imagined  even  by  one  who  has 
seen  nothing  of  the  practical  work  of  this  department  of  the  normal 
school. 
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THE  TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

In  thin  department  the  disadvantagen  in  having  only  a  study  hall 
and  recitation  room  on  the  third  floor  and  a  tiny  attic  room  above  to 
accommodate  85  pupils  with  their  instructors  are  such  as  to  make  the 
work  most  discouraging  and  wearisome  for  all  but  exceptionally 
courageous  spirits. 

The  principal,  three  training  teachers,  and  a  teacher  from  each  of 
the  special  departments — drawing,  music,  and  physical  training — give 
instruction  to  the  normal  pupils,  and  have  for  their  use  in  so  doing 
only  the  rooms  mentioned-  above,  an  attic  rpom  formerly  used  as  a 
storeroom  and  cleaned  out  for  a  class  room,  one  other  class  room,  and 
the  study  hall,  a  room  of  such  size  and  acoustic  properties  as  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  (;lass  leader  not  possessed  of  extraordinary  vocal  powers. 

There  should  be  for  each  teacher  a  suitable  recitation  room  with  such 
conveniences  as  the  subjects  taught  by  her  demand,  with  enough  space 
to  enable  her  to  express  her  thought  by  properly  arranged  and  classi- 
fied material.  As  it  is  now,  an  instructor  must  carry  teaching  mate- 
rial from  room  to  room,  up  and  down  stairs,  nmst  bargain  with  another 
teacher  as  to  how  long  written  work  may  be  allowed  to  remain  upon 
a  blackboard,  or  as  to  the  number  of  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  must 
leave  her  room  at  the  end  of  a  recitation  period  and  find  some  corner 
in  a  hallway  or  on  the  stairs  to  study,  correct  papers,  or  help  pupils 
individually  with  their  work.  I  feel  confident  that  no  other  normal 
school  in  the  country  labors  under  such  disadvantages. 

AFFAIRS   IN    OENKKAT.   DURING   THE   YEAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  imfortunate  conditions  mentioned,  a  successful 
year's  work  may  be  reported,  with  an  unchanged  coi*ps  of  teachers 
experienced  and  skillful.  The  number  of  pupils  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  the  senior  class  numbering  45,  43  of  whom  graduated,  and 
the  junior  class  numbering  only  40,  a  smaller  number  than  usual  enter- 
ing probably  on  account  of  the  quicker  returns  and  in  many  cases 
greater  recompense  in  the  wa}^  of  salary  from  a  business  or  college 
education.  Many  of  Washington's  brightest  girls  feel  that  they  must 
take  a  two-years'  business  course  at  the  end  to  l)ecome  self-supporting, 
rather  than  the  six-year  course — two  years  in  the  normal  school  added 
to  four  in  a  high  school — re(juired  to  prepare  them  for  the  work  whose 
remuneration  is  the  small  salary  oflfered  a  young  teacher,  and  our 
normal  school,  along  with  others  throughout  the  country  in  places 
where  similar  conditions  as  to  salaries  prevail,  has  lessened  attractions 
for  young  people  of  superior  menUil  qualities.  Although  the  outlook 
for  next  year  is  better,  the  entering  class  numbering  54  young  people 
of  recognized  ability,  the  above-mentioned  state  of  affairs  will  1m*  per- 
manently changed  only  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachei*s. 
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^nBnio  mmoms  or  the  DisTmiOT  of  o&LmiBiA. 

Thi>  prm^tk'fi  HrhtK^ln  huv  e  hot^n  lar^o,  having  53iV  pupils?  in  JilL  ThoT 
Imvi*  miKirtiHt  jjotnt  nltctHliinrc  nnd  hfiv*^  scn^inod  centers  of  unu^unl 
inler<3st  for  both  pupila  aud  jmrtMvts* 

Lcw»onM  in  school  aucl  home;  gardening  were  given  during  the  ymt 
|nnder  the  nmnagemant  of  tht'  tpat^hi^r  of  botany  in  the  i^-ho<d^  M'n^ 
8.  B.  Sij>4\  A  iiiarki'd  girin  ahjiig  this  line  may  l>r  re(x>rted,  duv 
la  rgi  *  I  y  to  t  h*  *  n  n  \'Hry  i  ng  k  i  rid  tw^s  and  co  m^  id  u  rat  io  n  <  j  f  P  ro  f ,  B .  T, 
Giillowuy,of  till*  Agrii*ulturnl  Dcpiirtment,  without  whtwe  coopi^ratioo 
Hifrca^s  would  Imv**  Jwon  unjioH^'ildf.  No  doubt  hi^  interej^t  was 
jNiln?ngthencd  by  the  iiit*11ig('iice  and  earnest  ^ntit  of  M^h^  Hii^e  m 
formulating  antl  carrying  out  plann  of  w<jrk,  but  1  fe^l  that  hi^^  na^^ist- 
aiu'*^  wah5  ^o  fur  Innond  and  ab<iv*?  what  i-ould  h?vve  l>een  asked  of  In  in 
ttw  repve^tentative  of  the  Agricultural  Department  a.**  t^i  dei^erve  lh<* 
gmtitu(U!  of  all  «eh(K>l  (K^ople  uppn stating  garden  work  as  an  educat- 
ing iiitlutnice. 

MKinOAh    INSI'KOTION. 

Never  nnn  the  windom  of  the  lioard  of  fMucation  iM'en  more  forcibly 
«$howti  than  ill  its  iriiiugnratliig  for  tlie  .sf'hools  a  .sy.steni  of  niedicjil 
■JnHpection,  and  in  no  seliool  Iijih  this  inHjjection  worked  to  sueh  profit 
as  in  the  normal  school.  Any  pupil  in  this  school  showing  symptoms 
of  contagious  disease  was,  of  course,  examined  as  in  a  grade  school, 
but  such  cases  being  rare  the  most  efficient  help  was  given  us  by 
means  of  an  enlargement  of  the  influence  of  the  medical  examiner, 
through  special  request  of  the  board,  granted  by  the  health  depart- 
ment. This  provided  an  examination  of  each  candidat'C  for  admission 
to  the  normal  school,  in  order  that  no  one  physically  unsuited  to  the 
work  of  teaching  should  begin  professional  study,  and,  further,  in 
order  that  the  medical  inspector  assigned  to  the  school  should  have 
such  personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil  as  to  guide  her  in  wisely  direct- 
ing the  pupil  in  caring  for  herself  during  the  two  years  of  necessarily 
hard  study. 

The  normal  school  was  fortunate  in  having  assigned  to  it  an  inspector 
whose  time  and  interest  were  unmeasured  in  the  giving,  and  whose 
wise,  judicious  dealings  with  the  young  ladies  aroused  on  their  part 
confidence  and  regard.  Not  only  was  a  pupil  who  had  been  absent 
five  days  examined  by  the  doctor  as  to  the  cause  for  absence,  but 
every  pupil  in  the  school  was  free  to  ask  for  a  talk  with  the  doctor 
whenever  she  felt  that  she  was  not  so  well  as  usual,  or  when  she  seamed 
to  any  teacher  as  lacking  in  her  usual  vitality.  1  am  sure  that  many 
cases  of  serious  illness  were  thus  prevented  and  the  general  health  of 
the  youngest  members  of  Washington's  next  year's  corps  of  teachers 
greatly  benefited  by  the  help  given  them  in  the  normal  school.     Along 
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with  the  medical  inspector,  laying  the  basis  for  and  supplementing  her 
work  with  le^ssons  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  worked  Miss 
Helen  D.  Wise,  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  normal  school,  whose 
constant  endeavor  was  to  make  her  pupils  feel  the  uselessness  in  the 
schoolroom  of  an  unsound  body. 

But  no  wisdom  of  doctor  or  teacher  cun  lessen  the  number  of  staira 
in  the  Franklin  School  to  l)e  climbed  by  delicate  girls  every  day,  nor 
the  distance  between  the  two  sections  of  the  school,  nor  the  danger  in 
studying  in  a  hall  impossible  to  heat  to  60°  on  days  when  most  school 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  in  sitting  in  a  recitation  room  small  and 
unventilated.  Onl}^  a  new  building  will  give  healthful  conditions  for 
the  earnest  young  people  who  adopt  teaching  as  their  profession,  and 
we  hope  that  an  appropriation  for  that  building  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  school  year. 

1  wish  to  express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of  your  untiring 
interest  in  whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  normal  school,  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  consideration.   • 
Very  respectfully, 

Annk  M.  (toding,  IVIncipal, 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart, 

Superintendent  of  tSclvools. 


■  ■   1 
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lEPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOlJ 

NO.  2. 

Okak  Hik:  In  cuinplianee  with  jour  rftque^nt   I    tnke  ple-asure  ii 
ilimitting  tho  fnllowin^'  rpport; 

unit icr  (A  iMU)ic4j  ittiiu  n>l I  i if  itv^l  y^^ir 3S 

Kurnl>t*r  of  h«w^i»U|iili^  tt<lmitti*iL_,_.  *.**.^_.__ .*.........-, ^--^ ^ 

KimitM-r  of  f*irMhm«  of  hi?4iI - U 

NumiIht  of  n^mtries  , , -_.,-*.-,  13 

>'uriil>*'r  of  ^mihiHh^ ..., _ _  _**<,..,**,-* ..-,--  37  * 

Xiuul M»r  of  withdrswuls ^ * ,..,.,.,,*,  — ,.-..  S 

NtirtilM^r  iif  jiiiijils  on  roll  at  iO*nie.....,,. ,,,.-., ,..-^- 3i 

^miiLnT  of  i*mH^  of  tainlrni'^ «. _.. JS 

veragi"  nuuiljer  on  r<jll  duHii^  yt-sir ..,..,.,,...-  75*1 

A  vnra>^^  agv __^.__..* ._...,,..^,..-,-..  19, 1 

Avt^nijti'  tniml>**r  hi  daily  utti^ndaiu^ .*.>-.. . --.,,-  73*3 

IVr  i^cHt  of  attendance  during  the  year ., »-. , 97, 

NiimlH-^r  of  viBit»: 

f^ii|K'rm  ten  dent,  Mr.  A.  T,  Btwart . , .  _^,  _  ^ .**>*** ..  1 

AKHif*tjiiit  mi}H*rhiteniU'iit,  Mrx.  Tdj*  H.  Myfrn ,, , . ...__........  15 

Assistant  superintendent,  Dr.  W.  S.  Montgomery 10 

Members  of  Board  of  Education 6 

Parents  and  friends 400 

Number  of  days  school  was  open 178 

Number  of  days  school  was  closed 0 

•  The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  many  respects  the  happiest  year  of 
our  career.  We  have  received  marked  and  encouraging  attention  from 
all  in  authority,  for  which  we  are  truly  grateful.  The  pupils  were 
intelligently  appreciative  and  enthusiastic.  Discipline,  as  such,  was 
merely  nominal.  The  course  of  study  pursued  has  not  been  changed. 
We  have  simply  tried  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of  cor- 
rect expression  in  conduct  and  speech;  to  cultivate  the  spirit,  the 
desire,  and  disposition  to  start  in  the  right  way  upon  a  course  of 
improvement.  From  first  to  last,  therefore,  attention  was  given  to  the 
amenities  of  life;  to  the  pupil's  language,  both  spoken  and  written. 
The  true  test  is  not  what  you  can  do,  but  what  you  do.  The  merely 
theoretical  part  of  grammar  means  but  little  in  our  estimation.  The 
English  must  be  good,  not  only  so  when  a  special  test  is  applied,  but 
as  a  matter  of  habit.  Brief  daily  and  weekly  themes  were  required. 
One  or  two  books  or  authors  were  read  each  month  and  reported  on  in 
writing.  We  correlated  this  work  with  the  study  of  music.  Not  less 
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than  ten  minutes  daily  were  devoted  to  study  of  articulation,  enunci- 
ation, and  pronunciation.  ''Exactness  in  articulation  can  not  exist 
without  close  discrimination  and  careful  analysis,"  therefore  excel- 
lence in  pronunciation  is  more  than  an  aesthetic  accomplishment.  It 
is  evidence  of  a  discriminative  and  analytic  mind. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

This  course  comprises  work  of  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the 
two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Turner,  and  fifteen  minutes 
daily,  directed  by  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  There  was  a  twofold 
aim — first,  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  student;  second, 
to  ac(|uaint  him  with  the  method  of  handling  primary  schools.  To 
accomplish  the  first  we  emphasized  the  practical  daily  floor  work.  1 
can  not  exaggei'ate  Miss  Turner's  fitness  for  this  work.  She  has  the 
unusual  power  of  transmitting  enthusiasm  and  creating  an  interest, 
which  insures  greater  correctness  in  every  line  of  conduct. 

MUSIC. 

We  have  had  many  delightful  experiences  and  real  awakening  in 
this  branch  of  study.  Miss  Bentley,  the  accomplished  director,  has 
coopemted  with  Miss  Gibbs  most  heartil3%  and  together  they  have 
infused  their  love  for  music  as  a  body,  mind,  and  soul  developer  into 
the  entire  class  and  faculty.  We  have  correlated  history,  literature, 
pronunciation,  physical  training,  drawing,  and  music  for  the  purpose 
of  intei*pretation.  We  have  enjoyed  this  rare  privilege  and  are  look- 
ing forward  with  great  pleasure  to  a  continuation  during  the  coming 
year. 

DRAWING. 

Our  efficient  and  coui-teous  director,  Mr.  Hunster,  has  l>een  very 
happy  in  his  work  during  the  year.  His  purpose  seems  to  be  to  lead 
the  student  to  see  the  beauty  in  things  and  to  train  him  to  express  that 
beauty  in  a  free  and  graceful  manner,  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  thus 
cultivating  the  aesthetic  nature,  an  exceedingly  important  dut}'  of 
every  teacher.  The  man  who  is  all  morality  and  intellect,  although 
he  may  be  good  and  even  great,  is  after  all  only  half  a  man.  In  the 
mass  of  mankind  the  aesthetic  faculty,  like  the  reasoning  power  and 
the  moral  sense,  needs  to  be  aroused,  directed,  and  cultivated.  Sec- 
ondly, he  aims  to  have  the  pupils  draw  simple  objects  a(5curately  and 
quickly,  a  very  essential  equipment  of  the  teacher  in  this  progressive 
and  illustrative  age. 

1  nmst  not  close  this  report  without  again  calling  your  attention  to 
the  imperative  need  of  a  change  in  the  location  of  this  school.  We 
must  have  enlarged  opportunity  for  practical  work  if  you  would  not 
have  us  degenerate  into  an  a<'ademical  annex  to  your  high  schools. 
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Training  along  profeHsional  lines,  whether  in  medicine,  law,  theology, 
or  pedagogics,  demands  for  effective  resalt  constant  application  of 
theory. 

The  great  world  of  educators  is  to-day  a  unit  in  proclaiming  Ae 
gospel  of  learning  through  individual  doing.  What  the  clinic  is  to  the 
properly  equipped  medical  college  the  observation  school  is  to  the  nor- 
mal, the  hospital  to  the  college,  the  practice  school  to  the  normiL 
Both  are  necessities,  not  luxuries.  The  normal  student  should  first 
study  the  theory,  next  observe  theory  tested,  then  discuss  in  confer- 
ence the  principles  and  methods,  and,  finally,  have  opportunity  to 
apply  the  method  if  you  would  train  the  teacher  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  Uttle  child. 

We  face  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  We  must  be  located  where  this 
condition  may  be  conquered.  Fine  buildings,  large  grounds,  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood  are  not  objectionable,  but  not  essential.  Proper 
hygienic  conditions  and  sufficient  children  are  absolute  necessities.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  we  be  removed  to  a  section  of  the  city 
where  the  following  conditions  may  be  met: 

I.  Children  to  supply  3  schools  for  observation. 

II.  Not  less  than  3  schools  of  each  of  the  first  three  grades  for  prac- 
tice— ^12  schools  in  all. 

The  teachers  employed  in  observation  schools  must  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  normal  .school  principal,  and  should 
be  selected  for  their  culture,  tenipemnient,  and  experience.  The 
present  corps  of  practice  teachers  is  a  very  excellent  and  proirressive 
one.  They  have  done  remarkahh'  well  under  the  present  limited 
conditions,  but  will  do  better  if  suggestions  are  adopted.  Success  of 
pra(*tice  teaching  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  care  of  supervision 
as  well  as  preparation  of  student  teacher. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

I.  I  reconunend  that  no  pupil  who  has  been  repeatedly  reprimanded 
for  impr()i>er  conduct,  irregular  attendance,  or  neglect  of  duty  during 
his  entire  high  school  course  shall  \>e  permitted  to  enter  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  normal  school. 

II.  That  standing  of  cimdidates  for  normal  school  shall  1x5  deter- 
mined l)y  written  examination  and  medical  inspection. 

III.  That  oral  examinations  for  entrance  be  abolished. 

IV.  That  standard  for  admission  be  constantly  raised,  and  that  the 
tests  be  made  more  and  more  to  decide  ability  of  applicant  to  think 
logically  upon  subjects  which  form  bases  of  normal  school  training  and 
to  express  succinctly  and  accurately  his  thoughts.  Quality*,  not  quan- 
tity, is  what  is  essential  in  the  normal  school. 
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MEDICAL   INSPECmON. 

Our  first  year  of  medical  inspection  has  fully  demonstrated  its  impor- 
tance and  value.  The  regular  visits  of  the  medical  inspector,  with  her 
kindly  sympath}'^,  have  in  no  small  way  contributed  to  the  well  ])eing 
and  happiness  of  our  school.  Her  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
have  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  imaginative,  removed  sources  of  infec- 
tion from  our  midst,  and  given  relief  and  comfort  to  the  ailing.  She 
is  always  welcomed  by  pupils  and  teacher  as  a  friend,  and  we  consider 
ourselves  quite  fortunate  in  having  a  physician  iussigned  to  us  who  is 
at  once  so  capable  and  so  leady  to  give  helpful  information  and  wise 
counsel. 

We  thank  all  in  authorit}'-  for  courteous  and  helpful  attention.  Our 
corps  of  teachers  has  worked  in  most  perfet^t  harmony  and  to  one 
purpose  only — the  betterment  of  our  school  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically. 

Very  respectfully,  Lucy  E.  Moten,  M.  D., 

PrincipaL 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stuart,  Su-periiiteiidcRt  of  Hchooh. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  Washington  high  schools  for  the  year  1903-4 : 

CENTRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Table  I. — Tot<tl  enroUment^  by  yearSj  courBes^  and  sex,  J 903-4. 


Ac-a<ii.'ii 

ii\ 

Scli^ntif 

If. 
ToUl. 

Tfit&l 

From 
yenr. 

Year, 

Boy*. 

Qirln. 

Tour 

BojB.  Glrlii, 

Boya. 

Glrtv. 

Tot«l. 

Fim..... ...*...,... 

3H 
88 

14A 

m 

gfi4 

24        Q^ 
6        57 

13  1      49 
S  1      S7 

!21 

ti2 
4£ 

133 

51 
46 

242 
140 

73 

376 

2ig 

11£ 

1 

Snotid - 

,_-..-^_L,„„,, 

Xhlfd ,„,,.,,,.. 

,,J 

ToUl_.., 

Wlllidnw«1« ...,, 
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«r2 

52 

f>71 
!^1 

51       240 
to        39 

291 
49 

300 
52 

91 

802 
149 

AOfl  1         3fl« 

Tote)   At  c-lflne  of 
^^     ye»r 

307 
99 

170 
38 

177 

67 

41       2D1 
T  '      32 

242 

24^ 
3« 

471 
60 

729 

—,.,,- 

..I...... 

Table  II. — Shamng  average  enrollment^  average  attendance y  and  per  cent  of  attendance 


Month. 


September. 

October 

November . 
December. 
JADiiftry... 
February.. 

Maich 

AprU 

»y 

Jane 

Total 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


782.6 
821.1 
813.2 
806.2 
795.8 
788.5 
765.6 
750.2 
762.0 
712.2 


778.0 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


771.5 
794.6 
782.5 
759.8 
737.5 
720.2 
699.6 
701.5 
684.0 
671.5 


731.4 


Per  cent. 


98.6 
96.8 
96.2 
98.4 
92.7 
91.0 
91.4 
98.5 
98.1 
95.1 


98.2 


Table  III. — Showing  number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  wlwU  enroUment,  and 

number  of  gradiuites. 


Number 

of 
teachen. 

Averago 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  Rraduates. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.  1  Girls. 

1890-91 

36 

37  1 

39 

42 

43 

42 

44 

43  , 

43 

47 

49 

44 

47 

47  1 

1,001.0 
937.0 
778.0 
835.0 
894.0 
814.0 
851.0 
864.5 
917.1 
991.3 
899.9 
706.3 
693.2 
788.0 

1,090 

1,025 

851 

916 

1,010 

960 

966 

994 

1,052 

1,126 

985 

807 

772 

862 

74 
53 
47 

33 
36 

1 

131 
153 
101 
100 

68 

1 

205 

1891-92 

206 

1892-96 

11 
9 
13 
14 
31 
35 
41 
34 
40 
18 
31 
36 

22 
25 
42 
42 
72 
68 
66 
42 
55 
64 
72 
59 

181 

1898-94 

167 

1894-95 

159 

1895-96 

58 

1896-97 

106 

1897-98 

93 

1896-99 

107 

1899-1900 

76 

1900-1901  

95 

l«)l-2a w 

82 

1902-3 

103 

1906-4 

95 

u  Technical  school  separated. 
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PCBUO  BC^OOLi   OF   THE   DrSTBICT   OF   OOLUllBLA- 


EASTERN  HIGH  ^EtOOL. 

Taulii  I. — Thiol  m/smtkmmi^  b*f  i^m,  mtrnteM,  mtd  mi\  iWS-4. 


1" 

Ae«d«iak. 

IN^iiUfe. 

Ti*tnl. 

pTOTl- 
(MIS 

10 

1 

BOTH. 

Qirli. '  Tot«l. 

BCryn. 

GirK 

TolAi. 

BoFit 

OlH«. 

TntAl. 

'         WUA 

as 

24 
15 

11 

45  1 
30  1 

114 

7 
S 
2 

15 
14 

7 

m 

23 
17 
9 
Ifl 

43 
27 
17 
IS 

69  < 

54  ,' 

m 

40 

Ul 
S3 

la     til 

1         Thi«l 

f 

s 

^■fVwrtlt 

'        Om^iUikM 

JEnroUmcdt  4t 
i^lMe , 

» 

1^ 

IW   .**^^ 

14 
2 

10 

40 

m 

7 

'"  ia' 

U 

21& 

» ; 

lU 
44 

«* 

» 

jfl 

2^  1 

3ff  1  * 

az 

00 

141  I.,..,,, 

1    m 

1 

UiiLE  \\,^Simmn^  mm'ngp  tnn^nhifd^  tt^era^  iUUmdmitce,  mtd  per  cejd  of  iMttoidmim. 


MonUi. 


Dcfcember  . 
Januar}' . . . 

SS?'..::::: 

June. ...... 


ATerue 

<!nrolT- 
meal. 


289,7 

29fi.6 
3Sfi.l 
2».l 
2111.3 

2S1.1 
776.4 
264.  S 


2*«.S 


AirvfUM 
•ttend- 


&5.6 
2li$»^« 
2ft4,fi 
275.7 
27S.Q 

am. 3 

2fias 
257,1 

24S.« 


»l.t 

917 
P»l 
Hi 
fl9 

m« 


270.e] 


K3 


Table  HI. — Showing  number  ofteacfierSy  average  enrolment,  whole  enroUmetUf  and 

number  of  graduated. 


Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Average 
enroll- 
Blent. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.  I  Girls. 

1890-91 

7 
11 
15 
17 
19 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
21 
20 

158 

239 

329 

366 

393.2 

394.4 

401 

445 

468 

460.4 

411.2 

374.6 

292 

286 

189 
270 
386 
400 
152 
467 
453 
511 
538 
532 
458 
416 
342 
314 

1 

1891-92 

1892-93 

31 
29 
25 

37 

48 
31 

1 

68 

1898-94 

5  1            6 
9  '          16 
8             ^^ 

88 

1894-95 

81 

1895-96  

82 

1896-97 

10 
18 
24 
20 
13 
19 
20 
11 

34 
34 
36 
41 
42 
89 
28 
83 

44 

1897-98 

68 

189H-99 

€0 

1899-1900 

61 

1900-1901  

55 

1901-2 

66 

1902-3 

48 

1908-4 

44 



1^. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF   THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Table  1. — Total  enrollment  by  years^  coursfftj  and  nex^  1903-4- 


VII 


Finrt 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

Withdrawals 

Total  at  close  of  year. . 
GiaduateH 


Academic. 

Scientific 
Boys.      Girls. 

Total. 

Total. 

Boys. 

(JirlM.  ■  ToUil. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

49 
28 
13 
10 

38             87 
32            60 
16  1          29 
11            21 

18 

8 

^1 

31 
18 
25 
25 

49 
2i> 
39 
32 

67 
36 
27 
17 

69 
50 
41 
36 

136 
86 
68 
53 

100            97 
25  ;          33 

197 

58 

47 
15 

99 
12 

146 
27 

147 
40 

196 
45 

343 

85 

75 
10 

64 
11 

139 
21 

32 
6 

87 
21 

119 

27 

107 
16 

151 
82 

258 
48 

Table  II. — Showiny  average  enrollment ^  average  attendance^  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Month. 


September. 

October 

November . 
December . 
January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


295.1 
314.5 
319.0 
309.9 
:S09.5 
306.4 
292.2 
292.0 
283.2 
267.7 


■| 


300 


Average   i 
attena-      Per  cent, 
ance 


292.4 
302.8 
306.1 
286.4 
286.7 
278.0 
270.0 
272.9 
267.2 
249.7 


99.0 
96.2 
96.5 
92.4 
91.0 
90.7 
92.4 
93.4 
94.3 
93.2 


281 


93.8 


Table  III. — Showing  number  of  teacher.%  average  enrollment,  tvhole  enrollment,  and 

number  of  graduates. 


Number 

of  tea<'h- 

ers. 

2 
4 
7 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
17 
15 
16 

AvemKe 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year 

Thinl  year.     <    Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1890-91 

56 
107 
156  ' 
181 
199 
245 
231 
290 
339 
342 
323 
291 
2ti2 
300  , 
I 

64 
12<*. 
173 
199 
226 
281 
264 
320 
104 

m 

377 

3(» 
344 

1891-92  

1892-98  

8 
12 

7 

24 
33 

82 

189Ei-94 

1 

5 
10 
15 
18 
25 
25 
15 
23 
41 
23 
32 

51 

1894-95  

9 

26 

1895-96    

5 

20 

1896-97  

5 
4 

9 
10 
25 
18 
14 
16 

23 

1897-98 

29 

1898-99  

34 

1899-1900 

25 

1900-1901  

48 

1901-2  

59 

1902-8  

87 

1903-4  

48 

D  c  1904— VOL  4- 
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BtrstKEHH  f tin  II  §c;hool. 


Vffir. 

Bo¥t^ 

GItlA. 

TWaL 

F1j«.h - .,- .„• *,..., 

m 

T7 

19} 
I2» 

Wb 

306 

*'         ♦    -    • 

Tritol         .....*                *     *     *                *,.*,,.„ 

^£6 

4&S 

711 

WltlidniwalB...— ,,,.,-.,..-,,,.. , ...,„... 

2{3 

TntiiJ  Nt  c!oee  of  f  ear - ^ , 

470 

(lni4i]cit« , «  ^..w  .  -  *,    >    ^  .*»  d..^^-  *.*.^«^.v<«.»«»..     .^-  ^v*  ..** 

«2 

« 

110 

TAtttN  IL — Shomnji  m*^Ta^  oiroUmeni,  at^era^  nU^ndmwt,  and  per  ttnl  q/  atUadanee. 


Mcmth. 

manL 

<* 

PferCfSQL 

Otitobfef      *        *.*..-,^*»-^. .,*.,-..-.-  *    -*.^.**  .^.^..^-  i         _    * 

€«S.S 

cm? 

477.4 

rnzi 

4M,7 

96  8 

HoTember --,»,,*«,.,*.,,,*,,#  »,.,,.,^.,,,,»,.,,ip, -,•-,,.,,,-...,, 

M.2 

H  0 

.lanoarj  -^ _-. ^. >.-,.,.-*,  .,,,.-.i^.„,^...^.,  .,,,,_..<., ^. 

fl^i 

Febnianr..,,  *..,...*.,., *.-,-,. ,— - ^,— 

flS,fi 

Miurth,,^ .„,-, „,.,« 

n.o 

April , ..-., *...* 

n^i 

mi 

90  1 

Tol4i*«*      ->.-.... -. -„.. ,*.**.*,,. 

60T.a 

Ma,a 

94-4 

Tablb  III. — Showing  number  of  teachers^  average  enroUmerU,  whole  enrollmeni,  and 

number  ojf  graduates. 


Year. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Average 
entrance 

age  of 
first  year. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Total. 

1890-91 

8 
9 
11 
12 
13 
17 
19 
20 
21 
21 
23 
25 
25 
26 

274 
329 
360 
410 
394 
421 
435 
483 
491 
527 
698 
608 
571 
607 

314 
368 
389 
493 
497 
532 
626 
601 
594 
664 
745 
708 
690 
713 

1891-92 

17 
26 
82 
21 
36 
34 
41 
37 
39 
85 
62 
69 
62 

18 
25 
28 
19 
36 
40 
48 
64 
58 
73 
94 
80 
86 

86 
60 
60 
40 
71 
74 
89 
101 
97 
106 
156 
139 
148 

16  4 

1892-9A 

16.3 

1808-94 

16  1 

1894-96 

16.3 

1896-96 

16.5 

1896-97 

16.4 

1897-98 

16.7 

1898-99 

16.6 

189»-1900 

16.5 

1900-1901 

16.2 

1901-2 

16.2 

1902-3 

16w8 

1903-4 

16.2 

k 
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M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
ToUU  enrollment  by  yeur»y  courses^  and  sex,  1908-4* 


Yean. 


Fln«t.... 

Thini... 
Fourth  . 


Withdrawals 


Academic. 


Srli'TitiflC. 


Total. 


Boys.  OirlB.  Total.  B(ijt*.  GIiR' Total.  Boy*,  Oirla,  Total 


45  ; 

83 
15 
32 


140 
H9 
70 
67  ' 


Total I     125, 

I       ift  ' 


366 
47  ' 


Total  at  cl(»Me  of  year 115      319 

GraduatcH |      23  1      58  i 


185 
122 
85 
99 


1  12  Iti 

1  9  10 

2  ,       9  '  n 
1  »  9 


491 


3 


434 

81 


6 


3,M 


12 


152 


4&1 


S4 


201 
132 
lift 
30H 


Fh>Bft 

lltKt 

jrvar. 


537 


475 
£18 


32:9 


qllenl 
admtK- 
HloDa. 


■jm 


Average  enrollment y  average  attendance f  and  per  v.etH  of  attendance. 


September. , 
October  ... 
November., 
December . 

Januar>' 

Febniary . . , 

March 

April 

Jlay 

June 


Total. 


Month. 


I  Averaee  Average 
enroll-  attend- 
ment.     i      ance. 


512.8 
518. 1 
hUA 
503.8 
495.6 
487.7 
462.9 
476.2 
472.8 
471.3 


490.6 


506.1 
504.6 
494.4 
477.4 
465.5 
461.1 
435.7 
453.7 
446.6 
450.2 


Per  cent. 


467.4  i 


98.6 
97.4 
96.7 
94.7 
98.9 
94.5 
W.1 
95.2 
94.4 
95.5 


95.2 


Number  of  teachers^  average  enroUment^  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


1890-91 14 

1891-92 1  17 

1892-93 18 

1893-W 19 

1894-95 •  '22 

1895-9*5 '  21 

l«9(>-97 1  26 

1897-98 1  '27 

1898-99 ■  29 

1899-1900 31 

1900-1901 31 

1901-2 24 

1902-8 24 

1903-4.... 25 


Average  Total 
enroll-  .  enroll- 
ment.   ,    ment. 


315 

316 

400 

42t) 

550 

594 

640 

593  , 

58«)  ! 

6:w  I 

624  I 
530 
530  I 
491 


376 
407 
444 

Am 

618 
675 

7;w 

690 
678 
704 
749 
664 
571 
537 


Number  of  graduates. 
Third  year,     j    Fourth  year. 


Boys.     Girls.     Boys.     Girls. 


21  65  I 

19  I  50 

29  61 

28  71  I 


48 
20, 
22  I 
27 
26 
35  ' 
18 
21 
20  1 
24  I 


Total. 


86 
69 
90 
99 

131 
49 
79 

10!) 
92 
99 
81 
82 

102 
88 


Im 


KTBLIO  SCHCHiLrt   fiK   THK    DtHTKHT   np   COLUMBIA, 


ALL  WHrtE  aiOH  SCHOOLS. 

rAHLR  T  V,  —  *Sfto*i^^  nin>/iiii#T*l  f>/ **fU*ft  wh^v  high  ^hijfd/ot  afrh  ^^hmd  }fmr  hf\ 
flu  it^it  ftM  ftumittr  t}f  fjntdmdts  inch  ^tar  ttnti  uiimttrr  tnierimj  etAUf^t  ujltr  iS 


I~ 

im^sk. 

IfiSS-iW, 

l8iM«.« 

|«!90^1.« 

1 

SPI^ 

L 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 
acn 

3 

i 
1 

^ 

1 

«1 

"3 
1 

¥\T*ft  r«*r 

Thini  yvmr 

290 

im 

4116 
302 

46» 

«!« 

I^IKBI 

447 

SI 
4& 

175 
96 

JIB 

2?2       aB!7  1 

3^ 

1 

.  •     * 

"'" 

•""'  -'**', 

m 

],3&« 

1«I22 

i^ood 

St 

20s   1,6^1 

i 

t,02& 

in 

270 

1    Mk          1^ 

\^^        Fourth  yfflr  .. 

m 

^2 

288 

a(« 



i» 

aw 

'^ 

**.  i-  • 

\ 

-^ 

1  " 

m»M.           \            ism-m. 

1lil4-«L 

1 

m 

ma 

86 

1M 

IIU 

i 
1 

o 

t 

1 

«7 

m 

7 

ill 

V^     J44 

117  ,  1^ 

m  

1«  • 

1 

1,016 

1 

456 
173 

m 

1 

<I7 
41 

n 

I 

110 
36 

i 

1 

1 

^^MiNin(f  y  c^r , . 

^Hjli'm!  yi-Af ., 

^Pruurt li  your-. , . . . . 

Totoi 

KM  'i  2e& 

,    2Jn  ]  190 

43  [    6i 



051 

1^ 

3Sfi 

1,7SB^ 

50 

^m 

15^ 

4(10 

47fl 

j»9ai 

2riA 

ftl 

1,010 

226 

1.S2 

4T9 

2.165 

4n 

Third  your . .. 
J*«gi' ,. 

3 

3 

6N 

IM 
M4 

4A 

77 
ell 

104 

1(1 
10 

2a 

176 
SB 

V"" 

':"'!'""' 

■ 

ir»r. 

iggfi-w.-* 

vm^. 

istr-w. 

1 

1 

w    1  « 

1 

J 

1:3 

urn  '  173 
H      133 

47     vg 

^  1    4^ 

i 

1 

s 

1 

240 
177 
124 

1 

119 

fiO 
41 

1 

3 
1 

390 
162 

1*1^X111(1  year  .,.,„ 
Thlfrl  >var  ,.*,.,* 
Fourth  i'tHr . 

9m 
tan , 

72 

214     372 

im  1  145 

4M  1-,.-. 

1,11» 
168 

406 
till 
17H 
IHl 

375 
1«) 

U06fl 

H24 
21  ft 

2Q& 
131 
1*7 

1,197 

234 
3»t 

Total. 

Gm<1iiiiti'Mi 

\m 

•iS^l 

107  i 

617 

n 

2,235 
71 

069 

267  1  46S 

1 

536 
74 

2/iG2 
71 

Wl 

&tQ 

496 

5do 

«0 

2.SIII 
6V 

Third  veur  .„ 

10 

31 

10 

in 

lefia - 

3 

0 

a 

IT 

r 

7 

28 
5 

44 

9 

170 

99 

an 

M 

a  Prior  to  that  time  g^raduating  claHHcs  from  Central  included  second-year  graduates  from  boiiiieaB 
courHC. 
«» Branch  uchoolH  established  September,  1890. 
c  First  voluntary  graduating  fourth-year  class. 

d  First  compulsory  graduating  fourth-year  class  from  all  academic  hij^h  schools  ( 189^-96) . 
« Irregular. 
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ALL  WIHTK  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

Tabi^e  IV. — Shownuj  enrolJuwiU  of  rnrh  white  h'ujh  srhoftl  for  foch  school  if  ear  by  jfearHy 
an  well  (u  nnmher  of  (jradnaien  each  ffear,  etc. — Continued. 


Ywr* 


19»-11M». 


t  If    ^ 

c       1      t 


a  'III 


tjr^r 4715    IS9  249  41111,3^9:  .^27  '  157  1H4     411 

»iS«ttidyeftr 307   115  ll<i  171       709  31Fi     J 29  139  .  226 

Third  r<»r i;^  j  4*;  98  2rt2  IM      Hi  9:* 

ft>iirtliyeiir. |  1»2     M^  7^*  -,,..      ^"^1  lOU       3«  «1 


T*rtal l,«fia  -ItW     5^8     5H7  2,577    l,i2«i     403     496 

amdiiAUM:  j 

Hift'ttnd  year 1.. tOl  i     101 


Third  yt^r 

Fourth  year..     1U7     'M 

lege  ....... 


-I- 


1,279 
IW9 
357 
217 


2,mi 


1900-1901, 


it     ^ 


395     1S3  172 

2M9  '    99  ]2iS 

176       79  I  ^ 

12f»       OU  70 


9H5     377     45tl 


bft 


5 

HSK 


;5(t5 

lOH 


iw 


Tear. 


I    ■ 


Firwt  y cer. . » . .  "320  "1 21  ^"153 

S*iCTmdyear. irJlH      92  ,  10S> 

Third  yuar.. ;w362       57  i    «7 

Fourth  ytar j  107      65      6" 


Tibial.......'  807     !$a5 

Gradimti^: 

Second  year ,,...,..,.. 
Fourth  year..!    82       ■^" 


59 


41  (! 


5W 


-3 


(469  rii.ms 

WKi 


s;^ 


708  !n2,2*Jl 


l-W 


156 
199 


g    ' 


g    e 


29H     342 

'37"  "iV 


4^ 


995 
&B4 

23Cy 


1903-4. 


Ill  :  § 
^    III 


37l> 
219 

lao 

ItH 


I 

13G    in 

80        Nl 

^     r.3 


,102 


13V 

im 


M2     343     314 


1,130 
5»1 
2S7 
i24 


2,2»2 

14« 
1K7 


«  Technical  wihool  organized  »ei»arately. 
ACADEMIC  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Table  V^. — Showiru/  enroUnunl  in  all  7vhile  academic  high  schools  by  classes  and  the  number 
of  (jraduate-Sy  Central  to  18SU-90t  inclimve;  all  together  thereafter. ^^ 


Year. 

Fin^t 
year. 

519 

58»i ; 

712 

718 

703 

(>37 

672 

759  1 

7:^6  ' 

682 

807  , 

913 

865 

700 

594 

512 

622 

Second 
year. 

290 
405 

4:« 

358 
4:i<) 
439 
431 
4H8 
4X0 
46.> 
431 
538 

58:j 

511 
419 
877 
38<> 

Class. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

Gradi 

Third 
year. 

lates. 

Fourth 
year. 

College. 

1887-88                   

188 
262 
272 
267 
28-2 
291 
328 

3o;i 

324 
324 
324 
282 
:i57 
3:^8 
306 
293 
287 

997 
1,^253 
1.422 
1,343 

i.4ai 

1,410 
l.iJLT 
1JJ82J 
Ih7WI 

1,790 

1,900 

2,022 

!        1,810 

1,412 
1,519 

^207 

1888-89 

1889-90             .   . 

^289 

I-2U6 

20lj 

249 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-98  

'■43 

84 

13N 

«n6H 
215 

217 
26L 
239 

224 

!» 

189:^-94 

•1!^               51 
176                90 

%  1            \it* 

1894-96  

1895-96  

37 

1896-97  

170 

S-i 

1897-98  

aoi 

4a 

189H-99 

m 

1899-1900 

1900-1901  

19H 

199 
188 
187 

1901-2  

1902-3    

1908-4  

o  Branch  schools  est*ibli.*<he<i  SeptenilK?r.  1890. 

6 Includes  second-year  graduati*8  of  buidne88  iM>ur8e. 

«  First  voluntary  fourth-year  class. 


rf  First  compulsory  fourth-year  class. 
«Technh>a]  school  separated. 
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srdJiraiB  high  mmoou 

kBtM  VI. — Mciv^^fi^  enmUmml  in  .&u#im  wt  //tf/h  4St'ttmil  hi/  dame*  and  ike  numher  t 
gra^tnO&fi^m  ism)  Iq  um- 


[ 

C1a». 

GiwlU 
ittn 

} 

First 
ywir. 

Becond 

Ttitel. 

is«Mrt                                                          *   . 

Ifltt 
KM 

mi 
11  a 

114 

171^ 
ITU 

517 

;^ia 

MO 

7t> 
7U* 

713 

uwi-ia,  „*.-.—,»...,.„. ...............,.**..........*,.., 

m 

113 

145 
140 

ym 
in 

1K1 

'im 

30& 

^ 

1IVB-0R .,_„*...-,•...„ 

m 

1]|$6mM *-,. „— ,-,,..„«*,..-..— .-.-,, 

Tl 

!■»-«?„*„..,.,       ^  ,. -..,...-.„.„. ,.,^>.  ... 

74 

iisr7-» ..„.*„.. ..^„ 

f*f 

IftuH-sjy     ..     ^     .,.     .^  ^     .  .,^**^*,  *.-„.>*  i..  ^««ii.^i^».,.. 

im 

isw-iwo .,.,-. .„,-„,.,,.....-,,,,,..,. 

r. 
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J4ft} 

laui-a -....-...***„.,, ,,,„.„ ,..,^_.., ^. ...... ....... 

m 

1W12-3..           .,»,*    .          .                                           *.     -^r     ^t-*-.-*.*.*^,.*,,,.*.-. 

1^ 

j«oa-i , ...„ .,^**,«„.,*^**** , 
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VIL— ^S?MWAff  enrolment  fur  ttll  trhitt  ftatdemic  hi^h  ttchffoht  from  fir^^t&ri/> 
^iduutimi,  CtHlrai  tit  l^USj  inviwttve;  uliiogdhfir  ther&ifter." 


i 

1              QiadiuvtOi. 

year. 

ttilnl    1  Fonrtb 
y&kt.         year. 

amdOAtCA, 

r  - 

year. 

oolitac. 

1«W... 

1801 ..     . 

713 

373 

'J67 
2B3 

h2SS 

imz..,. ^-* 

issa ...,., 

.« 

M 

laaa... 

71S 

I3& 

m 

iftiS 

ISH 

^ 

M 

urn.., 

?09 

43» 

m 

2fiS 

]8ga , .-.„„. 

i^ 

9D 

IflSfi.,.     .    ...*.  ...  -*...,..* 

eta? 

m 

aoft 

17B 

imi& -,..,,,.^„»_,„,. 

Zlfi 
22S 

a67 

217 
239 

■JM 

107 
170 

201 

f? 

!»*?.  ...     ......*.. 

ei?2 

7iO 
^22 

m 

480 
46S 
4itl 

4ia 

877 
386 

S<i4 
334 
»24 

2S7 

552 

1S9S., 

IS 

ISW .., 

H^ 

10DO .....,„.. 

moi-3.   . 

1^ 

m 

19102^... „.. 

lW)«-4 -. 



rt  Branch  schools  established  September.  1890. 

t»  Includes  second-year  graduates  of  business  course. 


c  First  voluntary  fourth-vear  class, 
rf  First  compulsory  fourtn-year  class. 
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Tablk  VII 1. — Shomng  iter  cent  of  mrnndfor  all  white  academic  high  HchooUfrotn  first 
year  to  gradnatiouy  Ceniral  to  1S9S^  inchutive;  all  together  thereafter, « 


Per  cent  of  the  Immediate  preceding  claws 
reaching  clam  designated. 

Per  cent  of  original  fin 
clasH  desij 

It-year  < 
^nated 

Grad 

?Ia8B  reaching 

Qradu- 
ates. 

Second 
year. 

Third  Fourth 
year,  j  year. 

Graduates. 

Col- 
lege. 

Second 
year. 

Thiiti 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

uates. 

Col- 
lege. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Thlid 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

1890 

' 

1891 

1 

1892 

60.28 

78.77    

!    15. 25 

73.08 
85.67' 
"77."74* 
*58.'68' 

50.28 

39.61 

e.'oi' 
"ii.To" 

'*i9.'63* 

'  'ie.'s?* 

32.00 
30.04 
34.92 
31.82 

28.98 
*d4.*68' 
*36'27* 
'27.'63* 
'26.'36' 

1898 

76.74 

4.63 

1803 

60.72 

66.74  1 

28  87 

60.  ?2 

40.53 

1894 

60.71 

7.10 

18M    

62.44 

74.71  1 

1    42.07 

62.44 

46.66 

1895 

65.21 

12.80 

1805    .  ... 

67.66 

70.30   

55.44 

67.66 

47.57 

1896 

63.69 
79.07 
75.44 
78.21 

34.68 

18.82 
24.88 
24.88 

16.80 
25.30 
22.66 
27.31 

5.81 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

72.62 
63.24 
63.18 
68.20 

66.40       66.36 
67.50       70.37 
69.68       79.32 
65.43       76.95 

j 

72.62 
63.24 
63.18 
63.20 

48. 21 
42.69 
44.02 
41.35 

4.76 
6.66 
6.80 

a  Branch  schools  established  September,  1890. 
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Table  IX. — Showing  enrollment  and  per  cent  of  surmml  for  the  Biu^iness  High  Scho(tl 
from  firat  year  to  graduation. 


Graduating  year. 


I  Per  cent  of  the  im- 
I     mediately    pre- 
ceding    class 
reaching     class 
designated. 


Gradu- 
ates. 


41.67 
58.82 
46.45 
25.81 
48.96 
62.86  I 
52.66 
69.06  ' 
42.83 
59.66  ; 
66.66  , 
67. 16  : 
72. 19  ' 


l*er  cent  of  origi- 
nal tlrst-year 
class  reaching 
class  designated. 


Second 

Gradu- 

year. 

ates. 

27.27 

11.36 

80.25 

17.79 

43.56 

19.80 

46.01 

11.63 

44.76 

21.91 

37.63 

19.89 

44.96 

23.67 

43.85 

25.90 

M.38 

23.07 

31.73 

19.15 

49.89 

33.24 

44.14 

29.64 

42.44 

30.  M 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  actual  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  for  the  year 
1903-4  justified  the  estimates  made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  Central  and  Western  schools  the  growth  was  considerably 
beyond  expectation.  The  estimates  for  the  coming  year  show  a  still 
larger  growth  in  the  two  schools  named  and  a  consequent  need  of 
additional  teachers  therein. 

The  crowded  condition  in  the  Central  School,  due  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  large  group  of  the  pupils  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Train- 
ing School  in  the  building  of  the  Central  School,  as  was  noted  in  my 
annual  report  of  last  year,  still  continues,  and  if  the  actual  enrollment 


ITJO    B0HW>M   OF  THIC    mM'^Kliri' 


(if  the  Centnvl  School  fliirinj;^  ttu^  roniing  y*^ar  is  a^  ^ivat  its 
'nriiti*H  indicati^  tho  ucpcIh  of  the  kttcr  ^cbuul  will  rwiiiitn?  the*  i 
Uk^  CVMitral  building*  nnd  tlit»  hftUrtirig  of  the  McKirilev  St^Iiool  tlieroirj 
will  l>e  iniixJMsible.     It  is  hoind  tluit  witb*Mit  vt>rv  ?*erioii?<  diffinilty 
suitable  lUXHHutinjdatiDiiH  for  the  McKinlcy  8ch(K>l  may  l>e  found  m^ 
M>mc  other  pJa^!^-^  ^^ 

^M  in  aofordance  with  the  geivenil  Hiii^gfsstintiB  made  a  year  ago  tul 
^vpgan)  tt)  1  hunufo?^  in  tbo  coiu^k?  of  study  of  th<^  WaHbingion  higb 
"tt^iooU  the  Bourd  of  Kctuentinn  \mH  rereiitiy  adopted  a  new  seheuie  of 
HtudieN.  ThiH  iww  Kehenie  eui>K>dies  the  gruup  idea  and  alK»li??hes  the 
j.KHslbility  of  tlte  fortner  indi.srnminat*^  chnii-e  of  elective^.  The  Nev- 
r  I'H  I  ^  ro  u  { iH  J  J  re  so  a  t  ctir  tn  in  nm  i  1 1 1  dea^,  m  uel  i  u.'*  1 1  le  cl  tkst*  i  ea  1 ,  tfa  e  ma  the- 
inntiniU  i^t'ientilie,  etc.,  whieh  may  ln"  wnrkt^d  out  in  the  high  st  hool 

E)  u  rse ,  11  ml  ns  in  r  a.^^  j  hjss  i  J  >1  e  i  ii  i^l  ud  e  1 1  u  jse  .s  1 1 1  *]  *  h'  f  s  which  are  mi  \  ted 
}  the  i^e^it  di*veIopiueiit  of  the  powers*  of  the  individual  pupil  indi- 
Ued  in  the  ehoice  of  the  group*  In  the  j^^econd  plaee,  the  pre^entii- 
tion  at  }>alanred  groups  of  ?4ubjeeta^  carefully  ne  lee  ted  by  person?*  of 
experienee,  elinnnatejs  the  need  for  the  f*killed  judgment  on  the  part 
of  parentM  and  pupil h  (ho  often  lacking)  as  to  the  best  means  for  stecur* 
ing  the  end  wbfeb  it  in  denired  the  pupil  s^hall  aecomplish  in  hi?*  high 
?^rfiiiol  rmiT:-.r,  \\  \}ir  ^nu\t'  fuiu*  it  U^H'ln^vi^d  that,  sutiit  i^nt  rb'i  Mnn 
is  permitted  to  save  the  scheme  from  too  great  rigidity  in  its  require- 
ment. Another  advantage  in  the  scheme  adopted  is  the  fact  that  the 
choice  of  course  is  practically  put  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  when, 
through  better  acquaintance  with  high  school  aims  and  methods  and 
greater  maturit}*^  of  mind,  the  pupil  may  make  his  choice  with  greater 
intelligence  and  with  better  results. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  academic  high  schools  recently  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  is  divided  into  four  main  groups,  namely,  the 
academic  or  classical  group,  the  mathematical-scientific  group,  the  his- 
torical-political or  modern  language  group,  and  the  normal-preparatory 
group.  As  a  broad  and  general  culture  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  every  course,  all  of  these  groups  have  certain  features  in  common, 
namely,  four  years  of  English,  ancient  and  English  history,  elementary 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
and  a  year  of  science  (except  for  the  few  whose  college  requirements 
call  for  Greek  or  German  instead),  together  with  drawing,  music,  and 
physical  training.  To  this  general  group  of  studies  is  added  such  sub- 
jects as,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  especially,  give  the  characteristic 
quality  to  each  of  the  courses  and  permit  the  development  of  pupils 
along  t*he  lines  of  personal  aptitude.  Thus — 
The  basis  of  the  academic  course  is  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  (or 
^German),    This  course  offers  a  training  in  the  classics  with  an  election 
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le  of  two  modern  languages,  advanced  mathematics,  or  matbe- 
»  and  physics.  The  last-named  combination  is  recommended  to 
upils  taking  the  academic  course,  unless  they  be  candidates  for 
ssion  to  colleges  which  demand  other  work, 
e  basis  of  the  scientific  course  is  English,  mathematics,  and  science, 
■ers  an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  language  begun  in  the  first 
,  either  ancient  or  modern,  or  the  substituting  therefor  of  two 
5  of  a  modern  language. 

e  basis  of  the  history  or  modern  language  course  is  English  and 
ry,  with  a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  with  the 
;e  of  a  modern  language,  either  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  in 
1st  two  years.  For  the  American  history  of  the  fourth  year  may 
ibstituted  a  course  of  political  economy  and  civics, 
le  normal  course  prescribes  four  years  of  English,  three  of  a  for- 
language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  four  years  of  history,  two 
lathematics,  and  three  of  science,  with  drawing  and  music 
ighout. 
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To  help  boys  and  girls  to  become  men  and  women  in  the  best  and 
broadest  sense,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  high  schools,  and  jointly  with  p§,rents  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
every  high-school  teacher.  No  one  should  be  appointed  to  teach  in 
the  high  school  who  has  not  already  shown  high  qualifications  and 
developed  effective  power  certain  to  help  in  bringing  about  the  above 
results.  That  the  applicant  for  a  teacher's  position  may  be  mentally 
equipped  to  teach  any  subject  or  group  of  subjects  is  only  a  part  of 
his  necessary  fitting,  and  is  of  much  less  importance  than  that  the 
person  be  a  man  or  a  woman  who,  through  his  or  her  own  experience  in 
life,  is  capable  of  influencing  pupils  to  form  right  habits  and  develop 
true  character.  To  this  end  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  that  none  but 
the  best  and  most  competent  persons  be  selected  to  teach  in  our  high 
schools.  The  appointment  of  any  person  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  he  or  she  is  unquestionably  the  most  competent  candidate  is  cer- 
tain to  lessen  the  power  of  the  school  as  an  instrument  for  good,  in 
forcing  ujwn  our  })oys  and  girls  weaker  and  less  efficient  teachers 
instead  of  the  stronger  ones  they  might  and  should  have. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  securing  the  best 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  is  the  low  salary  which  must  always  be 
offered.  Our  sjilaries  rarely  have  any  attniction  for  good  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  who  readily  find  better  positions  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion we  are  constantly  losing  our  strong  teachers  through  the  fact  that 
they  can  secure  higher  salaries  with  brighter  prospects  of  advancement 
in  other  places. 

Again,  while  the  pro})ability  of  losing  our  strongest  and  most  help- 
ful teachers  is  constantly  menacing  us,  the  most  serious  and  disgrace- 
ful part  is  that  many  of  the  salaries  paid  are  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  our  teachers  in  health  and  comfort  and  the 
affording  of  opportunity  for  them  to  make  any  provision  against  the 
helplessness  of  old  age.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  teacher  may  be, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  money  enough  to  provide  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life  while  she  serves  in  the  schools  is  sufficient.  And  we 
practically  say,  '"When  she  has  worn  herself  out  in  the  work  let  her 
go — to  the  poorhouse — there  are  plentv  of  others  who  are  glad  to  get 
her  place.''  It  happens,  too,  in  many  cases  that  in  addition  to  sup- 
porting themselves  teachers  have  the  resix)nsibility  of  supporting, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  others  who  are  dependent  upon  them.  It 
does  not  help  a  teacher's  work  for  her  to  be  constantly  harrowed  b}'^ 
the  fact  that  a  dependent  and  perhaps  feeble  mother  or  sister  is  in 
need  of  the  comforts  if  not  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  we  have 
cases  of  this  kind  in  our  schools. 

Is  it  not  actual  inhumanity  that  we  permit  such  a  state  of  affairs  to 
continued  I  am  certain  that  the  board  of  education  is  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  this  condition  of  things;  but  nevertheless  it  exists  and 


we  are  in  need  of  a  remedy*     While  Cou^re^ss  ha^s  |2ri%'^o  ^^^^  mmm 
for  the  erection  of  oew  **i'hool  buildings  in  tiie  Dlstri^-t  of  Columbia, 
it  hai^  tiegloc'ted  to  properly  proYidc  for  the  iimintenaQce  of  the  tiioi*t 
vital  element  iti  got>d  .school^i— the  teacher. 

I  tHE   BU»TNK88    II ion    SCHOOL. 

With  thft  cx>raj'letioii  and  ot^cupation  of  the  Businef^  High  School 
biiilcHij^  eertHiri  ehan^es  in  course  will  be  s^uggested  looking  to  the 
developrnimt  of  that  worlt  along  line^y  now  impossible  becauE*e  of  the 
tack  of  proper  faeilitie^^.  In  the  meantime  it  m  only  necessary  to 
inform  you  that  most  effective  work  is  being  done  in  the  estublished 
coniwi^  of  tht*  HchfKjL  Thei-e  are,  however,  two  points  in  the  Bu^^iiie^^ 
High  School  work  concerning  wliich  it  is  desirable  that  1  diould  mj 
a  word,  namely,  the  penman.'^hip  and  the  arithmetic. 

One  of  the  bt*8t  accomplishments  of  any  pcrjt?an,  but  particularly  of 
a  bnginew  man  or  woman  m  a  good,  regular,  legible  handwriting*  In 
th*^  latter  cIh^s  of  persons  it  is  esscntiaL  To  develop  such  power  is 
within  thegmwp  of  everyone.  It  j^^imply  needft  a  good  model  and  per- 
!*eve  ranee  in  p  met  ice  and  the  ability  to  furnish  the  one  and  insiHtupon 
the  other  are  t^ertainly  within  the  power  of  teachers  of  the  gmded 
sc  I  loots.  There  are  two  ditHcultlos  in  the  w^ay  of  f^nod  writing  on  the 
part  of  papils  in  the  Business  High  School  as  a  class,  namely,  the  bad 
habits  in  writing  developed  by  very  many  pupils  before  coming  totlie 
school  and  the  little  time  available  for  the  correction  of  these  bad 
habits  and  the  forming  of  good  ones.  No  effort  is  made  in  the  Busi- 
ness High  School  to  change  any  pupil's  system  of  writing  if  he  has 
developed  a  good  hand.  In  such  case  he  retains  the  vertical  or  slant 
system,  whichever  he  has  learned  and  is  adept  in.  If,  however,  he 
has  no  established  hand  of  good  form,  be  is  advised  to  adopt  the  slant 
system,  one  about  half  way  between  the  vertical  and  the  slant  of  the 
Spencerian  system  being  recommended. 

The  subject  of  business  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
business  course,  not  only  on  the  side  of  practical  knowledge  but  in  its 
development  of  analytical  and  logical  power  and  as  an  instrument  for 
training  the  pupils  in  securing  exact  results.  It  is  taught  for  these 
purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  work 
is  the  fact  that  pupils  are  used  to  the  stereotyped  expression  of  prob- 
lems as  contained  in  the  books,  and  are  almost  universally  helpless 
when  the  problem  is  presented  in  other  terms.  The  boy  is  dazed 
when  the  matter  is  given  him  in  some  other  form,  though  he  may  be 
able  to  work  the  example  if  it  is  expressed  in  the  old  way.  After  all 
is  not  the  thing  desired  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  handle  the  problem 
in  any  form,  to  get  the  thought  and  to  realize  the  proper  relations  of 
the  elements  of  the  proposition  in  whatever  shape  they  may  come, 
and  theii  to  work  out  the  result  in  a  constructive,  logical  way?    If 
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this  were  the  aim  in  arithmetic  throughout  the  schools,  from  the 
first  j^rrade  through  the  high  school,  would  we  Dot  turn  out  pupils  of 
stronger  and  better  minds? 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  both  of  the  above  matters  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  supervising  principals  and  teachers,  that  the 
work  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  the 
high  schools  may  be  uniform  in  purpose,  in  method,  and  in  result. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  work  in  physical  training  in  the  high  schools  has  developed 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  lack  of  proper 
places  for  giving  instruction  and  conducting  the  practice  in  physical 
training  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  Western  High  School  is  the  only  one  of  the  high  schools  which  is 
at  present  equipped  with  a  gymnasium.  The  new  Business  High 
School  is  to  be  provided  with  one.  The  Central,  Extern,  and  M 
Street  High  schools  are  all  in  need  of  like  facilities.  The  grounds  ad- 
jacent to  these  several  buildings  offer  room  for  gymnasium  structures. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Poy  nton,  of  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  kindly  estimated  the  probable  cost  of  such  struc- 
tures at  about  $25,000  each,  affording  ample  floor  space  for  instructing 
and  practicing  classes,  running  tracks,  loi'ker  rooms,  bathrooms,  and 
swimming  pools.  In  this  way  not  only  the  regular  physical  training 
classes  would  be  benefited,  but  all  athletic  interests  would  be  more 
safely  and  conveniently  developed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
school  authorities. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  to  swim,  and  to 
accomplish  this  in  the  high  schools  each  school  should  be  provided 
with  suitable  means  for  such  instruction.  Within  a  few  days  of  this 
writing  three  young  ladies,  one  a  pupil  in  the  Central  High  School  and 
the  others  such  within  the  last  two  years,  were  drowned  while  bath- 
ing, a  fact  which  probably  would  not  have  occurred  had  they  been 
properly  instructed  in  the  art  of  swimming.  While  the  board  of  edu- 
cation is  striving  to  better  the  life  conditions  in  our  schools,  is  it  not 
indeed  worth  while  to  secure  to  pupils  the  power  to  assist  themselves 
in  these  most  serious  emergencies,  practically  insuring  life  in  this 
direction 'd 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  items  providing  for  suitable  gym- 
nasia for  the  above-named  schools  be  incorporated  in  the  school  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year. 

The  M  Street  High  School  lacks  proper  yard  space.  The  present 
yard  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  even  a  good  breathing  space  for 
the  pupils,  much  less  sufficient  playground.  As  it  is,  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  if  desirous  of  going  out  in  the  air  at  recess,  are  practically 
compelled  to  play  in  the  street  under  menace  to  their  own  safety  and 


■  ^MTliiips  danger  or  annoyance  to  passers  by,  I  respectfully  urgetb 
i  B.wrd  of  Education  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration  with  a  view 
j       of  8ecurin^  a  larger  playground  for  the  sc-hooL 

^  In  this  connGction,  the  playj^round  adjnreot  to  the  Eai^tern  High 

■      St'injol,  the  Wallai^h,  and  the  Towens  schools  is  in  very  bad  condition 

1      ot^ing  to  the  Ioos§e  gravel  with  which  it  is  covered.     At  present, 

^Jgj^alt  hough  ample  in  extent  for  athletic  sports,  the  latter  are  almost  pn> 

^^  ^  hibited  by  th^  condition  of  the  ground.     A  top  dressing  of  better  esirth 

would  prove  a  distinct  benefit  to  all  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Bchoob 

..-t        named  and  should  be  immediately  provided*  n 

Never  before  baa  the  c^et  organization  of  the  high  schools  had  id 
^  many  or  such  large  companies  a»  during  the  past  year,  when  the  regi- 

ment of  the  white  schools  consisted  of  three  tjkattalions  with  a  total  of  ten 
oompaniea  (one  company  in  exoe?^  of  any  previonfi  year)  nmde  np  of 
from  fi  ve  to  n  i  n  6  fours  each .  The  battalion  in  the  M  Stree  t  II  i  gh  Seh  od 
and  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  began  the  year  with  four 
companies,  two  in  each  school.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  tbjoogfa 
the  withdrawal  of  pupib  fmm  the  Armstrong  School,  it  was  deerucd 
advisable  to  oomtolidato  the  two  compaaiett  'm  that  dohool^  which  waa 
done. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cadets  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  additional  arms  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  organization,  and  150  rifles  and  sets  of  accouterments 
were  obtained  from  the  War  Department  through  the  efforts  of  the 
military  committee  of  the  board. 

The  new  arms  were  secured  under  bond  given  by  Gen.  H.  V.  Boyn- 
ton,  president  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  James  E.  Fitch,  chairman  of  the 
military  committee  of  the  board.  As  I  stated  in  my  last  annual 
report,  the  arms  formerly  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  are  held 
under  bonds  given  by  ui}^  predecessor,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lane,  and  by  Dr. 
W.  S.  Montgomery,  neither  of  whom  has  now  any  connection  with 
the  cadets.  This  places  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  this  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Government  upon  these  four  persons.  I 
again  respectfully  urge  that  the  board  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure 
the  cancellation  of  the  bonds  of  Doctor  Lane  and  Doctor  Montgomery, 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  all  arms  Used  by  the  cadets  be  assumed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  past  winter  in 
taking  steps  to  put  the  military  equipment  of  the  high  school  cadets 
in  better  condition  is  highly  appreciated.  The  long  service  of  many 
of  the  rifles  and  accoutrements  has  worn  them  so  badly  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  keep  the  equipment  in  proper  condition,  but  the  replacing 
i^    of  m&ny  damaged  and  lost  parts  by  purchase  has  restored  the  efficiency 
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of  many  pieces.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  these  arms  in  good  con- 
dition it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  to  keep  on  supplying  new 
parts.  It  is  again  urged  that  the  board  take  the  proper  steps  to  have 
the  present  equipment  condemned  by  the  War  Department  authori- 
ties and  the  same  replaced  with  the  more  modern  and  better-condi- 
tioned pieces. 

The  annual  review  and  parade  of  the  high  school  regiment  occurred 
on  the  White  Lot  on  the  evening  of  May  6,  when  the  organization  was 
reviewed  by  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  membei-s  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  other  persons  prominent  in 
the  military,  official,  and  civil  life  of  Washington.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Nav}^  Department  the  music 
for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band. 

The  annual  competitive  drill  of  the  separate  battalion  occurred  May 
27.  The  contest  was  won  by  Company  C,  of  the  Armstrong  Manual 
Training  School. 

The  annual  competitive  drill  of  the  regiment  occurred  June  8  and  9. 
The  contest  was  won  by  Company  B,  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Both  of  the  above  events  took  place  at  the  American  League  Park, 
the  use  of  which  grounds  was  gmnted  as  a  courtesy  by  the  officials  of 
the  Washington  Baseball  Association 

THE   WESTERN    HIGH    SCHOOL   LUNCH    ROOM. 

The  problem  of  the  lunch  room  in  the  Western  High  School,  which 
has  been  so  troublesome  during  recent  years  because  of  the  growing 
annual  deficiency  and  the  inability  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  satis- 
factoril}'  solve  the  same  on  account  of  the  legal  limitations  upon  the 
latter  body,  resulted  in  the  decision  by  the  board  that  the  lunch  room 
should  not  be  opened  as  a  school  venture  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year.  A  little  later  the  lady  who  had  formerly  done  the  cooking 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Westcott,  the  princiiml  of  the  school, 
and  whose  salary  had  been  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense,  offered 
to  undertake  the  business  as  a  private  matter,  which,  while  subject  to 
the  oversight  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  should  not  involve  any 
financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  school  officials.  The  Board 
of  Education  approved  of  this  step  and  the  lunch  room  has  continued 
to  run  throughout  the  year  on  this  basis.  1  believe  that  this  is  a 
mu(;h  safer  wa}'  of  conducting  this  feature  of  school  work  than  the 
former  method,  and  1  reconnnend  its  trial  in  any  new  experiments  in 
the  school-lunch  business.  Permit  the  most  competent  person  who 
can  be  secured  for  the  purpose  to  furnish  lunches  to  the  high  school 
pupils  at  his  own  expense  and  for  his  own  protit,  subject  to  the  general 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  proper  school  authorities,  who  will 
2)C  19()4— vol4 13 
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provide  a  suitable  place  In  the  school  building  for  the  serving  of  the 
name.  Uiifoitunately  the  older  buildings  are  wholly  without  necam- 
l&iodatiotjs  such  ii8  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  boarti  may 
sly  provide  for  this  feature  in  the  high  school  buildings  to  be 
oU'ii  hi  the  future. 

In  clo«in(^  f>eruiit  me  to  expre^  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
luenibert*  of  the  Board  of  Edutuitiou  the  thanks  of  the  principals  and 
tt^achers  of  the  wveml  high  8chool&,  and  at  the  same  time  add  my  own 
obligations*  for  the  constant  courtesy  shown  in  the  consideratioa  of 
;the  perplexing  problems  arising  in  the  high  schools*  I  am, 
Very  respev^tfully, 

J}irector  of  Ili^h  Sehimh, 
Mr,  A,  T,  Stuart, 


1 
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a  Part  of  Wallach  site. 


<>  Being  erected. 
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How  heated. 


When 
erected. 


No.  of       8lM0f     Viilii*»  nf  rftP  COitOf 

roomi..       Kite.      ^  aliie  of  mte,     tjui^jj^^ 


imalpoil. 


Steam  . 


....do 

Furnace  and  steam  . 


Steam... 
Furnace. 


do. 

Steam  . 
.....do. 


....do... 
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.do. 
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....do... 
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Steam  ... 


Furnace. 
....do... 
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.do. 
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Steam  . 
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1884 
1879 

1869 
1890 
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1871 
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1876 
1880 
1883 
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>  ;   96,300 


300   9137, 615.  CO   tU^  07B.  00 


22  I 


1S»,278 


1891 
1871 

8 
12 

1883 

8 

1884 

12 

1883 

8 

1900 

8 

1903 

1«98 

8 
8 

1889 

H 

18S6 

8 

1879 

12 

1840 
1901 

1887 

I  : 

isdl 

14 

20,685 
11.460  I 

5.000 
24.648 
21.828 

14.946 
11,540 

15,6*26 
25.530 

15,250 


6  ;   3,229 


6.448 

18,318 
11.468 

18.750 
18.717 
8.418 

8,500 
12,920 
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10.928 

18, 792 
14.620 

3.163 
107,834 


(a)  77,0W).OQ 

87.000.00  '      103,064,36 
72,  SOU.  00  |, 


I 
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6.000.00  ' 
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2,370.00 
(») 
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I 
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I 
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24,521.00  I 
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24.999.00 

40,000.00 


9.800.00 

27,000.00 
59,875.00 

85.300.00 

62.053.00 
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46.731.05 
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24.999.00 
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♦•  Part  of  Johnson  whool  site. 


'  Inoluded  cost  of  old  building,  91,200. 


(fPart  of  Central  High  School  site. 
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Fourth  dlTldoii: 
Ainldim  . . . .  - 


Arthur  ....,,..., 

Bowen,  B&^Ies  J  . 
Mmdlej 


P£rlomB£ 


BtiiAUvood . 


Filth  dlTkroD: 


Cotidun  fkKuf . 


Cuitj*  ..,,.,. 

FiUmore. 

Grant., , 


Rt?*crToir.,.,.., 
Threlkeld..... 


Toner  . 


Welghtmen 

eixtb  4t Villon: 

Ben  hJew.  , , 

Blair...  „. 


KenHwottb  , 


EtittnLlioii  . 
Mndlaon.., 


PIcrci? , 
Webb,. 


Wbeatlef 


ey ..,,- 

Seven  til  divwlou: 
WblU"— 

Brighewrood 

Mouioo...., 


Pflt worth . 


WtH)dliiirn, 


L 


B»tm     rond,     rieur 
Loughborouk^h 

TOUdL 


F  And  ftUt  lirwu  BW  . . . 
Artliur  r-UuT^  livtween 

(ftrevte  SW, 
D  and  Gth  streets  8W... 

3d,  b^twt'c^n  M  and  N 

lirb  Kti\'*tit,  between 
Miirvluiid  Avenue 
hthI  EptrwtaW. 

I,  tK'twi^^ti  3<1  And  a 


BtFleof 
bulldfaig. 


BTitk. 


.do 


,dc»- 

.dt>. 


,dp., 
-do., 
.do.. 

.do_ 


.do. 


-do. 


r,  NjtwiMrn  32(1  atid  SSd 
fitft^tA  NW. 

CViUduit  ro«d  .*.,.„.,.*  J^raiae . 

S^tb  Atnx't,  between  M     brick, 
ftLn?et  ftud  Olivt:  a  ve- 
nue NW. 

O,  boi  Vf  een  32d  uid  33d    .  „ , .  do . 
fitrifeUf  NW. 

fl&th,  between  17  and  V   ,...,djO^ 
fltn.-«tJ4  NW* 

G, between 21«t and  l^2d   ,,...dc). 

HtrK^L*:  NW.  I 

S^lb  wnd  S  Mtri^t'tB  KW..|  I'rasn)- 
t\  befwt^en    at>lli   And  I  Brick.. 

SL-rt  Ptrwtii  NW.  I 

Cond  [lit  n md  * * . ,  Friimv . 

SGlh  flln^t*t  II nd    yrtM-  ,  Hrick.. 

peer  avenue  NW.         \ 

a4th  and  F  Btreeta  N  W do , 

i 
2Sd  and  M  Htft-eiM  X W  . .  • do  . 


Bonnlnjif,  D.  C. -,,..,. ,^ do.. 

Ip  betwix^fi  tjtb  iLnd  Tth  i. , . .  .do .. 

tm-etfi^l^.                   ' 
ArtarrHitiB  Rvenoe,  Kt?n-  l do . . 

llwortii,  D.  C. 

Bl*idt*i*!ibt J  rjF  iKMd .  1).  C do  . . 

lUth  Apd  ti  iitreetft  NE  . .  u . , .  .do . . 

Htb  and  G  streets  NE  ..L....dci.. 
7thp  JH'tween  F  and  G  <, do,. 

Ftret'ti*  NK. 
1  &i  h      iiiid      EofiedftJe   , .  * . .  do  . 

fftreflH  NE, 
I2th  mid  N  ptTeel*  NE„,  * do  . 


Brigbtwooil,  D.  C 

Conne<Tt3cnt  a  v  e  n  ti  e 
extended, 

SWnihen  street,  be- 
tween Brlghtwood 
and  8hemxu  n  nve- 
ntJ«  NW. 

Phitadelphta  n  t  r  e  t- 1. 
rA'itt  BrlKbtwood 
avuinut!  NW. 


T^komaFark 

Tenley,  JJ.C... 

RJinr!t  mad,  near  Blair 

nwwt. 
fiato-'j   mad,  near  Boh 

Toil  law      rr>ftd,      ntar 
[.■M3|^hbr>nMigh  riied. 


....do. 


Bfiek . 


.do. 


,do. 


■I 


.,dd. 

.,do. 


}- 


do.,, 
.do.A  , 


3!m. 


ft!  bjr 

67  hf 

275  by: 

W  by 


BeierlptlDQ. 


Two  i^rfei  iad 

basement 
.,..do„. , 


-do, 
,do. 


.do. 


ITJ  by 
fi5  by 
72   by 


70   by   es 


64   by 


i8    b>'    B2 


Thrive  Atorivs  a  btl 

twLsementc 
Two  f<torle»  hiilI 

bHsement. 
Twostorle* ,. 


Two  utorfefl 
bflflement. 


.do. 


One 

Two  9tod«a  Aud 


«(T 

by 

70 

by 

SQ 

by 

59 
TO 

S? 

7^  I  Three  sfoiricB  asd 
I      baaom^nt. 

I      ba^^nient. 
as  i  TlLive»i'>ri^afid 
h«*enn?nt. 
Two  iit4>rL^,.,..,. 
Two  fltoirta>  isd 


75  by 
67  by 


SA 


Two  Htortes , 
do...... 


7S  by    ^ 


Two  Htortet  And 

basementn 
do „-. 


70  by 

U  by 


TwofrtorifR....... 

Two  fttoFJefl  and 
1]«j»eni(?nt. 
100  I do „. 


H  I 


70  by 

7D  by 
70  by 


...  .1  Twoiloiia.. 
84  .  Two  stories  J 
basvemeot 

Bl  ' do 

81    do 


15%  by  120 


.do. 
.do. 


.  TwoAtOdriM. 


70  by 

48  by 
18Q  by 


m    Two  iftoHei  abd 

In^semeiiL 


1ST 


31  by    iH 


.do. 


-do, 
,do. 


One  vtoTT- 
do 


a  Used  as  a  storeroom. 


bB\mi«d  down  in  the  early  seventies. 
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Xatne,  location,  description,  ami  cost  of  school  hnildings  owjied — Continued. 


Hijw  bettf^d. 


we. 
n ... 


let . 


0  *„ 
ace. 


When 


1H82 
imf 

imj 

1870 
1870 

1@K8 

1885 

1K74 
lRg9 

Wh 
1^2 
1**82 

11^ 
1WM(1 

IHt^ 

lyui    I 

l^t    I 
iB**y    , 

1  ' 

o ,..„,_ IWU     j 

li. ,.„„.„..,,,]    I^l    I 

o 190U     I 


19(»3 


189« 


1902 


I  1899 

\  19(W 

I  1882 

•jt  189t> 

.;  189(; 

1 1  I8t»6 

•|\  1868 

.,  1864 


«Ltc. 


I 


Sff. 


12 

2  r 

n  . 

I 

4  ' 

!►( 

I 
H  ■ 

I 

!4   I 


19,590 

13  p  11^ 
1&,000 

1S,&7& 

14  J  90 

10.890 
14,-100 


:30,2»0 


Value  of  ilC«. 


(170 


UOt^  ' 


18,3<)0  < 


18  2»4  : 
40,0U0  ! 

15,000 

I 

I 
18,135 

29,920 

43,560 
53,930 

43.O60  I 
43,560  : 


Ckwtof 

building. 


t7,»35.0O 
16,672.00 
13,600.00 

lO.BOKDO 
3K,4O0.U0 
4.395.1X1 
2«0ia.OO 

9,B19.00 

7.470.70 

i.wg.oo 

7,700.00 

l!l,fi00.W 
9,925.00 

iG.8£a;.oo 

4,:iSQ.OO 
IOhOO.OU 

2*000,00 
3, .^00. 00 

»,7({a.rio 

ia712.fl0 
2.171B,«) 

o,i»]o.ai 

2,O0U.t]O 

>*OO.tiO  , 
tk,46K.gO  ' 

10, 0011. 00  ^ 
«,  475.  fiO  I 

8,924.95 

7.500.00 


5,470.00 
6,000.00 

4.500.00 


5.500.00 


2,992.00  ! 

10,890.00 
2.695.50  ' 

400.00 
150.00 


I 


ilS*S32.00 

27,6fi2.00 

3ti,fl3a.36 
:M,  993,00 

24,AS7.00 

72,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,A00.O0 

25,653.00 

:19. 91100 

],aoo.oo 

2i5,96;2.00 
IN),  000.  DO 

40,428.1)0 

3,000.00 
28,7^1.00 

.\gfti.ie 

5,000,00 

29,  OKI,  29 

29,324.00 

S.  035. 00 
22,071.00 

2^,946.00 

4,OU0.OO 
25,644.00 

26,15^00 
26,,'W4.fiO 

33,856.39  ' 

47,497.00 


Total  cont. 


I 


20,885.00  I 
9.837.48 

23,988.00 


19,611.78 

27,920.00 
10,210.00  \ 

1,600.00  I 
500.00 


^,067.00 

43,324.00 

49,336.35 
31,A«e.OO 

3.'j,0a7,00 

110,400.00 

11,396.00 

7,4iaoo 

35,m.00 

»«.7^,00 
2.2S9.0D 

7»,lbO0.00 

36,971.40 

57,254,00 

7,330.00 
39.431.00 

7, 99*2. 18 
tt,KN».O0 

37.818.79 

43,036.00 

11.113.00 
-28,671.00 

24,94fl.OO 

4,800,00 
32,112,00 

»IIJ.^OO 
35,000.00 

42,781.34 

54,997.00 


26,355.00 
15,837.48 

28,488.00 

28,643.00 

22,603.78 

38,810.00 
12,906.50 

2.000.00 
(>50.00 
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Na-me^  hcalian,  d^scripiiottf  artd  eoM  of  tchod  MMh^^  oniud — Contititied. 


y 


Nftiii#. 

L(ic«UoQ. 

biifidiiMr> 

}^lMff. 

1       Dewrtptlou. 

FMidOtlivtTveUdNV*.. 

Arthur  plaoe,  beEween 

S  Hud  C  »itr«wt»  NW. 

Id  and  K  fftrcvtft  SW . . . . 

Btlck. 

.....d«,„... 

^i 
70 

in 

m 
n 

TO 

by 
by 

tl 

by 

by 
by 

by 

by 

m 

H 

m 

32 

Two  <^torie:9  and 
basemeDt, 

..,.  dti..... 

AftHiir  .,...,,».., «*,.,^i*. 

«Q...........; 

.  .  .do       ...   .,* 

t3|>  belwi*«[>  V:  and  D 
4ij  beiwttii  M  and  N 

dij...... 

,....do...-.. 

,....do 

Three  floTic*Mi4 
Two  fttodwuid 
TwoHfioifes. 

Two  itoriet  sud  : 

Mrt  Vuinlclc .  <•  .M.ii  pp.«,-i 

Hd,  fcH!tween  M  and  N 

!2tli    fttroet^    iMftwecn 
MurylATid       Avemvie 
and  E  Htrw't  eW. 

1,  betwf^n  M  imd  4| 
etrvete  8W. 

P,betweeiva2dfind3Sd 

CuiuJuil  nmd^ ,, 

Rlri.'L't  ILlIll   i  KiVe  ILVL!- 

mni  NW. 
0,  ti«rwueri  :^J  and  H!kl 

»th,  betwt^o  r  iiBd  V 

■trtajia  NW. 
G,betweeu!2lKtaDd  22d 

Ktrecte  NW, 
S&thftndgfiliN?et«NW.. 
TT.  Ift^twpen    SOlh    Uld 

I'liEiiiuU  rtiHd...... ..... 

'2<th  and  Ftttn;eta  N  W 

do...... 

do...... 

„„.do„„„ 

.....do 

Fratne 

rotOIQULS  «*.*..««......... 

gnuUwood-^.. 

96 

huem^it 
.      do         .     ... 

G<iDtlult  FUx&d , 

One  s^tory.,. ,..,.*  J 
Two  iitnriM  and 

Brtek....... 

,,.,,^o 

.....do,.,.,. 

.....do...... 

Brick 

Pratne 

m 

37 

92 
TO 

by 

by 

by 

u 

92 

Curtlif  .,»...,.**^,*.»,*,. 

TB    Tfui«e«tiorle»aiul 

fti     Two  stories  «nil 

gg  .  ThF¥«iiiyid»ui4 

banetQiTlt. 
30  1  Twa  AttiriM 

FlUmurc-iit  F«. >*.•>.*...* 

Gniut 

BiijhStiwt 

JF|l^^)j;tU>^    m  .  1,  1  .  .  .  1  .  .  .    g  .  L  .  ..  . 

»l 

Two   frtOrii^  WSd 

ba:M>iiient 
Twc>?<tf*tii»  

Rtsitjrvolr. + 

Thr«]keld  . 

BH<?k 

do 

75 
67 
7« 

by 
by 

mi 

do 

ToD^r  .  4  T » ,  .  * .  >    - 

S5 

Two  »lorlei  «od 

do ..r.... 

Two  utorien *...-" 
Two  »torl«9  *Ii^l 

do           ....* 

^i^t^lilTiniLri  ^^^   _,  ^ 

23d  and  M  Rtrecte  NW . 

.do 

Blsith  dfvklon: 

Banning,  Ti.  C 

K  bt'twi^eti  6tii  and  7th 

AtmntiMUaVtmiic,  K  en- 
list tirlh.  IL  C* 
Bladtn?*tiurgttiftd,l>,  C, 

llth  ftud  G  *<treet«  KE 

do 

Blair _ 

.,...do...... 

...._do 

do 

70  bj    84 
3ft  by  100 

Ki' till  worth 

fliimilUtti    ,  *****. 

Twostotiei. , 

^Aillfton .-..»..... 

do.„„. 

do 

70 

70 
70 

169 

by 
by 

H4 

Two  ilofka  JUtd 

|>|QJj^ 

htaemmu 
do 

7th,  K'lWL'en  F  and  G 

fltreeti*  NE. 
15lh     and      Rcwcdale 

rjili  niidKtftrt?e(«N£... 

„,,.do 

do.„... 

,,,,.do  

120 

..,.,do ! 

.....do .*H 

WU^-iitk'V..,,.,,,. 

.....dt;... 

BflVeiith  divbiun: 
Wlitte— 

Brlghtwood  . , 

BrighhVftcKl,  D.  C 

Coonei'  Hoiit  a  t  e  n  u  s 
fjxU-ndfjd. 

Steubeti     ittPwt,      be- 
twt^i?]]      BrlnrhtwcHjd 
and    H hermit n    nvc- 

tlUBff  NW, 

Philadelphia    strei^t, 
rjtnr  BrlKhtwwod 
ftveime  NW, 

TaktjinaPu-k..,. ....... 

.,...do 

„... do. ........... 

Twoflttnlai..... , 

Twt»  slorics  and 
bo^uneDU 

,.,..do       ....... 

Brick., 

do : 

do 

do 

70  bj    M 

4&  b>-    i5 
lao  by  117 

:.':.'.do -. 

.do 

Wwtdburti 

n\«s^  roddH  near  Blair 
r^iad. 

EhU'^    rcwd,  n^^r  Sol- 
diers' Home. 

Tnnlflw      raod^      near 
Uifighborvnig^h  nmd. 

,..„do 

do_ 

BatcH     roftd*     nipiir 
tjuitlierij"  Hqme.i 

L,.dp,.„.. 

.....dr*,**  .... 

51 

by 

«1 

Dtiefltory ,.. 

....do           .  .... 

Lou^TiboroiijETh 

a  Used  as  a  BtoreToom. 


b  Burned  down  in  the  early  seventies. 
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ya»it\  locution,  description,  and  cost  of  school  bnildings  ofmaed- — Oontinned. 


B»)w  belted. 


ice. 


I ... 
ice. 

I ... 


ice ........... . 


When     No.  of  '   Size  of 
erected. ,  roomi.  l     all*?, 


18S2 

19m 

1901 
1««T 

1896 

lam 

i«m 
1888 

1805 

1874 
1H§S 

l»7h 

am 

1W9 

IfttfT 
18G8 

1898 

lft83 
1**W4 

lyoi 

1881      ! 
1M»     I 

imM     ; 
18!^1 

1900     i 


1903 


IHSK 
1«9<) 
1898 


1902 


1899 

1903 

i    1882 

t    189«> 

189«} 


I  l8t)G 
i  1868 
I      1864 


I 


I    1899      \\ 
\    1903      / 


I       £,953 


"1 

20  I 

A 

.  i 


12' 

.1 

n 
4  , 


2S.QI50 

mia9 

15,000 

14,190 

l'l.400 
24,396 

21,(133 

7,29(j 
17.«2fi 

H9,7fiO 

}|),7I9 
IS. 712 
4%,  mo 

n,on 


&,9W  I 


1D,01]0 
12.**'W 


18,3«'>0 


Value  csf  dte, 


18  '234  \ 
40,000  I 

15,000 : 

I 

I 
18,135 

29,920 

43,560 
53,980 

43,560  , 
43.560 


f7,S3fi,OQ 

15,072.00 

13.500.00 
€,594.DD 

10,  .^00. 00 

5B,400.0(> 

4,30^00 

2,919.00 

7,470.7a 

l.OAft.OD 
7,700.UU 


500. DD 

925.00 

82fi.0n 

330.00 
700.00 

000.00 
-■iOO.OO 

7«a.  -'iO 

712.  OU 

17B.00 
tJOO.OC) 


Ccwt  of 
bunding-. 


p.4j6H.0D  ', 


000,00 
J7I>,«> 


i.  924. 95 
,500.00 


5.470.00  j 
6.000.00  . 

4,500.00  I 


5.500.00 

2,992.00  ' 
I 
10,890.00 

2,695.50  ' 

I 

400.00  I 
150.00  i 


flfl^SSLOD 

27,652.00 

i{5,S3C.S5 
IM,  992.00 

24,5^.130 

72,000.00 

T,0ODlDO 

4,600.00 

2fi,GS2.D0 

29,313,00 

1,200.00 
Z^,  952. 00 


OOQlOO 

040.46 

428.00 

000.00 
731.00 

992.18 
000,00 

055w:S9 

324.00 

i.  935. 00 
!,07l.OO 


.(mAK>  4        2i.94fi.00 


000. 0(^ 
044.00 


152.00 
f>24.60 


Totiil  cost. 


33,856.39 

I 
47.497.00 


I 


20,885.00 
9,837.48 

988.00 


23, 


19,611.78 


920.00 
210. 00 


.600.00 
600.00 


fa&^ObToo 

43.;^.  00 

49.336.3S 
3l,«e6.0D 

35,027.00 

110,400.00 

11.395.00 

7«418.00 

35,in.00 

Bfi,7S».0O 

2,2^,00 
33,G52.00 

7H,  600.00 

8^,971.46 

57,3M.O0 

7.330.00 
39,431,00 

7,992.18 
H,  500. 00 

37,ftia79 

43,036.00 

11,113.00 
28,071.00 

^,M6.00 

4,800.00 
«E,]12,00 

3C,  162.00 
35,000.00 

42,781.34 

54,997.00 


26,355.00 
16,837.48 

28,488.00 


28,643.00 


22,603.78 

38,810.00 
12,906.50 

2.000.00 
650.00 


FTBLIO  fiOHOOtS   OF  THE   DlSTfilOT  OF  OOI*0StBtA* 
Nion^t  hmtitm^  iltMriptiofif  and  (*oM  ofitcheol  huildingi  ott^t/^f'-^Conlinued 


Brlpk. 


BtinlEf  r  iiUI  roA4  . . . ,  Bimkt^  Hill  ikhuI  ... ,. . . .  .tlo . 

F<»rt  SlcKTuma  .„,,,,!  Blulf  fiiiKi  ..,.,........, 

jKinuit     njwd    between 
Otimt  riMid *..*.«..., ft    TtHile^  MXMiOtmii«0tl* 

II    cut  aveiiQtr  extended. 

Ivy  City , ,„'  tvjCiiy,  D.C, 

Mmimty  rtna {  MUitRry     roe4, 

I      BHirluwood.  i 

fTrnmi-^i^ll    and    SbtLh 

"\    %tfM..-t-N'W.  brkfc, 

..,. «.    r^ifi  lU^ai),  rJ.C,...*J  Brick... 


.do. 


u&tf 


.d0, 
.do. 


WUson  . 


Brvad      Branch 
roftd. 
Bftfhiwood,      neat 
Roftk  Creek  Foid 

BfetitviKKl      road, 
tic«r       QueeHB 
Chupel  TO«d. 
BigbthdlTlidOii: 
^        Whit*— 
^^  Biiohnniui 


Military      nmd,     Ufftt  I  Fninn?. 
BrfMkd  Bmocb  roud.^  , 

.do. 


Bvefltwntv]   rfHu:1,   uear 
queen's  Cb&p«»l  Toad. 6 


Tyler . . , 


El  between   tstb  iitid     Brick. 
Htb  itreett  6£, 

I2t^  and  G  £trBeU  S£. -J. .. .  .do 

lltb,  ItetiTi^Mi  0  aQd  I  L,._.d«i 

ATUivoeti*  ro<id....,...«   Fi«iac« 
OoEiffresfi  H4f iffbti,  D.  C .   Btittk . 


Oood  Hope* . Good  Hope,  1>.  C Frmme. 

Steiiton. .*.-..-,.,,. J  Good  HojjeHtU  ,».*..».   Brick.. 

.do. 


Vflfi  Hiireu  _ ..J  J effenKJii   ntneet^.   Ana- 

j      costla,  I),  r. 

Vhd  Sur^^n  auqcx do  ............. 

Ppout  «treel«  Twining 
City. 


Colored— 

BJmey 

Btmey 


Owfiold  ., 
ffni.'^dftle . 

Hlntb  dtvldDti: 

Oal«B. ,. 

Blake....*.... 


Biooktand. 


Oirbery  ... 

Eokingrton. 
Emery..,,. 


IdAngdon  . 


QueeEi'*Cbai>el  roei3&, 
;B%hiH^bool: 
Colopii?d— 

M  Street,... 


Real  Nlcbora  areniie. 

Hllladalt,  D.a 
Nlehol's  areniie,  Hllli^ 

dale.  D.  C. 

Garfield,  D.  C.. , ,,,, 

Nlf?tit*i'»  «i?eiine,  HlJb- 
dale.  D.  C- 

1ft  and  I i  f inlets  NW  ... 

f»  firth  f^iipHul.  Iwtwemi 
Kiind  L  street*  N1^'. 

Brookland.  D.  C,  Lan- 
atiig     and     WaUii«e 

5th,  between  D  iLnd  E 

itreeti  KB. 
kt  and  Qulnuy  Arreetn 

HE. 
Uneoln    ATenu^    end 

Ifitwpcet  HtPeet  NE. 
5th  and  K  ittn^eiA  KE . .. 
Langdtm^  [i.  L\,  Qtioen's 

Clmpel  road. 
On  I^ngdon  rite 


M  litTvet,  between  If«t 
(tlTeot  Hnd  New  Jer- 
^«^y  avenue  S*\V. 


.do . 
,do. 


Fmnie. 
Brick,. 


Ffpme. 

....do. 


Brick.. 

.  * ,  .do  . 


.do. 

.do. 

.do, 
.do. 


.-...do. 
Fiune. 


Brick. 


.do. 


a  Used  as  a  storeroom. 


Bi9t. 


711  by   iA    TwQ  HterlBf  tnd 
bAAemetiL 


'  One  story.. 
.-_.-do..„. 


.do 


Tfl  by  M 

M  by  H 

£1  br  34 

31  by  at 

»  by  aa 

70  by  N 


Twoatnriaa.,.^... 

One     itOfT   ftt»d 

haaenient. 
Two  itoricti  *nd 

baMUiunt, 


OiteaCiovt. 
...,.do,... 
do ..,. 


Two  Btorien  and 
ba^eisienl. 

fliree  stmicf  and 
bAsenieeaL 
Two   p;t(Tlt»  dftd 
bdfonient. 

line  siort.. ,, 

Two  sto'rif^*  iiiid 

bajE$i.'meuT 
Onegtorf......... 

One    ston'    *^ 


wa  by  12fi 


I  Two  i«torle»  MSid 

bfliieLnetil. 
ThivOBlorio*  .*.. 
Two  stories  atid 

bftaemeoi. 


ISfl  by  928 


W  by    66 
7e  by    W 


70  by  Si 
72  by  M 
S6  by  ]^ 
701  by    9S| 


2&  by    ai 


80  by  147 


Two  S^tOTl»....,.H 

Two  ntoriei  and 
basement. 

Two  »torit«...... 

,...do.. ..^ 


Threo  storie* . 

Two  stories  1 

basement. 


.do, 

_do. 
.do. 
-do. 


do...... 

Two  stories. 

On«stoirT... 


Three  stotietaiid 


<>  Abandoned. 
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Name,  location,  description,  and  coM  of  school  buildings  ownea. 


How  heated. 


When 
erected. 


Ko.  of 
roomif. 


mseot 
site. 


VKlueulxiti- 


Ccmtol 
bulldiag:. 


ToEal  cost. 


1898 


1883 
1867 

1864   \ 
1880  / 

1896 
1865 

1871 
1882 
1906 

1891 


1864 
1865 
1867 

1895 

f  1B72  \ 

t  1903  / 

1890 

1864 


1889 
1903 


1891 


1881 
1900 


1901 

f  1887  \ 

t  1896  / 

1871 

1881 
1887 

f  1891  1 
\  1896  } 
I  1903  I 

1887 

1898 

1902 

1897 
1897 

18(>5 


1890 


S 

6 
*4 


VSSli 


7,300 
48,560 

1ft,  ISO 


16,000 
21,790 
21,780 
21,  Tap 

20,594 

1.776 
11,580 

43.560 
10,700 

21,780 


ISvOOO 

i5.eoo 

i&,7fia 


48,560 

43,560 
41,^2 


12    12,764 
8  I   10,995 


IS,  000 


ll,7fil 
18,2^ 

maa7 

13.C71 
if) 


24    24.591 


t7.65O.O0    i29, 063.13 


900.00 
l,08».0O 

4,350.(» 

3.600.00 
a,  500. 00 

B,0TO.0O 
S,  000, 00 

i»,  000.00 
100.  Qd 
150.00 
100.00 


10,000.(» 

<?fl,940.00 
M,l39J.Oa 

1.31(}.00 
,%32a.00 

750.00 
2,2S7.00 

25,000.00 

2;  COO,  00 
3,411.24 


2,500,00 

900,00  I 
3,700,00 


2,47fiLOD 

a,  §00. 00 

10,800.00 

14, 71  J,  00 

9.9^.  4& 
WO.  00 


if) 


24.592.00 


2,700.00 
500.00 

1.200.00 

2,fiD4.38 
1,200.00 

17,4^.00 
23,^9.00 

28,000.00 
10O.D0 
600.00 
500.00 


2T,S«2,4S 

41,543.00 
25,972.00 

600.00 
23,000.00 

4,462.00 
24,060.00 

6,897,00 
22,2&1.e8 


S7,911,«i 

5,247,00 
fi,OOO.OD 


40,116.00 
24,973.00 


21,562,00 

■29,980,00 

28.383.74 

42.269.00 

28,979.61 
7,904.11 

600.00 


tS6,733.13 


3.000.00 
1,5^.00 

D,  556, 00 

6,204.38 
4. 7130. 00 

26,503.00 
26,Si9.00 

35,000.00 
500,00 
7t0.00 

floaoo 


87.S0Z.4S 

4H,4g3.00 
34.663.00 

1,910.00 
26.320.00 

5.212,00 
26,337.00 

49.ar>4.0Q 

9,a3T,00 
21,706.92 


6,147.00 
6,700.00 


aa.  416.00 
34,968.00 


1^.027.00 

S8^  790,00 

39, 183, 74 

63,9^2.00 

38,979.06 
t»,  764,  II 

500.00 


82,317.00        106,909.00 


rlncrenstMl  by  81.H00  spent  in  1903. 
'/Fart  of  original  Bimey  sito. 


f  Reduced  by  abandoning  two  rooms. 
/Part  of  Langdon  site. 
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TentiidMrion: 


FUlllps. 


Womiley 


|^ftnfiin|y  ^i|<*^  /ywny^fc. 


BmrrUle. 
Dooglaa  . 


JobnF.Oook. 
Jones 

lADgston 


Logan .... 
Fatteraon. 


AbbyS.SimmoDfl. 
Slater 


Twelfth  dlvirion: 
AmbU8h 


Anthony  Bowcn. 
Bell 

QiddlngH 

Lincoln 


Love  joy  . 
Payne . 


Biiek. 


S9d«ndB8tM0«illW.'  ,.      oo;.. 
Ckftin  Brldf  e  roBd,    I«^me>«^ 

DMff  ObubbB  voafl* 
Bftttjitreet,  Geotge-  «...  lo.i. 

.do... 
..do... 
.do... 

l....do... 

^      do... 
.do... 


lath^betwoMiBanda 

M.  between  'lith  and 

ITthatreetiNW. 
37Ui,  between  I  and  K 

atreetiNW. 
M.  between  STth  and 

SBtfaitieetiNW. 
mat,  between  K  and  L 
1   itieetBNW. 
17th  and  MetreetaNW. 
Pvoipeet  aTenne,  be- 

twm  ttd  and  S4th 
NW. 


ad,  between  K  and  L 
'  NW. 


<: 


Bennlngioad 

.....do 

BiinrUle,D.C..... 

lit  and  FieFoe  atreeta 

NW. 
lOthandUetreetaNW.. 

ro,  between  4th  and  Mh 
street!  NW. 
St  and  L  streets  NW .. . 

P,  between  North  Cap- 
itol and  Ist  HtreetM 
NW. 

8d  and  O  streets  NE 

Vermont  avenue,  near 
U  street  NW. 

Pierce,  between  1st 
street  and  New  Jer- 
sey avenue  NW. 

P,  between  North  Chi>- 
itol  and  Ist  streets 
NW. 

L,  between  6th  and  7lh 
streets  SW. 

9th  and  E  streets  S  W . . . 


.do. 


.....do. 
.....do. 
Brick.. 

.....do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


67  by   81 


.....do ..... 
Onealocy., 

Two 


70  by  8ft 
M  by  IM 


70  by   8ft 


..do. 
.do. 
..do. 


94  by 
?0  by 


fThreejlorifleaad 

do 

Two  atocica  and 


81  by   60 


.do. 


00  by   71 

06  by   66 

67  by    88 

70  by  105 


Onealotj 

Twoatoriei 

.....do 

Two  atoriei  and 

baaemcnt. 
Ihreealoiiflsiiid 


Thieealoriei 

Two  stories  and 

basement. 
....do 


70  by 
70  by 


I 


70  by    84 


70  by    84 


.do- 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


1st,  between  B  and  C 

streets  SW. 
Q,  between  3d  and  4th  ■ do 70  by    84 

streets  8E. 
2d  and  C  streets  SE do ,    75  by    68 


70  by 
67  by 

70  by 


92i 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


12th  and  D  streets  NE do 106  by  135 

15th and  C streets SK do. 


Randall Ist  and  I  streets  SW do '    90  by    72 


Syphux . 
Total . 


Half,  between  N  and  O   do 81  by    85 

streets  8W. 


Three  stories  and 
basement 

rnro  stories  and 
basement. 

....do 

Three  stories  — 
Two  stories  and 
basement. 


a  Building  torn  down. 


b  Abandoned. 
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Name,  location,  description,  and  cod  of  school  buildings  oumed. 


Rgw  heat^. 


When. 


K<xof 


IftOa 


18W  *  ,     . 

1*^    I  •- 


1687 

vm 


1«68 
tfi96 
1871 
Ifi&i 


- 


ISBS 

1»51 
1874 

ism 

1»HS 

l^^ 

1896 

18»0 

1838 
1877 
18^ 


ia»i 
laes 


190S 


IBfiO 


ism 

1867 
1887 
18S9 

1887 

1B71 

1872 
1901 
189G 
lfi76 
IWl 


17 


10 
8 


«lte. 


%/f- 


S75 


9.2t}2 
21,780 


14, «» 
IS,  409 


32,803 


16,481 

11»964 
13,240 


21,7S1 

15,000 

0,600 

3Sp4aO 

s,e40 

14,S66 
IS,  000 


9,125 


13^000 


11,000 

10,556 
11,920 


11,600 

14.010 
S,4S0 

Q.osa 

19,030 


TftliK  of  site. 


tlM96.M 


8,500.00 

laoo.oo 


16,200.00 
19,400.00 
7,500.00 
11,400.00 

16,48L00 

26.156.00 
6,600.00 

10,600.00 


900.00 

600.00 

10,500.00 

23,  SCO.  DO 

6,000,00 
11,  ICO.  00 

13,500.00 
8,480.36 
ft,  SSI  00 

11,000.00 

11.750.00 

10,600,00 
l»,6^.00 

'9,132.00 

17,400.00 

5,000.00 

4,^10.00 
5,500.00 
5,7&1.00 


1,«42, 106.49 


omat 

tmfldiiig. 


•llJS,20fi.21 


24,619,00 
600.00 


24,540.00 

a6.971L0O 
40h8SI.OO 
20.066,00 

40,000.00 

70,000.00 
2S,495.0O 

20,000.00 


3,ib;&.oo 

2,7«K00 
26,296.00 

35,000.00 

18,000.00 
25,306.00 

3ft,  655,00 


26,513.75 
26,118,00 

52,000.00 


20,007,00 

23,Ba5L€0 

27,129.69 
25,0001  DO 

24,052.00 

20,000.00 

36,136.06 

23:,O9!i.0O 
40,000.00 
^,297,00 


iMit&loOflL 


*138,404.71 


33,119.0(^ 
1, 600.  QQ 


40,740.00 
45,373.00 
64,381.00 
37,466.00 

56,481.00 
95,156.00 
30,095.00 

30,f»0.0O 


4,085.00 

3,350.00 
W,  866.00 

57,600.00 

24,900,00 
36,190.00 

50,355.00 

35,000.00 
26,118,00 

61,8S0.0O 
37,007.00 

35,685:00 

37,720.63 
35,145.00 

32,140.00 

37,400.00 

41,136.08 

26,935.00 
45,500.00 
44,901.00 


S,  95(2,430.57     5.594,&2?.06 


o  Part  of  original  site.  rf  part  of  Oamet  School  rite, 

e  Increased  by  cost  of  oddltlotml  ground  ineludod. 
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